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L'histoire  des  mers  nordiques 
de  l'Europe* 


ANDRE  VERMEIRRE 


L'historien  qui  se  penche  sur  le  passé  des  pays  du  nord  de  l'Europe 
occidentale,  éprouve  de  la  difficulté  à  en  faire  la  synthèse.  En  effet, 
personne  n'est  encore  parvenu  à  appréhender  l'histoire  du  Nord  comme 
certains  l'ont  essayé  pour  le  bassin  méditerranéen.^  Existe-t-il  une  carte 
dans  un  atlas  historique  qui  recouvre  à  la  fois  la  Mer  du  nord  et  la  Mer 
baltique?  Celui  qui  aborde  le  passé  en  parcourant  d'un  coup  d'oeil  l'espace 
circonscrit  autour  de  ces  deux  mers,  a  l'avantage  de  jeter  un  regard  neuf 
sur  l'histoire  de  ces  "peuples  du  nord."  Grâce  à  cette  approche,  il  peut 
espérer  que  se  dégagent  les  traits  communs  de  ces  populations,  et  con- 
naître ainsi  ce  qui  les  différencie  des  peuples  du  sud. 

Pour  aborder  l'histoire  sous  cet  angle,  il  convient  de  prendre  ses  dis- 
tances vis-à-vis  de  l'histoire  nationale,  de  reconnaître  ce  qui,  par  delà  les 
frontières  politiques,  est  à  la  base  du  dynamisme  historique  des  hommes 
qui  ont  vécu  dans  l'espace  géographique  que  nous  considérons  ici.  Cette 
démarche  devrait  être  entreprise  pour  le  Moyen  Age  avant  d'envisager 
les  siècles  suivants.  En  effet,  bien  que  l'on  discerne  aux  XVe  et  XVIe 
siècles,  la  volonté  de  rompre  avec  le  passé  récent,  il  faut  reconnaître 
qu'une  part  importante  des  événements  de  cette  époque  se  situe  dans  le 
prolongement  de  situations  héritées  du  Moyen  Age.  Cette  approche  n'est 
en  soi  pas  nouvelle,  mais  on  peut  se  demander  pourquoi  personne  au 
Canada  ne  s'y  est  encore  intéressé. 

En  ce  qui  regarde  la  Scandinavie,  nous  devons  reconnaître  que  nous 
ne  connaissons  de  son  histoire,  que  certains  temps  forts.  Non  seulement 
les  contemporains  de  ces  événements,  mais  aussi  les  historiens  ont  eu 
l'attention  attirée  par  des  actions  militaires  telles  que  les  invasions  des 
Vikings  ou  les  campagnes  de  Gustave-Adolphe  dans  les  pays  germaniques. 
Cette  attitude  se  justifie  non  seulement  par  les  traces  cruelles  laissées 
parmi  les  victimes,  mais  aussi  par  l'abondance  des  témoignages.  On  ne 

♦Communication  donnée  le  23  mai  1979  lors  d'une  séance  de  travail  de  la  société  Canadienne 
d'Etudes  de  la  Renaissance  tenue  a  l'University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
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peut  également  nier  l'exploitation  à  des  fins  partisanes  des  succès  rem- 
portés par  le  passé:  l'intérêt  des  historiens  allemands  de  la  fin  du  XIXe 
siècle  pour  l'expansion  économique  de  la  Hanse,  en  est  l'illustration.^ 
Au  chapitre  de  l'intérêt,  nous  devons  aussi  noter  que  la  moitié  de  l'espace 
que  nous  étudions  est  occupé  par  des  populations  Scandinaves,  et  que 
cette  région  n'a  fourni  proportionnellement,  que  peu  d'immigrants  au 
Canada;^  courant  trop  faible  pour  susciter  un  intérêt  comparable  à  celui 
qui  se  manifeste  chez  nos  voisins  du  sud.^  Il  convient  cependant  de 
souligner  les  études  accomplies  dans  certains  secteurs  de  l'Histoire  (le 
politique,  l'économique)  dans  le  but  de  déterminer  les  liens  ayant  existé 
entre  deux  régions  qui  font  partie  du  cadre  géographique  qui  nous 
intéresse.^ 

Nous  devons  par  ailleurs  considérer  l'obstacle  majeur  que  représente 
la  connaissance  des  langues,  pour  le  chercheur.  A  ce  propos,  la  maîtrise 
d'un  grand  nombre  de  langues  modernes  est  un  instrument  indispensable 
pour  le  dépouillement  des  publications  contemporaines,  mais  aussi  celle 
des  langues  vernaculaires  anciennes,  dès  qu'il  s'agit  d'accéder  aux  sources. 
Qui  peut  se  targuer  de  connaître  à  la  fois  l'allemand,  l'anglais,  le  danois, 
le  finnois,  le  français,  le  frison,  l'islandais,  le  néerlandais,  le  norvégien, 
le  polonais,  le  suédois  et  le  russe?  Nous  pouvons  donc  affirmer  que  le 
principal  obstacle  à  l'élaboration  d'une  large  synthèse  historique  du  nord 
de  l'Europe,  n'est  pas  le  manque  d'études  locales,  mais  plutôt  un  pro- 
blème d'accessibilité. 

Je  pense  qu'avant  d'aborder  l'étude  des  hommes  et  de  leur  comporte- 
ment collectif,  il  est  indispensable  de  définir  l'espace  géographique  à 
l'intérieur  duquel  ils  évoluent.  Ce  cadre  naturel  ne  peut  être  ignoré  par 
l'historien,  et  c'est  pourquoi  je  vais  m'y  attarder  quelque  peu. 

La  région  que  nous  étudions  se  compose  de  deux  mers  (la  Mer  du 
nord  et  la  Mer  baltique)  ainsi  que  des  territoires  qui  les  bordent.  La 
frange  que  ceux-ci  forment  autour  de  l'espace  maritime  varie  selon  les 
régions;  le  critère  que  j'ai  retenu  est  celui  de  l'intérêt,  de  la  "vocation" 
maritime  des  populations  qui  les  occupent.  Il  en  résulte,  du  moins  pour 
l'est  de  la  région  que  nous  étudions,  que  la  démarcation  entre  la  zone 
côtière  et  l'intérieur  du  pays  n'est  pas  absolument  nette,  et  qu'elle  est 
sujette  à  l'appréciation  du  chercheur.  Cet  espace  maritime  a  son  pendant 
en  Méditerranée.^  Le  nord  présente  deux  traits  fondamentaux  qui  le 
caractérisent:  le  climat  et  l'absence  d'acculturation  romaine  (le  sud 
excepté).  Par  ailleurs,  cette  partie  de  l'Europe  occidentale  joue  encore 
dans  une  large  mesure,  durant  les  XVe  et  XVIe  siècles,  le  rôle  de  fournis- 
seur de  matières  premières  pour  les  régions  du  sud  soumises  au  déséqui- 
libre entre  la  démographie  et  les  ressources  locales.  Seule  l'Angleterre, 
notamment  par  la  limitation  de  ses  exportations  de  laine,  échappe  à 
ce  mouvement  dont  elle  faisait  partie  durant  le  Moyen  Age.*^ 
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Quelles  sont  les  particularités  de  cet  ensemble  géographique?  Il  y  a 
d'abord  Teau,  la  mer  qui  agit  comme  un  pôle  d'attraction  où  convergent 
à  la  fois  les  hommes,  les  idées  et  les  marchandises.  Elle  détermine  plusieurs 
traits  de  culture.  C'est  elle  qui  unit,  mais  c'est  aussi  un  territoire  que 
l'on  se  dispute  ardemment. 

Pour  la  Mer  du  nord,  on  peut  parler  de  peuples  de  marins.  En  effet, 
ces  gens  vivent  le  regard  tourné  vers  la  mer,  et  plusieurs  territoires  ont 
un  caractère  insulaire  (les  fles  britanniques,  la  Zélande,  le  Danemark). 
Quant  aux  habitants  de  la  Flandre  maritime,  de  la  Hollande,  de  la  Frise, 
ils  vivent  "les  pieds  dans  l'eau,"  en  train  de  relever  le  défi  d'agrandir 
leur  territoire  aux  dépens  des  flots.^  La  Mer  du  nord  est  un  milieu  bio- 
logique très  actif,  car  le  mélange  d'eaux  de  température  et  de  salinité 
différentes,  ainsi  que  la  faible  profondeur  du  centre  de  la  mer,  confèrent 
à  cet  espace  un  rôle  de  réservoir  de  nourriture  de  premier  plan,  pour  les 
populations  riveraines.  La  Baltique  se  définit  comme  un  grand  lac  plutôt 
que  comme  une  mer.  Cette  "Mare  nostrum"  Scandinave  est  entourée 
d'un  paysage  dont  l'hostilité  détermine  en  grande  partie  l'implantation 
des  hommes.  La  couverture  forestière,  les  montagnes  et  le  froid,  sont 
des  obstacles  qui  ont  longtemps  retardé  la  pénétration  de  l'homme,  et 
qui  ne  favorisèrent  pas  l'unification  politique  ni  le  contrôle  du  territoire 
à  une  époque  où  les  voies  de  communications  sont  principalement  les 
cours  d'eau. 

L'importance  stratégique  et  économique  des  voies  d'eau,  se  retrouve 
dans  le  choix  du  site  des  villes,  ainsi  que  leur  développement  ultérieur. 
Situées  à  l'embouchure  des  fleuves,  leur  nom  évoque  l'existence  d'une 
puissance  économique  qui  s'affirme  sur  l 'arrière-pays  (Ville-étape). 
Parmi  elles,  plusieurs  deviendront  des  capitales  et  même  des  places 
financières  importantes.  Pour  la  Mer  du  nord,  nous  avons  Londres, 
Bruges,  Anvers,  Yarmouth,  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  Dordrecht,  Middelburg, 
Amsterdam,  Bremen  et  Hambourg.  En  Mer  baltique,  nous  retrouvons 
les  villes  de  Lûbeck,  Copenhague,  Stockholm  et  Danzig.^  A  toutes  ces 
villes,  il  convient  d'ajouter  un  réseau  de  ports  de  moindre  importance 
qui  s'égrènent  le  long  des  côtes,  et  dont  l'activité  spécialisée  alimente  le 
trafic  "international"  dans  une  mesure  qui  n'a  pas  encore  été  déterminée, 
mais  qui  est  loin  d'être  négligeable. ^°  Par  ailleurs,  l'essor  du  transport 
par  bateau  se  justifie  par  son  rendement  économique  nettement  supé- 
rieur à  celui  du  roulage. ^^ 

Quant  à  l'arrière  pays,  il  renferme  des  ressources  naturelles  dont  la 
complémentarité  justifie  le  développement  des  relations  économiques 
entre  les  différentes  régions.  C'est  ainsi  que  l'Angleterre  exporte  princi- 
palement de  la  laine,  des  peaux,  des  draps  et  de  l'étain;  l'Ecosse,  de  la 
laine  et  des  peaux;  la  Norvège  et  la  Scanie,  du  poisson;  la  Suède,  du  fer, 
du  cuivre,  du  bois,  des  fourrures  et  du  beurre;  la  côte  orientale  de  la 
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Baltique  fournit  des  céréales,  du  bois,  de  la  cire,  de  la  fourrure,  de  la 
bière  et  du  lin;  la  côte  orientale  de  la  Mer  du  nord,  des  draps,  de  la  bière 
et  des  produits  laitiers.  La  demande  intérieure  pour  certaines  denrées 
ainsi  que  la  pénurie  dans  les  régions  méridionales  densément  peuplées 
(plus  de  40%  de  la  population  de  Flandre  et  de  Hollande  vit  en  ville  au 
XVIe  siècle),  confèrent  une  importance  de  premier  plan  au  commerce 
maritime. 

Il  est  indispensable  pour  les  souverains  d'accorder  une  attention  parti- 
culière au  trafic  maritime,  puisque  la  majorité  des  communications  se 
fait  par  eau,  et  qu'elles  se  concentrent  en  des  points  bien  précis.^^  Pour 
ce  faire,  il  faut  non  seulement  que  le  roi  possède  une  flotte  suffisante  de 
navires  à  son  service  (la  flotte  marchande  est  un  appoint  appréciable  en 
cas  de  conflit),  mais  aussi  qu'il  contrôle  un  certain  nombre  de  positions- 
clefs,  dont  l'importance  se  manifeste  à  la  fois  sur  le  plan  stratégique  et 
fiscal. 

Parmi  ces  points  stratégiques,  l'Oresund  apparaît  comme  étant  le  plus 
important. ^^  Lieu  de  passage  obligatoire  entre  la  Baltique  et  la  Mer  du 
nord,  il  est  aux  mains  des  Danois  qui  contrôlent  ainsi  le  flux  entre  les 
deux  bassins.  Au  XVIe  siècle,  il  concurrence  l'itinéraire  terrestre  (Lûbeck 
—  Hamburg)  qui  demeure  cependant  fort  utilisé,  surtout  par  les  Hanséates, 
en  raison  de  leurs  démêlés  avec  le  Danemark.  D'autres  points  sensibles 
se  trouvent  en  Mer  baltique:  l'île  de  Gotland,  sentinelle  au  milieu  de  la 
mer;  les  ports  du  golfe  de  Finlande  et  ceux  de  la  côte  orientale  de  la 
Baltique.  Ils  suscitent  la  convoitise  des  Suédois  qui  aspirent  à  la  domina- 
tion de  cette  mer.^"^  Pour  la  Mer  du  nord,  l'histoire  fourmille  d'exemples 
qui  mettent  en  valeur  l'importance  stratégique  du  détroit  de  la  Manche. 
Ici  aussi,  la  fonction  vitale  que  remplissent  les  ports  situés  le  long  des 
axes  commerciaux,  est  illustrée  par  l'asphyxie  que  subirent  Bruges  puis 
Anvers  par  suite  de  la  fermeture  du  débouché  sur  la  mer.^^  Maîtriser  la 
mer  n'est  cependant  pas  suffisant  pour  asseoir  son  pouvoir  politique.  En 
Scandinavie,  le  cadre  naturel  représente  un  obstacle  de  taille  qui  favorise 
l'existence  de  noyaux  contestataires  et  empêche  le  ralliement  autour  de 
la  personne  du  roi.  En  Suède,  la  Dalécarlie,  le  Bergslagen,  le  Smaland, 
sont  des  foyers  de  révolte  fréquents,^^  tandis  que  la  faiblesse  de  la 
royauté  norvégienne  s'explique  par  le  découpage  du  territoire. 

Les  souverains  n'ignorent  pas  que  l'économie  est  une  arme  qui  se 
retourne  contre  celui  qui  l'utilise,  surtout  lorsque  le  pays  dépend  de 
l'extérieur,  à  la  fois  pour  des  produits  de  base  tels  que  le  sel  et  les  céréales, 
ainsi  que  pour  les  débouchés  des  matières  premières.^''  Cette  double 
dépendance  caractérise  encore  au  XVIe  siècle,  l'ensemble  des  pays  de 
l'espace  que  nous  étudions. ^^  Les  inconvénients  de  cette  tutelle  sont 
principalement  de  deux  ordres. 

En  premier  lieu,  le  fait  de  ne  pas  maîtriser  la  production  ni  la  mise  en 
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marché  d'un  produit  local,  comme  ce  fut  le  cas  pour  la  laine  anglaise,  les 
minerais  suédois,  le  poisson  norvégien  et  le  drap  flamand,  malmène  la 
population  par  l'instabilité  des  arrivages,  et  ampute  la  souveraineté  du  pays 
visité.  Le  chantage  auquel  se  livre  la  Hanse  allemande  dans  ses  comptoirs 
de  Bruges,  de  Londres  et  de  Bergen,  en  sont  l'illustration.^^  En  deuxième 
lieu,  le  fait  que  le  commerce  soit  aux  mains  des  étrangers,  fournit  un 
argument  de  taille  aux  éléments  qui  s'opposent  au  souverain  local.  C'est 
pourquoi,  il  n'est  pas  surprenant  de  constater  le  désir  grandissant  de  se 
libérer  de  la  tutelle  étrangère  et  de  diversifier  les  débouchés.  Ce  phéno- 
mène de  rejet  s'affirme  dans  tout  l'espace  Mer  du  nord-Mer  Baltique,  à 
l'égard  de  la  Hanse  allemande,  mais  il  a  dans  certains  cas  pour  corollaire, 
le  remplacement  de  l'ancienne  puissance  par  une  autre,  étrangère  elle 
aussi!  Il  semble  que  le  contrôle  que  certaines  nations  exercent  sur  l'en- 
semble des  opérations  commerciales,  c'est  à  dire  posséder  la  matière 
première,  contrôler  sa  production  et  sa  mise  en  marché  (ex.:  le  drap),  soit 
un  facteur  important  de  leur  prospérité  et  de  leur  puissance  politique.^° 
Il  serait  donc  intéressant  de  voir  dans  quelle  mesure  la  suprématie  anglaise 
et  hollandaise  dans  le  nord  de  l'Europe,  s'explique  non  seulement  par  la 
nécessité  de  commercer,  mais  aussi  par  la  maîtrise  de  la  chaîne  écono- 
mique qui  permet  le  choix  des  débouchés  (The  Eastland  Company  à 
Elbing  puis  à  Danzig;  The  Muscovy  Company  à  Archangel;  Merchant 
Adventurers  à  Anvers  puis  à  Hambourg). 

Maintenant  que  le  cadre  géographique  est  en  place,  demandons-nous 
si  l'histoire,  plus  précisément  celle  du  Moyen  Age,  ne  recèle  pas  déjà  des 
indices  d'association  qui  peuvent  être  interprétés  comme  l'amorce  de 
liens  communs  aux  populations  de  l'espace  Mer  du  nord-Mer  baltique. 
L'élément  démographique  est  un  facteur  qui  retient  notre  attention. 

Un  survol  rapide  des  invasions  du  Haut  Moyen  Age,  aux  contours 
forcément  nébuleux,  nous  montre  des  populations  germaniques  qui  se 
déplacent  dès  le  Ve  siècle,  franchissent  la  mer,  et  fondent  des  royaumes 
anglo-saxons  sur  des  territoires  dont  les  habitants  repoussent  l'assimila- 
tion, comme  ils  l'avaient  fait  du  temps  des  Romains.  On  peut  d'ailleurs 
supposer  que  ces  opérations  ne  sont  que  les  phases  violentes  d'un  courant 
migratoire  modeste,  mais  régulier,  entre  le  continent  et  la  Bretagne. 
Déjà,  les  points  communs  avec  les  peuples  du  Jutland  et  du  Schleswig 
sont  nombreux  (langue,  alphabet  runique,  religion,  calendrier,  agricul- 
ture, organisation  politique).  C'est  sur  cette  couche  de  fond  anglo- 
saxonne  que  vont  se  superposer  les  effets  des  invasions  Scandinaves. 
Au  IXe  siècle,  des  peuples  de  culture  semblable  rayonnent  autour  de  la 
Mer  baltique:  les  Danois  écument  la  Mer  du  nord,  les  Norvégiens  par- 
courent les  archipels  de  l'Ecosse  ainsi  que  l'Irlande,  tandis  que  les 
Varègues  remontent  les  fleuves  de  la  côte  orientale  de  la  Baltique.^^ 
Aucun  lien  solide,  pas  même  la  religion  catholique,  ne  rassemble  ces 
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différents  groupes.  L'entreprise  éphémère  de  Knut  le  Grand  qui  essaye 
d'unifier  la  Scandinavie  au  début  du  Xle  siècle,  peut  être  interprétée 
comme  la  première  tentative  de  réunir  sous  un  même  sceptre,  des  peuples 
qui  relèvent  d'une  origine  commune.  Cette  idée  refait  surface  plus  tard 
au  Moyen  Age,  mais  son  caractère  temporaire  nous  prouve  qu'elle  n'est 
que  le  résultat  de  renversements  d'alliances  ou  d'unions  matrimoniales. 

Enfin,  ce  n'est  qu'en  1389  que  le  désir  d'unir  sous  un  même  pouvoir 
les  territoires  de  Scandinavie,  se  matérialise  par  la  proclamation  de 
l'Union  de  Kalmar.  Margareta,  reine  du  Danemark  et  de  la  Norvège, 
répond  à  l'appel  que  lui  lance  la  noblesse  suédoise;  ses  troupes  chassent 
hors  de  la  Suède  Albrecht  de  Mecklembourg.  Elle  est  proclamée  reine 
de  Suède.  L'union  qui  en  résulte,  consacre  la  réunion  des  trois  couron- 
nes sous  un  même  sceptre,  tout  en  respectant  les  lois  et  l'organisation 
administrative  de  chaque  royaume.  Cette  entité  va  subir  durant  tout  le 
XVe  siècle,  les  assauts  de  forces  centrifuges  venues  principalement  de 
Suède.  La  lutte  qui  oppose  Hans,  roi  du  Danemark,  aux  Sture,  régents 
de  la  Suède,  en  est  l'illustration.  Du  fait  que  les  Sture  obtiennent  l'appui 
de  la  population  (le  Commun),  leur  cause  a  été  interprétée  par  certains, 
comme  l'expression  du  nationalisme  suédois. 

Quant  aux  partisans  de  l'Union  de  Kalmar,  ils  se  recrutent  principale- 
ment parmi  les  souverains  des  royaumes  du  Danemark  et  de  la  Norvège. 
Il  serait  cependant  téméraire  de  conclure  que  cette  union  n'est  que 
l'apanage  des  familles  régnantes.  On  constate  au  contraire,  que  les  Con- 
seils des  Nobles  des  différents  royaumes,  poursuivent  le  même  objectif, 
malgré  les  divergences  avec  la  royauté.  Il  existe  en  effet,  par  dessus  les 
frontières,  des  liens  familiaux  et  économiques,  comme  en  témoigne  le 
patrimoine  de  la  famille  Tott.  La  fin  de  l'Union  au  XVIe  siècle,  s'expli- 
que par  la  lutte  de  ces  deux  tendances  rivales:  l'affrontement  entre 
Christian  II  du  Danemark  et  le  groupe  de  Sten  Sture  le  Jeune  soutenu 
par  les  Conseils  du  Royaume,  en  est  l'illustration,  et  constitue  le  dernier 
épisode  de  l'union  pan-scandinave  (1512-1520).  L'absorpsion  de  la 
Norvège  dans  le  giron  danois  en  est  le  dernier  vestige,  solide  certes,  puis- 
qu'il durera  jusqu'en  1814. 

L'histoire  de  l'Angleterre  est  influencée,  comme  celle  de  ses  voisins, 
l'Ecosse,  le  pays  de  Galles  et  l'Irlande,  par  un  apport  démographique 
extérieur.  L'installation  de  la  monarchie  normande  réalise  la  fusion 
d'éléments  de  culture  anglo-saxonne  et  Scandinave.  Cependant  là  s'arrête, 
si  l'on  excepte  le  règne  de  Knut  le  Grand,  le  processus  qui  aurait  pu  mener 
à  une  union  politique  des  régions  situées  de  part  et  d'autre  de  la  Mer  du 
nord.  Les  tentatives  menées  par  les  Anglais,  dans  le  but  de  détourner  le 
comte  de  Flandre  de  son  suzerain,  le  roi  de  France,  demeurent  sans 
lendemain. 

Aux  échanges  commerciaux  avec  le  continent  auxquels  nous  avons 
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déjà  fait  allusion,  s'ajoute  comme  facteur  d'unité,  la  multitude  de  pro- 
jets de  mariage  et  les  alliances  conclues  dès  le  Moyen  Age,  entre  les 
différentes  maisons  de  l'Europe  du  nord.  En  outre,  on  peut  penser  que 
les  mariages  contractés  par  les  commerçants  étrangers  avec  les  filles  de 
la  bourgeoisie  locale,  dans  les  villes  où  ils  sont  en  affaires,  représentent 
un  facteur  d'intégration  entre  les  membres  de  différentes  communautés. 

Aux  Xlle  et  XlIIe  siècles,  l'émigration  de  gens  venus  de  Flandre,  du 
Brabant  et  surtout  de  Westphalie,  se  déverse  sur  le  pourtour  de  la  Baltique. 
Originaires  de  contrées  où  la  pression  démographique  est  intense,  ces 
immigrants  recherchent  des  conditions  de  vie  matérielle  meilleures.  Ils 
fondent  des  villes  (Lûbeck,  Stralsund,  Wismar)  ou  bien  s'installent  dans 
des  nouveaux  quartiers  adjacents  aux  noyaux  existants  (Danzig,  Rostock, 
Stettin).  L'apport  germanique  constitue  dans  certaines  villes,  la  moitié 
de  la  population.  Il  s'intègre  dans  différents  secteurs  à  la  population 
locale.  En  Suède  comme  au  Danemark,  les  nouveaux  venus  travaillent 
comme  artisans,  commerçants,  ou  dans  les  mines.^^ 

Les  persécutions  et  la  misère  provoquées  par  les  conflits  armés, 
amènent  le  départ  des  mécontents  et  des  menacés  par  le  pouvoir  en  place. 
On  assiste  depuis  le  Moyen  Age,  a  un  mouvement  intermittent  de  gens 
qui  quittent  leur  domicile  pour  s'installer  dans  des  régions  plus  sûres. 
Indépendamment  de  l'aspect  matériel  (octroi  de  privilèges),  on  peut 
avancer  que  le  choix  de  leur  "patrie  d'adoption"  repose  sur  le  fait  que 
le  nouveau  venu  ne  s'y  sente  pas  totalement  étranger,  et  qu'il  partage, 
inconsciemment  peut  être,  plusieurs  points  en  commun.  C'est  sans  doute 
le  cas  des  Flamands  qui  émigrent  de  l'autre  côté  de  la  Manche.  Les 
troubles  qui  agitent  la  Flandre  au  XI Ve  siècle,  fournissent  aux  rois 
d'Angleterre,  le  prétexte  pour  attirer  des  artisans  de  la  draperie  dans 
leur  royaume. 

Au  XVIe  siècle  apparaît  un  événement  qui  déchire  l'Europe  occiden- 
tale en  deux  blocs:  la  Réforme.  Ce  phénomène  va  provoquer  le  déplace- 
ment de  plusieurs  personnes  à  l'extérieur  du  monde  catholique.  Il  existe 
dans  l'espace  que  nous  étudions,  deux  aires  de  culture  privilégiées.  La 
première  se  situe  à  l'est  de  la  Baltique.  Elle  constitue  un  carrefour 
important  où  se  rencontrent  les  valeurs  culturelles  germaniques,  Scandi- 
naves et  slaves.  C'est  là  que  s'opposent  aux  souverains  suédois,  partisans 
d'une  Eglise  réformée,  l'Ordre  teutonique,  puis  le  royaume  de  Pologne, 
défenseurs  du  catholicisme.  La  seconde  aire  se  développe  autour  de  la 
Flandre  et  du  Brabant.  Le  port  d'Anvers  (remplacé  par  Amsterdam  après 
le  blocus  de  l'Escaut  en  1585)  matérialise  la  rencontre  entre  le  sud  et  le 
nord,  entre  le  catholicisme  et  le  protestantisme. 

Le  nord  de  l'Europe,  principalement  l'espace  que  nous  étudions, 
s'identifie  avec  le  mouvement  d'opposition  à  Rome.  Tout  comme  la 
conversion  au  catholicisme  leur  avait  permis  d'entrer  dans  la  Chrétienté, 
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l'adhésion  au  protestantisme  agit  comme  un  dénominateur  commun  qui 
différencie,  sur  le  plan  religieux,  les  gens  du  nord  de  leurs  voisins  du  sud. 
L'Angleterre,  l'Ecosse,  les  Provinces-Unies,  la  Scandinavie,  optent  pour 
la  Réforme.  Parmi  ces  régions  qui  accueillent  un  grand  nombre  de  pro- 
testants qui  fuient  les  représailles  de  l'Eglise  catholique,  l'Angleterre  et 
les  Provinces-Unies  apparaissent  comme  des  havres  de  tolérance  où  con- 
vergent des  hommes  qui  apportent  leurs  idées,  leur  savoir-faire  et  leur 
fortune.  La  Réforme  nous  permet  de  constater  que  c'est  dans  le  domaine 
religieux  que  se  traduit  avec  le  plus  d'éclat  au  XVIe  siècle,  la  différence 
culturelle  du  monde  nordique  face  à  l'Europe  méridionale.  En  décou- 
vrant les  raisons  qui  sont  à  la  base  du  succès  de  la  "nouvelle  religion" 
dans  les  états  du  nord,  l'historien  contribuerait  à  définir  les  forces  qui 
sont  sous-jacentes  à  l'évolution  historique  de  cette  partie  de  l'Europe. 

Le  but  de  ces  quelques  lignes  était  de  sensibiliser  le  lecteur  à  la  néces- 
sité d'oublier  les  barrières  que  nous  imposent  les  histoires  nationales  et 
de  faire  la  jonction  entre  les  différentes  aires  de  culture  qui  se  sont 
développées  autour  de  l'espace  Mer  du  nord-Mer  baltique.  Les  exemples 
que  j'ai  avancés  durant  ce  survol  rapide,  n'étaient  peut  être  pas  les  plus 
judicieux,  mais  si  tel  est  le  cas,  le  fait  qu'ils  soient  inadéquats  témoigne 
du  chemin  qu'il  reste  à  parcourir.  Sans  nier  les  particularités  que  l'on 
constate  à  l'étude  de  certaines  régions,  on  devrait  arriver  à  distinguer 
des  traits  communs,  des  lignes  de  force  qui  nous  permettraient  d'appré- 
hender l'histoire  du  nord  de  l'Europe  dans  sa  totalité.  On  arriverait  ainsi 
à  une  connaissance  plus  raisonnée  d'un  phénomène  que  l'on  constate 
implicitement,  mais  dont  on  ne  peut  définir  les  causes  ni  les  modalités 
exactes:  la  bipolarisation  de  l'Europe  occidentale.  Cette  démarche  pour- 
rait s'appliquer  pour  toutes  les  périodes  de  l'histoire,  du  Moyen  Age  à 
l'époque  moderne,  étant  entendu,  qu'il  est  néanmoins  préférable  de 
procéder  par  époque. 

Les  obstacles  qui  se  dressent  au  devant  du  chercheur  canadien  sont 
nombreux.  La  base  indispensable  à  toute  étude  sérieuse  étant  la  consul- 
tation de  documents  de  première  main,  nous  sommes  forcés  d'admettre 
que  l'éloignement  et  la  dispersion  des  dépôts  d'archives  constituent  un 
obstacle  qu'il  est  impossible  d'éviter.  Nous  sommes  forcés  à  voyager  et 
à  consacrer  beaucoup  de  temps  au  déchiffrement  des  sources.  Il  n'en  est 
pas  de  même  pour  les  documents  imprimés,  les  livres  et  les  revues  qui 
pourraient  être  réunis  en  un  point  central  pour  le  dépouillement  et  la 
synthèse  des  connées.  Quant  aux  personnes  déjà  impliquées  dans  des 
études  locales,  un  inventaire  s'impose,  tant  pour  l'Europe  que  pour 
l'Amérique. ^^  Si  l'étude  de  l'espace  Mer  du  nord-Mer  baltique  dans  une 
perspective  historique,  est  une  notion  nouvelle  en  Amérique  du  Nord,  il 
n'en  est  pas  de  même  pour  certains  chercheurs  européens.  Il  existe  en  effet, 
à  l'université  de  Copenhagen,  l'Association  Internationale  d'Histoire  des 
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mers  nordiques,  dont  les  objectifs  concordent  avec  les  points  que  j'ai 
avancés.^^  Aux  Etats-Unis,  il  n'existe  à  ma  connaissance,  rien  de  com- 
parable. Deux  groupes  se  consacrent  à  la  promotion  des  études  Scandi- 
naves: The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  (à  New-York) ^^  et  The 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study.^^  Cette  dernière, 
issue  du  milieu  universitaire,  nous  concerne  tout  particulièrement,  puis- 
qu'elle encourage  la  recherche  dans  le  secteur  des  sciences  humaines. 
Au  Canada,  il  n'existe  pas  de  groupe  semblable.  Seules  l'Association 
canadienne  des  Slavistes^'^  et  l'Association  canadienne  pour  l'avance- 
ment des  études  néerlandaises^^  touchent  au  secteur  qui  nous  intéresse, 
encore  que  l'histoire  ne  soit  pas  leur  préoccupation  majeure. 

Les  lacunes  sont  donc  évidentes;  aussi,  la  place  existe  dans  ce  pays, 
non  seulement  pour  des  groupes  intéressés  aux  études  Scandinaves,  mais 
encore  pour  ceux  qui  désirent  effectuer  une  synthèse  plus  large  des 
recherches  accomplies  dans  les  différentes  aires  linguistiques  de  l'Europe 
du  nord. 

Université  de  Montréal 
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The  Argument  of  Comedy  in 
Thomas  More's 

Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies 

WALTER  M.  GORDON 


What  C.S.  Lewis  has  said  of  the  literary  value  of  Thomas  More's  works 
in  general  appHes  most  pointedly  to  his  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies: 
"Nearly  all  that  is  best. . .  is  comic  or  close  to  comedy."  ^  While  a  modern 
reader  may  not  take  enthusiastically  to  the  long  passages  of  the  dialogue's 
argumentative  prose,  he  will  have  no  trouble  enjoying  the  merry  tales 
that  appear  more  frequently  here  than  in  any  other  of  More's  polemical 
works.^  After  reading  the  book,  he  may  even  hold  the  same  tales  in  his 
memory  long  after  he  has  forgotten  the  issues  under  question,  recalling 
them  as  separate  opuscula  in  their  own  right,  independent,  as  it  were, 
from  the  debate  in  which  they  are  situated.  More,  himself,  seems  to 
have  wondered  if  the  "tales  and  merry  words"  belonged  there  in  the 
first  place. ^  He  mentions,  in  the  introduction  to  the  dialogue,  the 
danger  of  disturbing  certain  "sad  men"  by  the  insertion  of  light  and 
diverting  stories  into  serious  discussion.**  The  difficulty,  however, 
which  engaged  More  goes  beyond  mere  playfulness  because  some  of  the 
dialogue's  tales,  besides  being  merry,  are  bawdy  as  well.  In  the  end, 
after  asking  the  advice  of  other  men  reputed  for  their  virtue  and  learning, 
he  decided  to  include  those  several  comic  passages  which  now  belong  to 
the  work.  More's  reluctance  to  excise  the  merry  tales  from  a  controversy 
which  he  took  in  earnest  suggests  that  these  stories  amount  to  more 
than  a  casual  bit  of  self-indulgence  in  his  predilection  for  comic  narrative; 
rather  it  implies  that  the  tales  cohere  with  the  author's  purpose  in 
writing  the  book.  An  examination,  therefore,  of  those  ways  in  which 
Morean  comedy  conforms  to  the  dialogue's  inner  structure  and  supports 
its  argument  should  disclose  to  us  a  fuller  significance  of  the  merry 
tales  by  relating  them  to  both  the  form  and  the  content  of  the  work. 
This  study,  then,  will  first  attend  to  the  artistic  relevancy  of  the  stories 
by  analyzing  the  contribution  they  make  within  the  particular  literary 
genre  containing  them,  and  then  it  will  attempt  to  connect  this  same 
comedy  to  both  the  main  issue  under  discussion  and  the  central  objectives 
of  the  book.  In  trying  to  achieve  this,  a  balance  must  be  struck  between 
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a  representation  of  the  tales  as  totally  purposive  and  one  that  sees  them 
as  utterly  inane.  Since  More,  himself,  calls  these  stories  "idle"  and 
"wanton,"^  we  must  not,  in  a  heavy-handed  manner,  overburden  them 
with  argumentative  meaning  and  intention.  Part  of  their  effectiveness, 
even  within  the  controversy,  lies  in  a  digressive  quality  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  characteristic  of  all  the  tales.  This,  however,  is  not  to  say 
that  they  are  pointless,  but  only  that  part  of  their  force  lies  in  their 
sportive,  absurd  nature. 

As  the  title  tells  us,  this  polemical  work  is  not  a  tract  in  which  we 
can  expect  a  one-sided  presentation  of  the  material  but  a  dialogue 
whose  art  form  reaches  its  fullest  expression  in  the  dramatic  engagement 
of  not  one  but  two  voices.  In  other  words,  the  genre  encourages  con- 
tention by  allowing  the  representation  of  more  than  one  mind  or  one 
position.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies,  especially 
in  the  last  book,  the  drama  of  the  piece  all  but  fades  out  because  the 
Messenger  turns  passive  and  pliant,  as  the  author  anticipates,  perhaps 
too  early,  the  character's  final  capitulation.  In  the  early  going,  however, 
he  is  very  much  alive;  and  nothing  adds  more  to  his  vitality  than  the 
tales  he  tells.  The  comic  narrative  of  both  the  Messenger  and  of  "More" 
is  ideally  suited  to  the  dialogue  form  since  their  stories  are  told  in  the 
argumentative  and  spirited  tones  not  only  of  their  own  voices  but  also 
of  those  belonging  to  the  characters  who  crop  up  in  the  tales.  Perhaps 
the  wealth  of  vocal  quality  found  within  the  narrative  constitutes  its 
strongest  appeal  and  also  discloses  an  advantage  it  enjoys  over  the  more 
widely  known  Utopia. 

As  Utopia  is  aristocratic,  recondite,  and  sophisticated,  the  Dialogue 
Concerning  Heresies  is  popular,  straightforward,  and  down-to-earth. 
Certainly  the  demands  of  two  different  audiences  necessitated  the 
change  of  style  we  notice  when  we  pass  from  the  Latin  to  the  English 
dialogue.  The  former  was  written  for  the  intelligentsia  and  those 
politicians  interested  in  culture  and  reform;  the  latter  had  to  appeal  to 
a  much  wider  public  which,  according  to  the  commission  More  had 
received  from  Bishop  Tunstall,  included  the  simple  and  unlearned.* 
So  More  abandoned  the  language  of  the  scholars  and  turned  to  the 
vernacular.  Hence,  where  Utopia  develops  a  style  based  on  Latin 
literary  precedents,  the  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies'  speech  relies 
less  on  earlier  written  works  and  more  on  the  spoken  word  of  Tudor 
Englishmen;  it  speaks  less  like  a  book  and  more  like  a  man  with  a  living 
voice.  The  necessity,  then,  of  appealing  to  a  wider  audience  tapped 
More's  great  talent  for  evoking  the  rhythms  and  inflections  of  vital, 
native  language  within  a  comic  ambience.  Of  course,  this  vitality  of 
speech  diminishes  when  "More"  becomes  involved  in  a  lengthy  theolo- 
gical proof;  but,  wherever  a  merry  tale  appears,  the  colloquial  verve 
reasserts  itself. 
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At  its  best,  the  style  of  the  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies  estabUshes 
a  conversational  tone  so  that  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  he  is  overhearing 
the  discussion  between  "More"  and  the  Messenger.  The  language  is 
speckled  with  interjection  and  expletive  and  thrives  on  a  concrete 
imagery  drawn  from  familiar  settings.  The  Messenger,  observing  such 
frantic  devotion  in  the  Catholic  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office,  wonders 
"whether  the  bees  in  their  hives  use  to  say  matins  among  them.  For 
even  such  another  buzzing  they  make"  (208).  The  images,  relaxed  and 
ready  to  hand,  recall  the  domestic  activities  of  baking  bread  and  lighting 
candles  and  establish  a  mood  of  unaffected  homeliness.  This  atmosphere 
invites  colloquial  and  proverbial  expressions:  "as  a  pair  of  spectacles 
should  stand  a  blind  frere"  (147);  "if  the  wager  were  but  a  butterfly,  I 
would  never  award  him  one  wing"  (216);  "here  was  a  great  post  well 
thwited  to  a  pudding  prick"  (236).  The  picturesque  diction  includes 
words  of  Germanic  root  like  "stagger,"  "underpin,"  and  "stick"  in 
meanings  which  today  are  usually  expressed  by  the  mellifluous  yet  less 
graphic  words  of  Latin  pedigree:  "vacillate,"  "support,"  and  "hesitate." 
The  rhythms  move  in  accompaniment  to  the  scenes  painted  as  when  the 
Messenger  describes  the  riotous  behaviour  involved  in  the  cult  of  shrines. 
In  one  sentence,  the  stagger  and  devilish  whirl  of  the  pseudo-pilgrims 
is  cadenced  into  the  prose:  "But  the  most  part  that  cometh  [on  pil- 
grimage], Cometh  for  no  devotion  at  all,  but  only  for  good  company,  to 
babble  thitherward  and  drink  drunk  there,  and  dance  and  reel  home- 
ward" (140). 

As  the  conversation  between  "More"  and  the  Messenger  develops, 
the  doors  and  shutters  of  the  study  at  Chelsea  open  onto  the  world 
about  them,  introducing  a  pageant  of  players  whose  stage  is  the  whole 
of  Tudor  England  and  the  Continent  too.  The  setting  shifts  from 
London  to  St.  Albans  to  Picardy  to  Leominster  and  back  to  Chelsea. 
In  a  universal  appeal  to  the  English  readers  of  those  days.  More  holds 
up  a  mirror  to  his  audience  and  captures  a  whole  society  when  he 
animates  a  great  variety  of  character  types:  monks,  housewives,  gray- 
beards,  fools,  friars,  harlots,  and  newlyweds.  Many  of  these  speak  for 
themselves  in  a  language  tailored  to  the  person.  The  "old  sage  father 
fool"  from  Kent  has  his  own  accent:  "Nay,  by  our  Lady,  masters,  quod 
he,  yche  [I]  cannot  tell  you  well,  why,  but  chote  [I  wote]  well  it  hath" 
(278).  These  lesser  personae  find  roles  in  the  tales  told  by  the  two 
main  actors,  and  the  stories  themselves  furnish  striking  examples  of 
More's  dramatic  artistry,  for  each  narrative  passage,  as  well  as  revealing 
the  religious  propensities  and  irregularities  of  the  times,  tells  us  much 
about  the  personalities  of  the  narrator  and  the  listener.  The  merry  tales 
are  given  and  received  "in  character." 

When  "More"  and  the  Messenger  are  discussing  the  important  question 
of  miracles,  the  young  antagonist  betrays  an  unreadiness  to  give  credence 
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to  the  account  of  miraculous  intervention  from  on  high.  "More"  sees 
here  a  soft  spot  and  explores  it  to  his  advantage.  Playfully,  he  baits  his 
hook  by  implying  that  he,  himself,  has  seen  a  miracle  but  demurs  from 
recounting  it  because  the  Messenger  is  "so  circumspect  and  wary  in 
belief"  (131).  This  ruse  stirs  the  curiosity  of  the  young  man  who 
promises  total  credence  since  "More"  is  such  a  reliable  and  trustworthy 
witness.  The  contrast  heightens  between  the  slow,  deliberate  "More" 
and  the  Messenger  who  sits  on  thorns  until  he  can  hear  the  tale.  Finally, 
the  older  man  concedes  and  relates  to  him  the  story  of  a  Walbrook 
couple  who,  on  their  wedding  night,  came  together  in  the  bridal  chamber. 
"And  the  same  night.  .  .  ,"  "More"  hesitates,  "yet  abide,  let  me  not  lie; 
now  in  faith  to  say  the  truth  I  am  not  very  sure  of  the  time,  but  surely 
as  it  appeared  afterward,  it  was  of  likelihood  the  same  night,  or  some 
other  time  soon  after,  except  it  happened  a  little  afore."  The  narrator 
delays  only  to  increase  the  desire  for  solution  in  the  Messenger  (and  the 
reader).  Where  will  he  turn  now  that  he  has  his  couple  in  bed  on  their 
wedding  night?  or  is  this  miracle  only  a  bedroom  farce?  By  leisurely 
musing  on  the  time  of  the  event,  "More"  comically  detaches  himself 
from  embarrassment  and  aggravates  the  impatience  of  the  Messenger. 
"No  force  for  the  time,"  he  cries.  "More"  replies  by  affirming  that 
the  young  bride  was  known  for  her  virtue,  so  he  presumes  that  she  first 
went  to  bed  with  her  mate  on  the  wedding  night.  With  the  time  problem 
solved,  the  tale  suddenly  lurches  to  its  finish  as  the  male  semen  turns 
"in  the  woman's  body  first  into  blood,  and  after  into  shape  of  man 
child.  And  then  waxed  quick  and  she  great  therewith."  The  baby  then 
appears  as  a  boy  no  taller  than  the  "length  of  a  foot"  and,  when  last  seen, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  had  grown  an  inch  longer  than  the 
narrator.  The  Messenger,  of  course,  expresses  his  disappointment  at 
this  miracle  which  sends  "More"  into  a  stirring  defense  of  his  vision  of 
the  wonder  hidden  in  humdrum  daily  existence.  The  teller  of  the  tale 
has  recounted  it  within  the  established  range  of  his  character:  playfully, 
musingly,  tauntingly;  and  his  listener  has  reacted  predictably  with  the 
eagerness  and  impatience  which  denote  him  throughout  the  work. 

The  impetuosity  we  see  in  the  Messenger  as  a  Hstener  also  typifies  his 
manner  of  telling  a  story.  When  he  attacks  the  abuses  of  Catholic  pil- 
grimage with  the  tale  of  the  outlandish  shrine  at  St.  Walery,  he  races 
through  the  plot,  arrives  at  a  premature  ending,  and  then  begins  his 
conclusion:  "Was  not  this  —  Abide!  By  God,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
one  thing  that  would  not  be  left  for  a  groat"  (195).  He  then  appends  a 
further  episode  to  his  tale  and  extends  it  by  a  third.  The  Messenger's 
exuberance  forces  the  hasty  finish  and  quick  retreat  back  into  the  story. 
In  addition  to  the  eagerness  so  patent  here  and  elsewhere,  the  disputant 
musters  the  details  of  his  assault  on  St.  Walery  with  great  seriousness. 
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But  only  when  we  look  at  the  matter  of  his  tale  and  know  the  purpose 
of  this  pilgrimage  can  we  appreciate  the  comic  importance  of  his  being 
earnest. 

The  holy  travellers  to  St.  Walery  go  there  to  beg  the  help  of  the 
patron  saint  "specially  sought  unto  for  the  stone"  and  in  the  chapel  of 
this  curious  shrine  are  hung,  as  thank-offerings  for  answered  prayers, 
the  images  of  men's  and  women's  "gear  made  in  wax."  The  rites  inside 
the  chapel  sanctuary  extend  the  phallic  symbolism  as  the  genitals  of 
the  suppliant  pilgrims  are  passed  through  a  silver  ring  at  the  altar's 
end.  The  explosively  comic  potential  at  the  base  of  the  story  obviously 
originates  in  the  contrast  between  the  religious  setting  and  the  material 
object  of  the  devotions.  Waxen  pudenda  are  blazoned  in  this  house  of 
prayer  and  made  the  centerpiece  for  a  liturgy.  It  is,  however,  the 
dramatic  animation  of  this  scene  which  reahzes  its  latent  comedy  to  the 
full.  Not  only  does  the  Messenger  tell  his  tale  in  dead  earnest,  but  the 
main  characters  inside  the  story  engage  in  their  roles  with  equal  serious- 
ness. A  monk,  standing  at  the  altar  and  blessing  threads  of  Venice 
gold  to  be  later  knit  about  the  gear,  casts  up  "his  rings  and  threads  in 
great  anger"  and  goes  his  way  when  a  merry  fellow's  sly  remark  about 
the  size  of  his  wife's  gear  causes  an  outbreak  of  laughter.  A  "good 
sad  woman"  tries  to  sell  to  the  visiting  Englishman  a  gear-length  candle 
"which  should  bren  up  in  the  chapel  and  certain  prayers  should  there 
be  said  the  while.  And  this  was  against  the  stone  the  very  sheet  anchor." 
The  Englishman's  wife,  however,  being  "a  good  faithful  Christian 
woman"  and  loving  no  such  superstitions,  prevents  her  husband's 
purchase  of  the  candle;  for,  "when  she  heard  once  of  brenning  up  the 
candle,  she  knit  the  brows  and  earnestly  blessing  her:  "Beware  in  the 
virtue  of  God  what  ye  do,'  quod  she.  'Bum  up?'  quod  She.  'Marry  God 
forbid.  It  would  waste  up  your  gear  upon  pain  of  my  life.  I  pray  you 
beware  of  such  witchcraft.'"  The  good  wife  fears  superstition  while 
yielding  to  it  with  the  other  pilgrims,  and  the  grave  voices  issuing  from 
the  slightly  mad  and  delirious  ambience  intensify  with  their  solemn 
utterances  the  comedy  in  the  situation. 

The  words  of  the  good  wife  at  St.  Walery  are  indicative  of  the  many 
distinctive  voices  that  rise  out  of  the  merry  tales.  A  humorous  disparity 
exists  between  her  tone  of  authority  and  the  empty,  superstitious 
content  of  her  words.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  woman  whose 
devotion  to  Mary  cools  when  she  is  told  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
Jewish:  "  'What?  Ye  mock,  I  wis;  I  pray  you  tell  truth.'  And  when  it 
was  so  fully  affirmed  that  she  at  last  believed  it,  'And  was  she  a  Jew,' 
quod  she,  'so  help  me  God  and  halidom,  I  shall  love  her  the  worse  while 
I  live'  "  (137).  The  harangue  of  the  zealous  reformer  is  captured  in  the 
warning  Friar  Donald  hurls  at  his  flock  about  the  dangers  of  pilgrimage: 
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"Ye  men  of  London,  gang  on  your  self  with  your  wives  to  Willesden  in 
the  devil's  name  or  else  keep  them  at  home  with  you  with  sorrow"  (  1 40). 
The  contention  in  all  of  these  voices  together  with  the  diversity  of 
characterization  throughout  the  tales  illustrates  how  they  contribute 
to  the  drama  and  art  of  this  dialogue.  Even  if,  however,  we  can  find 
reason  for  justifying  the  presence  of  these  stories  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  this,  in  itself,  does  not  explain  how  they  pertain  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  controversy.  What  is  the  connection  between  the  merry 
tales  and  the  argument  of  the  book? 

Although  this  dialogue  wanders  freely  as  its  two  characters  discuss 
pilgrimages,  shrines,  images,  the  scriptures,  the  punishment  of  heresy, 
and  the  beHefs  of  heretics,  the  outcome  of  the  debate  hinges  on  the 
identity  of  the  true  church.  If  it  is  equivalent  to  the  established  Catholic 
communion,  then  all  other  questions  must  be  referred  to  the  teaching 
of  Rome;  if  it  be  not  the  Church  of  Rome,  then  the  disputants  must 
locate  that  body  of  believers  wherein  the  truth  of  Christianity  can  be 
discovered.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  William  Tyndale,  More's  chief 
English  antagonist,'^  held  to  a  belief  in  a  spiritual  church  whose  presence 
is  only  vaguely  defined  while  More  was  committed  to  a  most  tangible 
and  recognizable  assembly  of  Christians  under  the  leadership  of  the 
pope.  Of  course,  the  vulnerable  side  of  this  latter  position  lies  in  the 
ease  with  which  such  a  visible,  historical,  and  human  society  can  be 
observed  and  criticized,  and  this  is  precisely  what  the  reformers  at  that 
moment  were  doing.  Rather  than  suppress  the  abuses  in  the  church  of 
his  day,  however.  More  gives  the  Messenger  a  free  rein  to  cite  a  number 
of  examples  of  Catholic  decadency,  and  his  attack  often  takes  the  form 
of  a  story.  Because  these  tales  told  against  Catholicism  seem,  more  than 
the  other  stories,  to  run  against  the  purpose  of  the  book,  they  demand 
our  special  attention.  Of  course,  the  anti-Catholic  tales  contribute 
significantly  to  the  polemical,  two-sided  structure  of  the  dialogue; 
but  my  concern  now  is  with  their  doctrinal,  not  their  artistic  relevance. 

The  defamatory  tales  range  from  parenthetical  anecdotes  such  as 
the  vignette  mentioned  above  of  a  Catholic  woman's  anti-Jewish  pre- 
judice to  the  fully  embellished  and  dramatized  narrative  of  St.  Walery. 
The  most  bawdy  and  malicious  stories  are  told  by  the  Messenger,  who 
jokingly  refers  to  clerical  incontinence  in  the  tale  of  the  husband  who, 
on  catching  his  parish  priest  making  love  to  his  wife,  accused  him 
publicly.  When  ordered  by  the  bishop  to  withdraw  his  charge,  the 
frustrated  layman,  after  his  formal  recantation,  felt  driven  to  add, 
".  .  .  'mouth,  mouth,  thou  liest.'  And  by  and  by  thereupon  he  set  his 
hand  upon  both  his  eyen  and  said,  'But  eyen,  eyen  ...  by  the  Mass,  ye 
lie  not  a  whit'  "  (127).  The  Messenger's  attack  becomes  more  unsettling 
when  he  takes  up  the  case  of  the  pious  hoax  at  Leominster  where  the 
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prior  of  the  religious  house  and  his  paramour  frequently  stage  a  miracle 
clever  enough  to  draw  in  great  crowds  of  people  from  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  lady  in  question,  Elizabeth  by  name,  lives 
only  on  the  sustenance  of  the  Eucharist  which  at  communion  is  seen  to 
fly  [by  means  of  a  device]  from  the  prior's  paten  into  her  mouth  "as 
though  it  came  alone"  (135).  The  trick  is  so  deftly  rigged  that  the 
awestricken  faithful  cry  out  for  the  prayers  and  intercession  of  their 
little  saint  and  give  generously  to  the  coffers  of  the  prior.  The  lady 
makes  her  home  within  an  enclosed  grille  in  the  rood  loft  of  the  mona- 
stery church,  although,  when  the  chicanery  is  exposed,  it  is  also  revealed 
that  the  bars  of  the  place  were  not  strong  enough  to  keep  out  her 
lover  once  night  fell. 

This  tale  of  Elizabeth  and  the  prior  is  told  within  the  larger  framework 
of  a  discussion  about  the  credibility  of  miracles.  It  is  preceded  by 
"More's"  own  story  of  the  beggar  couple  from  Berwick  who  attempt 
to  dupe  the  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban's  when  the  husband, 
after  feigning  blindness,  claims  that  his  sight  is  restored  him  through  the 
intercession  of  the  town's  patron  saint  (134).^  Becoming  the  center  of 
municipal  pride  and  interest,  the  knave  is  interviewed  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  Humfrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  initial  enthusiasm 
over  the  event  is  cooled  when  he  queries  the  beggar.  Although  supposedly 
blind  from  birth,  he  can  yet  name  and  discern  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  Both  the  tales  of  Leominster  and  St.  Alban's,  together  with 
that  of  the  previously  discussed  St.  Walery,  discredit,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  the  Catholic  regard  for  pilgrimages  and  shrines  as  well  as  the 
belief  in  the  miracles  associated  with  these  places  of  devotion. 

If,  however,  we  ask  ourselves  just  what  it  is  that  we  are  invited  to 
find  amusing  in  all  of  these  stories,  we  discover  it  is  neither  the  practice 
of  pilgrimage  nor  the  notion  of  miracles  in  themselves.  At  St.  Walery 
we  laugh  at  the  droll  and  bemused  excesses  of  the  pilgrims;  both  at 
St.  Alban's  and  Leominster,  the  humour  centres  on  the  meeting  between 
a  naive  group  of  common  people  and  a  couple  of  swindlers  who  are 
more  than  ready  to  exploit  a  great  willingness  to  give  credence  on 
the  part  of  their  fellow  men.  In  all  three  tales,  much  of  the  comedy  is 
directed  at  an  extreme  kind  of  human  credulity  which  More  always 
regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  sound  belief.  In  his  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  Lucian's  Philopseudes ,  a  dialogue  inspiring  these  tales. 
More  writes  of  that  "superstition,  which  obtrudes  everywhere  under  the 
guise  of  religion"  and  of  those  lies  uttered  in  the  name  of  truth  by 
which  the  common  people  especially  are  deceived.^  All  three  of  these 
stories  are  told  in  the  earthy  tradition  of  the  fabliau  so  popular  with 
the  rude  and  unlettered  part  of  the  audience  More  was  attempting  to 
reach.  His  concern  here  is  not  with  the  heretic  but  with  his  listeners' 
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proclivity  to  error  and  deception  on  which  all  falsehood  thrives.  These 
particular  stories,  therefore,  carry  something  of  a  Jonsonian  intent 
when  they  provoke  the  audience  to  behold  and  laugh  at  its  own  folly. 
Furthermore,  the  author,  in  ridiculing  excesses  that  are  peculiarly 
Catholic,  is  himself  laughing  at  that  which,  in  a  sense,  is  his  own. 

The  readiness  with  which  More  introduces  this  comic  picture  of  the 
abuses  in  Catholic  devotion  is  related  to  the  previously  mentioned 
major  issue  of  the  debate  centering  on  the  identity  of  the  true  church. 
As  Richard  Marius  has  pointed  out,  More  defines  the  church  as  a  "body 
united  by  a  common  confession  of  faith,  not  a  congregation  united  by 
the  virtuous  living  of  the  membership. "^°  This  latter  view  is  adopted 
by  Tyndale  when  he  distinguishes  between  the  church  made  up  of  "the 
elect  only"  and  that  other  multitude  consisting  of  "the  common  rascal 
of  all  that  believe,  whether  with  the  mouth  only,  and  carnally  without 
spirit."  ^^  In  this  second  congregation  Tyndale  places  those  whom  God 
never  elected,  never  called  and  whose  faith  is  that  "of  Judas,  of  Simon 
Magus,  of  the  devil,  and  of  the  pope;  in  whose  hearts  the  law  of  God 
is  not  written,  as  it  appeareth  by  their  works." ^^  Obviously,  Tyndale 's 
true  church  "that  sinneth  not"  cannot  be  identified  with  the  Catholic 
Church  which  More,  in  turn,  contends  to  be  Christ's  mystical  body. 
Against  Tyndale's  church  of  the  few,  therefore.  More  poses  one  of  the 
many;  against  the  church  of  the  elect,  he  poses  one  which  must  wait 
for  God's  final  judgement  when  the  cockle  will  be  separated  from  the 
good  corn;  against  the  church  of  the  impeccable,  he  poses  one  "as 
scabbed  as  ever  was  Job"  (185)  which  Christ  labours  to  cure.^^  More's 
true  church,  then,  in  opposition  to  Tyndale's,  includes  within  it  what 
the  latter  called  the  "common  rascal."  The  presence  of  this  element 
within  the  church  constitutes  the  doctrinal  antecedent  to  the  comic 
description  we  find  in  the  dialogue.  More's  view  of  the  church  in  no 
way  obliges  him  to  picture  its  members  without  fault;  sinners  exist 
within  it,  and  the  people  are  liable  to  abuse  its  teachings.  So  he  is  free 
to  describe  a  short-tempered  and  deluded  monk,  a  woman's  prejudice 
against  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  revels  at  Willesden  shrine  without 
betraying  the  basic  principles  of  his  position.  His  comedy,  far  from 
being  cramped  by  his  belief,  rises  quite  naturally  out  of  it. 

More's  realistic  humour  matches  the  realism  of  his  faith.  If  the 
church  is  composed  of  both  good  and  bad,  then  no  place,  no  group,  is 
so  privileged  as  to  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  sin.  He  derides  it  in 
the  mighty  and  the  lowly,  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  in  the  laity.  When  the 
Messenger  finishes  his  tale  of  the  harlot  Elizabeth  and  her  masquerade 
as  a  saint  in  Leominster,  "More"  dryly  comments  on  the  credulity  of 
the  people:  "And  also  men  might  well  think  that  a  young  she-saint 
was  not  metely  to  be  shrined  quick  in  a  monastery  among  a  meany  of 
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monks"  (135).  This  same  shrewd  eye  was  turned  on  Tyndale  after  he 
had  hedged  in  the  course  of  his  explanation  of  how  the  chosen  ones  of 
God  do  sin  on  occasion.  Tyndale  admitted  that  the  elect  sinned  only  in 
the  frailty  of  their  flesh,  but  never  "of  purpose,"  never  "consenting 
unto  sin";  and  so  "as  they  sin  not,  so  they  err  not."  ^^  More 's  refutation 
of  this  doctrine  comes  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  made  by  one  of  the  elect 
while  on  his  way  to  a  rendezvous  with  his  paramour: 

. .  .  iwis  though  I  go  thither  with  my  feet,  yet  I  will  not  agree  to  go 
thither  with  mine  heart  lo.  Nor  I  would  not  come  at  her  at  all,  good 
lord,  saving  that  upon  the  great  occasion  that  I  had  when  I  saw  her  once, 
I  then  liked  her  so  well  that  I.  .  .  am  now  carried  thither  even  in  a  rage. 
But  yet  for  all  the  rage  I  will  not  cast  off  thy  yoke,  good  lord,  but  I  will 
carry  thy  yoke  still  about  my  neck  to  bed  with  her,  and  put  it  about 
her  neck  too,  and  yoke  us  both  together.  And  yet  after  all  this,  lo, 
when  all  the  rage  is  past.  .  .  then  will  I  pray  thee  of  pardon,  .  .  And  this 
good  mind,  good  lord,  will  I  keep  still  and  never  let  it  fall  out  of  my 
heart  so  that  all  the  while  that  I  lie  bassing  with  Bess  and  I  am  doing 
that  horrible  deed  with  my  body,  yet  will  I  never  agree  thereto  with 
my  heart.  *^ 

In  this  imaginative  objection,  More  takes  what  he  believes  to  be  a  self- 
contradictory  principle  in  his  opponent's  position  and  allows  it  full 
play  until  it  dies  under  the  pressure  of  the  absurdities  consequential 
to  it.  Here  we  catch  Morean  comedy  entering  into  the  argument  of  the 
debate  and  highlighting  the  deficiencies  in  Tyndale's  concept  of  the 
elect  who  people  his  true  church. 

As  well  as  conforming  to  the  thrust  of  More's  argumentation,  the 
comic  presence  in  this  controversy  elicits  an  affective  reaction  from  the 
reader.  There  is  a  rhetoric  at  work  in  the  fiction  of  the  merry  tales 
which  ultimately  seeks  to  persuade  the  audience  of  the  truth  in  the 
author's  vision  of  the  church,  and  it  operates  even  in  those  stories  told 
by  the  Messenger  which  disclose  the  scandalous  abuses  of  the  Catholic 
side.  Of  course,  these  last  mentioned,  narrative  passages  function  initially 
as  arguments  against  the  established  church;  but,  if  we  see  them  and  all 
of  these  tales  within  the  total  perspective  of  this  debate,  a  vision,  not 
only  of  the  church  but  also  of  man,  gradually  emerges  which  enjoys 
an  undeniable  attraction  and  underscores  a  corresponding  weakness  and 
lack  of  attraction  in  Tyndale's  stand. 

Tyndale 's  view  of  the  true  church  stresses  its  spiritual  essence,  an 
aspect  which  neither  side  could  afford  to  overlook,  although,  in  Tyndale's 
case,  his  concern  for  inner  nature  causes  him  to  neglect  the  total 
reality  he  is  attempting  to  define.  His  inclination  toward  a  secret, 
invisible  church  probably  originates  in  the  difficulty  he  has  in  finding  a 
visible,  organized  congregation  flourishing  throughout  the  great  stretch 
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of  history  which  answers  to  his  idea  of  what  a  Christian  society  should 
be.  In  keeping  with  his  notion  of  a  spiritual  Israel/^  Tyndale  lays  great 
emphasis  on  the  inner  purity,  the  spotless  conscience,  the  Christian 
holiness  found  in  each  of  the  elect  who  make  up  this  ideal  community. 
As  we  have  seen,  whatever  sin  is  perpetrated  by  one  of  these  chosen 
souls  must  be  attributed  to  the  weakness  of  his  flesh  and  not  to  his  own 
volition  or  will.  Such  an  outlook  disparages  the  body  and  allows  it  little 
or  no  place  in  the  religious  scheme  of  things.  Tyndale's  church,  by 
verging  on  the  invisible  and  the  totally  spiritual,  tends  to  do  the  same 
with  its  members  so  that  the  force  of  his  appeal  is  limited  to  only  one 
half  of  man,  that  part  which  escapes  the  reach  of  his  senses. 

More's  ecclesiology  leads  him  to  a  different  view  of  the  body.  Since 
he  believes  in  a  visible  church,  he  does  not  have  to  confine  himself  to 
purely  spiritual  realities.  His  church  develops  out  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Word  made  flesh  and  appeals  to  the  senses  in  its  rites,  statues,  pictures, 
and  ceremonies.  What  abuses  we  find  here,  of  course,  will  include  a 
physical  side  as  in  the  gross  imagery  at  St.  Walery.  In  spite  of  the  excesses, 
even  this  last  tale  announces  quite  unmistakably  that  the  body  has 
found  its  place  in  the  church,  in  its  very  sanctuary,  and  this  notion  is 
reinforced  on  a  much  higher  level  in  the  tale  of  the  Walbrook  couple 
where  the  marriage  act  is  described  in  connection  with  God's  working 
the  miracle  of  life.  Morean  comedy,  then,  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  author's  attempt  to  win  his  audience  to  his  side  by  appealing  to  the 
whole  man,  body  and  soul  together;  and  his  rhetoric,  freed  as  it  is  from 
the  constant  need  for  self-justifîcation,  permits  the  parody  of  Catholic 
aberration  since  More's  church  unambivalently  embraces  the  fallen,  the 
fooled,  the  fooling.  Mortal,  soiled,  comic  man  is  the  subject  of  the 
merry  tales;  and  the  author  never  loses  rapport  with  the  human  subject 
of  his  pageant. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  claim  that  More's  humour 
manifests  a  uniformity  of  excellence  throughout  the  entire  range  of  his 
polemical  writings.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  engage  in  two  distinct  species 
of  comedy:  one  aggressive,  hostile,  and  isolating;  the  other  pacifying, 
congenial,  and  communal.  In  order  to  define  clearly  the  differences 
between  the  two  and  see  which  is  most  apposite  to  the  controversy 
where  they  are  found,  we  must  first  look  briefly  at  the  nature  of  comedy 
and  two  basic  ways  of  reacting  to  it. 

Comedy,  in  paradoxical  league  with  tragedy,  chooses  as  a  special 
domain  of  its  interests  that  broad  field  of  human  failure  that  the  modern 
statistician  optimistically  reduces  and  calls  the  predictable  margin  of 
error.  Most  often  the  comic  genius  sets  out  to  awaken  within  us  a 
humorous  reaction  to  man's  benighted  condition.  According  to  Arthur 
Koestler,  this  link  between  laughter  and  human  aberrancy  is  made  by 
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several  philosophers:  "For  Aristotle  himself  laughter  was  closely  related 
to  ugliness  and  debasement;  for  Cicero  'the  province  of  the  ridiculous.  .  . 
lies  in  a  certain  baseness  and  deformity';  for  Descartes  laughter  is  a 
manifestation  of  joy  'mixed  with  surprise  or  hate  or  sometimes  with 
both';  in  Francis  Bacon's  list  of  laughable  objects,  the  first  place  is 
taken  by  'deformity.'"^''  If  we  grant  that  this  degradation  does  enter 
into  the  nature  of  comedy,  we  must  also  insist  that  the  comic  subject, 
falling  away  from  the  decorous  and  the  fitting,  can  be  presented  either 
antagonistically  or  sympathetically.  On  the  one  hand,  Falstaff,  that 
mountain  of  vice,  enjoys  such  a  rapport  with  us  that  we  are  inevitably 
disappointed  when  young  King  Henry  dismisses  him.  His  banishment 
from  the  court  we  can  endure,  but  not  from  the  stage.  On  the  other 
hand,  Volpone's  viciousness  leads  him  further  and  further  into  isolation 
until  he  is  divorced  from  the  good  feelings  of  the  audience.  Whereas 
Falstaffian  humour  encourages  a  kind  of  festive  communion,  Volponian 
mirth,  centred  as  it  is  on  the  destruction  of  others,  finally  redounds 
with  poetic  justice  on  the  perpetrator  himself. 

Volpone's  name,  like  others  in  the  play,  is  borrowed  from  the  animal 
world;  and,  indeed,  his  conduct  follows  a  bestial  rather  than  a  genuinely 
human  line  of  action.  This  fall  from  manhood  results  in  his  isolation 
from  the  community  of  his  fellows.  Now  this  abusive,  hostile  humour 
of  aggression,  which  intends  to  cut  off  the  victim  from  his  audience, 
crops  out  time  and  again  in  More's  debates  with  Luther  and  Tyndale. 
This  type  of  comedy  carries  the  sound  of  wartime  jokes  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  enemy,  the  pleasure  of  which  is  akin  to  the  amusement 
we  get  from  laughing  at  monkeys  because  they  are  something  less  than 
men.  More,  in  fact  compares  Tyndale  to  one:  ".  .  .  the  devil  hath  stricken 
him  stark  blind  /  and  set  him  in  a  corner  with  a  chain  and  a  clog,  and 
made  him  his  ape  to  sit  there  and  serve  him  and  make  him  sport,  with 
mocking  and  mowing.  .  .  ."^^  The  picture  is  neither  very  funny  nor  does 
it  advance  the  theological  argument.  Obviously  its  purposes  are  polemical. 
The  deformity  present  in  the  caricature  exaggerates  the  animal  side  of 
Tyndale,  and  More's  most  offensive  attacks  follow  this  pattern  of 
attempting  to  reduce  his  opponents  to  a  level  of  animal  activity  be  it  of 
a  sexual  or  a  scatological  nature.  The  defender  of  More  is  hard  put  to 
uphold  the  vituperation  in  these  outbursts.  Such  passages  surely  make 
for  a  less  appeahng  comedy  and  deviate  so  widely  from  the  religious 
spirit  that  they  resist  integration  with  the  positive  theological  content 
of  the  author's  position. 

It  requires  no  effort  to  find  in  the  pages  of  this  controversy  the 
caustic,  sectarian  mock  thrust  at  the  other  side:  bishops  are  reviled  for 
being  bishops,  reformers  derided  for  being  reformers.  This  brand  of 
humour  rarely  wins  us  because  the  mind  which  conceives  it  runs  the 
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risk  of  losing  its  acuity  in  the  fever  of  the  attack.  A  person  is  not  funny 
because  he  is  a  bishop  or  thought  to  be  a  dissenter,  unless,  of  course, 
bishops  and  dissenters  have  escaped  the  range  of  our  experience,  in 
which  case  we  might  be  capable,  if  confronted  by  either,  of  yielding 
to  that  base  kind  of  humour  which  revels  in  strangers  simply  because 
they  are  not  like  us.  Surely  a  more  liberal  and  civilized  laughter  follows 
upon  the  recognition  of  an  obviously  human  but  errant  proclivity  in 
the  object  of  our  amusement  with  homo  ridens,  as  it  were,  laughing 
at  himself.  Now,  while  other  writers  in  this  religious  controversy  could 
never  bring  themselves  to  laugh  at  anything  which  they  felt  to  be  their 
own,  More  does  just  this  in  the  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies;  for  its 
humour,  at  its  best,  does  not  depend  on  the  devices  of  propaganda  but 
on  either  the  mistaken  conceits  or  moral  vagrancy  of  its  characters, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  Catholic.  We  have,  then,  within  this  great  corpus 
of  literature  two  generic  kinds  of  humour  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other:  one  fosters  hostility,  the  other  reduces  it;  one  assaults,  the 
other  reaches  out;  one  divides,  the  other  bridges  the  chasm. 

With  the  unity  of  Christendom  at  stake  in  the  great  controversy  of 
that  day,  it  is  evident  that  the  language  of  character  assassination  did 
not  play  a  cohesive  part  in  a  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  which  saw 
Roman  and  Reformed  thinkers  drifting  further  and  further  apart. 
Whatever  effect  mockery  has,  it  can  always  be  counted  on  to  be  divisive. 
The  opposite  is  true  of  the  magnanimous,  universal  jokes  of  More's 
Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies.  There  the  fallen  man  is  pictured  as  part 
of  a  kind  and  incorporated  into  the  rest  of  humanity.  Not  only  is  the 
race  portrayed  as  one  in  this  richer  comedy,  but  individual  man  as  well 
enjoys  an  integrity  here  of  which  he  is  deprived  in  the  passages  of  biting 
satirical  abuse.  When  More  is  in  an  assaulting  vein,  his  reference  to  maa's 
lower  parts  stresses  them  as  vile,  shameful,  revolting  —  somehow  foreign 
to  the  person.  In  the  best  of  the  merry  tales,  however,  these  same  parts 
are  blessed  (St.  Walery),  involved  with  the  miraculous  (Walbrook),  won 
back,  as  it  were,  by  laughter  to  the  restored  species.  More's  abrasive 
temper  decomposes  man  while  his  congenial  mood  integrates  him: 
as  mankind  is  one  in  this  greater,  more  human  comedy,  so  is  man.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  how  this  latter  comic  spirit  adheres  to  the  author's 
belief  in  and  hope  for  a  united  Christendom  in  a  way  that  the  aggressive 
satire  does  not.  The  comedy  of  belligerence  singles  out,  isolates,  and 
divorces  its  object  from  the  rest  of  humanity;  the  comedy  of  con- 
geniality assimilates  the  individuals  who  are  the  object  of  its  humour 
into  the  human  family  since  it  understands  folly  as  part  of  man's 
fallen  condition.  The  scoffing  jest,  because  of  its  divisiveness  resists 
baptism,  but  the  laughter  which  implies  the  awareness  and  acceptance 
of  fallen  humanity  spontaneously  contributes  to  mankind's  communion 
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by  reconciling  the  individual  to  both  the  beam  in  his  own  eye  and  the 
mote  in  his  brother's. 

Erasmus,  when  describing  More's  delight  in  the  universe  of  folly,  says 
that  he  excelled  in  making  witty  remarks  and  even  liked  those  directed 
against  himself.^'  His  ability  to  take  in  good  part  a  joke  on  himself 
extends  to  those  on  his  own  as  well.  The  ever  successful  wives'  tales 
that  appear  in  the  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies  and  several  other 
works  doubtless  derive  from  the  enjoyment  More  took  from  his  own 
Dame  Alice's  unflinching  intrepidity.  In  such  stories,  the  author  shares 
with  others  that  which  amuses  and  pleases  him.  The  tales  of  human 
folly  recorded  at  the  Hunne  trial,  at  Sandwich  Haven,  and  at  St.  Walery 
issue  from  the  same  spirit.  Erasmus  informs  us  that  More,  like  his 
Utopians,  delighted  in  the  fool's  God-given  talent  for  causing  merriment.^® 
Hence,  in  More's  congenial  comedy,  we  are  encouraged  to  take  the 
clown's  antics  hospitably  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  author  received 
the  jester  Henry  Patenson  into  his  own  home. 

The  author's  empathy  with  the  characters  dedicated  to  folly  who 
parade  through  the  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies  recalls  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  pilgrim  Geoffrey  as  he  sat  at  the  Tabard  observing  the 
people  who  were  to  be  his  companions  on  the  road  to  Canterbury.  We 
find  in  this  work  of  More's  something  of  the  Chaucerian  power  to  bring 
together  a  heterogeneous  group  of  people  who,  despite  their  outlandish 
conduct,  are  never  definitively  banished  from  either  the  author's  or 
the  reader's  sympathy.  In  this  sense,  the  Morean  comedy  of  the  dialogue 
looks  back  on  the  world  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  The  pilgrimages 
which  the  Miller  and  the  Reeve  attended  are  here  described.  The  friars 
and  monks  are  discussed  with  some  of  the  frankness  heard  on  the  road 
stretching  through  the  Kentish  countryside.  There  are  miracles  in  the 
dialogue  too  -  one  which  the  second  Nun  might  have  told  of  a  "very 
fair  young  gentlewoman  of  twelve  years"  who  was  delivered  from  the 
torments  of  the  devil  while  praying  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Ipswich 
(137).  Finally,  More  himself,  the  old  Knight  in  burgher's  dress,  like 
Chaucer,  finds  a  part  on  the  stage  of  his  drama,  indicating  by  his 
presence  that,  for  all  the  folly  thereon  contained,  this  was  his  world 
and  he  would  remain  at  one  with  it  and  urge  it  to  remain  one  with 
itself. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  study,  the  attempt  to  determine  the 
place  of  comedy  within  this  polemical  dialogue  cannot  belabour  the 
merry  tale  as  argument atively  purposive,  for,  by  so  doing,  it  will  certainly 
spoil  the  joke.  Although  comic  narrative  can  be  understood  as  conform- 
ing to  the  general  intent  of  the  work,  we  would  destroy  its  very  essence 
as  play  by  insisting  that  it  submit  totally  to  the  objectives  of  argument. 
The  merry  tale,  looked  at  in  its  entirety,  discloses  a  dialectical  move- 
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ment:  it  not  only  conforms  to  a  purpose  outside  itself,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  exists  primarily  for  an  end  within  itself.  Having  already  treated 
the  congruency  of  the  tale  to  More's  position,  we  must  now  turn  to  its 
aberrancy  and  independence  from  any  external  goal  in  order  to  redress 
the  balance  and  preserve  its  nature  as  comedy.  In  other  words,  it  is  time 
to  view  the  merry  tale  as  a  diversion  from  the  debate.  Paradoxically,  we 
may  even  find  a  relevancy  in  the  very  act  of  being  irrelevant. 

Certain  tales  in  the  dialogue  seem  to  exist  solely  to  achieve  a  kind  of 
strategic  distraction  from  the  line  of  close  reasoning.  These,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  can  be  easily  identified  as  examples  of  More's  conscious 
use  of  a  specific  type  of  diversionary  tactic.  In  another,  less  deliberately 
intended  way,  however,  all  the  merry  tales  exist  as  mere  interludes 
within  the  forensic  action.  This  closing  part  of  our  discussion,  therefore, 
will  first  take  up  More's  depiction  of  the  famous  Hunne  case  where 
story  functions  as  a  digressive  ruse,  and  then  it  will  proceed  to  show 
how  all  the  tales  prove  vagrant  to  the  cause  of  argumentation. 

Near  the  end  of  Book  Three,  the  Messenger  brings  up  some  rumours 
he  has  heard  concerning  the  coroner's  inquest  into  the  death  of  Richard 
Hunne.  A  cause  célèbre  of  the  winter  of  15 14-1 5,  the  Hunne  case  reveals 
the  strained  relationship  between  cleric  and  layman,  between  church 
and  state  in  those  pre-Reformation  years.^^  The  tension  is  reflected 
in  the  legal  investigations  into  the  life  and  death  of  the  deceased.  While 
the  civil  court  concluded  that  Hunne  had  been  murdered,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal judges  found  him  guilty  of  heresy  and  ordered  his  body  burned.  The 
entire  history  of  this  affair  bristles  with  ammunition  for  the  anti-cleric 
and  the  reformer. 

Hunne's  body  was  found  hanged  in  a  church  prison  where  he  had 
been  awaiting  trial  for  heresy.  His  gaolers  claimed  he  had  committed 
suicide,  but  many  laymen  thought  otherwise;  and  the  mystery  lingered 
in  the  minds  of  the  London  populace  with  a  hold  strong  enough  for 
More  to  feel  obliged  to  treat  the  case  even  though  Richard  Hunne  had 
been  dead  for  over  fifteen  years.  Rather  than  treat  the  hard  evidence  of 
the  coroner's  inquest  about  which,  as  an  officer  of  the  court.  More  was 
obliged  to  secrecy,  he  directs  his  attention  in  the  dialogue  to  the 
rumours  that  had  accrued  around  the  mystery  and  its  investigation.  As 
the  Messenger  puts  it,  "a  tale  that  fleeth  through  many  mouths,  catcheth 
many  new  feathers  which,  when  they  be  pulled  away  again,  leave  him  as 
pilled  as  a  coot  and  sometimes  as  bare  as  a  bird's  arse"  (238).  The 
imagery  is  apt  and  applies  especially  to  More's  treatment  of  the  affair: 
by  attacking  only  the  rumours  relating  to  the  inquest,  he  succeeds  in 
making  the  whole  case  look  as  ridiculous  as  a  plucked  chicken. 

Because  of  his  familiarity  with  the  legal  investigation,  "More" 
narrates  the  ensuing  tales.  He  sets  the  scene  for  his  parade  of  fools  at 
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Baynard's  Castle  where,  according  to  hearsay,  it  had  been  proven  that 
Hunne  would  never  have  been  charged  with  heresy  had  he  not  first 
initiated  a  suit  of  praemunire  against  certain  members  of  the  clergy, 
that  Hunne,  in  fact,  did  not  commit  suicide,  and,  finally,  that  a  witness 
appeared  who  was  able  to  identify  the  murderer.  "More,"  treating  this 
last  rumour  first,  relates  how  one  of  the  temporal  lords  sought  to 
identify  this  key  witness.  After  interrogating  several  who  had  heard  tell 
of  such  a  one,  he  at  last  discovers  the  person  in  question  to  be  not  a 
man  but  a  woman. 

'Well,'  quod  my  lord,  'woman  or  man  all  is  one;  she  shall  be  had  where- 
soever she  be.'  'By  my  faith,  my  lords,'  quod  he  [a  testifying  servant], 
'and  she  were  with  you,  she  would  tell  you  wonders.  For,  by  God,  I 
have  wist  her  to  tell  many  marvelous  things  ere  now.'  'Why,'  quod  the 
lords,  'what  have  you  heard  her  told?'  'Forsooth,  my  lords,'  quod  he, 
'if  a  thing  had  been  stolen,  she  would  have  told  who  had  it.  And,  there- 
fore, I  think  she  could  as  well  tell  who  killed  Hunne  as  who  stole  an 
horse.'  'Surely,'  said  the  lords,  'so  think  we  too,  I  trow.  But  how  could 
she  tell  it,  by  the  devil?'  'Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  trow,' quod  he,  'for  I  could 
never  see  her  use  any  worse  way  than  looking  in  one's  hand.' Therewith, 
the  lords  laughed  and  asked,  'what  is  she?'  'Forsooth,  my  lords,'  quod 
he,  'an  Egyptian,  and  she  was  lodged  here  at  Lambeth,  but  she  is  gone 
over  sea  now'  (236). 

After  reducing  serious  evidence  to  cheap  sorcery,  "More"  takes  up 
the  report  of  the  servant  whose  experience  with  corpses  had  told  him 
that  Hunne  had  not  hanged  himself.  When  asked  by  the  examiners  how 
he  knew  this,  the  fellow  replies  with  wide,  bulging  eyes  that  insight 
reveals  it  to  him.  Upon  further  questioning,  however,  he  explains  that 
his  experience  with  the  corpses  of  those  who  had  hanged  themselves 
has  endowed  him  with  this  unusual  power.  Indeed,  he  has  seen  a  great 
number  of  such  bodies.  The  panel,  then,  questions  him  to  learn  how 
many.  Was  it  an  hundred?  "  'Nay,'  quod  he,  'not  an  hundred.'  'Have  ye 
seen  four  score  and  ten?'  Thereat  a  little  he  studied  as  one  standing  in 
a  doubt  and  that  were  loath  to  lie;  and,  at  last,  he  said  that  he  thought 
nay,  not  fully  four  score  and  ten.  Then  was  he  asked  whether  he  hath 
seen  twenty.  And  thereto  without  any  sticking,  he  answered,  'Nay,  not 
twenty.'  Thereat  the  lords  laughed  well  to  see  that  he  was  so  sure  that 
he  had  not  seen  twenty  and  was  in  doubt  whether  he  had  seen  four 
score  and  ten."  Finally,  the  panel  drives  him  to  admit  that  he  had 
beheld  only  one  such  corpse  and  "that  was  an  Irish  fellow  named 
Crookshank  whom  he  had  seen  hanging  in  an  old  bam"  (237). 

Using  the  same  method  of  comic  deflation,  "More"  turns  to  the  third 
of  the  Messenger's  rumours,  which  relates  the  witness  of  a  "temporal 
man"  against  a  high  standing  member  of  the  clergy. 
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And  first  the  temporal  man,  before  the  lords  in  the  hearing  of  the  spiritual 
person  standing  by,  said:  'My  lords  all,  as  help  me  God  and  halidom, 
master  doctor  here  said  unto  me  [with]  his  own  mouth  that,  if  Hunne 
had  not  sued  the  praemunire,  he  should  never  have  been  accused  of 
heresy.'  'How  say  you,  master  doctor,'  quod  the  lords,  'was  that  true  or 
else  why  said  you  so?'  'Surely,  my  lords,'  quod  he,  'I  said  not  all  thing 
so,  but,  marry,  this  I  said,  indeed,  that  if  Hunne  had  not  been  accused 
of  heresy,  he  would  never  have  sued  the  praemunire.'  'Lo,  my  lords,' 
quod  the  other,  'I  am  glad  ye  find  me  a  true  man.  Will  ye  command  me 
any  more  service?'  'Nay,  by  my  troth,'  quod  one  of  the  lords,  'not  in 
this  matter;  by  my  will,  ye  may  go  when  ye  will.  For  I  have  espied, 
good  man,  so  that  words  be  all  one,  it  maketh  no  matter  to  you  which 
way  they  stand;  but  all  is  one  to  you:  a  horse  mill  and  a  mill  horse; 
drink  ere  ye  go  and  go  ere  ye  drink.'  'Nay,  my  lords,'  quod  he,  'I  will 
not  drink,  God  yield  you.'  And  therewith  he  made  a  curtsy  and  went 
his  way.  .  .  "  (237-38). 

These  tales  from  the  coroner's  inquest  constitute  the  longest,  unbroken 
comic  sequence  in  the  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies .  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  doubtless  creations  of  the  author's  imaginative  powers  even  if 
these  very  rumours  did  exist.  Rainer  Pineas  cites  this  passage  to  illus- 
trate More's  use  of  comic  narrative  as  a  diversion  "from  the  points  at 
issue"  in  the  dialogue. ^^  In  none  of  the  above  tales  from  the  court 
proceedings  does  the  author  offer  any  concrete  proof  that  Hunne  did 
commit  suicide;  he  only  derides  certain  idle,  vacuous  suggestions  that 
the  man  did  not.  Besides  luring  the  reader  away  from  a  sober  consi- 
deration of  the  facts,  these  tales  tend  to  make  a  trifling  matter  of  the 
whole  mystery.  The  stories,  thereby,  divert  the  audience  not  only  from 
the  point  of  contention  but  also  from  the  importance  of  this  very 
grave  matter  as  well.  After  dwelling  so  long  on  the  humorous  side  of 
the  inquest,  the  reader  will  not  be  inclined  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
case  at  all. 

Now  just  as  we  see  in  More's  treatment  of  the  Hunne  case  a  conscious 
effort  on  the  author's  part  to  distract  his  readers,  by  means  of  comic 
narrative,  from  the  gravity  and  significance  of  the  whole  issue,  so  in  all 
the  merry  tales  we  find  a  similar,  though  less  deliberate,  attempt  to 
divert  the  audience  from  the  argument.  When,  for  instance,  the  two 
characters  debate  the  problem  of  Christian  resistance  to  violence, 
"More"  considers  the  supposed  Lutheran  view  that  the  decay  of  Christen- 
dom has  ensued  from  the  Christian  defensive  warfare  against  the 
marauding  Turk.  He  then  compares  this  position  to  the  fallacious 
reasoning  in  the  old  Kentish  man's  reply  to  the  council  inquiring  into 
the  silting  of  Sandwich  Haven.  After  one  of  the  board  had  asked  him 
why  he  thought  the  damage  to  the  harbour  had  been  caused  by  Tenterden 
Steeple,  the  old  fellow  answered:  "Nay,  by  'r  Lady,  masters,'  quod  he^ 
'yche  cannot  tell  you  well  why,  but  chote  well  it  hath.  For,  by  God,  I 
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knew  it  a  good  haven  till  that  steeple  was  builded.  And,  by  the  Mary 
mass,  cha  marked  it  well,  it  never  throve  since'  "  (278).  On  the  one 
hand,  this  tale  belongs  to  the  argument  insofar  as  it  represents  an 
example  of  post-hoc-ergo-propter-hoc  reasoning,  the  logic  which 
"More"  ascribes  to  Luther  in  the  main  line  of  his  exposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  story  is  being  told,  the  contention  is  suspended, 
or  rather  replaced  with  an  inconsequential  argument,  the  scene  moves 
from  Chelsea  to  Kent,  and  the  subject  changes  from  religion  to  a  popular 
kind  of  geophysics.  Psychologically,  the  action  comes  to  a  halt  as  the 
mind  takes  a  momentary  rest  from  the  weightier  matters  under  investi- 
gation. In  the  very  act  of  letting  go,  however,  we  can  detect  a  rhetoric 
at  work  which  the  tales  as  a  whole  exercise  over  the  reader.  Herein  lies 
the  paradox  of  an  argumentative  and  persuasive  force  residing  in  the 
apparent  lack  of  purpose  that  characterizes  these  tales.  In  order  to 
describe  the  nature  of  this  power,  we  shall  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
psychology  of  the  recreative  act  as  More  understood  it. 

In  Book  Two  of  More's  Dialogue  of  Comfort,  Vincent  pleads  the 
propriety  of  merry  tales  against  his  Uncle  Anthony's  reluctance  to 
recommend  them.  The  young  man  points  out  the  value  of  stories  which 
"refresheth  a  man  much  and,  without  any  harm,  lighteth  his  mind."^^ 
He  appeals  to  holy  writ  and  to  Aquinas'  treatment  of  the  Aristotelian 
virtue  of  eutrapelia  that  serves  to  recreate  the  mind  "where  continual 
fatigation  would  make  it  dull  and  deadly."  St.  Thomas,  in  translating 
the  Greek  term  into  Latin,  calls  eutrapelia  a  bona  conversio  which 
indicates  a  talent  for  giving  words  and  deeds  an  amusing  twist.  Implied 
also  in  this  "happy  turn"  is  the  glancing  away  from  serious  matters  or, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  merry  tales,  a  diversionary  movement  whereby 
the  mind  relaxes  its  serious  concentration  and  comes  to  rest  on  something 
playful.  Aquinas  places  the  inner  calm  provided  by  such  distractions 
among  the  basic  human  needs:  "As  bodily  tiredness  is  eased  by  resting 
the  body,  so  psychological  tiredness  is  eased  by  resting  the  soul."^^ 
This  quies  animae,  the  spirit's  still  point,  corresponds  with  Anthony's 
description  of  the  merry  tales  as  "wanton"  and  "idle."^^  No  advance 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  discussion  while  the  story  is  being  told,  for 
comedy's  pilgrimage  mocks  human  progress  and  imitates  the  circular 
route  of  the  carousel.  While  he  is  narrating  a  merry  tale.  More  gives  his 
readers  the  impression  that  he  has  dropped  the  reins  that  control  the 
debate.  This  ability  to  ignore  for  a  moment  the  serious  side  of  the 
controversy  indicates  a  distance  and  control  which  encourages  the 
reader  to  believe  that  the  author  is  keeping  the  discussion  within  a 
proper  and  sane  perspective.  Comedy,  when  it  pleases,  enhances  greatly 
the  debater's  authority.  An  inner  calm  and  detachment,  associated  with 
the  spirit  of  play,  issues  from  and  is  attributed  to,  the  extempore 
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comedian.  In  this  way,  all  the  successful  tales  persuade  and  render  the 
narrator  benevolent  to  his  readers.  Furthermore,  as  intimated  above, 
these  stories,  in  their  very  idleness,  carry  by  implication  an  argument. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  Walbrook  tale. 

We  have  seen  earlier  that  this  story  simply  relates  the  coming  together 
of  man  and  woman  in  marriage  along  with  the  conception,  birth,  and 
growth  of  a  male  child.  "More"  conceives  the  events  in  terms  of  one 
continuing  miracle  on  God's  part,  a  series  of  wonderful  happenings 
to  which  repetition  and  common  occurrence  render  us  insensitive.  The 
Messenger  finds  no  miracle  in  this  and  by  theological  definition  he  is 
right;  in  other  words,  the  tale  offers  no  proof  at  all.  The  burden  of  the 
story  *'More"  tells  reveals  a  tendency,  found  in  all  the  tales,  to  lead 
away  from  the  point  at  issue,  only  here  that  tendency  is  pronounced. 
The  narrator  seems  to  become  distracted  from  the  point  under  discussion 
as  he  grows  more  caught  up  with  the  idea  that  the  life  process  is  more 
marvelous  than  the  miracle  of  raising  the  dead. 

"No"  quod  I,  "can  ye  tell  what  is  the  cause  [of  man's  failure  to  perceive 
the  miracle  of  life]?  None  other  sure  but  that  the  acquaintance  and 
daily  beholding  taketh  away  the  wondering,  as  we  nothing  wonder  at 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  or  the  Thames,  because  we  daily  see 
it.  But  he  that  had  never  seen  it  nor  heard  thereof  would  at  the  first 
sight  wonder  sore  thereat,  to  see  that  great  water  come  wallowing  up 
against  the  wind,  keeping  a  common  course  to  and  fro,  no  cause  perceived 
that  driveth  him.  If  a  man  born  blind  had  suddenly  his  sight,  what 
wonder  would  he  make  to  see  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars;  whereas 
one  that  hath  seen  them  sixteen  year  together,  marvelleth  not  so  much 
of  them  all  as  he  would  wonder  at  the  first  sight  of  a  peacock's  tail.  And 
very  cause  can  I  see  none  why  we  should  of  reason  more  marvel  of  the 
reviving  of  a  dead  man,  than  of  the  breeding,  bringing  forth,  and  growing 
of  a  child  unto  the  state  of  a  man.  No  more  marvelous  is  a  cuckoo  than 
a  cock,  though  the  one  be  seen  but  in  summer  and  the  other  all  the  year. 
And  I  am  sure,  if  ye  saw  dead  men  as  commonly  called  [to  life]  again 
by  nature,  ye  would  reckon  it  less  marvel  to  bring  the  soul  again  into 
the  body,  keeping  yet  still  his  shape  and  his  organs  not  much  perished, 
than  of  a  little  seed  to  make  all  that  gear  new,  and  make  a  new  soul 
thereto."  (132) 

In  this  passage  we  arrive  at  the  peak  of  Morean  comedy.  The  story 
gathers  together  those  qualities  of  the  merry  tales  that  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  course  of  this  essay.  As  well  as  illustrating  the  vital, 
colloquial  language  of  More's  narrative  style  together  with  his  adroit 
depiction  of  character  and  his  lively  sense  of  drama,  it  captures  the 
essence  of  the  tale  as  distraction,  recreation,  détente.  Like  the  other 
stories,  it  wanders  irresponsibly  away  from  the  strict  line  of  argu- 
mentation only  here  the  point  of  rest  includes  a  diversion  within  a 
diversion  when  the  bedroom  scene  fades  out  and  is  replaced  by  a  cosmic 
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vision  commanding  by  its  wonder  our  attention  and  awe.  The  bona 
conversio  of  play  now  becomes  the  soul's  conversion  to  a  vision  of  the 
divine,  a  metanoia,  a  turning  round  of  the  mind.  Comedy  gives  way  at 
this  moment  to  contemplation  with  the  two  revolving  at  a  point  beyond 
the  rancour  of  the  debate. 

More,  himself,  as  he  tired  of  controversy,  advised  his  public  to  read 
neither  his  own  nor  his  opponents'  books  but  to  concern  themselves 
with  such  works  as  The  Imitation  of  Christ  and  Hilton's  Scale  of 
Perfections^  He  was  calling  for  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  speaking  on 
behalf  of  contemplative  rather  than  polemical  literature.  The  merry 
tales,  in  their  affirmation  of  unity,  in  their  cessation  of  hostility,  and 
in  their  delightful  vagrancy,  conform  to  and  reiterate  that  appeal.  By 
ceasing  to  argue,  Morean  comedy  pleads  silently  for  an  end  to  the  whole 
argument  and  in  leisurely  fashion  suggests  that  the  controversy  itself, 
better  than  the  tales,  might  bear  the  charge  of  being  idle  and  inane. 
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La  sexualité  infantile: 
Rabelais,  Freud,  et  Jung 

PIERRE  GOUMARRE 


ïLn  présentant  l'enfance  comme  une  période  florissante  pour  la  sexualité, 
Freud  était  persuadé  qu'il  faisait  oeuvre  originale,  comme  le  montrent 
ces  lignes  dans  les  Trois  Essais  sur  la  Théorie  de  la  Sexualité: 

Il  est  généralement  admis  que  la  pulsion  sexuelle  fait  défaut  à  l'enfance 
et  ne  s'éveille  que  dans  la  période  de  la  puberté.  C'est  là  une  erreur  lourde 
de  conséquences.  .  .On  trouve,  il  est  vrai,  dans  la  littérature,  quelques 
observations  relatives  à  des  actes  de  sexualité  prématurée  chez  les  petits 
enfants  -  érection,  masturbations,  et  même  simulacres  de  coït  -,  mais 
toujours  cités  comme  cas  exceptionnels,  extraordinaires,  des  exemples 
repoussants  de  dépravation  précoce.^ 

Mais  ces  lignes  ne  manquent  pas  de  surprendre  lorsque  l'on  sait  que 
Rabelais  n'ignorait  rien  de  la  sexualité  infantile,  et  qu'il  ne  l'a  nullement 
présentée  comme  quelque  chose  de  repoussant,  ni  même  comme  quel- 
que chose  d'extraordinaire.  Elles  surprennent  d'autant  plus  que  Freud 
connaissait  assez  bien  l'oeuvre  de  Rabelais  pour  la  citer  à  six  reprises.^ 
Notre  propos  consistera  en  tout  cas  à  confronter  les  théories  freudiennes 
et  les  aperçus  rabelaisiens  sur  la  vie  sexuelle  des  enfants. 

Freud  n'a  cessé  d'insister  sur  l'importance  de  la  sexualité  infantile. 
En  1905,  dans  les  Trois  Essais,  il  faisait  ainsi  remarquer  que  "dès  1896," 
il  avait  noté  "l'importance  des  premières  années  de  la  vie  dans  la  pro- 
duction de  certains  phénomènes  essentiels  dépendant  de  la  vie  sexuelle." 
(p.  69)  En  1916,  dans  Vlntroduction  à  la  Psychanalyse,  il  précisait  qu'il 
"qualifî  [ait]  de  sexuelles  les  activités  douteuses  et  indéfinissables  de  la 
première  enfance  ayant  le  plaisir  pour  objectif."^  En  1925,  dans  une 
courte  étude,  il  exprimait  triomphalement  sa  conviction  que  "la  psy- 
chanalyse a  réglé  son  compte,  une  fois  pour  toutes,  au  conte  de  fée  d'une 
enfance  asexuée."  "Elle  a  démontré  le  fait,"  ajoutait-t-il,  "que  les  pré- 
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occupations  et  les  activités  sexuelles  se  manifestent  chez  les  petits 
enfants."^ 

Pour  Freud,  l'enfant  n'est  pas  seulement  un  être  sexuel,  il  est  aussi  un 
"pervers  polymorphe."^  Cette  expression  surprendra,  et  elle  choquera, 
mais  on  doit  reconnaître  à  son  auteur  le  mérite  d'avoir  essayé  de  l'expli- 
quer et  de  la  justifier.  Voici  ce  qu'il  écrit  sur  l'emploi  du  mot  pervers: 

Toutes  les  tendances  perverses  plongent  par  leurs  racines  dans  l'enfance 
.  .  .  ,  les  enfants  portent  en  eux  toutes  les  prédispositions  à  ces  tendances 
qu'ils  manifestent  dans  la  mesure  compatible  avec  leur  immaturité, 
bref.  .  .  la  sexualité  perverse  n'est  pas  autre  chose  que  la  sexualité  infan- 
tile grossie  et  décomposée  en  ses  tendances  particulières.  ...  Si  l'enfant 
possède  une  vie  sexuelle,  celle-ci  ne  peut  être  que  de  nature  perverse 
attendu  que.  .  .  il  lui  manque  tout  ce  qui  fait  de  la  sexualité  une  fonction 
de  procréation.  Ce  qui  caractérise.  .  .  toutes  les  perversions,  c'est  qu'elles 
méconnaissent  le  but  essentiel  de  la  sexualité,  c'est-à-dire  la  procréation. 
{Introduction,  pp.  290  et  296) 

Quant  au  mot  polymorphe,  il  se  justifie  par  le  fait  que  toutes  les  parties 
du  corps  sont  "érogènes,"  i.e.  susceptibles  d'excitation  sexuelle:  "une 
zone  érogène  est  une  région  de  l'épiderme  ou  de  la  muqueuse  qui,  excitée 
de  certaine  façon,  procure  une  sensation  de  plaisir  d'une  qualité  parti- 
culière. .  .  .N'importe  quelle  région  de  l'épiderme  ou  de  la  muqueuse 
peut  servir  de  zone  érogène."  {Trois  Essais,  pp.  16-11)  Dans  la  même 
oeuvre,  l'auteur  ajoute  que,  si  "tout  organe  sensoriel,  et  probablement 
tout  organe  quelconque"  peut  faire  fonction  de  zone  érogène,  "il  existe 
certaines  zones  privilégiées  dont  l'excitabilité  est  assurée,  dès  le  début, 
par  certains  dispositifs  organiques."  (p.  148)  Ces  zones  privilégiées  de  la 
sexualité,  ce  sont  non  seulement  les  parties  génitales,  mais  aussi  —  chez 
les  enfants  en  particulier  —  l'anus,  la  bouche,  la  peau,  et  les  yeux. 

Dans  l'évolution  du  petit  pervers,  le  père  de  la  psychanalyse  distingue 
trois  stades: 

Dans  la  vie  sexuelle  de  l'enfance,  existe,  dès  le  début,  un  commencement 
d'organisation  entre  les  composantes  pulsionnelles  sexuelles.  Dans  une 
première  phase,  qui  se  place  très  tôt,  l'érotisme  oral  est  prépondérant; 
une  deuxième  organisation  "prégénitale"  est  caractérisée  par  la  prédomi- 
neuse  du  sadisme  et  de  l'érotisme  anal-,  c'est  seulement  dans  la  troisième 
phase  que  la  vie  sexuelle  est  déterminée  par  la  contribution  qu'apportent 
les  zones  génitales  proprement  dites. 

Dans  ce  passage,  qui  est  un  ajout  de  1920  aux  Trois  Essais  (p.  149),  sont 
donc  définis  deux  stades  prégénitaux,  à  savoir  le  stade  oral  et  le  stade 
sadique-anal,  et  un  stade  à  composante  génitale,  que  l'auteur  appellera 
plus  tard  (en  1923)  le  stade  phallique.^ 

Dans  les  Trois  Essais,  l'auteur  présente  le  stade  oral  en  écrivant  que 
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"la  succion,"  qui  est  le  "type  des  manifestations  sexuelles  de  l'enfance," 
"s'accompagne  souvent  d'attouchements  répétés  de  la  poitrine  et  des 
parties  génitales  externes."  "Les  enfants,"  ajoute-t-il,  "passent  souvent 
de  la  succion  à  la  masturbation."  (pp.  72  et  73)  Il  précise  ensuite  que, 
"si  cette  sensibilité  érogène  de  la  zone  labiale  persiste,  l'enfant  sera  plus 
tard  un  amateur  de  baisers,  recherchera  les  baisers  pervers  et,  devenu 
homme,  il  sera  disposé  à  être  buveur  et  fumeur."  (p.  75)  Dans  un  ajout 
de  1915,  il  explicite  sa  pensée  en  écrivant  que  "le  suçotement  est  un 
acte  sexuel."  (p.  73)  Dans  V Introduction,  il  insiste  sur  la  même  idée  en 
soulignant  les  mots  importants:  "Nous  désignons  la  zone  bucco-labiale 
comme  une  zone  érogène  et  considérons  le  plaisir  procuré  par  l'acte  de 
sucer  comme  un  plaisir  sexuel  "  (p.  293) 

L'auteur  présente  ensuite  le  stade  anal  en  expliquant  que  la  zone  anale, 
dont  la  valeur  érogène  est  "considérable,"  est,  tout  comme  la  zone  bucco- 
labiale,  source  d' "activité  sexuelle."  "Les  enfants  qui  utilisent  l'excita- 
bilité érogène  de  la  zone  anale,"  précise-t-il,  "se  trahissent  parce  qu'ils 
retiennent  leurs  matières  fécales,  jusqu'à  ce  que  l'accumulation  de  ces 
matières  produise  des  contractions  musculaires  violentes  et  que,  passant 
par  le  sphincter  anal,  elles  provoquent  sur  la  muqueuse  une  vive  excita- 
tion." Aussi  bien  que  le  stade  oral,  ce  stade  est  marqué  par  des  activités 
auto-érotiques:  "L'excitation  masturbatoire  de  la  zone  anale  à  l'aide  du 
doigt.  .  .  n'est  pas  rare  dans  la  deuxième  enfance."  {Trois  Essais,  pp.  79, 
80  et  82)  Et  il  est  tout  aussi  riche  de  volupté:  "L'élimination  de  l'urine 
et  du  contenu  intestinal  est  pour  le  nourrisson  une  source  de  jouissance 
....  [Celui-ci]  s'efforce  bientôt  d'organiser  ces  actions  de  façon  qu'elles 
lui  procurent  le  maximum  de  plaisir."  (Introduction,  p.  294) 

Le  stade  anal  est  aussi  le  stade  où  culmine  la  cruauté  de  l'enfant,  au 
point  que  Freud  l'appelle  le  stade  sadique-anal.  L'auteur  des  Trois 
Essais  souligne  à  plusieurs  reprises  cette  coincidense  du  sadisme  et  de 
l'érotisme  anal  (pp.  89,  93,  96),  sans  toutefois  en  donner  une  explication 
satisfaisante.  Mais  on  doit  à  deux  de  ses  disciples  une  explication  qui 
est,  sinon  convaincante,  du  moins  cohérente:  "Le  sadisme,  par  nature 
bipolaire  —  puisqu'il  vise  contradictoirement  à  détruire  l'objet  et  à  le 
maintenir  en  le  maîtrisant  —  trouverait  sa  correspondance  privilégiée 
dans  le  fonctionnement  biphasique  du  sphincter  anal  (évacuation- 
rétention)  et  le  contrôle  de  celui-ci."'' 

Vient  ensuite  le  stade  phallique,  qui  se  distingue  des  deux  stades  pré- 
cédents sur  deux  points  importants:  les  organes  génitaux  s'imposent  de 
plus  en  plus  au  détriment  des  autres  zones  érogènes,  et  l'auto-érotisme 
tend  à  s'estomper  au  profit  de  l'amour  objectai.  Freud  explique  que 
cette  phase  est  déjà  très  similaire  à  la  dernière  phase  de  la  sexualité,  la 
phase  proprement  génitale  qui  commence  à  la  puberté.  Mais,  ajoute-t-il, 
"il  existe  une  différence  essentielle.  . .:  cette  phase  ne  connaît  qu'une 
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seule  sorte  d'organe  génital,  Torgane  masculin.  C'est  pour  cette  raison 
que  je  l'ai  nommée  stade  d'organisation  phallique.''  (Trois  Essais,  p.  182) 
Au  cours  de  cette  phase,  en  effet,  l'enfant  —  garçon  ou  fille  —  croit  qu'il 
n'y  a  qu'un  organe  génital,  c'est-à-dire  l'organe  mâle.^  Incapable  d'ad- 
mettre, comme  l'adulte,  l'existence  d'une  sexualité  féminine,  il  considère 
que  l'alternative  consiste  à  avoir  un  penis,  ou  à  être  châtré. 

Le  stade  phallique  est  suivi  non  par  un  autre  stade  d'évolution,  mais 
par  "un  temps  d'arrêt  ou  de  régression":  "Après  une  courte  période 
d'épanouissement,  qui  va  de  la  deuxième  à  la  cinquième  année,"  l'activité 
sexuelle  de  l'enfant  entre  dans  une  période  de  latence.^  Cette  période, 
qui  dure  quelques  années,  se  termine  avec  la  puberté.  De  nouvelles  trans- 
formations se  produisent  alors,  "qui  amèneront  la  vie  sexuelle  infantile 
à  sa  forme  définitive  et  normale."  (Trois  Essais,  p.  111)  La  sexualité 
sera  désormais  caractérisée  par  le  primat  des  organes  génitaux. 

Il  faut  noter  que  l'auteur  n'attribue  pas  une  durée  précise  à  chaque 
phase.  Les  quelques  indications  chiffrées  qu'il  fournit  sont  pour  la 
plupart  accompagnées  de  l'adverbe  "environ,"  et  du  reste  elles  varient 
sensiblement  d'une  oeuvre  à  l'autre.  Ces  indications  permettent  toute- 
fois de  penser  que,  selon  lui,  les  stades  oral  et  sadique-anal  couvrent  les 
trois  premières  années,  le  stade  phallique  s'étendant  sur  les  troisième, 
quatrième  et  cinquième  années.  Quant  à  la  période  de  latence,  elle  com- 
mence à  la  cinquième  ou  sixième  année,  et  se  termine  entre  huit  et  douze 
ans,  selon  les  individus.^^ 


"A  boyre!  à  boyre!  à  boyre!"  Dès  sa  naissance,  Gargantua  entre  à 
grands  cris  dans  sa  phase  orale.  "Au  seul  son  des  pinthes  et  flaccons," 
précise  Rabelais,  "il  entrait  en  ecstase  comme  s'il  goustoit  les  joyes  du 
paradis." ^^  Du  point  de  vue  freudien,  il  ne  fait  aucun  doute  que  cette 
extase  est  de  nature  sexuelle.  Voici  en  effet  ce  qu'écrit  l'auteur  des 
Trois  Essais: 

Quand  on  a  vu  l'enfant  rassasié  abondonner  le  sein,  retomber  dans  les 
bras  de  sa  mère,  et  les  joues  rouges,  avec  un  sourire  heureux,  s'endormir, 
on  ne  peut  manquer  de  dire  que  cette  image  reste  le  modèle  et  l'expres- 
sion de  la  satisfaction  sexuelle  qu'il  connaîtra  plus  tard.  (p.  75) 


Mais  les  plaisirs  de  la  bouche  en  entraînent  d'autres:  non  content  de 
"se  conchi  [er]  à  toutes  heures,"  Gargantua  s'amusait  à  "baryton  [er] 
du  cul."  (p.  34)  Brûlant  les  étapes,  le  jeune  géant  est  déjà  en  pleine 
phase  anale. 

Comme  son  père,  le  jeune  Pantagruel  se  signale  tout  de  suite  par  une 
grande  sensibilité  orale:  "A  chascun  de  ses  repas  il  humoit  le  laict  de 
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quatre  mille  six  cens  vaches."  (p.  235)  Mais  il  se  distingue  de  lui  par  son 
agressivité  et  sa  cruauté.  C'est  ainsi  qu'un  jour,  saisissant  la  vache  qu'il 
tétait  "par  dessoubz  le  jarret,"  il  "luy  mangea  les  deux  tetins  et  la  moy- 
tié  du  ventre,  avecques  le  foye  et  les  roignons,  et  l'eust  toute  dévorée, 
n'eust  été  qu'elle  cry  oit  horriblement."  Un  autre  jour  "il  rompit  un 
grand  morceau"  de  son  auge  avec  ses  dents.  Une  autre  fois  "il  rompit  le 
bout  de  son  berceau"  avec  ses  pieds  pour  pouvoir  participer  à  un  banquet. 
Et  il  lui  arriva  même  de  s'en  prendre  à  un  ours,  qu'il  "mist  en  pieces 
comme  un  poulet"  et  dont  il  "fist  une  bonne  gorge  chaulde."  Présentant 
la  cruauté  comme  un  "facteur  de  la  composante  sexuelle,"  Freud  expli- 
que que  "l'enfant  est,  en  général,  porté  à  la  cruauté,  car  la  pulsion  de 
maîtriser  n'est  pas  encore  arrêtée  par  la  vue  de  la  douleur  d'autrui,  la 
pitié  ne  se  développant  que  relativement  tard."  (Trois  Essais,  p.  89) 

Mais  revenons  à  Gargantua,  qui  entre  maintenant  dans  sa  deuxième 
enfance.  Ses  activités  orales  sont  aussi  importantes  que  dans  le  passé: 
"Depuys  les  troys  jusques  à  cinq  ans,"  il  passait  son  temps  "comme  les 
petits  enfants  dupays:  c'est  assavoir  à  boyre,  manger  et  dormir;  à  manger, 
dormir  et  boyre;  à  dormir,  boyre  et  manger."  (p.  48)  Et  ses  activités 
anales  (au  sens  freudien  de  ce  terme)  sont  toujours  aussi  riches:  "Il  pis- 
soit  sur  ses  souliers,  il  chyoit  en  sa  chemise.  .  .pettoyt  de  gresse,  pissoit 
contre  le  soleil.  .  .mangeoyt  choux  et  chyoit  pourrée."  L'enfant,  com- 
mente l'auteur  de  Vin  traduction,  "semble  être  particulièrement  fier  des 
exploits  qu'il  rattache  à  l'acte  d'uriner."  (p.  295)  Parmi  les  nombreuses 
autres  activités  du  jeune  géant,  nous  nous  devons  de  citer  celles  qui,  dans 
une  optique  freudienne,  sont  manifestement  auto-érotiques:  "[II]  se 
frottoit  ordinairement  le  ventre  d'un  panier.  .  .se  chatouilloyt  pour  se 
faire  rire.  .  .se  grattoyt  où  ne  lui  demangeoyt  point."  Il  est  vrai  qu'il 
n'hésitait  pas,  à  l'occasion,  à  partager  ses  jeux  et  ses  plaisirs  avec  les 
petits  chiens  de  son  père:  "Il  leurs  mordoit  les  aureilles;  ilz  luy  graphi- 
noient  le  nez,  il  leurs  souffloit  au  cul,  ilz  luy  lechoient  les  badigoinces." 

Ce  qui  est  nouveau,  entre  trois  et  cinq  ans,  c'est-à-dire  à  l'époque  du 
stade  phallique,  c'est  selon  Freud  l'éclosion  de  la  sexualité  génitale  et 
objectale.  Gargantua  n'est  pas  en  retard:  "Ce  petit  paillard  toujours 
tastonnoit  ses  gouvernantes,  cen  dessus  dessoubz,  cen  devant  derrière  — 
harry  bourriquet!  —  et  desjà  commençoyt  exercer  sa  braguette."  D'après 
l'auteur  des  Trois  essais,  les  adultes  qui  s'occupent  de  l'enfant  jouent 
un  grand  rôle  dans  l'éveil  de  sa  sexualité: 

Les  rapports  de  l'enfant  avec  les  personnes  qui  le  soignent  sont  pour  lui 
une  source  continue  d'excitations  et  de  satisfactions  sexuelles  partant 
des  zones  érogènes.  Et  cela  d'autant  plus  que  la  personne  chargée  des 
soins  (généralement  la  mère)  témoigne  à  l'enfant  des  sentiments  dérivant 
de  sa  propre  vie  sexueUe,  l'embrasse,  le  berce,  le  considère,  sans  aucun 
doute,  comme  le  substitut  d'un  objet  sexuel  complet,  (p.  133) 
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Les  gouvernantes  de  Gargantua  jouent  ce  rôle  avec  un  plaisir  manifeste: 
"un  chascun  jour,"  elles  ornoient  sa  braguette  "de  beaulx  boucquets  de 
beaulx  rubans,  de  belles  fleurs,"  et  "passoient  leur  temps  à  la  faire  revenir 
entre  leurs  mains. .  .puis  s'esclaffoient  de  rire  quand  elle  levoit  les  aureil- 
les."  Cette  dernière  précision  est  tout  à  fait  conforme  à  ce  qu'écrira 
l'auteur  de  V Introduction:  "Dès  la  troisième  année,  la  vie  sexuelle  de 
l'enfant  ne  présente  plus  le  moindre  doute.  Dès  cet  âge,  les  organes 
génitaux  deviennent  susceptibles  d'érection."  (p.  306) 

L'auteur  des  Trois  Essais  explique  encore  que,  si  "les  enfants  adorent 
certains  jeux,  tels  que  la  balançoire"  et  "les  secousses  rythmiques"  en 
général,  c'est  parce  que  ces  jeux  leur  procurent  un  plaisir  sexuel.  On 
n'est  donc  pas  étonné  de  lire  que  "affin  que  toute  sa  vie  [Gargantua] 
feust  bon  chevaulcheur,  l'on  luy  feist  un  beau  grand  cheval  de  boys, 
lequel  il  faissoit  penader,  saulter,  voltiger,  ruer  et  dancer  tout  ensemble." 
(p.  50)  Si  l'on  songe  à  l'autre  sens  que  Rabelais  aime  donner  à  l'adjectif 
"chevaucheur,"  on  peut  penser  qu'en  offrant  un  cheval  de  bois  à  son  fils, 
Grandgousier  voulait  non  seulement  lui  permettre  de  se  distraire,  mais 
aussi  l'initier  à  la  sexualité. 

Le  cadeau  fut  en  tout  cas  bien  reçu  puisque  Gargantua  s'empressa  de 
faire  lui-même  des  chevaux  et  des  mules,  au  point  qu'il  en  eut  finalement 
"dix  ou  douze  à  relays  et  sept  pour  la  poste."  Comme  s'il  commentait 
le  texte  de  Rabelais,  Freud  écrit,  "L'enfant  s'attache  aux  problèmes 
sexuels  avec  une  intensité  imprévue  et  l'on  peut  même  dire  que  ce  sont 
là  les  problèmes  éveillant  son  intelligence."  (p.  91)  L'intensité  avec 
laquelle  Gargantua  s'intéressait  à  ses  animaux  se  révèle  dans  le  fait  que, 
non  content  de  s'en  amuser  le  jour,  il  les  "mettoit  tous  coucher  auprès 
de  soy"  quand  il  se  mettait  au  lit.  Si  l'on  était  surpris  que  le  jeune  géant 
puisse  partager  ses  nuits  avec  des  mules  et  des  chevaux,  on  pourrait  tou- 
jours se  rappeler  que,  selon  la  théorie  freudienne  de  la  bisexualité,^^ 
l'enfant  distingue  mal  les  frontières  qui  séparent  l'hétérosexualité  de 
l'homosexualité. 

Mises  en  éveil  par  le  jeu,  les  facultés  créatrices  de  Gargantua  peuvent 
maintenant  s'appliquer  à  une  chose  qui  n'est  peut-être  pas  plus  sérieuse, 
mais  qui  est  en  tout  cas  plus  utilitaire:  "Sus  la  fin  de  la  quinte  année," 
raconte  l'auteur,  il  a,  "par  longue  et  curieuse  experience,"  "inventé  un 
moyen  de  torcher  le  cul  le  plus  seigneurial,  le  plus  excellent,  le  plus 
expedient  que  jamais  feut  veu."  Comme  le  remarque  pertinemment 
Michel  Beaujour,  "désormais  tout  est  changé.  Il  ne  s'agit  plus  d'inventer 
des  jouets,  tels  des  chevaux  de  bois,  mais  un  objet  utile  par  un  processus 
de  sélection  quasi-scientifique."^^  Et  l'expérience  est  aussi  agréable 
qu'elle  est  utile:  "En  tout,"  déclare  le  jeune  inventeur,  "je  trouvay  de 
plaisir  plus  que  ne  ont  les  [galeux]  quand  on  les  estrille."  "Vous  sentez 
au  trou  du  cul,"  ajoute-t-il,  "une  volupté  mirifîcque." 
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Mais  Ton  sait  depuis  Freud  qu'un  jeune  garçon  peut  être  attiré  libidi- 
neusement  par  une  fille.  Depuis  Freud,  ou  plutôt  depuis  Rabelais, 
comme  l'atteste  le  rondeau  composé  par  le  jeune  géant: 

En  chiant  l'altre  hyer  senty 
La  guabelle  que  à  mon  cul  doibs; 
L'odeur  feut  aultre  que  cuydois: 
J'en  feuz  du  tout  empuanty. 
O!  si  quelc'un  eust  consenti 
M'amener  une  que  attendoys 
En  chiant! 

Car  je  luy  eusse  assimenty 
Son  trou  d'urine  à  mon  lourdoys; 
Cependant  eust  avec  ses  doigtz 
Mon  trou  de  merde  guarenty 
En  chiant! 

En  parlant  d'un  "trou  d'urine,"  Gargantua  révèle  qu'il  continue  à  avoir 
le  langage  d'un  petit  garçon,  mais  qu'il  commence  à  voir  les  goûts  d'une 
grande  personne.  C'est  d'autant  plus  remarquable  qu'il  en  est  à  la  fin  de 
sa  cinquième  année.  Pour  Freud,  cet  âge  est  celui  où  finit  le  stade  phal- 
lique, et  où  débute  la  période  de  latence.  Chez  Rabelais,  si  l'on  se  fie  à 
ce  rondeau,  c'est  l'âge  où  l'enfant  liquide  sa  phase  phallique,  et  entre 
résolument  dans  la  phase  génitale.  Brûlant  encore  une  fois  les  étapes, 
Gargantua  est  déjà  sur  les  chemins  de  la  puberté,  ce  stade  où,  selon  l'ex- 
pression de  Freud,  "monte  la  grande  marée  des  besoins  sexuels."^"* 

Il  n'est  donc  pas  difficile  de  faire  une  lecture  freudienne  du  texte 
rabelaisien.  L'auteur  de  Gargantua  et  l'auteur  des  Trois  Essais  se  rejoig- 
nent souvent  dans  leurs  points  de  vue  sur  l'enfance.  L'un  et  l'autre  pré- 
sentent l'enfant  comme  un  être  préoccupé  avant  tout  par  les  fonctions 
corporelles.  Ni  l'un  ni  l'autre  ne  le  présentent  comme  un  être  pur  qui 
évolue  dans  un  vert  paradis  d'innocentes  amours. 


En  concluerons-nous  que  Rabelais  peut  être  considéré  comme  un 
précurseur  de  Freud?  Non!  Faire  de  Rabelais  un  précurseur,  ce  serait 
suggérer  qu'il  a  eu  le  mérite  d'entrevoir  une  vérité  que  Freud  aurait  eu 
plus  tard  la  gloire  d'énoncer  clairement  et  explicitement.  Or  il  nous 
apparaît  que  Rabelais  est  en  la  matière  beaucoup  plus  qu'un  précurseur, 
et  que  si  son  point  de  vue  est  intéressant,  c'est  surtout  dans  la  mesure 
où  il  est  différent  de  celui  de  Freud.  Du  reste,  comme  nous  allons  le  voir, 
son  point  de  vue  est  souvent  confirmé  par  les  disciples  et  critiques  du 
père  de  la  psychanalyse. 

Les  observations  de  Rabelais  sur  la  vie  infantile  s'opposent  à  celles  de 
Freud  sur  quelques  points,  et  d'abord  sur  la  question  de  la  succession 
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des  phases.  Alors  que,  selon  Freud,  la  phase  orale  précède  la  phase  anale, 
chez  Rabelais  ces  phases  sont  concomitantes.  Imputerons-nous  cette 
absence  de  distinction  à  une  faute  d'observation?  Ce  serait  d'abord 
oublier  que  Freud  lui-même  n'était  pas  sûr  d'avoir  eu  raison  de  présenter 
ces  deux  phases  comme  successives,  puisqu'il  lui  est  arrivé  d'écrire  que 
"la  phase  orale  est  peut-être  la  plus  primitive."  {Introduction,  p.  309  — 
C'est  nous  qui  soulignons.)^^  Ce  serait  encore  oublier  qu'un  Jung  n'établit 
aucune  séparation  temporelle  entre  ces  phases,  et  estime  simplement  que 
"les  premières  années  de  la  vie"  "sont  caractérisées  presque  exclusivement 
par  les  fonctions  de  nutrition  et  de  croissance."  ^^  Ce  serait  enfin  oublier 
qu'aujourd'hui,  parmi  les  psychologues  de  l'enfant,  seuls  ceux  qui  sont 
d'obédience  freudienne  sont  d'accord  pour  distinguer  deux  stades  au 
cours  desquels  prédomineraient  successivement  la  sensibilité  orale  et  la 
sensibilité  anale. 

Un  autre  point  de  divergence  porte  sur  ce  que  Freud  appelle  le  sadisme 
de  l'enfant.  Le  jeune  Pantagruel  fait  preuve,  nous  l'avons  vu,  de  beau- 
coup de  cruauté,  en  particulier  à  l'encontre  des  animaux.  Mais  il  s'agit 
d'une  cruauté  qui  —  dans  ses  moyens  et  dans  ses  buts  —  est  essentielle- 
ment orale,  alors  que,  d'après  Freud,  le  sadisme  caractérise  surtout  le 
stade  anal.  Reprocherons-nous  dès  lors  à  Rabelais  d'avoir  mal  compris  le 
"sadisme"  de  l'enfant?  Ce  serait  méconnaître  le  point  de  vue  d'une 
Mélanie  Klein,  selon  laquelle  "le  stade  oral  est  le  moment  culminant  du 
sadisme  infantile."  Ce  serait  également  méconnaître  l'opinion  d'un  Karl 
Abraham,  lequel  a  introduit  l'expression  "stade  sadique-oral",  un  stade 
selon  lui  "marqué  par  l'apparition  des  dents  et  de  l'activité  de  morsure."^'' 
Ces  deux  psychanalystes  distinguent,  comme  Freud,  une  période  orale 
et  une  période  anale  mais,  comme  Rabelais,  ils  conçoivent  l'agressivité 
infantile  comme  un  phénomène  qui  est  encore  plus  oral  qu'anal. 

On  se  rappelle  d'autre  part  qu'à  la  fin  de  la  cinquième  année,  Gargantua, 
loin  d'entrer  dans  une  période  d'accalmie  sexuelle,  est  au  contraire  assailli 
par  de  nouveaux  désirs  sexuels.  Pour  la  première  fois,  sa  libido  est  excitée 
par  l'organe  sexuel  féminin,  et  c'est  dire  qu'il  est  en  train  de  sortir  de 
ce  que  Freud  appelle  le  stade  phallique.  C'est  dire  aussi  que  dans  l'esprit 
de  Rabelais,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  période  de  latence.  Faut-il  lui  en  faire  grief? 
Nous  préférons  remarquer  que  l'existence  de  cette  période  est  contestée 
par  plusieurs  disciples  de  Freud.  Wilhelm  Reich,  par  exemple,  affirme 
qu'"il  n'y  a  pas  de  période  de  latence  quand  la  sexualité  se  développe 
d'une  façon  naturelle."  L'auteur  des  Trois  Essais,  explique-t-il,  prétend 
que  la  période  de  latence  est  "de  nature  biologique"  alors  qu'elle  est 
"un  produit  contre  nature  de  la  civilisation."  ^^  Quant  à  Jung,  il  va  encore 
plus  loin,  puisqu'il  voit  dans  la  période  de  latence  "un  exemple  frappant 
de  l'inexactitude"  du  point  de  vue  freudien  sur  la  sexualité  infantile.  Ce 
que  Freud  appelle  la  latence  de  la  sexualité,  écrit-il,  dans  la  Théorie 
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psychanalytique,  est  au  contraire  -  et  c'est  lui  qui  souligne  -  "le  vrai 
début  de  la  sexualité",  ce  qui  précède  n'ayant  pas  un  "véritable  caractère 
sexuel."  (p.  79) 

Dans  son  observation  de  la  vie  infantile,  Rabelais  est  donc  en  désac- 
cord avec  Freud  sur  trois  points,  mais  sur  trois  points  qui  sont  contes- 
tables, et  qui  ont  été  contestés  par  d'autres  théoriciens  de  la  psychanalyse. 
Dans  l'interprétation  des  faits  observés,  nous  allons  le  voir,  les  divergences 
sont  encore  plus  profondes,  et  elles  portent  également  sur  les  aspects  les 
plus  discutables  de  la  pensée  freudienne. 

Une  première  différence  d'interprétation  porte  sur  la  nature  de  la 
sexualité  infantile.  Freud  pense  qu'il  y  a  deux  sexualités  —  la  "normale," 
qui  a  pour  objet  essentiel  la  procréation,  et  la  "perverse",  qui  vise  exclu- 
sivement au  plaisir  —  et  il  en  conclut  logiquement  que  la  sexualité  des 
enfants  est  perverse.  Une  telle  conception  est  évidemment  tout  à  fait 
étrangère  à  l'esprit  de  Rabelais.  Un  adulte  comme  Panurge  est  très  porté 
sur  "la  chose"  et  un  enfant  comme  Gargantua  s'y  intéresse  beaucoup,  mais, 
même  si  l'un  et  l'autre  peuvent  être  considérés  comme  des  "cochons,"  ni 
l'un  ni  l'autre  ne  sont  présentés  comme  des  "pervers." ^^  Rabelais  ne 
conçoit  pas  qu'il  y  ait  une  norme  en  matière  de  sexualité,  et  donc  ne 
conçoit  pas  qu'il  ait  une  sexualité  perverse.  La  recherche  du  plaisir  dans 
les  activités  sexuelles  n'est  pour  lui  ni  normale  ni  perverse,  mais  seule- 
ment naturelle. 

Mais  est-il  légitime  de  distinguer  deux  sexualités,  et  de  qualifier  de 
perverse  toute  sexuahté  qui  a  pour  fin  essentielle  le  plaisir?  N'a-t-on  pas 
le  droit  de  voir,  dans  cette  conception  freudienne,  un  relent  de  moralisme 
bourgeois?  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  on  constate  que  Rabelais  n'est  pas  le  seul 
à  avoir  une  conception  différente.  Reich,  entre  autres,  reproche  à  Freud 
d'avoir  mis  la  sexualité  "au  service  de  la  procréation."  "Ce  n'est  pas  vrai," 
affirme-t-il,  et  "Freud  le  savait  d'une  certaine  façon."  Cet  auteur,  qui, 
dans  l'esprit  de  Rabelais,  conçoit  la  sexuaHté  comme  étant  avant  tout 
une  source  de  plaisir,  va  jusqu'à  écrire  que,  si  Freud  n'a  pas  fait  sienne 
cette  conception,  c'est  qu'il  avait  peur  de  choquer  "le  monde." ^^ 

L'idée  même  de  perversion  a  été  l'objet  de  nombreuses  critiques. 
Jacques  Maritain,  par  exemple,  affirme  que  l'expression  "pervers  poly- 
morphe" est  "absurde,"  et  qu'elle  prouve  que  Freud  "se  complaît  dans 
les  généralisations  les  plus  arbitraires."^^  Jung,  de  son  côté,  n'a  pas 
manqué  une  occasion  d'exprimer  son  opposition  à  cette  idée.  En  1915, 
dans  la  préface  au  Développement  de  la  Personnalité,  il  écrivait,  "Je 
conteste  l'idée  freudienne  selon  laquelle  l'enfant  a  une  disposition  per- 
verse polymorphe."  En  1938,  dans  la  préface  à  la  nouvelle  édition  de  ce 
livre,  il  exprimait  son  regret  que  certains  puissent  encore  accepter  "le 
mythe  de  la  sexualité  polymorphe  de  l'enfant. "^^  Dans  la  Théorie  psy- 
chanalytique, il  explique  que  les  perversions  sont  "des  troubles  de  la 
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sexualité  adulte,"  et  que  "les  rudiments  de  la  sexualité  infantile,"  loin 
d'être  des  manifestations  perverses,  sont  des  stades  normaux  d'évolution 
qui  préparent  la  sexualité  adulte  (pp.  43,  47,  78). 

Une  autre  différence  d'interprétation  porte  sur  l'étendue  de  la  sexua- 
lité infantile.  Freud  élargit  le  champ  de  la  sexualité  au  point  qu'il  attri- 
bue à  toutes  les  activités  de  l'enfant  —  aux  activités  orales  et  anales  en 
particulier  —  un  caractère  sexuel. ^^  Rabelais,  lui,  n'a  jamais  été  tenté 
par  un  tel  élargissement.  Dans  son  oeuvre,  la  digestion  et  la  sexualité 
apparaissent  toujours  comme  des  fonctions  bien  distinctes.  Pour  lui,  le 
plaisir  de  "se  remplir  la  trippe"  est  une  chose,  le  plaisir  de  "se  torcher 
le  cul"  en  est  une  autre,  et  autre  chose  encore  est  le  plaisir  de  "se  frotter 
le  lard." 

Dirons-nous  que  Rabelais  n'a  pas  aperçu  la  dimension  sexuelle  des 
plaisirs  oral  et  anal,  et  qu'en  cela  il  a  manqué  de  perspicacité?  Nous 
préférons  nous  demander  si  la  sexualisation  de  ces  plaisirs  est  fondée. 
Il  est  vrai  que  Freud  a  essayé  de  la  justifier.  Voici  ce  qu'il  écrit  dans 
V Introduction: 

On  nous  dira:  "pourquoi  vous  entêtez-vous  à  dénommer  sexualité  ces 
manifestations  de  l'enfance  que  vous  considérez  vous-même  comme  in- 
définissables. .  .?  Pourquoi.  .  .ne  diriez-vous  pas  tout  simplement  qu*on 
observe  chez  le  nourrisson  des  activités  qui,  telles  que  l'acte  de  sucer  et 
la  rétention  des  excréments,  montrent  seulement  que  l'enfant  recherche 
le  plaisir  qu'il  peut  éprouver  par  l'intermédiaire  de  certains  organes? 
(p.  303) 

En  guise  de  réponse  à  cette  objection,  l'auteur  affirme  qu'il  "a  été 
conduit  à  cette  manière  de  voir  par  des  matériaux  de  nature  incontes- 
tablement sexuelle.  .  .fournis  [par]  l'analyse  des  symptômes."  Son  raison- 
nement peut  se  résumer  dans  le  syllogisme  suivant:  les  adultes  pervers 
trouvent  leur  plaisir  sexuel  dans  des  activités  orales  et  anales;  or  les 
enfants  trouvent  leur  plaisir  dans  des  activités  similaires;  donc  leur  plaisir 
est  également  sexuel. 

Mais  comment  ne  pas  voir  que  ce  raisonnement  repose  sur  un  postulat? 
En  quoi  la  nature  sexuelle  des  plaisirs  oral  et  anal  chez  les  adultes  nous 
obligerait-elle  à  conclure  à  la  nature  sexuelle  de  ces  plaisirs  chez  les 
enfants?  Les  auteurs  du  Vocabulaire  de  la  Psychanalyse  —  qui,  dans  leur 
lecture  de  Freud,  ne  pèchent  pas,  en  général,  par  un  excès  d'esprit  critique 
—  font  justement  remarquer  que  la  réflexion  bute  ici  sur  une  "aporie," 
"Freud  se  contentant  de  postuler  que  la  sexualité  existe  virtuellement 
d'emblée."  (p.  455)  Il  faut  ajouter  que  Freud  lui-même  doutait  de  la 
validité  de  sa  démonstration,  comme  le  suggère  la  conclusion  inattendue 
qu'il  lui  donne  :  "Quant  à  savoir  si  tous  les  plaisirs  procurés  par  les  organes 
doivent  être  qualifiés  de  sexuels.  .  .  ,  c'est  là  une  question  que  je  ne  puis 
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discuter  ici.  Je  sais  peu  de  choses  sur  le  plaisir  procuré  par  les  organes  et 
sur  ses  conditions."  (p.  305)  Le  père  de  la  psychanalyse,  précisons-le, 
ne  reviendra  jamais  sur  cette  question. 

L'extension  que  Freud  donne  au  domaine  sexuel  sera  naturellement 
considérée  comme  abusive  par  de  nombreux  commentateurs.  Un  auteur 
remarque  ainsi  qu'on  trouve  dans  son  oeuvre  une  sexualité  "observée"  et 
une  sexualité  "présumée,"  et  il  attribue  la  seconde  à  son  "dogmatisme. "^^ 
Un  autre  auteur  écrit  qu'en  étendant  considérablement  le  champ  de  la 
sexualité,  Freud  a  fait  "une  réforme  linguistique  qu'on  a  eu  tort  d'inter- 
préter comme  une  découverte. "^^  Et,  d'une  façon  encore  plus  incisive, 
Jung  souligne  que  "le  concept  freudien  de  sexualité  est  complètement 
élastique,  et  si  vague  qu'on  peut  y  inclure  presque  tout."^*  Il  revient 
ailleurs  à  la  charge  pour  montrer  que  Freud  a  eu  tort  d'interpréter  tous 
les  plaisirs  comme  des  plaisirs  sexuels.  "Si  nous  devions  considérer  la 
recherche  du  plaisir  comme  quelque  chose  de  sexuel,"  ironise-t-il,  nous 
devrions  dire  que  "la  faim  est  une  pulsion  sexuelle."  Comme  pour  faire 
savoir  qu'il  rejette  la  conception  freudienne  de  la  sexualité  infantile  dans 
sa  totalité,  il  précise,  "Il  est  évident  que  l'acte  de  sucer  ne  peut  être 
qualifié  de  sexuel."^'' 

En  bref,  ce  que  Jung  reproche  à  son  ancien  mentor,  c'est  d'avoir  fait 
de  la  sexualité  un  fourre-tout,  et  en  particulier  d'avoir  sexualisé  tous  les 
aspects  de  la  vie  infantile.  L'auteur  de  Gargantua  —  faut-il  le  répéter?  — 
ne  mérite  pas  ce  reproche.  A  la  sexualité  en  général,  et  à  celle  des  enfants 
en  particulier,  il  accorde,  comme  Jung,  une  grande  place,  mais  pas  la 
place  envahissante  que  lui  accorde  Freud.  Pour  lui,  l'homme  ne  vit  pas 
que  de  sexe,  et  l'enfant  ne  s'amuse  pas  que  de  touche-pipi,  ni  ne  rêve 
que  de  "trou  d'urine." 

Cette  similarité  de  vue  entre  Rabelais  et  Jung  n'est  du  reste  pas  éton- 
nante si  l'on  songe  à  ce  que  ce  dernier  écrit  dans  une  oeuvre  autobiogra- 
phique: "J'ai  grandi  dans  la  campagne,  parmi  les  paysans,  et  ce  que  je  n'ai 
pas  pu  apprendre  dans  les  étables,  je  l'ai  puisé  dans  l'esprit  rabelaisien."^^ 
Il  est  en  tout  cas  remarquable  que,  formé  à  l'école  de  Freud  et  inspiré 
par  la  pensée  de  Rabelais,  le  théoricien  de  l'inconscient  collectif  a  sur 
la  vie  infantile  un  point  de  vue  qui  pour  l'essentiel  s'oppose  à  celui  du 
Viennois,  et  dans  l'ensemble  confirme  celui  du  Chinonais. 


Nous  permettra-t-on  d'ajouter  qu'à  notre  avis  les  courts  aperçus  de 
Rabelais  sur  la  sexualité  des  enfants  sont  plus  conformes  à  la  réalité  que 
les  longues  théories  de  Freud?  Nous  savons  combien  une  telle  opinion 
peut  choquer  à  une  époque  où  le  freudisme  est  traité  par  le  grand  public 
comme  une  Vérité  admise  qui  ne  se  discute  pas,  et  par  une  certaine  intelli- 
gentzia comme  une  Pensée  sacrée  qui  ne  saurait  être  mise  en  question.^' 
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Freud  dixit.  Mais,  nous  rappelant  que  Rabelais  lui-même  ne  considérait 
aucune  vérité  comme  établie  et  irréfutable,  nous  pensons  qu'il  est  légi- 
time de  faire  de  l'oeuvre  freudienne  une  lecture  rabelaisienne,  c'est-à- 
dire  une  lecture  critique  et  libre  de  tout  principe  d'autorité,  et  par  là 
même  qu'il  est  permis  de  conclure  que  la  réalité  de  la  sexualité  infantile 
se  trouve  davantage  dans  le  Gargantua  que  dans  les  Trois  Essais. 

Nos  lecteurs  apprécieront  du  reste  le  mérite  de  Rabelais  à  sa  juste 
valeur  s'ils  considèrent  qu'il  n'a  jamais  eu  l'intention  d'écrire  un  traité 
de  psychologie,^^  ni  même  une  oeuvre  réaliste.^^  Ce  mérite,  ils  pourront 
en  tout  cas  le  discuter,  pourvu  qu'ils  aient  des  enfants,  ou  que  du  moins 
ils  se  souviennent  d'avoir  été  jeunes.^^ 
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pour  lui  qu'un  "garçon  mutilé"  ou  un  "garçon  châtré,"  Voir: 

•  Hélène  Nahas,  La  femme  dans  la  littérature  existentielle  (Paris:  P.U.F.,  1957),  p.  28. 

•  Karen  Horney,  A^ew  Ways  in  Psychoanalysis  (New  York:  Norton,  1939),  pp.  101-110. 

9  Sur  cette  question,  voir  Trois  Essais,  p.  147,  et  Introduction,  p.  306. 

10  Daniel  Lagache,  un  disciple  de  Freud,  assigne  des  limites  précises  aux  divers  stades.  In  La 
psychanalyse  (Que  sais-je?  P.U.F.,  1955),  pp.  29-31. 

Norbert  Sillamy,  un  psychologue  très  favorable  aux  conceptions  freudiennes,  assigne  à  ces 
stades  des  limites  également  précises,  mais  qui  ne  coïncident  pas  exactement  avec  les  précé- 
dentes. In  Dictionnaire  de  la  psychologie  (Paris:  Larousse,  1965),  p.  284. 
Didier  Julia,  un  philosophe  qui  n'est  pas  particulièrement  influencé  par  la  psychanalyse, 
attribue  aux  stades  freudiens  des  durées  qui  ne  correspondent  pas  précisément  à  celles  qu'on 
trouve  chez  Lagache  ou  chez  Sillamy.  In  Dictionnaire  de  la  philosophie  (Paris:  Larousse, 
1964),  p.  108. 

André  Hesnard,  qui  est  considéré  comme  l'introducteur  de  la  psychanalyse  en  France,  donne 
des  indications  chiffrées  très  précises  qui  ne  se  trouvent  pas  toutes  chez  Freud.  In  La  sexologie 
(Paris:  Payot,  1959),  p.  165. 

11  François  Rabelais,  Oeuvres  complètes  (Paris:  Garnier,  1962),  Tome  I,pp.  33-34.  Toutes  les 
citations  utilisées  dans  cet  article  proviennent  de  l'édition  Garnier. 
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12  Sur  cette  notion,  voir  Vocabulaire  de  la  Psychanalyse  (op.  cit.),  p.  49. 

13  Michel  Beaujour,  Le  jeu  de  Rabelais  (L'Herne,  1969),  p.  74. 

14  Sigmund  Freud,  Cinq  leçons  sur  la  psychanalyse  (Paris:  Pay  et,  1953),  p.  164. 

15  Ailleurs,  Freud  écrit  que  "les  trois  phases  du  développement  de  l'enfant  ne  se  succèdent  pas 
de  façon  rigoureuse."  {Standard  Edition,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  155).  Il  n'empêche  que,  partout  dans 
son  oeuvre,  il  présente  les  trois  phases  comme  successives. 

16  C.G.  Jung,  The  Theory  of  Psychoanalysis  (New  York:  Johnson  Reprint,  1970),  p.  33. 

17  A  propos  du  sadisme  oral,  on  lira,  en  plus  des  renseignements  fournis  dans  le  Vocabulaire  de 
la  Psychanalyse  (p.  462): 

•  Mélanie  YAém,  New  Directions  in  Psycho-analysis  (New  York:  Basic,  1957),  pp.  16-18. 

•  Karl  Abraham,  The  Influence  of  Oral  Erotism  on  Character- formation,  in  Selected  Papers 
(New  York:  Basic,  1960),  pp.  393-406. 

18  Wilhelm  Reich,  The  Function  of  the  Orgasm  (New  York:  Farrar,  1973),  p.  231. 

19  Rabelais  n'exprime  aucune  désapprobation  à  l'encontre  des  activités  sexuelles  de  Panurge, 
lesquelles  ont  uniquement  le  plaisir  pour  objectif.  Mais  nous  ne  voulons  pas  dire  qu'il  approuve 
tout  ce  qu'il  fait.  Entre  l'auteur  et  son  personnage,  les  relations  sont  ici  très  complexes.  Sur 
cette  question,  voir  en  particulier  Mary  Ragland,  Rabelais  and  Panurge  (Amsterdam:  Rodopi, 
1976). 

20  Reich  Speaks  of  Freud,  Edited  by  Mary  Higgins  and  Chester  M.  Raphael  (New  York:  Farrar, 
1967),  p.  19. 

21  Jacques  Maritain,  "Freudism  and  Psychoanalysis,"  m  Freud  and  the  20th  Century  (Cleveland: 
Meridian,  1957),  p.  248. 

22  C.G.  Jung,  The  Development  of  Personality,  in  Collected  Works  (London:  Routledge,  1954), 
Vol.  XVII,  pp.  5-7. 

23  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  aborder  ici  la  question  du  "pansexualisme"  de  Freud.  On  connaît  la 
polémique  qui  a  opposé  Jung  et  Freud,  le  premier  accusant  le  second  de  mettre  le  sexe  à 
toutes  les  sauces.  Qu'il  nous  suffise  d'indiquer  ici  les  passages  dans  lesquels  Freud  se  défend, 
ou  attaque  ses  adversaires  (Jung  et  Adler  en  particulier):  Collected  Papers:  Vol.  V,  pp.  127 
et  169.  Standard  Edition:  Vol.  XIV,  p.  62;  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  248;  Vol.  XX,  p.  53.  Voir  aussi 
Trois  essais,  p-  12.  On  aura  également  intérêt  à  lire: 

•  Lilian  Frey-Rohn,From  Freud  to  Jung,  (New  York:  G.P.Putnams  Sons,  1974),  pp.  135-157. 

•  Michel  Foucault,  La  Volonté  de  Savoir,  in  Histoire  de  la  Sexualité  (Paris,  Gallimard,  1976), 
pp.  209  à  211. 

24  Peter  Madison,  Freud's  Concept  of  Repression  and  Defense  (Minneapolis:  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  1961),  pp.  190-191. 

25  Anthony  Quinton,  Freud,  the  Man,  His  World,  His  Influence,  Edited  by  Jonathan  Miller 
(Boston:  Little  and  Brown,  1972),  p.  81. 

26  C.G.  Jung.  Modern  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul  (New  York:  Harcourt,  1960),  p.  25. 

27  Theory  of  Psychoanalysis  (op.  cit.),  pp.  22-23.  Un  autre  reproche  qu'on  a  fait  à  Freud,  c'est 
d'avoir  confondu  sexualité  et  affectivité,  et  en  particulier  de  n'avoir  pas  vu  que  les  liens  qui 
unissent  l'enfant  à  sa  mère,  loin  d'être  exclusivement  sexuels,  sont  aussi  une  source  de  ten- 
dresse, de  sécurité,  et  de  joie.  Voir  à  ce  propos: 

•  Erich  Fromm,  TTie  Crisis  of  Psychoanalysis  (New  York:  Harcourt),  pp.  73-74. 

•  Sophie  Lazarsfeld,  £'ssa>'s  in  Individual  Psychology  (New  York:  Grove,  1959),  p.  124. 

28  C.G.  Jung,  Memories,  Dreams,  Reflections  (New  York:  Pantheon,  1973),  p.  166. 

29  Paul  Ricoeur,  entre  autres,  tout  en  admettant  que  certaines  critiques  du  freudisme  sont 
"dévastatrices,"  s'en  prend  à  tous  ceux  qui  ont  entrepris  de  confronter  ce  système  à  la  réalité, 
les  accusant  de  traiter  la  psychanalyse  comme  une  science  d'observation,  alors  qu'elle  serait 
selon  lui  une  herméneutique  et  une  exégétique.  Nous  reconnaissons  certes  volontiers  que  cet 
auteur  est  très  bien  documenté,  très  brillant,  et  très  profond,  mais  nous  ne  pouvons  nous 
empêcher  de  nous  poser  une  question:  a-t-il  le  droit  de  traiter  l'oeuvre  de  Freud  comme  une 
oeuvre  d'art  ou  un  morceau  de  poésie,  alors  que  Freud  n'a  cessé  de  la  présenter  comme  une 
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oeuvre  scientifique,  reposant  sur  l'observation  et  l'expérimentation,  comme  une  oeuvre 
exprimant  la  réalité  et  destinée  à  la  transformer?  Voir  Paul  Ricoeur,De  l'interprétation,  essai 
sur  Freud  (Paris:  Seuil,  1965),  en  partie,  pp.  338-366. 

30  Inutile  de  dire  que,  malgré  cela  (ou  à  cause  de  cela),  l'oeuvre  de  Rabelais  présente  un  intérêt 
psychologique  évident.  Glauser  écrit,  "L'élément  pittoresque  prédomine  sur  l'élément  psy- 
chologique, mais  la  psychologie  est  loin  d'être  absente;  elle  trouve  un  corps,  elle  fait  éclater 
les  cadres."  Defaux,  de  son  côté,  affirme  que  rien  ne  lui  semble  plus  erroné  "que  de  refuser 
à  Rabelais  des  dons  comparables  à  ceux  de  Molière  dans  le  domaine  de  la  création  psycholo- 
gique." Cette  convergence  des  deux  auteurs  est  remarquable  si  l'on  songe  que  Glauser  est  le 
premier  à  avoir  analysé  l'ensemble  de  l'oeuvre  de  Rabelais  dans  l'esprit  de  la  critique  moderne, 
et  que  Defaux  est  l'un  de  ceux  qui  ont  le  mieux  montré  la  pertinence  et  la  fécondité  de  la 
critique  historique.  Dans  leurs  ouvrages  magistraux,  ces  auteurs  prouvent,  le  premier,  que  le 
critique  peut  recréer  l'oeuvre  d'un  écrivain  sans  nullement  la  trahir,  et  le  second,  qu'il  peut 
explorer  la  pensée  authentique  d'un  écrivain  tout  en  faisant  oeuvre  créatrice.  Voir: 

•  Alfred  G\2m%qi, Rabelais  Créateur  (Paris:  Nizet,  1966),  p.  166. 

•  Gérard  Defaux,  Pantagruel  et  les  Sophistes  (La  Haye:  Martmus  Nyhoff,  1973),  p.  199  et 
aussi  p.  XII). 

31  Ce  qui  n'empêche  qu'on  peut  dire,  selon  l'excellente  formule  de  Larmat,  que  "le  vrai  miroir 
du  monde  est  celui  de  Rabelais,  non  celui  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette."  Voir  Jean  Larmat, 
Le  Moyen  Age  dans  le  Gargantua  de  Rabelais  (Paris:  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1973),  p.  84.  Cet 
auteur  situe  très  bien  dans  le  temps  l'importance  que  Rabelais  accorde  à  la  nourriture,  à  la 
scatologie  et  à  la  sexualité  (pp.  43-86).  Dans  un  autre  ouvrage,  Larmat  écrit  que  "la  critique 
contemporaine. .  .néglige  trop  aisément  ce  que  Rabelais  doit  au  réel,  sans  lequel  son  oeuvre 
n'existerait  pas."  Ci  Rabelais  (Paris:  Hatier,  1973),  pp.  225-226. 

32  A  condition  toutefois  qu'ils  puissent  surmonter  (une  bonne  psychanalyse  y  suffira)  leur 
"amnésie  infantile."  D'après  Freud,  en  effet,  nous  "oublions"  les  événements  de  notre  petite 
enfance,  les  rejetant  dans  notre  inconscient,  pour  échapper  à  l'angoisse  de  savoir  quels  pervers 
(polymorphes)  nous  avons  été.  Voir  Vocabulaire  de  la  Psychanalyse,  p.  22. 
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Many  authorities  attest  to  a  belief  in  magic  and  the  continuing  practice 
of  witchcraft  in  the  sixteenth  century^  and,  even  among  enlightened 
persons,  to  a  lingering  belief  in  astrology.  Jean  Seznec  attributes  this 
belief  to  the  authority  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  late  anti- 
quity,^ and  Cassirer  states  that  "The  basic  magical-astrological  view  of 
causality  is  strongly  interwoven  in  the  whole  Renaissance  philosophy  of 
nature,  from  its  inception  in  the  fifteenth,  throughout  its  life  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  even  through  the  beginnings  of  the  seventeenth  century."^ 
C.S.  Lewis  makes  the  point  that,  whilst  the  Medieval  church  objected  to 
"astrological  determinism,"  it  did  not  disapprove  of  astrology  as  such.** 

In  Spain,  the  casting  of  spells  with  both  good  intent  ("ensalmos") 
and  bad  (as  "conjuros"  usually  were)  is  evidenced  by  the  penalties 
exacted  from  specific  practitioners  referred  to  in  the  records  of  the 
Inquisition;  yet  some  of  the  practices  prohibited  by  the  Holy  Office 
are,  Rodriguez  Marin  claims,  still  to  be  found  in  the  twentieth  century, 
and  Lecky  notes  that  a  man  was  burnt  for  sorcery  in  Spain  as  late  as 
1780/  Rodriguez  Marin  also  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  Philip  II 
himself  had  recourse  to  alchemists  in  an  attempt  to  swell  the  royal 
coffers.^ 

Persiles  y  Sigismunda,  more  than  any  other  novel  of  Cervantes,  has 
raised  the  question  of  the  author's  attitude  to  miracles  and  the  super- 
natural. This  Byzantine  novel,  published  posthumously  in  1617,  and 
possibly  written  over  a  period  of  many  years,''  contains  episodes  where 
magic  plays  an  important  role:  the  casting  of  spells,  astrological  pro- 
jections, a  witch  turned  into  a  wolf,  a  flight  on  a  magic  carpet.  These 
incidents  are,  in  many  instances,  surrounded  by  authorial  rationalizations, 
protestations  of  orthodoxy,  and  declarations  that  magic  is  the  work  of 
the  Devil,  dependent  strictly  on  the  will  of  God. 

The  prevalence  of  superstitious  beliefs  in  the  sixteenth  century  may 
nevertheless  explain  some  critics'  assumption  that  Cervantes  himself 

♦  I  thank  Professor  Stagg  for  some  very  helpful  comments  on  this  article. 
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gave  credence  to  the  supernatural  elements  in  his  novel.  For  example, 
Cesare  De  Lollis  says  of  Rutilio's  description  of  his  flight  on  a  magic 
carpet,  "Lo  racconta  in  buona  fede:  gli  credono  i  suoi  ascoltatori: 
ci  crede  anche  Cervantes";^  and  in  a  note  on  this  tale,  Luisa  Banal 
says,  "Circa  le  streghe  e  gli  stregoni,  il  Cervantes  sembra  convidere  le 
idee  superstiziose  del  suo  tempo.  .  .  ."^  Astrana  Marin  does  not  speci- 
fically commit  himself  to  stating  that  Cervantes  believed  in  the  magic 
elements  of  the  Persiles,  but  says,  following  his  reference  to  descuidos 
in  the  novel,  that  "Otros  lunares  (hechizos  y  astrologia  judiciaria) 
pertenecen  a  las  ideas  y  supersticiones  de  la  época."  *° 

It  may  well  be,  as  Manuel  Duran  says,  that  Cervantes  took  advantage 
of  the  general  public's  acceptance  of  marvels  as  a  result  of  news  of  the 
wonders  of  the  New  World, ^^  and  that  at  one  time  this  contributed  to 
his  confidence  in  the  acceptability  of  irrational  elements  in  a  fictional 
work.  But  contradictions  in  the  Per5//e5  surrounding  the  possible  efficacy 
of  magic  have  understandably  led  to  doubt  about  the  author's  attitude 
to  this  aspect  of  the  novel.  Cotarelo,  for  example,  confesses,  "No  résulta 
tan  diafano  el  pensamiento  de  Cervantes  en  orden  a  la  Magia  negra  o 
Magia  propiamente  dicha,"  but  adds,  "Dificultale  el  pronunciarse  con 
franqueza  por  la  negativa  la  posible  intervencion  diabolica  en  que, 
naturalmente,  creia."^^  Yet,  as  Américo  Castro  says,  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  Cervantes  could  believe  in  magic  carpets. ^^ 

None  of  the  foregoing  observations,  however,  helps  us  to  understand 
why,  since  these  fantastic  episodes  are  merely  literary  elements,  the 
novel  contains  so  many  references  to  the  fact  that  incidents  are  not 
really  miraculous.  Moreover,  the  function  of  some  of  these  references 
is  itself  somewhat  perplexing.  For  example,  Cenotia  says  magic  potions 
are  powerless  to  influence  free-will  (Bk.  II.  Ch.  8),  yet  her  own  are  later 
seen  to  be  effective  on  Antonio  (Bk.  II,  Ch.  1 1).  The  enchantments  of 
Julia  are  effective  in  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  8,  and  it  is  not  until  Ch.  10  that  they 
are  said  to  have  depended  on  God's  will;  similarly,  Antonio  is  addressed 
by  a  wolf  in  Bk.  I,  Ch.  5,  and  only  in  Ch.  8  is  lycanthropy  explained  as 
a  punishment  from  God.  The  magic  shirt  of  Domicio  in  Persiles  111:15, 
is,  surprisingly,  accompanied  by  no  orthodox  disclaimer. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  accept  Juan  Bautista  Avalle-Ar ce 's  analysis 
of  the  function  of  the  miraculous  in  the  Persiles:  "Dentro  de  este  marco 
universal-absoluto  de  Persiles  creo  que  hay  que  buscar  el  sentido  de  los 
abundantes  milagros  de  la  novela";  and  "La  profusion  de  supuestos 
milagros.  .  .es  como  la  ascesis  previa  necesaria  para  la  inteleccion  de 
la  Verdad  Absoluta."^^  For  oen  of  the  major  difficulties  in  interpreting 
the  novel  is  the  fact  that  even  events  that  an  orthodox  Catholic  might 
fairly  accept  as  miracles  are  specifically  said  not  to  be  so.  Thus,  Auristela 
and  Constanza  take  refuge  in  a  church  as  the  village  burns  around  them. 
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and  pray  to  God  for  deliverance  from  the  present  danger.  They  are 
saved  because  the  church  remains  untouched  by  the  flames,  yet  this  is 
said  to  be  "no  por  milagro,  sino  porque  las  puertas  eran  de  hierro,  y  fue 
poco  el  fuego  que  se  les  aplicô."  ^^  The  same  disinclination  to  admit 
even  the  most  orthodox  miracle  can  be  found  also  in  Rutilio's  sonnet  in 
Persiles  IAS: 

Vense  en  la  excelsa  mâquina  encerrarse 
el  leôn  y  el  cordero,  y  en  segura 
paz,  la  paloma  al  fiero  unida; 

sin  ser  milagro,  lo  discorde  amarse: 
que  en  el  comun  peligro  y  desventura 
la  natural  inclinaciôn  se  olvida.^^ 

This  example  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  first  tercet  is  so  remini- 
scent of  the  Biblical  phrase  "And  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb" 
(Isaiah,  XI,  6)  that  the  secular  note  of  the  concluding  lines  cannot  fail 
to  surprise  the  reader.  A  recent  study  of  the  novel  by  Alban  Forcione 
entitled  Cervantes'  Christian  Romance^'^  barely  addresses  itself  at  all 
to  this  curious  aspect  of  the  novel. 

Avalle-Arce  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cervantes  frequently 
presents  remarkable  incidents  "e  inmediatamente  después  el  autor  se 
fatiga  en  ensenamos  los  resortes  perfectamente  racionales  que  produ- 
jeron  tal  hecho."  ^*  E.G.  Riley  suggests  that  what  Cervantes  seeks  to  do 
in  this  novel  is  "to  retain  the  charm  of  the  supernatural  but  to  divest  it 
of  authority,"  ^'  and  that,  for  Cervantes  as  for  Tasso,  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  literary  creation  was  to  reconcile  admiratio, 
which  arises  from  the  extraordinary  and  the  marvellous,  with  verisimili- 
tude.^® Yet,  if  Cervantes's  guiding  aesthetic  principle  in  the  writing  of 
the  Persiles  had  been  to  balance  the  demands  of  verisimilitude  and  the 
need  to  entertain  and  surprise  his  readers,  he  would  surely  have  avoided 
such  obvious  anomalies  as  the  magic  shirt,  and  spells  that  are  seen 
sometimes  as  the  effective  work  of  a  witch  and  sometimes  as  dependent 
on  the  intervention  of  an  avenging  God.  At  the  very  least,  one  would 
expect  him  to  precede  or  conclude  all  such  elements  with  a  rational 
disclaimer.  It  is,  moreover,  unclear  why  Cervantes  should  seek  to  divest 
the  supernatural  of  its  authority  in  a  work  of  the  imagination.  If  his 
readers  did  not  believe  in  witchcraft  they  hardly  needed  such  a  novel 
to  support  their  scepticism,  and,  if  they  did  believe  in  supernatural 
manifestations,  the  haphazard  disclaimers  of  Persiles  y  Sigismunda 
were  not  likely  to  shake  their  belief. 

But  it  is  certainly  true  that  fantastic  elements  and  rationalizations 
of  the  marvellous  are  both  present  in  the  novel.  The  former  are  essential 
to  the  plot,  particularly  of  the  first  two  Books,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
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of  Bks.  Ill  and  IV;  the  latter  are  limited  to  incidental  remarks  on  the 
part  either  of  characters  or  the  narrator.  We  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  a  gulf  exists  between  rational  disclaimers  and  the  effective  course 
of  events  in  the  novel,  and  that  this  gulf  and  the  curious  placing  of  some 
of  these  disclaimers  are  evidence  that  Cervantes  had  second  thoughts 
about  irrational  elements  in  the  romance  after  it  was  substantially 
complete. 

Recapitulations  of  events  occur  at  several  points  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Persilçs'^^  and  the  most  unusual  of  these  occurs  in  Persiles  111:19. 
The  pilgrims  have  just  been  invited  to  dine  with  Soldino,  who  is  not  yet 
dismissed  entirely  from  the  story,  for  in  the  third  paragraph  of  Ch.  19 
we  read,  "Acabose  la  breve  comida,  salio  Soldino  con  todos  los  que  con 
el  estaban  al  camino,  para  despedirse  dellos..  .  .  "  {ed.  cit.,  p.  398). 
Soldino  also  predicts  that  Bartolomé  will  repent  of  his  theft  of  the 
baggage.  In  a  sense,  this  is  the  continuation  of  the  tale,  for  the  meal  is 
hardly  described,  and  nothing  occurs  during  it.  The  first  two  paragraphs 
of  the  chapter  therefore  require  special  attention: 

Aderezôse  la  pobre  mas  que  limpia  comida,  aunque  fue  muy  limpia 
cosa,  no  muy  nueva  para  los  cuatro  peregrinos,  que  se  acordaron 
entonces  de  la  Isla  Barbara  y  de  la  de  las  Ermitas,  donde  quedô  Rutilio, 
y  adonde  ellos  comieron  los  ya  sazonados,  y  ya  no,  frutos  de  los  ârboles; 
también  se  les  vino  a  la  memoria  la  profeci'a  falsa  de  los  islenos  y  las 
muchas  de  Mauricio,  con  las  moriscas  del  jadraque,  y  ûltimamente,  las 
del  espanol  Soldino. 

Pareci'ales  que  andaban  rodeados  de  adivinanzas  y  metidos  hasta  el 
aima  en  la  judiciaria  astrologia,  que  a  no  ser  acreditada  con  la  esperiencia, 
con  dificultad  le  dieran  crédito.  {éd.  cit.,  pp.  397-398). 

There  seems  no  reason,  in  the  present  circumstances,  why  the  characters 
should  "remember"  the  islands  of  the  first  two  Books  (they  are  not  said 
to  be  describing  their  adventures  to  Soldino),  still  less  the  details  of  the 
fruits.  Moreover,  whilst  the  prophecies  of  Mauricio  may  well  be  called 
to  mind  from  past  memory,  those  of  Soldino,  barely  completed,  can 
hardly  be  the  subject  of  memory.  It  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  that 
this  long,  dramatic  prediction  of  their  fortunes  immediately  "se  les  vino 
a  la  memoria."  Nor  is  it  immediately  clear  why  they  should,  at  this 
particular  point,  become  self-conscious  about  astrological  projections, 
which  they  have  not  queried  before.  Indeed,  they  are  said  specifically 
to  accept  them,  because  experience  has  led  them  to  do  so.  But  what 
experience?  The  prophecies  of  the  islanders  were  false,  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  jadraque  and  Soldino  yet  remain  to  be  fulfilled;  there 
remains  only  the  case  of  Mauricio,  who  had  foretold  one  of  the  infinite 
number  of  disasters  that  befell  them  (Persiles  1:19).  These  two  paragraphs 
can  be  explained  most  logically  as  the  result  of  Cervantes's  own  review 
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of  the  novel  and  his  own  reminder  to  the  reader  of  the  previous  shape 
of  events.  Moreover,  the  implication  that  Soldino's  and  the  jadraque  's 
claims  will  come  true  serves,  we  believe,  a  quite  specific  purpose. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  this  material  occurs  in  two  paragraphs 
separate  from  the  continuation  of  the  tale,  and  that  the  characters' 
supposed  uneasiness  about  astrological  prophecy  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  the  reader.  It  would  seem  that  Cervantes  not  only  reviewed  the  story, 
but  himself  became  uneasy  about  some  irrational  elements,  the  number 
of  which  would  strike  him  afresh  on  a  re-reading.  He  therefore  voiced 
his  doubts  through  his  characters,  and  attempted  to  justify  his  novelistic 
practice  with  a  suggestion  that  these  predictions  are  reUable. 

But  it  was  also  mentioned  that  the  Soldino  episode  is  not  at  this 
point  complete,  and  that  he  makes  a  further  prediction.  This  would, 
then,  be  an  unusual  point  at  which  to  stop  to  review  the  earlier  part 
of  the  novel,  and  it  would  be  illogical  to  conceive  doubts  about  an 
aspect  of  the  story  and  reintroduce  it  immediately  afterwards.  Logically, 
we  can  only  beheve  that  the  two  paragraphs  in  question  were  inter- 
polated some  time  after  the  composition  of  the  remainder  of  Ch.  12. 
The  most  convenient  place  to  insert  this  matter  would  be  at  the  beginning 
of  a  chapter,  thus  avoiding  modification  of  other  material  but  thereby 
leaving  the  anomalies  we  have  discovered. 

Whilst  it  is  obviously  not  possible  to  adduce  evidence  to  show  that 
each  individual  attempt  to  explain  away  irrational  elements  is  an  inter- 
polation, some  orthodox  disclaimers  are  in  contradiction  to  narrated 
events  or  lead  to  inconsistent  characterization,  and  are  for  that  reason 
suspect.  On  occasion,  it  is  their  position  in  the  novel  that  leads  us  to 
doubt  that  they  could  originally  have  occupied  their  present  place. 

The  most  obviously  misplaced  of  these  disclaimers  occurs  during 
Rutilio's  tale  in  Persiles  1:8.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  this  story,  the 
dancing-master  describes  a  magical  flight  which  takes  him  to  Norway, 
where  his  helper  the  witch  turns  into  a  wolf  as  she  embraces  him.  As  he 
stabs  her,  she  resumes  her  original  form  and  falls  dead  at  his  feet. 
Following  this  incident,  he  encounters  some  natives,  one  of  whom 
speaks  Italian,  and  to  whom  he  tells  his  misfortune.  The  narrative 
continues, 

Mostrô  condolerse  el  que  me  hablaba,  y  dijome: 

-  Puedes,  buen  hombre,  dar  infinitas  gracias  al  cielo  por  haberte 
librado  del  poder  destas  maléfîcas  hechiceras,  de  las  cuales  hay  mucha 
abundancia  en  estas  septentrionales  partes.  Cuéntase  délias  que  se  con- 
vierten  en  lobos,  asi  machos  como  hembras,  porque  de  entrambos 
géneros  hay  maléficos  y  encantadores.  Como  esto  pueda  ser  yo  lo 
ignoro,  y  como  cristiano  que  soy  catolico  no  lo  creo.  Pero  la  esperiencia 
me  muestra  lo  contrario.  Lo  que  puedo  alcanzar  es,  que  todas  estas 
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transformaciones  son  ilusiones  del  demonio,  y  permisiôn  de  Dios  y 
castigo  de  los  abominables  pecados  deste  maldito  género  de  gente. 

-  Preguntéle  que  [sic]  hora  podria  ser,  porque  me  parecia  que  la 
noche  se  alargaba,  y  el  di'a  nunca  veni'a.^^ 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  no  critic  has  commented  on  the  extra- 
ordinary juxtaposition  of  ideas  at  the  end  of  this  passage.  It  surely 
requires  an  explanation.  One  speaker  is  giving  a  spirited  explanation  to 
the  other  of  the  workings  of  divine  wrath,  whereupon  his  new  acquaint- 
ance calmly  interrupts  to  ask  him  the  time  of  day!  If  Rutilio  had  been 
presented  as  a  rude  and  insensitive  character,  his  question  would  be 
understandable.  But  he  is  not  shown  as  such;  his  worst  sin  was  to 
fall  in  love  with  one  of  his  pupils,  an  error  for  which  he  seeks  to  make 
amends  later  in  the  novel  by  becoming  a  hermit. ^^  His  question  about 
the  time  is  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  for  it  relates  to  his  earlier  obser- 
vation of  the  uneven  length  of  days  in  the  Northern  lands.  It  would  be 
understandable  if  it  followed  the  brief  recapitulation  of  events  that  he 
has  just  given  to  the  Norwegian,  and  it  would  not  seem  too  abrupt 
if  it  followed  the  latter's  reference  to  "maléficos  y  encantadores." 

The  last  half  of  the  Norwegian's  speech  contains  an  element  we  have 
already  encountered  in  a  suspect  passage.  This  is  the  reference,  in 
Persiles  III:  19,  to  astrology  "que  a  no  ser  acreditada  con  la  esperiencia, 
con  dificultad  le  dieran  crédito."^'*  The  claim  that  supernatural  mani- 
festations are  a  diabolical  illusion  permitted  by  God  is  a  sentiment  we 
shall  encounter  in  other  passages  we  feel  to  be  interpolated. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  Norwegian's  speech,  probably  from 
"Come  esto  pueda  ser.  .  .  "  to  the  end,  must  have  been  a  later  addition 
whose  aim  was  to  introduce  a  note  of  orthodoxy.  The  fact  that  the 
remarks  are  not  integrated  into  the  dialogue  by  some  comment  or  sign 
of  agreement  on  Rutilio 's  part  suggests  that  the  insertion  was  made  in 
some  haste.  This  would  account  for  the  Norwegian's  confused  position, 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  Cervantes  cannot  make  him  question 
the  truth  of  an  incident  without  calling  Rutilio  a  liar.  The  speaker 
adopts  a  self-contradictory  attitude  when  he  says  that,  as  a  Catholic,  he 
does  not  believe  something  that  his  experience  tells  him  to  be  so  and 
that  God  himself  permits.  This  allows  Cervantes  to  retain  the  incident 
of  the  witch's  transformation  but  still  hope  to  avoid  a  charge  of  unortho- 
doxy  or  naivety. 

A  similar  anomaly  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  powers  ascribed  to  Cenotia 
in  Bk.  II  and  to  Julia  in  Bk.  IV. 

In  Persiles  11:8,  Cenotia  says  she  has  inherited  both  her  name  and 
"esta  ciencia,  que  no  nos  ensena  a  ser  hechiceras,  como  algunos  nos 
llaman,  sino  a  ser  encantadoras  y  magas,  nombres  que  nos  vienen  mas  al 
propio.  Las  que  son  hechiceras.  .  .usan  de  caractères  que  no  entienden, 
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y  si  algo  alcanzan,  tal  vez,  de  lo  que  pretenden,  es,  no  en  virtud  de  sus 
simplicidades,  sino  porque  Dios  permite  para  mayor  condenaciôn 
suya,  que  el  demonio  les  engane.  Pero  nosotros,  las  que  tenemos  nombre 
de  magas  y  encan tadoras,  somos  gente  de  mayor  cuantia.  .  .  ."^^  It 
emerges  from  this  speech  that  Cenotia  is  not  a  witch,  and  that  only  God 
permits  witchcraft.  However,  in  Persiles  11:1 1,  she  is  treated  as  a  witch 
whose  spells  are  entirely  successful:  "Saco  del  quicio  de  una  puerta 
los  hechizos  que  habia  preparado,"  and  "Apenas  hubo  sacado  la  Cenotia 
sus  endemoniados  preparamentos  de  la  puerta,  cuando  salio  la  salud 
perdida  de  Antonio  a  plaza. "^^  There  is  no  suggestion  in  this  case  that 
Cenotia  was  working  merely  as  the  unconscious  agent  of  God,  but  it  is 
to  be  admitted  that  Antonio's  father  tells  him,  "La  Cenotia  te  tenia 
hechizado,  y  con  hechizos  de  tiempo  senalado,  poco  a  poco,  en  menos 
de  diez  dias  perdieras  la  vida,  si  Dios  y  mi  buena  diligencia  no  lo  hubiera 
estorbado."  But  here  the  reference  "Dios  y  mi  buena  diligencia"  reads 
merely  as  a  polite  formula,  and  cannot  accurately  be  related  to  Cenotia's 
speech  in  Ch.  8.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Antonio  the  Elder  accuses 
Cenotia  with  the  words  "Mira  si  tienes  su  vida  envuelta  en  algun  envol- 
torio  de  agujas  sin  ojos  o  de  alfileres  sin  cabezas;  mira,  ioh  pérfida!,  si 
la  tienes  escondida  en  algun  quicio  de  puerta..  .  .  "^"^  Cenotia  does  not 
deny  that  her  spell  is  of  this  kind  and  the  reader  assumes  that  this  is 
the  charm  she  later  removes.  But  in  her  earlier  speech  Cervantes  has 
her  say  that  she  is  not  the  type  of  woman  who  employs  tricks  "como 
son  habas  mordidas,  agujas  sin  puntas,  alfileres  sin  cabeza,  y  cabellos 
cortados  en  crecientes  o  menguantes  de  luna."  ^^ 

Clearly,  the  part  of  Cenotia's  speech  quoted  fromCh.  8  is  inconsistent 
with  events  in  Ch.  1 1 .  Her  magic  powers  are  consistent  with  the  other 
supernatural  elements  in  the  Persiles  and  must  be  part  of  the  original 
tale,  but  some  of  her  earlier  speech  could  have  been  interpolated  with- 
out difficulty,  for  it  is  isolated  from  the  narration  of  events.  Apart  from 
the  introduction  of  an  orthodox  note  in  the  reference  to  God's  will,  it 
also  adds  a  note  of  caution  on  the  subject  of  miracles  C'parece  que 
hacemos  milagros"^^)  and  concludes  with  a  preoccupation  we  shall 
refer  to  later  in  our  attempt  to  date  this  kind  of  interpolation:  "Puesto 
que  en  mudar  las  voluntades,  sacarlas  de  su  quicio,  como  esto  es  ir  contra 
el  libre  albedrio,  no  hay  ciencia  que  lo  pueda,  ni  virtud  de  yerbas  que 
lo  alcancen."^°  It  should  be  noted  that  the  reference  "no  hay  ciencia" 
is  inconsistent  with  "lo  mucho  que  con  su  ciencia  se  prometîa".^^ 

The  inconsistency  surrounding  the  role  of  Cenotia  is  similar  to  that 
surrounding  the  powers  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Zabulon,  who  is  approached 
by  Hipolita  to  cast  a  spell  on  Auristela.  Hipolita  has  failed  to  seduce 
Periandro,  so,  in  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  8,  resorts  to  witchcraft  in  an  attempt  to 
render  Auristela  physically  repulsive  to  him.  If  this  stratagem  fails,  the 
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courtesan  is  resolved  to  employ  a  spell  that  will  kill  the  heroine.  "Esto 
dijo  Zabulon  ser  cosa  facil  al  poder  y  sabiduria  de  su  mujer."^^  Their 
plot  is  immediately  successful:  "Y  otro  dia  por  la  manana  comenzaron 
a  obrar  en  Auristela  los  hechizos,  los  venenos,  los  encantos  y  la  malicia 
de  la  judfa,  mujer  de  Zabulon." ^^  At  the  opening  of  Ch.  10,  we  observe 
Hipolita  exulting  in  her  triumph,  and  the  others  amazed  and  confused: 

Contentfsima  estaba  Hipolita  de  ver  que  las  artes  de  la  cruel  Julia  tan  en 
daiio  de  la  salud  de  Auristela  se  mostraban,  proque  en  ocho  dfas  la 
pusieron  tan  otra  de  la  que  ser  solfa,  que  ya  no  la  conocfan  sino  por  el 
organo  de  la  voz;  cosa  que  tenfa  suspensos  a  los  medicos  y  admirados  a 
cuantos  la  conocfan.^ 

It  therefore  surprises  the  reader  that  Hipolita  asks  Julia  to  temper  the 
power  of  the  charm  and  that 

Hizolo  asi  la  judi'a,  como  si  estuviera  en  su  mano  la  salud  o  la  enferme- 
dad  ajena,  o  como  si  no  dependieran  todos  los  males  que  ilaman  de 
pena,  de  la  voluntad  de  Dios,  como  no  dependen  de  culpa;  pero  Dios, 
obligândole,  si  asf  se  puede  decir,  por  nuestros  mismos  pecados,  para 
castigo  dellos,  permite  que  pueda  quitar  la  salud  ajena  esta  que  Ilaman 
hechicerfa,  con  que  lo  hacen  las  hechiceras;  sin  duda  ha  el  permitido, 
usando  mezclas  y  venenos,  que  con  tiempo  limitado  quitan  la  vida  a  la 
persona  que  quieren,  sin  que  tenga  remedio  de  escusar  este  peligro, 
porque  le  ignora,  y  no  sabe  de  donde  procède  la  causa  de  tan  mortal 
efeto;  asf  que,  para  guarecer  destos  males,  la  gran  misericordia  de  Dios 
ha  de  ser  la  maestra,  la  que  ha  de  aplicar  la  medicina.^^ 

As  in  the  case  of  Cenotia's  speech,  the  passage  shows  a  belated  desire  to 
impose  a  rational  explanation  on  a  magical  incident,  attributing  to  God's 
will  any  power  that  a  witch  may  appear  to  have.  But  the  orthodox  note 
is  obtrusive  and  in  contradiction  to  the  narrative,  so  it  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  an  afterthought. 

The  passage  we  have  just  quoted  can  be  compared  with  the  episode 
in  the  "Coloquio  de  los  perros"  where  the  witch  Canizares  says  that, 
although  she  may  have  wrought  evil,  "todo  esto  lo  permite  Dios  por 
nuestros  pecados."  She  concedes  that  some  of  the  gatherings  she  des- 
cribes may  have  taken  place  only  in  her  imagination,just  as  the  unguents 
she  uses  are  "tan  frfas  que  nos  privan  de  todos  los  sentidos  en  untan- 
donos  con  ellas,  y  quedamos  tendidas  y  desnudas  en  el  suelo,  y  entonces 
dicen  que  en  la  fantasia  pasamos  todo  aquello  que  nos  parece  pasar 
verdaderamente.  .  .  ."^^  In  the  case  of  the  "Coloquio  de  los  perros," 
these  explanations  are  so  woven  into  the  text  that  there  is  no  disparity 
between  narrated  incidents  and  rational  disclaimers.  By  contrast,  the 
Persiles  passage  ("Hizolo  asi  la  judia.  .  .")  confuses  the  reader.  Avalle- 
Arce  suggests  it  lacks  polish  but  does  not  explain  why  he  feels  this.^'' 
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The  signs  of  carelessness  that  we  have  found  in  the  passages  rationah- 
zing  lycanthropy  and  the  powers  of  Julia  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that 
Cervantes  did  not  approach  this  aspect  of  his  revision  with  the  necessary 
attention  to  detail.  It  is  difficult  to  account  otherwise  for  the  present 
version  of  the  incident  of  the  enchanted  shirt  (Persiles  111:15).  This  is 
part  of  the  story  of  Claricia,  who  tells  how  the  jealous  Lorena  sent 
shirts  of  outstanding  handiwork  to  the  man  who  had  once  loved  her. 
But  the  garments  were  charmed  and  "Apenas  se  puso  una  cuando  perdiô 
los  sentidos,  y  estuvo  dos  dias  como  muerto,  puesto  que  leugo  se  la 
quitaron,  imaginando  que  una  esclava  de  Lorena,  que  estaba  en  opinion 
de  maga,  la  habn'a  hechizado."^^  When  the  shirt  is  removed  he  partly 
recovers,  though  is  left  insane  by  the  incident. 

The  narrator  does  not  attempt  to  rationalize  this  occurrence,  which 
passes  without  comment  or  signs  of  disbelief  on  the  part  of  Hsteners. 
An  explanation  for  this  can  be  offered.  The  Claricia  incident  begins 
in  Ch.  14  with  her  remarkable  leap  from  the  high  tower,  to  which 
Cervantes  does  add  a  rational  explanation,  and  the  fall  of  Periandro, 
which  causes  general  consternation;  the  tale  is  interrupted  by  an  attack 
by  armed  men,  who  are  repelled  by  Antonio.  Ch.  15  opens  with  a  des- 
cription of  the  despair  of  Auristela  and  Constanza,  then  continues 
Claricia's  tale,  including  the  gift  of  the  shirts.  Since  the  enchantment  of 
Domicio  occupies  such  a  small  part  of  these  incidents  it  is  understandable 
that  Cervantes  may  have  overlooked  it,  if  we  imagine  him  composing 
these  rationalizations  some  time  after  the  composition  of  the  body  of 
the  novel. 

Although  these  frankly  supernatural  incidents  are  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  irrational  elements  in  the  novel,  there  are  several  of  less  importance 
that  Cervantes  seeks  to  make  more  palatable  to  his  readers.  They 
concern  characters'  predictions  of  events  and  some  simply  surprising 
incidents  that  the  author  is  at  pains  to  explain  are  not  outside  the 
natural  order  of  things. 

In  Persiles  11:2  the  boat  in  which  Auristela  and  some  of  her  com- 
panions are  travelling  is  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  PoHcarpo's  isle. 
Sounds  can  be  heard  from  within  the  boat  which  prompt  an  old  gen- 
tleman standing  near  the  spot  to  observe  to  the  King  that  he  recalls 
an  incident  in  which  a  Spanish  galleon  with  no  signs  of  life  aboard  was 
wrecked  near  Genoa  and  that,  on  hearing  a  noise  and  peering  inside, 
some  bystanders  discovered  sailors  within  who  disembarked  safely. 
He  adds  that  he  himself  saw  this,  and  that  some  of  those  who  were 
saved  may  still  be  alive. 

This  singularly  unremarkable  observation  is  followed  by  a  note  of 
warning:  "y  si  aqui  sucediese  lo  mismo,  no  se  ha  de  tener  a  milagro, 
sino  a  misterio;  que  los  milagros  suceden  fuera  del  orden  de  la  naturaleza. 
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y  los  misterios  son  aquellos  que  parecen  milagros  y  no  lo  son,  sino 
casos  que  acontecen  raras  veces."^^  Avalle-Arce  notes  that  this  reflects 
a  quite  orthodox  position,'*®  but  it  requires  further  comment  because 
it  is  prompted  by  an  incident  that  would  hardly  be  taken  as  literally 
miraculous  by  those  present.  It  is  additionally  interesting  because 
Policarpo  responds,  "Pues,  ^a  que  aguardamos?.  .  .  Siérrese  luego  el 
buco,  y  veamos  este  misterio,  que  si  este  vientre  vomita  vivos,  yo  lo 
tendre  por  milagro."*^ 

It  might  appear  that  Cervantes  is  simply  estabhshing  the  King's 
character  by  giving  him  a  remark  that  marks  his  independence  from 
the  previous  attitude.  Nevertheless,  since  the  old  man's  statement  is 
one  of  orthodox  belief,  Policarpo's  statement  does  seem  strange. 
Either  it  or  the  foregoing  remark  appears  out  of  place. 

The  problem  surrounding  this  exchange  can  be  clarified  if  we  take 
into  consideration  other  incidents  in  the  novel  where  an  explanatory 
note  is  added  to  a  readily  understandable  situation. 

In  Persiles  111:16,  whilst  the  pilgrims  are  in  France,  they  encounter 
a  young  girl  who  addresses  Constanza  in  Spanish,  telling  her  she  is  from 
Talavera  de  la  Reina.  This  Castillan  town  appears  earlier  in  Bk.  Ill,  in 
the  long  episode  during  which  Ortel  Banedre  tells  the  travellers  how 
he  there  married  a  girl  named  Luisa,  who  tricked  him  and  was  finally 
imprisoned  for  theft  and  adultery.  It  occurs  to  Constanza  that  their 
new  acquaintance  may  be  Banedre's  wife,  and  she  announces  this  in 
the  presence  of  Periandro  and  Auristela,  repeating  some  details  from 
Banedre's  tale.  Luisa,  who  does  not  know  that  the  pilgrims  have  met 
her  husband  and  heard  the  story  of  her  misdeeds,  is  naturally  amazed 
at  this  recital  of  incidents  from  her  past  life:  "—  jAy,  cielos  santos!  — 
.  .  .  ^Y  quién  es  esta  senora  que  me  ha  leido  mis  pensamientos?  ^Quién 
es  esta  adivina  que  ansi  sabe  la  desvergonzada  historia  de  mi  vida?^^ 

The  incident  would  require  no  further  comment,  were  it  not  that 
Constanza's  announcement  is  preceded  by  an  explanation  of  what  she 
calls  the  science  of  divination,  and  a  statement  that  implies  she  is  known 
by  the  others  to  be  versed  in  this  science:  "—  Senores,  vosotros  estais 
dudosos  de  que  si  la  ciencia  que  yo  tengo  de  adevinar  es  falsa  o  verdadera, 
la  cual  ciencia  no  se  acredita  con  decir  las  cosas  que  estan  por  venir, 
porque  solo  Dios  las  sabe,  y  si  algun  humano  las  acierta,  es  acaso,  o 
por  algunas  premisas  a  quien  la  esperiencia  de  otras  semejantes  tiene 
acreditadas.'"*^  This  speech  goes  out  of  its  way  to  ascribe  to  the  power 
of  God  an  incident  that  the  speaker  fears  may  be  regarded  as  outside 
the  natural  order,  though  it  is  merely  the  prelude  to  a  lucky  guess,  and 
the  rationalization  is  as  surprising  as  in  the  incident  of  the  survivors  of 
the  shipwreck  in  Persiles  11:2.  It  seems,  moreover,  to  fall  on  deaf  ears, 
for  Luisa's  reaction  is  not  a  concession  to  Constanza's  preamble,  but  a 
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declaration  that  she  must  indeed  be  an  "adivina,"  a  soothsayer:  "^Quién 
es  esta  adivina  que  ansi  sabe  la  desvergonzada  historia  de  mi  vida?" 
This  might  seem  to  be  the  point  at  which  Constanza  should  explain 
her  art,  but  for  her  to  do  so  would  have  required  interrupting  Luisa's 
speech.  The  position  of  the  rationalizing  passage  is  understandable  if 
we  imagine  it  to  be  an  interpolation  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
require  the  least  re-writing.  This  will  also  account  for  Constanza's 
opening  statement,  which  abruptly  introduces  the  news  that  her  com- 
panions know  she  is  a  soothsayer  and  have  previously  questioned  her 
skill:  the  statement  merely  acts  as  an  excuse  for  the  discussion  of 
divination,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  new  facet  to  her  character  is 
introduced  suggests  haste  in  writing. 

This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Cervantes  shows  concern 
about  the  unorthodoxy  of  divination.  The  encounter  with  Soldino  is 
marked  by  several  rational  disclaimers,  which  again  do  not  impinge  on 
the  substance  of  the  incident  or  on  Soldino's  character  as  a  practitioner 
of  astrology. 

The  pilgrims  encounter  Soldino  in  a  hostelry  where  he  predicts  that 
the  merry-making  will  lead  to  a  fire  that  will  consume  almost  the  entire 
house.  Croriano  is  prompted  to  say  to  Ruperta,  "  —  Este  sin  duda,  debe 
ser  magico  o  adivino,  pues  predice  lo  por  venir.  .  .  ",  a  remark  overheard 
by  Soldino,  who  states:  "  —  No  soy  yo  mago  ni  adivino  sino  judiciario, 
cuya  ciencia,  si  bien  se  sabe,  casi  ensena  a  adivinar."'*'*  This  exchange  is, 
of  course,  inconsistent  both  with  Constanza's  definition  of  "adivina," 
which  is  specifically  stated  to  be  limited  to  knowing  the  past,  and  with 
Soldino's  later  actions:  whether  he  accepts  the  title  magus,  soothsayer 
or  astrologer  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  most  certainly  can  tell  the 
future,  for  he  predicts  an  event  not  only  here,  but  also  inBk.  III,Ch.  18, 
where  he  foretells  the  destiny  of  the  pilgrims,  and  in  Ch.  19,  where  he 
assures  them  that  the  unreliable  Bartolomé  will  return.  So  his  statement 
"no  soy  yo  mago.  .  ."  seems  to  be  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  just  as  we  suggested  that  the  passage  in  the  following  chapter 
questioning  soothsaying  was  an  interpolation. 

The  evidence  we  have  adduced  to  show  that  some  passages  reflecting 
a  preoccupation  with  orthodoxy  are  probably  interpolations  entitles 
us  to  view  other  elements  of  this  nature  as  suspect.  Thus,  the  exchange 
between  King  Policarpo  and  an  old  gentleman,  discussed  earlier  in  this 
paper,  can  be  explained  by  the  proposition  that  the  gentleman's  speech 
from  "y  si  aqui  sucediese  lo  mismo"  is  an  interpolation,  prompted,  as 
Cervantes  reviewed  his  work,  by  Policarpo's  reference  to  a  miracle.  It 
would  seem  likely  that  most  references  to  the  fact  that  surprising  events 
are  not  to  be  thought  miraculous  are  the  result  of  the  same  process  of 
revision:  the  "mujer  voladora"  of  Persiles  111:14,  "cosa  posible  sin  ser 
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milagro,"  the  church  which  is  saved  from  fire  in  Persiles  III:  1 1,  "no  por 
milagro,"  and  peace  among  the  creatures  of  the  earth  in  Persiles  1:18, 
"sin  ser  milagro.'"*^ 

We  have  already  made  the  point  that  theoretical  statements  on  the 
nature  of  supernatural  phenomena  are  not  always  consistent  with  events 
narrated  in  the  novel.  It  would  also  be  wrong  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  find  all  such  statements  are  themselves  consistent,  for  there  is 
some  disparity  here  that  tends  to  support  the  contention  that  the 
process  of  revision  was  performed  in  haste  and  never  completed.  First, 
a  minor  inconsistency  can  be  noted  that  may  reveal  the  author's  own 
uncertainty.  Soldino  declares  in  Persiles  111:18  that  the  science  of 
astrology  "casi  ensena  a  adivinar,"  a  captious  remark  that  leaves  the 
reader  in  doubt  about  the  speaker's  belief,^^  and  which  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  the  same  as  Constanza's  self-acclaimed  "ciencia.  .  .  de 
adevinar.'"*'^  Constanza  does,  it  is  true,  take  care  to  add  that  she  has 
insight  only  into  past  events,  and  in  this  sense  makes  no  greater  a 
claim  than  Soldino.  Yet  there  still  remains  an  inconsistency  between 
Constanza's  définition  of  "adivinar"  as  referring  to  the  past,  and  the 
implication  of  Soldino's  statement,  where  "adivinar"  is  clearly  used  in 
connection  with  knowledge  of  the  future.  The  important  disparity  in 
the  novel  lies  between  the  supposed  power  of  these  two  characters  and 
that  of  Mauricio.  Constanza,  as  we  have  seen,  declares  that  the  science 
of  astrology  "no  se  acredita  con  decir  las  cosas  que  estân  por  venir, 
porque  Dios  solo  las  sabe,  y  si  algun  humano  las  acierta,  es  acaso,  o 
por  algunas  premisas  a  quien  la  esperiencia  de  otras  semejantes  tiene 
acreditadas.'"*®  Mauricio,  in  Persiles  1:13,  although  be  gives  the  same 
weight  to  the  value  of  experience,  also  makes  a  significantly  different 
claim  about  knowledge  of  the  future: 

ninguna  ciencia,  en  cuanto  a  ciencia,  engana:  el  engano  esta  en  quien  no 
la  sabe,  principalmente  la  del  [sic]  astrologia, ...  :  y  asi  el  astrologo 
judiciario  si  acierta  alguna  vez  en  sus  juicios,  es  por  arrimarse  a  lo  mas 
probable  y  a  lo  mas  esperimentado,  y  el  mejor  astrologo  del  mundo, 
puesto  que  muchas  veces  se  engana,  es  el  demonio,  porque  no  so  lam  ente 
juzga  de  lo  por  venir  por  la  ciencia  que  sabe,  sino  también  por  las 
premisas  y  conjeturas;  y  como  ha  tanto  tiempo  que  tiene  esperiencia  de 
los  casos  pasados  y  tanta  noticia  de  los  présentes,  con  facilidad  se  arroja 
a  juzgar  de  los  por  venir,  lo  que  no  tenemos  los  aprendices  desta  ciencia, 
pues  hemos  de  juzgar  siempre  a  tiento  y  con  poca  seguridad.  Con  todo 
eso,  alcancé  que  tu  perdiciôn  habi'a  de  durar  dos  aiios.  ^ 

Mauricio,  then,  claims  he  has  predicted  the  future,  but  modestly  admits 
that  his  powers  as  an  astrologer  are  limited  because  he  is  a  mere  tyro. 
(His  skill  is  further  confirmed  when  he  successfully  predicts  in  Persiles 
1:18  that  their  boat  will  sink,  and  the  cautious  nature  of  his  present 
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claim  is,  we  feel,  to  be  taken  as  a  character  trait  and  not  as  a  sign  of 
authorial  rationalization.)  Mauricio  also  says  that  the  devil,  too,  although 
he  frequently  errs,  is  one  of  the  best  predictors  of  the  future  —  a 
sentiment  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  position  taken  by  Constanza. 

It  might  seem  that  these  differences  merely  reveal  that  characters  in 
the  novel  not  unexpectedly  hold  independent  views.  Yet  considering 
that  rationahzing  statements  seem  to  be  interpolations,  and  that  some  are 
expressed  by  the  narrator  and  not  exclusively  by  characters,  Mauricio's 
speech  and  the  powers  ascribed  to  him  can  fairly  be  taken  to  be  signs  of 
an  incomplete  revision  of  the  text. 

The  question  of  supernatural  intervention  in  human  affairs  is  raised 
in  other  works  of  Cervantes,  and  this  fact  will  provide  a  context  for 
discussion  of  the  period  when  this  aspect  of  revision  in  the  Persiles 
may  have  been  performed.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
unorthodoxy  of  supernatural  phenomena  in  literature  did  not  seem  to 
preoccupy  the  author  until  later  in  life,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  use 
in  the  two  Parts  of  Don  Quixote  and  tht  Novelas  ejemplares. 

Mauricio  and  Soldino  are  not  the  only  astrologers  created  by  Cervantes. 
In  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  I,  Ch.  12,  it  is  revealed  that  Grisostomo  is  also  able 
to  read  the  stars.  The  Cabrero  tells  us, 

decian  que  [Grisostomo]  sabia  la  ciencia  de  las  estrellas,  y  de  lo  que 
pasan,  alia  en  el  cielo,  el  sol  y  la  luna,  porque  puntualmente  nos  decia 
el  cris  del  sol  y  de  la  luna.  .  . 

-  Asimesmo  adevinaba  cuando  habi'a  de  ser  el  aiio  abundante  o 
estil.  .  . 

—  Esta  ciencia  se  llama  astrologia,  dijo  don  Quijote.^® 

A.part  from  putting  a  name  to  this  gift,  the  knight's  only  preoccupa- 
tion is  with  correcting  the  Cabrero's  speech,  and  nowhere  does  he  or 
the  narrator  call  into  question  the  plausibility  of  the  claim  made  for 
jrisostomo.  We  should  recall  that  in  Persiles  1:13  Mauricio's  claim  that 
le  can  predict  the  future  is  not  questioned  either,  but  that  Constanza 
states  in  an  interpolated  passage  that  her  art  does  not  extend  to  pre- 
dictions, and  that  Soldino  in  a  similarly  suspect  passage  states  only 
that  he  can  "almost  tell  the  future."  It  is  interesting,  however,  that 
Cervantes  does  not  deny  Soldino  the  claim  to  be  an  astrologer,  albeit 
with  somewhat  ill-defined  powers. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  in  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  25,  that  the 
existence  of  a  science  of  astrology  is  not  entirely  rejected.  Here,  Don 
Quixote  takes  Sancho  aside  and  suggests  to  him  that  Maese  Pedro's 
soothsaying  monkey  is  inspired  by  a  pact  with  the  devil,  and  goes  on 
to  explain  why  the  monkey  and  its  master  cannot  be  regarded  as 
astrologers.  The  passage  in  question  is  relevant  to  our  study  for  several 
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reasons.  It  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  limitations  of  the  devil's 
powers  that  is  consistent  with  Constanza's  speech  in  Persiles  111:16 
("las  cosas  que  estan  por  venir. . .  solo  Dios  las  sabe").Don  Quixote  says, 

Y  hâceme  créer  esto  el  ver  que  el  mono  no  responde  sino  a  las  cosas 
pasadas  o  présentes,  y  la  sabidurfa  del  diablo  no  se  puede  estender  a 
mas;  que  las  por  venir  no  sabe  si  no  es  por  conjeturas,  y  no  todas  veces: 
que  a  solo  Dios  esta  reservado  conocer  los  tiempos  y  los  momentos,  y 
para  El  no  hay  pasado  ni  porvenir;  que  todo  es  présente. ^^ 

This  is,  of  course  quite  a  different  position  from  Mauricio's,  who  states 
that  the  devil,  although  he  makes  many  mistakes,  "no  solamente  juzga 
de  lo  por  venir  por  la  ciencia  que  sabe,  sino  también  por  las  premisas  y 
conjeturas."  ^^ 

Don  Quixote's  speech  continues  with  a  criticism  of  people  who  pre- 
sume to  tell  the  future  by  superstitious  practices  that  obscure  the  truth 
of  science: 

cierto  esta  que  este  mono  no  es  astrôlogo,  ni  su  amo  ni  él  alzan  ni  saben 
alzar,  estas  figuras  que  Uaman  judiciarias,  que  tanto  ahora  se  usan  en 
Espana,  que  no  hay  mujercilla,  ni  paje,  ni  zapatero  de  viejo  que  no  pré- 
suma de  alzar  una  figura,  como  si  fuera  una  sota  de  naipes  del  suelo, 
echando  a  perder  con  sus  mentiras  e  ignorancias  la  verdad  maravillosa 
de  la  ciencia.^^ 

He  continues  with  a  description  of  a  case  of  a  woman  who  once  con- 
sulted an  astrologer  who  turned  out  to  be  a  charlatan.  It  is  important  to 
underline  the  fact  that  the  criticism  made  here  seems  to  be  of  a  misuse 
of  an  astrological  practice,  and  not  of  astrology  itself,  which  it  would 
appear  he  regarded  still  as  a  science.^"*  The  passage  mocks  the  attempt 
to  predict  events  by  establishing  the  position  of  the  stars  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,^^  though  Mauricio,  of  course,  employs 
this  method  with  success  in  Persiles  1:18,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
he  is  foolish  or  superstitious:  "Puso  los  ojos  en  el  cielo  Mauricio,  y  de 
nuevo  tornô  a  mirar  en  su  imaginaciôn  las  senales  de  la  figura  que  habia 
levantado,  y  de  nuevo  confirmô  el  peligro  que  les  amenazaba.  .  .  ."^*' 

In  the  Persiles,  astrology  is  briefly  called  into  question  once,  in  the 
passage  we  have  quoted  from  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  19,  and  this  underlines  an  am- 
biguity in  the  novel  that  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  too  hasty  a 
revision.  The  evidence  of  Don  Quixote  would  suggest  that  Cervantes's 
more  critical  attitude  to  possible  abuses  of  astrology  was  a  late  one,^''so 
this  aspect  of  revision  in  the  Persiles  may  have  been  the  last  work  he  did 
on  the  novel,  and  may  have  been  work  he  did  not  have  time  to  complete . 
We  have  suggested  that  there  is  an  interpolation  in  Persiles  11:8,  at  the 
point  where  Cenotia  concedes  that  no  magic  potion  can  influence  man's 
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free  will.  This  sentiment  should  be  seen  as  a  concern  of  Cervantes  that 
is  first  revealed  in  its  clearest  form  in  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  I,  Ch.  22,  where 
the  knight  remarks  that  "no  hay  hechizos  en  el  mundo  que  puedan 
mover  y  forzar  la  voluntad.  .  .;  que  es  libre  nuestro  albedrio,  y  no  hay 
yerba  ni  encanto  que  le  fuerce."^^  A  similar  passage  occurs  in  "El 
licenciado  Vidriera,"  after  Tomâs  Rodaja  takes  a  drug  intended  to  force 
him  to  love  a  woman  who  has  recently  arrived  in  Salamanca.  The  drug 
is  administered  by  a  morisca,  "creyendo  que  le  daba  cosa  que  le  forzase 
la  voluntad  a  quererla:  como  si  hubiese  en  el  mundo  hierbas,  encantos 
ni  palabras  suficientes  a  forzar  el  libre  albedrio.  .  .  ."^^  The  earliest  date 
proposed  for  this  novel  is  1604,^°  but  it  is  interesting  that  Armand 
Singer  believes  the  early  history  of  Rodaja  to  be  "clearly  divorced  from 
the  body  proper  of  the  text."  ^^  This  suggestion  causes  us  to  wonder  if 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  could  have  been  composed  considerably 
later  than  the  rest  of  the  tale,  for  it  is  only  in  late  works  that  we  en- 
counter unequivocal  statements  of  the  theme  of  free-will. 

For  example,  we  read  in  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  66:,  "cada  uno  es 
artffice  de  su  ventura,"^^  and  in  Viaje  delParnaso,  Ch.  4,  "Tu  mismo  te 
has  forjado  tu  ventura."^^  The  Persiles,  however,  is  inconsistent  in  the 
view  it  presents  of  fortune,  fate  and  free-will,  for  whilst  in  Persiles  11:5, 
we  see  Amaldo  "lamentandose  amargamente  de  la  fortuna  que  el  mismo 
se  fabrica,"^^  Periandro  says  to  Auristela  in  Persiles  IV:  1,  "Mira,  senora, 
como  no  es  posible  que  ninguno  fabrique  su  fortuna,  puesto  que  dicen 
que  cada  uno  es  el  artffice  della."*^  This  tends  to  confirm  our  belief 
that  the  clear  statement  on  the  nature  of  free-will  in  the  Persiles  11:8 
passage  is  an  interpolation. 

The  rationalization  of  events  that  occur  "no  por  milagro"  calls  to 
mind  a  passage  in  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  60,  where  Don  Quixote  tells 
Roque  Guinart,  "el  cielo,  o  Dios,  por  mejor  decir,  que  es  nuestro  medico, 
le  apHcarâ  medicinas  que  le  sanen,  las  cuales  suelen  sanar  poco  a  poco, 
y  no  de  repente  y  por  milagro."^^  Again,  the  cautiously  orthodox  state- 
ment, occurring  as  it  does  late  in  Part  II  of  the  novel,  suggests  that  the 
concern  with  rationality  in  the  Persiles  may  indeed  have  been  a  late 
preoccupation  of  Cervantes. 

Inconsistencies  we  have  noted  in  the  statement  of  the  theme  of  free- 
will and  in  the  rationalization  of  fantastic  events  themselves,  and  the 
disparity  that  still  remains  in  the  novel  between  theoretical  statements 
on  magic  and  the  role  it  effectively  plays  in  the  story,  should  all  be  taken 
as  signs  that  this  aspect  of  revision  was  Cervantes's  last  work  on  the 
novel,  and  that  he  was  probably  unable  to  complete  it. 
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Chapman  and  Webster  on  Matrimony: 
The  Poets  and  the  Reformation  of  Ritual* 


RICHARD  F.  HARDIN 


The  age  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  is  one  of  continuous  rebellion  in 
religious  worship,  as  successive  generations  of  Protestants  broke  with  the 
vestments,  ceremonies,  and  even  sacraments  of  medieval  Christianity. 
Especially  important  in  these  developments  is  the  argument  frequently 
voiced  in  Puritan  attacks  on  orthodox  worship,  and  just  as  frequently 
assumed,  that  the  physical  worid  is  at  best  a  feeble  reminder,  and  more 
likely  a  pollutant,  of  the  spiritual.  William  Perkins  went  so  far  as  to 
correct  St.  Paul  on  this  subject.  Concerning  the  apostle's  exhortation, 
"Glorifie  God  in  your  bodies  and  in  your  spirits"  (I  Cor.  6.  20),  Perkins 
warned  his  readers. 

Yet  there  must  be  some  distinction  and  difference  observed.  For  pri- 
marily and  properly  God  is  worshipped  in  our  spirits.  .  .  .By  the  spirit, 
I  understand  the  thought  of  the  mind,  the  conscience,  &  the  affections 
of  the  heart.  For  in  these  is  the  first  and  principall  seate  of  divine  and 
spiritual  worship.  As  for  the  bodie,  it  is  but  a  secondarie  instrument  of 
the  service  of  God.  By  this,  we  may  discerne  the  vanitie  of  Popish  reli- 
gion. For  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  upon  externall  and  bodily  rites, 
gestures,  and  ceremonies  borrowed  partly  from  the  Jews  and  partly 
from  the  heathen:  whereas  the  true  religion  of  the  newe  testament,  hath 
but  fewe  prescribed  ceremonies,  and  for  the  most  part  is  divine  and 
spirtuall.^ 

Of  the  many  corollaries  to  be  drawn  from  this  view  of  rehgion  as  a 
purely  spiritual  activity,  one  was  the  virtual  secularization  of  marriage. 
The  Church  of  England,  to  circumvent  the  technicality  that  sacraments 
had  to  be  instituted  by  Christ,  had  described  marriage  as  a  "holy  estate" 
(Art.  25).  Elizabethan  Puritans,  dissatisfied  with  Anglican  compromises 
on  this  and  other  points,  resented  the  sacramental  flavour  of  "holy 
estate,"  not  to  mention  the  traces  of  Catholic  ritual  that  still  remained  in 

*  A  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  English  I  Section  of  the  1976  Midwest  Modern 
Language  Association  meeting.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  a  grant  from  the  General  Research 
Fund  of  the  University  of  Kansas  which  assisted  me  in  writing  the  paper. 
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the  wedding  service:  receiving  the  Eucharist  at  marriage,  the  use  of  the 
wedding  ring,  and  the  carnahty  implicit  in  the  form  of  the  vow,  "With  my 
body  I  thee  worship."^  Contrary  to  Hooker's  opinion  that  "The  band 
of  wedlock  hath  always  been  more  or  less  esteemed  of  as  a  thing  religious 
and  sacred,"  Perkins  writes  that  "Marriage  of  it  selfe  is  a  thing  indifferent, 
and  the  kingdome  of  God  stands  no  more  in  it,  then  in  meates  and  drinkes; 
and  yet  it  is  a  state  in  it  selfe,  farre  more  excellent,  then  the  condition 
of  the  single  life."  Later  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  belief  that 
marriage  was  essentially  a  legal  contract  led  to  the  short-lived  reforms 
under  Parliament  whereby  civil  magistrates  were  allowed  to  perform 
marriages.^ 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  concern  over  the  status  of  matri- 
mony should  be  expressed  in  the  literature  of  the  two  remarkable  decades 
on  either  side  of  1603,  for  any  sensitive  mind  would  have  recognized 
that  the  issue  extended  beyond  the  pale  of  the  divines.  If  marriage  was 
a  sacrament,  or  at  least  "a  thing  religious  and  sacred,"  the  sexual  union 
was  sealed  by  the  hand  of  God.  If  it  was  a  distinctively  human,  legal 
arrangement,  then  was  there  not  a  danger  that  it  might  be  treated  too 
casually?  I  would  like  to  explore  two  literary  responses  to  the  problem, 
representing  two  opposing  views  on  the  sacramentality  of  marriage.  In 
George  Chapman's  Hero  and  Leander  and  certain  other  works  of  this 
generation,  a  deep  sense  of  ritual  will  not  allow  a  break  with  the  funda- 
mentally medieval  view  that  marriages  are  sacramental  acts  that  allow 
man  to  transcend  his  fleshly  world.  Not  until  Webster's  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi  is  there  a  marriage  in  English  literature  which,  with  unceremonial 
—  indeed  anti-ceremonial  —  dignity,  seems  to  find  a  resolution  akin  to 
that  of  modem  society  on  the  religious  question  in  marriage. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  Chapman's  Hero  and  Leander  (1598) 
was  written  to  temper  if  not  displace  the  exuberant  materialism  and 
sensuality  of  Marlowe's  poem.  Nevertheless,  the  allegorical  portrait  of 
the  goddess  Ceremony  in  Chapman's  first  sestiad  underscores  the  sen- 
su ousness  of  this  thematic  figure:  "she  was  all  presented  to  the  sence" 
(3.  119).'*  For  this  reason  she  leads  Religion  "in  a  chaine,  compact  of 
eares  and  eies"  (3.  1 16),  a  detail  touching  upon  the  much-discussed  role 
of  the  senses,  especially  sight,  in  religion  (3.  1 25-28).  Two  decades  earlier 
the  Puritan  William  Fulke  had  attacked  the  traditional  argument  for 
images  in  worship:  "the  eye  advertiseth  our  common  sense,  our  common 
sense  informeth  that  this  image  is  true,  and  profitable  to  salvation,  and 
worthie  of  all  honours.  This  may  well  be  an  idolaters  reason,  but  surely 
a  Christian  mans  faith  is  instructed  by  hearing,  and  not  by  seeing,  blessed 
are  they  (saith  Christ)  which  have  believed  and  not  scene." ^  However, 
Chapman's  "icon"  of  Ceremony  supports  Hooker's  idea  that  worship 
must  be  induced  and  cultivated  through  the  senses:  "For  sith  God  him- 
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self  is  invisible  and  cannot  by  us  be  discerned  working,  therefore  when 
it  seemeth  good  in  the  eyes  of  heavenly  wisdom,  that  men  for  some 
special  intent  and  purpose  should  take  notice  of  his  glorious  presence, 
he  giveth  them  some  plain  and  sensible  token  whereby  to  know  what 
they  cannot  see"  (II,  235).  Hooker's  influence  upon  Chapman's  concept 
of  ceremony  is  discussed  in  the  work  of  D.J.  Gordon;*  but  like  other 
scholars  Gordon  has  assumed  too  readily  that  Chapman  is  handling  his 
topic  according  to  some  Continental  iconographer  (pp.  55-56).  It  seems 
clear  that  the  poet  has  created  her  specifically  to  elucidate  an  issue  of 
serious  consequence  in  his  society. 

The  announced  purpose  of  Ceremony's  visit  is  to  condemn  Leander 
for  making  love  to  Hero  without  marrying  her.  Fornication  epitomizes 
the  condition  of  "substance  without  rites"  (3.  147)  —  or,  to  anticipate 
a  theme  of  the  fifth  sestiad,  life  without  form.  Indeed,  form  may  be 
taken  as  the  underlying  theme  of  Chapman's  poem,''  with  Ceremony  as 
its  tutelary  goddess.  Deprived  of  form-imposing  Ceremony  (and  her  atten- 
dants. Devotion,  Order,  State,  and  Reverence,  Society,  and  Memory) 
men  would  remain  "vicious  and  melancholy."  The  list  of  her  attendants 
indicates  the  need  for  ceremony  in  every  realm  of  human  activity,  reli- 
gious or  secular. 

In  several  passages  Chapman  implicitly  condemns  Puritan  attacks  on 
orthodox  ritual.  Ceremony  holds  a  laurel  rod,  the  symbol  of  learning 
and  discipline. 

To  beate  back  Barbarisme  and  Avarice, 
That  followed,  eating  earth  and  excrement 
And  humane  lims;  and  would  make  proud  ascent 
To  seates  of  Gods,  were  Cérémonie  slaine.  (3.  138) 


A  familiar  (quite  unfounded)  charge  against  Puritans  was  their  anti- 
intellectualism,®  here  coupled  with  their  seditious  designs  upon  lawful 
authority.  The  claim  that  Puritans  harboured  Anabaptist  tendencies  to 
anarchy  and  democracy'  is  indicated  in  the  role  ofCeremony  as  guardian 
of  the  social  order:  she  "all  estates  of  men  distinguisheth"  (3.  134). 
These  parallels  are  continued  in  the  fourth  sestiad,  when  Hero,  having 
sacrificed  her  priestly  vows  to  private  lust,  is  likened  to  the  "singularitie" 
of  the  sectarian  (see  4.  169,  192).  Henceforward  "her  Religion  should 
be  Policie"  (4.  1 78  :  compare  Shakespeare's  puritanical  Malvolio  vowing 
to  "read  politic  authors");  she  will  no  longer  worship  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  for  "Her  chamber  her  Cathedrall  church  should  be"  (4.  180). 
Perhaps  the  most  overt  allusion  to  the  self-directed,  anti-ceremonial 
religion  of  Puritanism  occurs  a  few  lines  later,  in  the  contrast  between 
Hero  and  "other  Priests": 
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O  lovely  Hero,  nothing  is  thy  sin, 
Wayd  with  those  faults  that  other  Priests  are  in; 
That  having  neither  faiths,  nor  works,  nor  bewties, 
T'engender  any  scuse  for  slubbered  duties. 
With  as  much  countnance  fill  their  holy  chaires. 
And  sweat  denouncements  gainst  prophane  affayres. 
As  if  their  lives  were  cut  out  by  their  places, 
And  they  the  only  fathers  of  the  Graces.  (4.  210) 

Chapman's  conservative  religious  sympathies  are  glimpsed  in  the  claim 
that  "works"  and  "bewties"  are  lacking  in  these  ministers  of  "slubbered" 
(carelessly  performed)  worship.  One  recalls  George  Herbert's  desire  for 
a  liturgy  guided  between  the  extremes  of  "superstition,"  the  Catholic 
excess,  and  "slovenHness,"  the  Puritan  defect. ^°  The  last  three  lines,  I 
think,  describe  the  use  of  the  pulpit  by  some  of  the  more  radical  Protes- 
tants to  rail  against  political  authority  ("prophane  affayres")  and  the 
arts,  especially  dancing  and  the  theatre  ("the  Graces"). 

Chapman's  poem  is  rightly  described  by  C.S.  Lewis  as  "a  eulogy  of 
marriage,"  ^^  but  the  philosophical  basis  for  this  eulogy  is  the  need  for 
ritual  in  all  significant  undertakings.  Most  profoundly  the  notion  is 
expressed  in  the  statement  that  "where  Loves  forme  is,  love  is,  love  is 
forme"  (5.  227).  It  is  a  point  of  view  widely  shared  by  poets  of  the  age: 
one  might  point  to  the  symboUsm  of  union  between  earth  and  heaven 
in  Jonson's  wedding  masque  Hymenaei  (1606)  or  the  wedding  masque 
of  Juno,  Iris,  and  Ceres  in  The  Tempest,  where  Iris  represents  the  bridge 
or  transcendence  between  earth  (Ceres)  and  heaven  (Juno).  These  authors 
seem  to  have  understood  marriage  as  sacramental  not  so  much  in  the 
doctrinal  sense  (that  is,  as  an  act  instituted  by  Christ  to  give  grace)  as  in 
the  Roman  sense  of  sacramentum,  a  vow  or  pact  —  between  the  two 
participants,  between  God  and  the  married  couple,  between  the  natural 
and  divine  orders  as  a  whole.  Leander's  violation  of  ceremony  is  paral- 
lelled by  Hero's  breaking  her  vow  of  chastity.  Vows  are  likened  to  rituals 
—  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  a  ritual  is  a 
form  of  vow.  When  Chapman  has  Hero  officiate  at  the  marriage  of  Mya 
(from  Greek  mueo,  to  be  initiated  into  mysteries),  a  handmaid  whom 
the  priestess  has  absolved  from  her  vow  of  chastity,  he  makes  the  point 
that  vows  and  ritual  alike  become  trivial  things  once  violated: 

yet  faire  Hero  now 
Intended  to  dispence  with  her  [i.e.,  Mya's]  cold  vow. 
Since  hers  was  broken,  and  to  marrie  her: 
The  rites  would  pleasing  matter  minister 
To  her  conceits,  and  shorten  tedious  day.  (5.  37) 

It  is  for  this  dubious  ceremony  that  Teras  (the  Greek  word  for  sign, 
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portent,  or  wonder)  appears  and  relates  the  story  of  Hymen  and  Eucharis, 
whose  marriage  points  up  the  contrast  with  the  one  at  which  Hero  offi- 
ciates. Thus  after  the  story,  when  Teras  turns  her  back  on  the  bride  and 
groom,  the  sight  of  her  darkness  "Made  them  all  shriek,  it  lookt  so 
ghastly  black"  (5.  490).  In  other  words  the  ominous  prophetess  anti- 
cipates the  retribution  for  lust  in  telling  a  tale  that  exalts  heavenly  love. 
The  eradication  of  barbarism  by  ritual  is  effected  in  Teras's  story  it- 
self (5.  91-426).  The  two  lovers  with  their  companions  are  on  their  way 
to  "doe  great  Ceres  Eleusinian  rites"  w^en  captured  by  pirates,  "Barbarous 
rovers"  with  "rude  hands."  Hymen's  slaughter  of  the  pirates  in  the  cave 
symbolizes  the  civilized  man  or  man  of  grace  (to  most  Elizabethans  they 
are  the  same)  overcoming  the  unruly  instincts.  Eucharis  represents  grace 
on  several  counts:  she  and  her  maids  are  likened  to  the  firmament  out- 
side the  cave  (5.  173,  311);  she  is  reputed  as  wealthy  beyond  Hymen's 
deserts  (5.  1 23);  and  her  name  is  of  course  associated  with  the  sacrament. 
Unlike  the  imperfect  love  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the  union  of  Hymen 
and  Eucharis  represents  that  of  natural  or  physical  beauty  and  goodness 
with  heavenly  love  or  grace.  The  wedding  occurs  in  the  Temple  of  Juno, 
not  that  of  Venus  where  the  tale  is  being  told,  and  so  ritualistic  is  the 
marriage  service  that  words  seem  out  of  place: 

Nothing  they  spake,  for  twas  esteemed  too  plaine 
For  the  most  silken  mildnes  of  a  maid, 
To  let  a  publique  audience  heare  it  said 
She  boldly  tooke  the  man (5.  370) 

The  boldness  of  the  profane  lovers,  Hero  and  Marlowe's  "bold,  sharpe 
Sophister"  Leander  (1.  197),  contrasts  with  the  image  of  the  modest 
couple  in  Teras's  tale,  somewhat  as  the  enamelled  brilliance  of  Marlowe 
is  set  off  by  the  cool  reserve  of  Chapman's  ritualistic  imagination. 

In  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi,  probably  written  fourteen  years  after 
Chapman's  poem,  there  is  little  of  the  orthodox  sentiment  regarding 
rites  or  the  rites  of  marriage.  The  Duchess's  great  indiscretion  in  arrang- 
ing a  private  marriage  with  her  steward  must  be  measured  against  the 
unspeakable  cruelty  of  her  brother  in  later  arranging  secret  rites  of 
mental  torture  and  execution.  Both  events  are  explicitly  labeled  as  abuses 
of  ceremony, ^^  in  that  the  characters  perform  in  private  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  public  knowledge.  We  are  asked  to  consider  whether  the 
casual,  unministered  marriage  of  a  prince  to  a  social  inferior  is  categori- 
cally different  from  the  execution  of  a  prince  without  public  knowledge. 
In  either  case,  ceremony  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be  the  sign  of 
divine  sanction,  and  the  neglect  of  ceremony  attests  the  barbarism  —  to 
use  Chapman's  term  —  of  this  society. 

This  approach  to  the  play  resembles  that  in  James  Calderwood's 
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excellent  essay/^  except  that  Calderwood  does  not  examine  his  subject 
in  light  of  the  current  religious  controversies.  My  only  serious  disagree- 
ment is  with  his  assumption  that  this  play  is  purely  mimetic  drama.  The 
claim  is  that  "Webster  is  using  ceremony  as  a  dramatic  device  to  explore 
subtleties  of  character  and  action"  (p.  283);  but  could  it  not  equally  be 
said  that  he  employs  character  and  action  to  explore  the  implications  of 
certain  ideas?  And  in  view  of  Webster's  generally  acknowledged  satiric 
inclinations,  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  Chapman,  and  the  much- 
deplored  sacrifice  of  dramatic  dialogue  to  ideas  cribbed  from  common- 
place books,^^  might  it  not  be  possible  to  approach  this  play  as  an  illus- 
trative or  symbolic  work  like  Hero  and  Leander? 

Catholic  Italy,  both  in  this  play  and  The  White  Devil,  seems  to  be  a 
land  under  demonic  possession,  where  the  spiritual  truth  of  the  adage 
homo  homini  lupus  is  borne  out  in  the  physical  lycanthropy  of  Ferdinand 
during  the  last  act.  Ceremony  should,  as  Calderwood  says,  be  "in  the 
service  of  supra-individual  interests"  (p.  281);  but  that  is  obviously  not 
the  case  in  this  play,  where  the  evil  brothers  hold  sway.  Puritan  objections 
to  ceremonies  were  directed  against  precisely  those  supra-individual 
interests.  In  assenting  to  rituals  promulgated  by  "papal  idolatry"  the 
worshipper,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  was  cooperating  with  the  work 
of  Satan.  The  Duchess's  dilemma  is  that  her  marriage  cries  out  for  the 
legitimization  that  only  ceremony  can  provide,  but  that  such  recognition 
would  lead  inexorably  to  her  and  Antonio's  destruction  by  the  brothers. 
The  repeated  animal  imagery  in  the  play  only  reminds  us  that  no  rites 
or  vestments  can  conceal  the  essential  bestiality  of  man. 

This  dilemma  centers  on  a  profound  question  about  the  human  pre- 
dicament, as  seen  in  a  broadly  Calvinist  (not  exclusively  Puritan)  per- 
spective. The  material  world  is  evil,  but  we  must  live  in  it.  In  terms  of 
the  vestarian  controversy,  Bosola  voices  the  pessimistic  side  of  the  matter: 
"though  continually  we  bear  about  us/A  rotten  and  dead  body,  we 
delight/To  hide  it  in  rich  tissue"  (II.  1.  60).  He  has  a  personal,  philoso- 
phical interest  in  the  Duchess's  ordeal,  for  if  he  can  prove  that  she  is 
merely  "a  box  of  worm-seed"  (IV.  2.  123)  his  self-serving  materialism 
will  be  justified.  The  effect  of  her  admirable  reply  —  "I  am  the  Duchess 
of  Malfi  still"  -  is  a  reminder  that  honour  and  virtue  can  exist  without 
ceremonial  trappings,  those  externals  of  "painted  honour"  that  Bosola 
himself  casts  off  when  renouncing  his  past.  The  Duchess,  then,  has  a 
curiously  modern  existential  dignity  in  facing  death.  Having  rebelled 
against  the  dubious  conventions  of  the  Court  and  Church,  she  secures 
her  own  salvation  through  love  and  personal  honesty.  This  rebellion 
against  convention  was  parallelled  in  Webster's  society  by  the  Puritan 
drive  to  strip  religious  worship  of  all  its  externals,  exposing  the  soul  ex- 
clusively to  the  light  of  the  Word.  The  unceremonious  "private"  marriage 
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is  justified  in  that  all  ceremonial  acts  in  this  play  are  charged  with  deceit. 
The  pilgrimage  to  Loreto  culminates  in  the  Cardinal's  specious  resigna- 
tion; Julia  (entirely  Webster's  invention)  dies  after  swearing  "most  reli- 
giously" and  kissing  the  book;  Ferdinand  conceives  of  his  sister's  torture 
as  an  ironic  ceremony  involving  "masques  of  common  curtizans"  (IV. 
1.  149). 

As  Antonio  goes  to  meet  his  death  he  pauses  at  a  ruined  abbey  in  a 
scene  redolent  of  the  Jacobean  melancholy,  the  funereal  tones  of  Browne 
and  the  later  Donne.  The  echo  of  the  cloister  wall  is  a  "deadly  accent," 
a  "thing  of  sorrow,"  because  it  cannot  affirm  the  wished-for  tie  between 
humanity  and  heaven  at  this  dark  moment  in  the  play.  If  the  echo  is 
intended  as  a  warning  to  Antonio  from  beyond  the  grave,  it  falls  on 
deaf  ears:  "Eccho,  I  will  not  talk  with  thee,/For  thou  art  a  dead  thing" 
(V.  3.  49).  The  symbol  of  the  echo  underscores  the  impossibility  of  any 
resonance  between  the  natural  or  social,  and  supernatural  orders:  man 
in  his  beastliness  imitates  the  worst  of  nature,  his  society  being  separated 
from  God  by  an  impenetrable  curtain  of  sin.  Antonio  concludes,  "But 
all  things  have  their  end: /Churches  and  Citties,  (which  have  diseases 
like  to  men)/Must  have  like  death  that  we  have"  (V.  3.  18).  This  just 
escapes  being  a  Renaissance  commonplace  in  the  inclusion  of  "churches," 
for  The  Duchess  is  a  tragedy  of  religion  as  well  as  state.  The  decayed 
abbey  and  the  corruption  of  the  ceremonious  Cardinal  are  both  instances 
of  the  taint  of  mutability  in  human  worship.  Surrounded  as  they  were 
by  ruined  abbeys,  cathedrals,  fallen  monuments  of  medieval  Christianity, 
Webster's  audience  could  not  help  but  agree  —  even  to  the  extent  that 
its  own  church  might  one  day  follow  suit.  The  sense  of  a  world  aban- 
doned by  God  underlies,  I  believe,  the  ambiguity  ofBosola's  last  speech: 
"We  are  onely  like  dead  wals  or  vaulted  graves,/That  ruin'd,  yeilds  no 
eccho"  (V.  5.  121).  Although  the  ruined  abbey  did  yield  an  echo,  it  was 
unattended,  as  if  humanity  had  in  its  own  hopelessness  destroyed  the 
bridge  between  earth  and  heaven. 

Acknowledging  the  infirmity  of  the  natural  and  social  order,  Webster's 
tragedy  endures  rather  than  accepts  the  prospect  of  a  life  devoid  of 
ceremony,  especially  of  that  which  is  most  influential  in  most  human 
lives,  the  rite  of  marriage.  The  orthodox  Chapman's  allegory  had  put 
the  question  of  ceremony  to  the  acid  test:  to  abandon  it  is  to  abandon 
the  ordering  of  life,  including  sexual  life,  which  must  ultimately  mean 
to  elect  for  barbarism.  But  throughout  this  period  one  always  hears  the 
voices  of  orthodoxy  resorting  to  the  argument  of  order:  "Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  in  the  words  of  the  favorite  Anglican 
text  on  liturgy  (I  Cor.  14. 40).  William  Covell  appeals  to  the  "comeliness 
of  order"  in  reply  to  the  Puritan  Josias  Nicholls.  "For  seeing  order  is 
the  ornament  of  all  Societies,  and  seeing  the  Church,  of  all  Societies,  is 
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most  excellent,  it  must  needes  follow,  that  those  things  which  (Civilie 
done)  doe  adorne  others,  uncivilie  neglected,  or  contemned,  doe  disgrace 
the  church."  ^^  It  will  be  recalled  that  Hooker's  defense  of  the  English 
church  begins  with  an  awesome  account  of  the  need  for  order  in  nature, 
society,  and  church.^^  The  prelatical  treatises  of  the  1590's  seem  so 
obsessed  with  order  and  authority  that  the  real  concerns  of  the  Puritans 
are  often  left  unanswered  (see  especially  the  writings  of  Bishop  Bancroft 
in  this  regard). 

Prominent  among  these  concerns  was  the  belief  that  orthodox  pre- 
scriptions were  leading  people  into  idolatry  —  "For  when  men  set  up  a 
devised  worship,  they  also  set  up  a  devised  God."^''  It  is  difficult  to 
place  this  idea  on  any  evolutionary  scale  of  religion,  for  if  it  savours  of 
a  reactionary  fundamentalism  it  also  looks  forward  to  the  distinctively 
personal  emphasis  of  theology  in  our  time.  Eventually  conservatives  like 
Jeremy  Taylor  might  complain  of  the  new  Puritan  prayer  book  of  1644 
that  it  "joins  in  marriage  as  Cacus  did  his  oxen,  in  rude,  unform,  and  un- 
hallowed yokes"  ;^^  but  it  might  at  least  be  said  that  the  Puritan  approach 
took  into  unprecedented  account  the  limitations  of  mortal  men  and 
women.  Underlying  the  marriage  of  Hymen  and  Eucharis  in  Hero  and 
Leander  is  the  belief  that  in  certain  ways  men  can  be  made  divine,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  in  certain  ways  God  is  like  us.  Chapman's 
Platonism,  like  that  of  Spenser  and  other  Renaissance  poets,  often  shows 
that  tendency  of  the  primitive  religious  mind  which  Owen  Barfield  has 
called  "original  participation"  —  "the  sense  that  there  stands  behind  the 
phenomena,  and  on  the  other  side  of  them  from  man,  a  represented, 
which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  man."^^  The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand 
-  like  Webster's  Bosola,  and  perhaps  the  Duchess  herself  —  implicitly 
understood  the  hypocrisy  of  rich  tissue.  Positing  a  religion  wholly  of 
spirit  and  word,  they  furthered  the  division  between  inner  and  outer 
man  which  has  so  concerned  Barfield,  Eliot,  and  others  in  our  time.  As 
the  most  sensitive  minds  of  that  age  realized,  the  now  seemingly  narrow 
liturgical  opinions  of  Puritans  were  challenging  an  entire  world  view.  It 
is  neither  anachronistic  nor  ingenuous  to  say  that  the  desacralization  of 
marriage  was  one  stage  in  a  revolution:  "The  great  revolutions,"  as 
Camus  has  said,  "are  always  metaphysical." 
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The  Unclassical  Design  of 
Jonson's  Comedy 


RENU  JUNEJA 


Ihirty  years  ago,  Freda  Townsend  warned  critics  of  Ben  Jonson  that  a 
demand  for  the  single,  well-knit,  coherent  intrigue  of  Plautine  comedy 
or  even  the  double  intrigue  of  a  Terentian  comedy  was  grossly  unfair  to 
a  playwright  who  shared  his  fellow  dramatists'  taste  for  multiplicity  of 
action.  Recent  criticism,  however,  still  faintly  damns  the  various  plot 
actions  in  Dry  den's  term  "copiousness,"  and  seeks  unity  in  theme  and 
inspiration.^  The  last  decades  have  been  kinder  to  Shakespeare.  Research 
into  earlier  English  staging  has  brought  forth  a  spirited  defense  of 
Shakespeare's  intrusions  within  his  consequential  plot  structures  as  well 
as  a  much  wider  acceptance  of  his  manipulation  of  temporal  and  spatial 
sequences.  If  an  analogous  appreciation  of  Jonson's  plot  structures  is  to 
be  achieved,  Jonsonian  critics  must  also  remind  themselves  that  what- 
ever Jonson  the  classicist  might  theorize,  his  practice  was  rooted  in  the 
techniques  and  traditions  of  Elizabethan  drama.^ 

Research  has  contributed  significantly  to  structural  criticism  of 
Shakespeare  and  all  Elizabethan  drama,  for  not  only  has  it  uncovered 
roots  in  late  medieval  drama  but  it  has  forged  the  link  between  the 
drama  and  the  visual  arts.^  An  important  development  in  English  narra- 
tive art  was  that  of  compacting  several  episodes,  unrelated  causally,  into 
one  structure.  Thus,  fourteenth-century  artists  of  full-page  illuminations 
in  Psalters  might  arrange  scenes  horizontally  and  vertically  in  patterns 
that  formed  a  single  architectural  unit.  When  viewing,  for  instance,  the 
six  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  Psalter  of  Robert  de  Lisle,  the 
eye  moves  from  one  unit  of  time  and  space  to  another  just  as  the  eyes 
of  medieval  audiences  took  in  more  than  one  locale  and  more  than  one 
episode  in  street  shows.  Neither  time,  place,  nor  incident  was  necessarily 
consequential.  The  staging  of  medieval  street  shows  and  later  miracle  plays 
was  processional,  merely  sequential;  each  unit  might  stand  on  its  own. 

EUzabethan  drama  inherited  the  ambiguity  in  time  which  allowed 
double-time,  even  triple-time;  it  retained  the  neutral  setting  which  served 
several  locales;  it  salvaged  processional  qualities  which  interfered  with 
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the  strict  causality  of  classical  plots.  From  traditional  art  and  the  tableaux 
vivants  came  the  practice  of  including  emblematic  scenes,  scenes  which 
might  interrupt  the  narrative  flow  to  display  visually  and  so  vividly 
character,  emotion,  or  pageantry.  Shakespeare,  time  after  time,  juxta- 
poses spatially  organized,  back-to-back  scenes  so  that  his  audience  moves 
not  consequentially  but  pictorially  from  Brutus  and  Portia  to  Caesar 
and  Calpurnia,  from  an  unrepentant  Claudius  at  prayer  to  a  conscience- 
stricken  Gertrude  bending  under  Hamlet's  indictment.  For  Shakespeare, 
such  tableaux  were  insertions  into  consequential  patterns;  he  brought  in 
"causality  before  and  after  his  pictures,  so  that  there  is  a  sequence  in 
character."*  Jonson,  however,  adopted  spatially  organized,  sequential 
scenes  as  the  exclusive  basis  for  structuring  his  plays.  Although  at  times 
he  employed  techniques  of  Roman  comedy,  as  in  the  narrative  order  in 
Every  Man  In  His  Humour,  the  subordination  of  minor  actions  to  a 
dominant  intrigue  in  Epicoene,  The  Alchemist,  and  Volpone,  his  artistic 
inclination  was  toward  juxtaposition  and  co-emphasis.  These  qualities 
pleased  in  Renaissance  paintings.  How  was  Jonson  to  achieve  a  com- 
parable pleasure  in  the  theatre,  and  how  was  he  to  counter  the  weak- 
nesses in  episodic,  sequential  drama  which  ordinarily  lacks  the  organic 
dynamism,  the  proportion,  the  climactic  emphasis  of  Latinate  comedy? 

Jonson  turned  to  music.  The  concepts  and  techniques  of  late  Renais- 
sance music  served  to  unify  the  multiple  actions  of  his  plots.  Although 
some  critics  have  made  useful,  incidental  comparisons  to  dance  and 
music  rhythms,  there  is  need  to  relate  the  total  structure  of  a  Jonson 
play  to  musical  forms  of  the  age:  specifically  to  explore  what  aspects  of 
his  plot  structure  can  be  correlated  with  musical  forms.^  Of  course,  we 
must  be  careful  that  the  analogy  does  not  become  too  literal  and  there- 
by lose  its  instructive  value. 

Polyphonic  music  comes  to  its  own  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  it  is 
to  the  sacred  motets  and  the  secular,  more  popular,  madrigals  that  we 
must  go  for  an  understanding  of  the  special  rhythmic  character  of 
Jonson's  plots.  Both  the  motet  and  the  madrigal  used  three  or  more 
voices  and  both  were  fugal  and  contrapuntal  in  nature.  The  voices  entered 
the  piece  successively  and  not  simultaneously.  The  madrigal  in  this  sense 
was  essentially  episodic  (one  point  of  imitation  was  based  on  less  than 
one  line  of  text).  Also,  not  only  was  there  a  succession  of  entries,  a  new 
voice  could  enter  even  while  the  earlier  voice  was  finishing  a  phrase. 
Even  as  one  attempted  to  follow  the  treble  through  its  melodic  mazes, 
one  would  become  aware  that  the  tenor  had  joined  and  was  harmonizing 
several  pitches  lower;  even  as  one  followed  the  tenor's  progress,  the 
cantus  secundus  would  pick  up  the  strain,  and  so  on.  Consequently,  no 
clear  sense  of  cadence  could  be  achieved  till  the  end  of  the  composition. 
Even  more  important,  the  lines  of  melody  retained  their  independence 
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without  sacrificing  rhythmic  harmony,  and  this  was  achieved  through 
repetition  of  words  and  strains  as  well  as  through  rhythmic  contrasts 
among  voices. 

If  such  a  concept  of  form  is  adapted  to  dramaturgy,  the  result  is  a 
plot  structure  startlingly  different  from  the  causal,  dominant  intrigue 
pattern  of  the  classical  comedy.  For  instance,  there  is  little  room  for 
the  médias  res  pattern  of  crisis  drama.  Indeed,  if  we  pause  for  a  moment 
and  systematically  link  together  the  Renaissance  aesthetic  assumptions 
as  they  can  be  derived  from  the  visual  arts  and  music,  we  can  offer  for 
Jonson  a  concept  of  design  radically  different  from  the  classical.  The 
structure  of  the  plots  is  spatial  and  not  temporal;  i.e.,  very  often  scenes 
do  not  advance  the  narrative  flow  but  allow  for  characters  to  come  and 
attitudinize  in  front  of  us.  Amplification  and  not  causality  provides  the 
principle  of  development.  The  various  segments  of  action  retain  their 
autonomy  and  are  patterned  not  through  subordination,  but  through 
coordination.  The  scenes,  which  often  have  the  emblematic  quality  of 
"living  tableaux,"  proceed  in  a  sequential  manner.  The  plot,  instead  of 
being  hierarchically  arranged  and  gathering  to  a  single  point  of  crisis,  is 
likely  to  have  several  moments  of  explosion  and  resolution  because 
different  strands  of  intrigue  have  different  rhythmic  movements  which 
begin  and  end  in  different  intervals.  These  polyphonies  of  action  achieve 
their  coordination  through  fugal  counterpoints,  and  through  repetitions, 
echoes  (imitations),  and  variations.  Even  when  there  is  subordination 
(as  in  The  Alchemist,  Epicoene,  and  Volpone),  it  is  unlike  that  of  New 
Comedy  with  its  one  focal  intrigue,  and  is  more  like  that  of  the  contra- 
puntally  accompanied  Elizabethan  solo-song  where  the  upper  voices 
generally  carried  the  syllabic  setting  while  the  lower  voices,  noticeably 
less  melodic,  wove  an  amorphous  polyphonic  texture  below  the  tune. 

Though  Jonson  is  not  unique  in  adapting  techniques  from  visual  arts 
and  musical  form  to  drama,  his  contemporaries  (Shakespeare  in  particular) 
employed  these  techniques  merely  as  added  dimensions  to  essentially 
narrative  plots.  Because  he  pays  less  attention  to  causality  and  narrative 
flow,  choosing  instead  a  heavily  episodic,  sequential  structure,  Jonson 
has  greater  need  to  rely  on  a  structural  harmony  based  on  music.  His 
uniqueness  lies  in  the  shift  of  balance  away  from  story-telling  to  inte- 
gration of  autonomous  pieces  of  actions  through  structural  elaboration. 
In  a  sense,  then,  the  outward  form  of  Jonson's  plays  differs  from  that 
of  contemporary  plays;  perhaps  he  substituted  the  classical  five-act 
structure  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  a  narrative  framework. 

I  have  chosen  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,  Cynthia's  Revels,  and 
Bartholomew  Fair  to  reveal  the  Jonsonian  design.  Two  are  early  experi- 
ments while  one  belongs  among  his  four  masterpieces.  They  have  been 
chosen  not  because  they  are  the  happiest  examples  of  Jonson's  method, 
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but  because  they  are  the  most  extreme,  making  it  easier  for  the  critic 
to  isolate  distinctive  elements.  There  are  enough  structural  similarities, 
however,  in  all  of  Jonson's  plays  to  suggest  that  even  his  more  "regular" 
comedies  would  benefit  from  a  similar  analysis.  The  three  chosen  plays 
are  alike  in  their  plenitude  of  characters  (each  play  has  twenty  or  more 
speaking  roles)  and  their  bewildering  multitude  of  actions.  Here  Jonson 
makes  little  attempt  to  lock  in  different  strands  of  action,  and  so  does 
not  create  the  illusion  of  a  complex,  well-knit  structure  made  up  of  inter- 
twined intrigues  so  often  praised  in  plays  like  The  Alchemist  and 
Epicoene.  Nor  is  there  a  common  action  in  which  a  considerable  group 
of  characters  takes  part;  for  while  the  Fair  may  be  said  to  provide  a  com- 
mon business  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  it  lacks  the  cohesive  and  compelling 
centrifugal  force  of  intrigues  spun  by  central  characters  in  Jonson's 
other  plays.  It  may  well  be  that  Jonson's  greatest  successes  tended  to 
come  when  he  infused  at  least  an  illusion  of  a  conventional  narrative 
line  into  his  plots;  the  enormous  power  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  however, 
indicates  that  the  method  could  succeed  even  at  the  most  extreme,  in  a 
play  which  offers  little  of  the  excitement  of  an  intrigue  propelled  to  a 
breathless  resolution. 

The  various  actions  in  Every  Man  Out  remain  separate,  and  begin, 
expand,  and  resolve  in  a  sequential  pattern.  Macilente's  action  begins  at 
the  opening  of  the  play  with  his  envy  of  Sogliardo,  reaches  its  cUmax 
when  he  poisons  Puntarvolo's  dog  out  of  inexplicable  malice,  and  re- 
solves itself  at  the  end  of  the  play  when  he  finds  himself  drained  of  all 
envy.  Similarly,  we  are  introduced  to  Sordido  in  the  third  scene  of  the 
first  act.  We  see  him  express  the  extremity  of  his  miserly  nature  in  Act 
III,  scene  vii,  a  scene  which  constitutes  the  climax  of  his  folly,  and  we 
see  the  resolution  of  his  wretched  humour  in  the  same  scene  when  he  is 
cut  down  before  he  can  successfully  hang  himself.  The  arrival  of  new 
characters  signals  the  beginning  of  several  independent  actions.  Thus 
the  action  involving  Sogliardo  begins  in  Act  I,  scene  ii,  and  that  involving 
Funguso  in  Act  II,  scene  iii.  One  particular  action  may  be  accented  at 
one  moment,  and  may  recede  at  another,  to  come  forward  again  sub- 
sequently. Our  acquaintance  with  Brisk  begins  in  the  second  act,  and 
Jonson  allows  us  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  him  in  a  scene  devoted 
largely  to  him  (II,  vi).  Then  he  fades  for  a  while  as  Jonson  brings  in 
three  new  characters  (Shift,  Clove,  and  Orange)  in  the  third  act. 

This  little  action,  call  it  "aria,"  devoted  to  Shift,  Clove,  and  Orange 
illustrates  most  perfectly  Jonson's  technique  of  introducing  independent 
actions  in  the  middle  of  a  plot  in  a  manner  which  resembles  the  entry 
of  new  voices  in  the  polyphonic  madrigal.  The  previous  scene,  where 
Deliro  has  introduced  Macilente  to  Brisk  as  a  scholar,  prepares  us  for 
Clove  and  Orange,  the  two  coxcombs  who  pretend  at  scholarship. 
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Macilente  is  at  least  a  true  scholar,  though  scholarship  has  lost  its  value 
by  being  perverted  by  his  envy.  Clove  and  Orange  can  only  bandy  words 
they  cannot  understand  and  are  quickly  silenced.  Macilente's  silence,  not 
so  easily  forthcoming,  presents,  when  it  comes,  both  an  ironic  parallel 
and  a  paradoxical  contrast.  For  Macilente  is  ultimately  choked  by  his 
own  words,  silenced  not  by  another's  eloquence,  but  by  his  own. 
Similarly,  Shift,  the  cowardly  pimp,  both  contrasts  and  repeats  the 
actions  of  Puntarvolo.  Even  as  Puntarvolo  parodies  the  behaviour  of  a 
true  knight  by  his  mechanical  posturing,  so  Shift  parodies  a  gentleman's 
accomplishments  by  posturing  with  his  sword.  Both  indulge  in  meaning- 
less shows,  but  at  least  Puntarvolo  has  some  claims  to  being  a  gentleman 
of  breeding  whereas  Shift  has  none.  Thus  Jonson  gives  parallels  and 
contrasts  in  character  a  structural  relevance,  and  makes  succeeding 
actions  amplify  the  preceding  ones  through  a  kind  of  incremental  repe- 
tition. By  the  time  the  third  act  ends,  the  little  action  of  Clove,  Shift, 
and  Orange  has  resolved  itself  because  of  their  failure  to  impress  Buff  one 
and  Puntarvolo,  and  the  stage  is  left  free  for  the  other  actions  to  come 
forward. 

Similarly,  the  choric  comments  form  an  independent  thread  of  action 
which  begins  with  Asper  introducing  Cordatus  and  Mitis  to  the  play  and 
ends  with  Asper  rejoining  them  —  with  the  play  now  fully  and  neatly 
explained  by  Cordatus  for  both  the  audience  and  Mitis.  The  Grex, 
choral  in  function,  reveals  a  structural  peculiarity  that  Jonson  perhaps 
learned  from  the  art  of  medieval  painting.  We  see  a  central  core  of  action 
framed,  as  it  were,  with  various  layers  of  perspective  provided  by  obser- 
vers and  commentators.  In  the  opening  scene  of  Every  Man  Out,  we 
find  Buff  one,  a  minor  observer,  completely  involved  in  his  interchange 
with  Sogliardo.  Macilente,  also  present  on  the  stage,  stands  a  degfee 
removed  from  the  action,  while  the  Grex  stands  completely  on  the  edge 
of  it. 

Even  when  there  are  no  choral  commentators,  there  are  always 
observers  who,  even  though  they  participate  in  the  action,  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  other  characters  with  a  relatively  dispassionate  eye. 
In  Bartholomew  Fair,  when  Quarlous  and  Winwife  announce  that  they 
will  visit  the  Fair  specifically  to  watch  fools  commit  their  follies,  we  are 
prepared  by  Jonson  to  look  for  concentric,  centrifugally  expanding 
layers  of  awareness.  In  Act  II,  scene  vi,  this  sense  of  observing  layers 
within  layers  is  particularly  intensified:  the  Bartholomew  birds  closely 
hawk  their  victims;  they  in  turn  are  under  the  scrutiny  of  Overdo,  who 
is  searching  for  enormities;  and  all  of  them  are  carefully  observed  by 
Winwife  and  Quarlous,  who  alone  perceive  what  is  happening.  In 
Cynthia's  Revels,  Cupid  and  Mercury  function  as  commentators,  and 
often  thus  frame  the  scenes  in  which  they  appear.  The  mythological 
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backdrop  and  the  various  songs  which  evoke  this  mythology  provide 
but  another  kind  of  structural  framing  in  this  play.  The  mythological 
opening  with  Echo's  song  of  Narcissus  and  the  mythological  close 
where  perfect  harmony  is  finally  achieved  in  Cynthia's  ideal  court 
frame  the  antics  of  the  poor  mortals,  and  thus  lend  meaning  and  structure 
to  the  otherwise  episodic  scenes.  In  their  games  and  encounters  and 
their  mock  court,  these  lovers  act  out  both  the  parody  of  the  Narcissus 
theme  and  the  related  theme  of  social  and  cosmic  harmony  envisaged 
in  Cynthia  and  her  court. 

Jonson  also  often  spotlights  a  particular  action  or  a  character  or  a 
group  of  characters  by  deliberately  confining  them  in  space,  and  though 
such  scenes  are  usually  riotously  comic,  they  often  retain  a  symbolic 
quality,  especially  if  they  were  acted  in  the  specifically  designated  dis- 
covery space.^  The  tableau  of  Volpone's  hymn  to  gold,  the  picture  of 
him  framed  by  the  stretcher  posts  as  he  is  carried  into  the  court  simulating 
death,  the  little  show  of  the  confining  of  Sir  Pol  in  a  tortoise  shell  — 
all  these  are  scenes  where  human  actions  gain  a  heightened  significance 
by  being  marked  off  in  space.  In  Epicoene,  La  Foole  and  Jack  Daw  lose 
their  swords,  and  symbolically  their  manhood  in  the  privy.  From  the 
privy,  the  most  private  space  of  the  house,  comes  the  voice  of  Dapper 
in  The  Alchemist,  finally  and  unequivocally  exposing  Face  to  his  master. 
The  debtors'  prison  in  Every  Man  Out  is  another  scene  so  framed  in 
symbolic  space.  In  Bartholomew  Fair,  Ursula's  booth  functions  as  a 
symbolic  centre  of  that  world  of  misrule.  Indeed,  as  Kaplan  has  pointed 
out,  the  three  prominent  stage  properties  (the  pig  booth,  the  stocks, 
and  the  puppet  stand)  are  visual  emblems  for  the  three  emblematically 
central  areas  of  experience  —  appetite,  law  and  art.''  Significantly  again, 
the  transformation  of  Win  and  Dame  Overdo  to  "birds  o'  the  game" 
takes  place  after  their  visit  to  the  privy.  The  confinement  of  the  three 
figures  of  authority  in  stocks  has  both  symbolic  and  delightfully 
scatological  overtones  (they  are  impotent  because  now  "framed"  in 
wooden  garters). 

Shakespearean  critics  have  often  noted  the  presence  of  mirror  scenes 
in  his  plays.  When  the  Gardener  instructs  his  assistant  in  Richard  II, 
or  the  Old  Man  recounts  to  Ross  the  horrors  of  the  night  gone  by  in 
Macbeth,  or  when  Lear  rages  on  the  heath,  for  a  moment  the  dimension 
of  time  is  suspended  and  we  see  the  characters  play  out  a  heavily 
symbolic  drama  against  a  backdrop  of  timelessness.®  Scenes  with  similar 
dimensions  exist  in  Jonson,  though  perhaps  not  so  starkly  etched  out 
as  Shakespeare's  who  deliberately  highlights  them  by  deferring  a  causally 
dynamic  action.  Since  such  a  narrative  dimension  seldom  exists  for 
Jonson,  he  can  only  spotlight  his  mirror  scenes  by  adding  a  new  spatial 
dimension.  This,  as  I  have  suggested,  he  does  through  framing  —  either 
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by  confining  the  characters  in  a  marked  area  of  space  or  by  making 
several  characters  look  on  at  a  core  of  action,  thus  demarking  dis- 
tinguishable layers  of  perspective. 

Jonsonian  critics,  even  when  they  show  awareness  of  the  magnetic 
thrust  of  space  as  against  that  of  time,  usually  confuse  the  issue  by 
bringing  anachronistic  expectations  from  the  narrative  intrigue  comedy. 
Thus  Wallace  Bacon,  who  talks  of  magnetic  centres,  laments  that 
Jonson  disperses  intensity  by  providing  more  than  one  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. To  speak  thus  is  to  think  in  mental  sets  of  one  climax  and  one 
dénouement.  Jonson's  plays  have  several  independent  actions  and  also 
often  more  than  one  magnetic  pole.  These  poles  may  be  groups  of 
characters  or  areas  of  space,  and  a  double  pull  may  sometimes  generate 
a  characteristically  Jonsonian  tension.  The  last  scene  in  Cynthia's 
Revels  has  obviously  symmetrical  and  emblematic  dimensions  derived 
from  medieval  painting.  Cynthia  on  her  throne  presents  the  focal  point 
around  whom  the  several  figures  are  arranged  symmetrically,  and 
around  whom  they  exit  or  stand  in  balanced  pairs.  The  play,  however, 
has  more  than  one  centre  —  there  is  also  the  well  of  selfishness  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  play.  If  the  visual  focal  point  of  one  centre  is  Cynthia 
in  her  chair  of  state,  that  of  the  other  is  Moria  as  she  sits  enthroned  and 
canopied  in  her  mock  court.  These  two  frame  the  courtiers  in  the  in- 
between  place,  and  as  they  attract  or  repulse  the  characters,  they  generate 
a  sense  of  direction  in  the  play.  Indeed,  the  movement  toward  one  or 
the  other  centre  determines  both  the  thematic  line  and  the  plot  line. 

One  of  Jonson's  technical  problems  must  have  been  how  to  produce 
the  illusion  of  dramatic  movement  in  a  spatially  organized  plot.  Some- 
times, as  we  have  seen  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  the  dynamics  of  space  can 
provide  its  own  logic  of  movement.  Jonson  also  lends  progression  to  his 
plots  by  repeatedly  initiating  new  actions.  We  have  seen  how  in  Every 
Man  Out  the  exposition  is  fugal  and  the  action  sequential.  This  is  equally 
true  of  Cynthia's  Revels,  which  opens  with  a  quick,  dramatic  Induction, 
with  the  three  boy  actors  fighting  with  each  other  for  the  right  to  speak 
the  prologue.  Once  the  play  moves  into  the  world  of  myth  and  allegory, 
however,  the  pace  does  slow  down.  The  characters  are  introduced  one 
by  one,  and  the  orchestration  builds  up  more  slowly  and  elaborately 
than  in  Every  Man  Out,  but  nevertheless  musically.  The  play  may  seem 
more  static  in  a  reading  than  it  would  be  in  an  actual  performance, 
where  the  descriptive,  expository  portraits  painted  by  Cupid  and 
Mercury  would  merely  sharpen  our  response  to  the  acting  out  of  follies 
by  the  courtiers.  The  first  act  is  taken  up  by  the  gradual  introduction 
of  the  different  characters  in  small  scenes  consisting  of  relatively  small 
gatherings  (never  more  than  three  at  a  time  till  the  fifth  scene),  where 
people  display  their  individual  follies.  In  the  following  acts  the  characters 
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gather  in  larger  groups,  interweave,  and  move  apart.  Jonson  maintains 
a  clear  design  by  effectively  pairing  off  the  characters  —  Cupid  and 
Mercury,  Crites  and  Arete,  Amorphous  and  Asotus,  Hedon  and  Anaides. 
The  pairing  is  varied  when  the  women  appear,  because  each  gallant 
now  has  a  mistress  who  complements  and  supplements  his  folly.  In  the 
first  four  acts,  as  the  characters  assemble  and  group  themselves,  there 
emerges  a  strong  sense  of  a  "repetitive  scenic  pattern."^  We  see  this 
kind  of  structural  orchestration  especially  in  the  scenes  where  the 
gallants  play  games  (games  in  which  each  one  comes  forward  to  say  his 
piece  and  retires),  as  well  as  in  the  scenes  where  they  practise  and 
tutor  each  other  in  the  art  of  repartee.  The  dance-like  movements  of 
the  participants  in  the  game  of  buzz  and  dor  find  their  climactic  fulfill- 
ment in  the  two  masques,  which  end  with  the  final  musical  recantation 
of  the  palinode. 

Such  a  structural  and  thematic  orchestration  begins,  in  fact,  with 
Echo's  song,  which  is  a  kind  of  recantation  and  a  comment  on  her  past 
life,  and  ends  with  another  song  referring  to  "weeping  eyes"  and 
"sweeter  waters."  Significantly,  the  first  song  is  a  canzonet  and  calls 
for  three  voices.  Mercury  summons  voices  out  of  air  to  aid  Echo,  and 
the  polyphonic  song  proceeds  through  repetitions  and  variations  of 
words  like  "drop,"  "slow,"  "tears."  The  other  songs  in  the  play  very 
deliberately  contrast  with  Echo's  song  even  as  they  reveal  character  by 
functioning  as  a  comment  on  the  singer.  For  instance,  the  songs  in  III. 
iii  and  IV.  i,  the  one  patterned  on  the  disordered  speech  of  the  mock 
courtiers  and  the  other  a  sentimental  love  song,  contrast  both  in  tone 
and  line  lengths  with  the  sorrowing  fountain  song.  The  two  masques 
further  this  orchestration,  and  the  final  palinode,  where  the  courtiers 
exit  in  singing  pairs,  provides  a  choral  finish  by  drawing  together  the 
different  threads  of  the  plot.  As  the  Jonsonian  audience  left  with  music 
ringing  in  its  ears,  it  would  surely  have  been  aware  of  the  analogies  to 
musical  form  in  this  play  where  actions  of  characters  are  knit  together 
in  musical  patterns. 

The  deliberate  pairings  in  Cynthia's  Revels  are  a  way  of  coordinating 
the  various  characters  and  cleverly  orchestrating  independent  actions. 
Similarly,  in  Every  Man  Out,  the  characters  involved  in  the  various 
actions  do  not  always  stand  isolated.  Groups  form  within  them  and 
they  shift  apart  to  come  together  again.  Macilente  and  Buffone  are 
everywhere,  moving  between  different  actions,  helping  them  forward, 
and  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion.  These  two,  however,  are  different 
from  the  witty  slaves  of  intrigue  comedy  (or  even  Brainworm  in  Jonson's 
Every  Man  In  His  Humour)  in  that  they  are  not  merely  agents;  they  too 
have  their  lines  of  action,  attendant  on  others,  but  independent. 

As  the  stage  gets  increasingly  crowded  in  Every  Man  Out,  and  the 
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characters  move  around  each  other,  some  of  the  actions  are  bound  to 
reach  a  common  resolution.  The  exposure  of  Shift  leads  to  Sogliardo's 
deflation,  just  as  the  discovery  of  Fallace  and  Brisk  in  the  prison  (their 
exposure)  causes  Deliro  to  return  to  his  senses.  This  kind  of  inter- 
connection Jonson  attempts  in  order  to  achieve  structural  economy.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  see  in  this  any  complex  working  out  of  cause 
and  effect.  The  coherence  is  that  of  a  musical  movement  where  two 
people  or  two  voices  come  together  for  a  moment  to  orchestrate  a 
sequence  and  then  move  apart  to  join  other  voices.  For  instance,  in 
the  scene  at  St.  Paul's  aisle  (Ill.iv)  a  great  number  of  characters  come 
together,  exchange  remarks,  and  then  move  off  to  form  new  groups,  a 
new  pattern  of  voices.  Each  character  gets  his  moment  of  spotlight 
when  his  particular  movement  comes  to  a  climax,  is  resolved,  dies  away 
giving  place  to  another.  Thus  in  Every  Man  Out,  the  exposure  comes  in 
a  graduated  crescendo  as  Sordido,  Sogliardo,  Shift,  Saviolina,  Puntarvolo, 
Fungoso,  Carlo,  Brisk,  Fallace,  and  Macilente  each  have  their  moment 
of  reckoning  and  discomfort;  these  moments  structurally  duplicate  each 
other  but  at  the  same  time  thematically  and  musically  vary  it. 

Unlike  Every  Man  Out,  where  the  actions  arrive  at  individual  climaxes 
and  are  resolved  one  after  another  in  a  steady  crescendo  of  exposures, 
in  Cynthia's  Revels,  the  actions,  though  individually  introduced,  soon 
merge  into  group  activity,  and  the  false  courtiers  all  share  their  moment 
of  exposure.  The  actions  involving  Cupid,  Mercury,  and  Crites  remain 
separate,  but  they  too  reach  their  resolution  at  the  same  time  —  Cupid 
is  banished  from  the  court,  Mercury  entreated  to  stay,  and  Crites,  who 
is  asked  to  pass  judgement  on  the  false  courtiers,  arrives  at  a  new, 
mature  insight  about  vice.  With  all  the  notes  of  discordance  removed  or 
suppressed,  the  mythical,  allegorical,  and  the  real  stand  harmoniously 
juxtaposed  in  Cynthia's  ideal  court  -  a  court  which  duplicates  the 
harmony  of  the  cosmos. 

The  structural  similarities  between  the  opening  of  Bartholomew 
Fair  and  the  plays  considered  so  far  are  obvious.  The  analogy  of  the 
polyphonic  madrigal  still  holds,  for  the  characters  assemble  on  the  stage 
successively,  till  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  all  the  major  characters 
have  gathered  (with  the  exception  of  Overdo,  who  is  mentioned  at  the 
close  of  the  act,  and  who  is  already  at  the  Fair),  and  are  ready  to  move 
to  the  Fair.  Similarly,  once  at  the  Fair,  the  denizens  appear  one  by  one, 
either  as  they  emerge  from  the  booth  or  converge  toward  it,  and  we 
get  ready  for  the  mingling  of  the  outsiders  with  the  natives.  Significantly, 
the  two  observers  (Winwife  and  Quarlous)  who  maintain  a  relative 
distance  from  the  activities  of  the  Fair  are  the  first  to  appear,  allowing 
Jonson  the  possibility  of  a  slow  and  gradual  expansion  of  the  various 
actions  and  preventing  a  sudden,  chaotic  intermingling  which  could 
blur  the  distinctions  between  the  separate  plots. 
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Once  at  the  Fair,  the  gulling  of  the  different  characters  is  again 
successive,  and  the  climaxes  arrive  in  a  sequential  manner.  Cokes,  the 
first  of  the  victims  to  arrive,  is  the  first  to  precipitate  a  crisis  when  he 
loses  his  purses  in  the  third  act,  as  he  is  also  the  first  to  achieve  resolution 
through  exposure  when  he  finds  his  true  place  among  the  puppets.  Of 
the  three  guardians,  Overdo  is  the  first  to  get  himself  into  trouble  (he 
gets  himself  beaten  by  Wasp  in  II.v),  and  he  is  the  first  to  be  put  into 
the  stocks.  In  the  meanwhile.  Busy  has  begun  to  cause  disturbance  (he 
overthrows  the  gingerbread  stall  in  Il.vi),  and  is  arrested  by  the  officers 
at  the  end  of  the  scene.  Wasp  achieves  his  peak  of  irascibility  in  Act  IV, 
scene  vi,  to  be  arrested  and  put  into  the  stocks.  In  a  kind  of  reverse 
motion.  Wasp  is  the  first  one  to  be  deflated;  he  is  shut  up  by  Cokes  in 
Act  V,  scene  iv,  and  realizes  that  he  must  learn  to  correct  himself 
before  he  corrects  others.  Busy  is  the  next  to  be  overcome  in  Act  V, 
scene  vi;  he  is  deflated  and  conquered  in  his  disputation  with  the  puppet 
Dionysus.  Overdo  is  the  last  to  arrive  at  a  realization.  In  the  last  scene, 
silenced  by  the  debauched  state  of  his  wife,  he  is  forced  to  recognize 
that  he  too  is  "Adam,  flesh  and  blood." 

For  all  the  apparent  confusion  and  the  multiplicity  of  action  in 
Bartholomew  Fair,  Jonson  retains  a  firm  control  on  the  plot  movements, 
maintaining  a  musical  symmetry  through  all  the  complicated  involutions. 
Richard  Levin  has  shown  how  the  visitors  to  the  Fair  belong  to  distinct 
groups  which  are  established  even  before  the  action  proper  begins. 
There  are  definite  parallels  among  these  groups,  and  the  people  in  one 
group  have  their  counterpart  in  the  other.  (Levin  sees  them  as  almost 
symmetrical,  each  having  its  self-appointed  leader,  its  little  wit,  and  its 
eligible  woman.)  The  structure  of  the  play,  as  Levin  sees  it,  is  determined 
by  what  happens  to  these  groups  when  they  enter  the  Fair: 

At  first  these  groups  preserve  their  distinct  identities,  remaining  intact 
and  isolated  from  each  other;  but  as  they  become  caught  up  in  the  fair, 
they  gradually  disintegrate  until  every  person  is  on  his  own,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  contacts  between  groups  gradually  increase,  contributing 
to  this  breakdown  and  eventually  producing  a  rearrangement  of  the  two 
main  parties.^® 

Levin's  corollary  arising  from  this  analysis,  the  most  interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  of  my  musical  metaphor,  is  that  each  visitor's  progress 
in  the  Fair  becomes  a  kind  of  plot  in  itself.  Thus,  in  the  careers  of  the 
several  visitors,  we  can  discern  an  independent  Hne  of  action  which  has 
its  own  beginning,  climax,  and  resolution,  even  while  the  destinies  of 
these  characters  are  a  part  of  a  larger  pattern  and  of  a  shared  resolution. 
The  final  act  of  the  play  is  particularly  a  tectonic  masterpiece.  The 
gradual  exposures  parallel  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  first  act, 
giving  to  the  play  a  unique  harmonic  quality.  Act  V  begins  at  the  peak 
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of  chaos  with  Leatherhead  and  Filcher  discussing  the  play's  greatest 
enormity  —  the  puppet  show.  The  cacophonous  puppet  show  is  a 
structural  and  thematic  variation  of  the  harangue  among  the  three 
figures  of  authority  in  the  stocks  and  the  vapours  combat.  In  Act  V, 
scene  ii,  the  Justice  is  still  disguised  as  a  porter  and  Quarlous  has  donned 
the  habit  of  a  madman.  In  Act  V,  scene  iii,  Cokes  enters,  shorn  not  only 
of  his  money,  but  also  of  his  outer  clothing,  and  chased  by  urchins.  In 
the  fourth  scene.  Win  and  Dame  Overdo  are  ushered  in,  inebriated  and 
unlovely,  as  prostitutes.  As  the  act  proceeds  we  have  repeated  uncover- 
ings:  Purecraft  discovers  herself  in  Act  V,  scene  v;  and  Quarlous  throws 
off  his  disguise  in  Act  V,  scene  vi.  Overdo's  presumptuous  and  wrong- 
headed  passing  of  judgement  is  followed  by  Quarlous'  legitimate  passing 
of  judgement,  and  the  play  closes  with  a  movement  away  from  the  Fair, 
as  it  had  opened  with  a  movement  toward  the  Fair. 

The  episodic  structure  of  Jonson's  plays  lends  itself  to  an  expansion 
through  plenitude  or  amplification,  where,  one  after  another,  the  satiric 
targets  are  drawn  in.  In  such  a  case,  the  return  movement  is  also  most 
naturally  sequential  —  something  like  the  gradual  diminuendo  or  cres- 
cendo of  a  musical  composition  where  each  voice  repeats  a  phrase  more 
faintly  or  strongly  until  the  melody  comes  to  rest.  This  rhythmic 
method  of  plotting  explains  a  curious  feature  of  Jonsonian  comedy. 
Though  Jonson  often  gives  us  a  composite  resolution  (not  the  same  as  a 
single  resolution)  in  plays  like  Cynthia's  Revels,  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour,  Epicoene,  and  Bartholomew  Fair,  he  is  equally  likely  to  dissolve 
an  action  independently  so  that  a  particular  character  or  a  group  of 
characters  will  disappear  much  before  the  fifth  act.  As  we  have  seen, 
Sordido  in  Every  Man  Out  has  finished  his  little  drama  by  the  end  of 
the  third  act.  In  Poetaster,  the  Ovid  plot  reaches  its  climax  of  folly  in 
the  banquet  scene  (IV.iv)  and  its  resolution  at  the  end  of  Act  IV.  The 
disappearance  of  Ovid  in  Act  IV  can  be  seen  as  a  structural  flaw  only  if 
we  expect  from  Jonson  a  Terentian  delayed  completion  of  a  single, 
well-defined  goal.  But  in  Jonson  there  is  seldom  one  structural  focus 
which  persists  throughout  the  play. 

A  typical  Jonsonian  play  is  made  up  of  several  theatrical  segments 
which  are  harmonized  through  musical  coordination  even  as  they  retain 
their  autonomous  character.  Indeed,  we  may  even  say  that  with  each 
successive  introduction  of  a  character  begins  a  different  action  which 
subsides  only  when  that  particular  character  finally  disappears  from  the 
stage.  This  type  of  amplification,  as  we  have  seen,  transforms  the 
structure  of  the  moment  of  crisis.  Unlike  the  concentrated  cUmax 
of  Latin  comedy,  several  moments  of  crisis  are  diffused  through  the 
play.  Neither  Shakespeare  nor  Jonson  writes  in  the  classical  tradition  of 
the  well-made  play.  In  Shakespeare,  however,  "even  when  the  climactic 
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moments  are  diffuse,  they  tend  to  assume  a  reactive  pattern"  in  that  all 
the  power  of  previous  crises  comes  to  focus  on  one  particular  climax.^ ^ 
Jonson  often  deliberately  disperses  such  intensity.  Compared  to  Shakes- 
peare, Jonsonian  comedy  is  far  more  extensive  in  its  mode;  to  put  it 
more  simply,  its  action  is  more  multiple  and  episodic.  Jonson  tends  to 
introduce  new  characters  and  new  actions  more  freely  than  Shakespeare. 
Like  Jonson,  Shakespeare  plots  an  irregular  action  in  that  scenes  from 
different  locales,  social  settings,  and  dimensions  are  included  in  one 
play;  nevertheless,  in  Shakespeare  there  is  a  definite  sense  of  narrative 
propulsion  from  the  moment  of  precipitation  of  action  to  its  recognizably 
narrative  resolution.  The  action  of  Jonson's  plays,  on  the  other  hand, 
bursts,  subsides,  meanders;  given  the  multiplicity  and  autonomy  of  the 
actions,  this  is  the  most  appropriate  rhythm.  Obviously,  a  structure 
based  on  the  principles  of  causality  and  organic,  temporal  connections 
where  minor  segments  of  action  serve  merely  as  building  blocks  for  the 
climactic  moments  of  the  play  would  prove  ineffective  in  plays  like 
Every  Man  Out,  Cynthia's  Revels,  and  Bartholomew  Fair.  Preferring 
episodic  "copiousness,"  Jonson  chose  instead  a  spatial,  rhythmically 
organized  structure  based  on  juxtaposition  where  the  unity  is  provided 
through  evident,  but  not  organically  connected,  relations. 
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Notes 

1  This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  self-conscious  Jonson  had  announced  a  dramatic  programme 
wherein  he  declared  his  opposition  to  the  unclassical  excesses  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
never  did  take  the  liberties  with  time  he  first  condemned  in  the  prologue  to  Every  Man  In 
His  Humour,  and  in  the  Choruses  to  The  Magnetic  Lady,  he  defends  the  structure  of  his  play 
by  referring  to  classical  principles.  But  surely,  even  as  we  respect  Johnson's  statement  of 
intentions,  we  can  go  beyond  them  in  our  understanding  of  his  work,  especially  since  he  did 
not  commit  himself  to  the  kind  of  classicism  he  was  later  identified  with.  In  Every  Man  Out, 
he  argued  against  the  rigid  application  of  dead  rules.  "I  can  discerne  no  such  necessity" 
(that  is,  to  obey  the  laws  of  comic  form)  says  Cordatus,  speaking  for  Jonson.  With  the 
ancients,  comedy  changed  in  the  hands  of  successive  geniuses,  so  "we  should  enjoy  the 
same  license,  or  free  power"  (After  the  Second  Sounding,  245-270).  AU  references  to  the 
text  are  from  Ben  Jonson,  ed.  Charles  H.  Herford  and  Percy  and  Evelyn  Simpson,  11  vols. 
(Oxford:  Qarendon  Press,  1925-1952). 

2  Freda  L.  Townsend,  Apologie  for  Bartholomew  Fayre  (New  York:  The  MLA  of  America, 
1947).  It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  all  the  critics  who  have  commented  on  Jonson's  plot 
structures.  I  note  the  most  significant  and  the  more  recent.  For  echoes  of  Townsend  see 
J.A.  Bryant,  The  Compassionate  Satirist  (Athens:  Univ.  of  Georgia  Press,  1972),  and  Lawrence 
L.  Levin,  "Replication  as  Dramatic  Strategy  in  the  Comedies  of  Ben  Jonson,"  RenD,  n.s., 
vol.  5  (1972).  Among  those  who  have  condemned  some  plots  for  excessive  complexity,  even 
as  they  praise  others,  are  Wallace  Bacon,  "The  Magnetic  Field:  The  Structure  of  Jonson's 
Comedies,"  HLQ,  19  (1956),  121-53;  John  J.  Enck,  Jonson  and  the  Comic  Truth  (Madison: 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1957);  and  Robert  E.  KnoU,  Ben  Jonson's  Plays:  An  Introduction 
(Lincoln:  Univ.  of  Nebraska  Press,  1964).  Critics  who  defend  the  plays  in  terms  of  thematic 
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coherence  include  Ray  Heffner,  "Unifying  Symbols  in  the  Comedy  of  Ben  Jonson,"  Ben 
Jonson:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed.  Jonas  Barish  (Englewood  Cliff:  Prentice  Hall, 
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"Theatre  of  Fine  Devices" 
The  Visual  Imagery  of 
Webster's  Tragedies 


SAMUEL  SCHUMAN 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  poetic  drama  to  seek  to  combine  the  physical 
properties  of  the  stage  with  the  verbal  imagery  of  poetry,  creating  a 
"stage  language"  which  is  both  concrete  and  symbolic.^  The  tragedies 
of  John  Webster,  the  Jacobean  dramatist,  are  particularly  rich  in  their 
exploitation  of  such  theatrical  imagery.  Webster  is  especially  adept  in 
his  manipulation  of  colours,  masks,  and  disguisings  in  a  manner  which 
is  complex,  dramatically  fascinating,  and  thematically  revealing.^ 


The  White  Devil  features  several  noteworthy  disguises  of  sharp  ironic 
content.  Each  involves  the  use  of  black  and  white,  a  striking  visual  con- 
trast, certainly,  and  a  highly  evocative  set  of  colours.  These  disguises 
based  upon  manipulations  of  colour  are  carefully  set  within  a  rich  con- 
text of  verbal  colour  imagery. 

Much  of  the  chromatic  iconography  of  The  White  Devil  conforms  to 
the  traditional  values  ascribed  to  black  and  white:  white  is  used  for  in- 
nocence and  purity,  black  for  sin,  guilt,  and  the  like.^  The  conventional 
framework  is  important  because  it  provides  a  background  and  foundation 
for  Webster's  more  complex  uses  of  colour,  particularly  in  connection 
with  disguise.  It  is  in  this  traditional  context  that  we  may  read  state- 
ments like  these: 

FRANCISCO,  "proofes  of  her  blacke  lust." 

(III.i.  6-7) 

LAWYER,  "such  a  blacke  concatenation  of  mischief." 

(III.  ii.  32-33) 

FRANCISCO,  "a  soule  so  blacke  to  act  a  deed  so  bloudy." 

(Ill.ii.  191-192) 

ZANCHE.  "I  had  a  hand  in  the  blacke  deed." 

(V.  iii.  257-258) 

HORTENSIO.  "There's  some  blacke  deed  on  foot." 

(V.v.  12) 


\ 
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FLAMINEO.  "My  life  was  a  blacke  charnell." 

(V.  vi.  270) 

Often  such  references  to  blackness  conjure  up  diabolic  visions: 

MONTICELSO.  And  some  there  are  which  call  it  my  blacke  booke: 
Well  may  the  title  hold  :  for  though  it  teach  not 
The  Art  of  conjuring,  yet  in  it  lurke 
The  names  of  many  devils. 


or 


FRANCISCO.  Now  to  the  barriers 

This  shall  his  passage  to  the  blacke  lake  further. 


(IV.  i.  35-38) 


(V.ii.  80-81) 


These  verbal  colour  citations  create  a  kind  of  imagistic  false-front  — 
they  establish  an  ethical  perspective  on  characters  and  actions  which 
Webster  actually  seeks  not  to  reinforce  but  to  question  and  demolish. 
Often,  therefore,  the  traditional  values  of  black  and  white  are  strangely 
reversed  —  white,  for  example,  can  signify  danger  in  a  storm: 

VITTORIA.  My  soule,  like  to  a  ship  in  a  blacke  storme, 
Is  driven  I  know  not  whither. 

FLAMINEO.  Then  cast  ancor. 

Prosperity  doth  bewitch  men  seeming  cleere, 

But  seas  doe  laugh,  shew  white,  when  Rocks  are  nere. 

(V.vi.  248-251) 

Vittoria's  words  correspond  to  the  predicament  she  is  describing.  The 
verbal  conventionality  of  the  image  of  the  "ship  in  a  black  storm"  is, 
by  virtue  of  its  commonality,  a  moral  beacon  or  landmark.  But  Flamineo 
denies  even  this  sense  of  place  and  direction  by  asserting  the  "bewitch- 
ing" reversal  in  which  the  glimpse  of  "white"  in  the  storm  offers  not  a 
respite  from  the  confusing  blackness,  but  a  surprising  intensification 
and  heightening  of  the  danger. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  ironic  colour  reversals  occur  with  dis- 
guised characters.  In  Act  V,  Francisco,  in  his  role  as  agent  of  the  murders 
of  Brachiano  and  Vittoria,  appears  disguised  as  Mulinassar,  a  Moor.  While 
he  is  disguised,  his  usual  Machiavellian  attitude  is  transmuted,  super- 
ficially, to  a  modest  and  wise  Senecan  stoicism.  His  speech  becomes  self- 
effacing,  dignified,  almost  reverent,  e.g., 

Tis  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  to  bee 

his  owne  Chronicle  —  I  did  never  wash  my  mouth 

with  mine  owne  praise  for  feare  of  getting 

a  stincking  breath. 

(V.i.  100-102) 
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Francisco  has  not  only  reversed  his  colour  from  white  to  black,  he 
has  also  disguised  his  personality.  We  are  presented  with  an  ironic  picture 
(the  irony  based,  rather  uncomfortably,  upon  racist  stereotypes)  of  a 
white  man  with  a  black  heart  disguised  as  a  black  man  with  a  white  spirit. 

Another  interesting  reversal  of  the  traditional  values  of  colours  occurs 
in  III.  ii.  when  Vittoria  is  accused  by  Cardinal  Monticelso  of  failing  to 
mourn  properly  the  recent  death  of  her  husband: 

Shee  comes  not  like  a  widow:  shee  comes  arm'd 
With  scome  and  impudence:  Is  this  a  mourning  habit? 
VITTORIA.  Had  I  forknowne  his  death  as  you  suggest, 
I  would  have  bespoke  my  mourning. 

(Ill.ii.  124-127) 

Fhroughout  this  scene  of  intense  persecution  we  are  forced  into  sym- 
pathy with  Vittoria.*  Thus,  as  the  Cardinal  invites  Vittoria's  judges 
('including,  of  course,  the  audience)  to  consider  her  costume,  he  attempts 
to  contrast  her  appearance  with  that  of  the  stock  figure  of  the  mourn- 
ing widow.  Like  a  considerably  greater,  if  less  spirited,  tragic  hero  before 
her,  Vittoria  rejects  the  notion  that  the  seeming  bereavement  of  an  inky 
cloak,  the  "show"  of  loss,  is  a  virtue.  The  audience  is  again  cast  adrift 
from  the  world  of  predictable  ethical  evaluation  and  finds  itself  applau- 
ding the  rejection  of  the  sombre  widow's  garb  —  and  with  it,  the  whole 
constellation  of  social  role-playing  and  ethical  posturing  which  underlie 
such  traditions. 

A  final  important  reversal  of  black/white  values  is  contained  in  the 
title  of  the  play.  The  "white  devil"  is  Vittoria,  and  the  title  is  an  appro- 
priate one.  To  Webster's  finest  editor,  F.L.  Lucas,  the  name  of  the  play 
simply  suggests  "a  devil  disguised  under  a  fair  outside."^  Considering 
the  multiple  ironies  in  Webster's  work,  and  particularly  the  doubts  raised 
il  so  many  ways  about  the  viability  of  conventional  morality  in  the 
v^orld  of  The  White  Devil,  the  title  means  much  more.  The  play  creates 
a  climate  of  moral  skepticism,  suggesting  that  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant couplet  in  the  work  may  be  Flamineo's: 


X 


As  in  the  world  there  are  degrees  of  evils: 
So  in  this  world  there  are  degrees  of  devils. 

(IV.  ii.  60-61) 


ebster  rejects  the  unthinking  and  expected  conventional  moral  per- 
spective, the  morality  in  which  white  is  good  and  black  is  evil,  in  which 
all  devils  are  black  and  all  angels  white,  and  presumably  mankind  may 
be  divided  into  devils  and  angels.  To  the  Puritan,  Vittoria  may  be  a 
devil,  but  within  the  harsh  climate  of  Webster's  morality  of  integrity, 
it  is  Francisco  who  is  black,  and  Vittoria  is  a  very  "white  devil."  "Evil 
wears  the  mask  of  good,  and  good  disguises  itself  as  evil."^ 
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White  and  black  are  not  the  only  colours  which  Webster  utilizes  in 
his  attempt  to  overturn  hackneyed  morality.  In  both  The  White  Devil 
and  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  red,  particularly  the  scarlet  of  the  robes  of 
the  Cardinals,  is  important.  Red  is  traditionally  associated  with  blood, 
and,  perhaps  as  a  result,  passion.  The  moral  implications  of  the  colour 
are,  therefore,  ambivalent.  In  the  case  of  a  Cardinal's  clerical  outfit,  the 
blood  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Christ  and  of  martyrdom,  and  stands 
for  the  sacrificial  love  of  God.  This  is  a  sacramental  vision  of  blood,  the 
blood  one  drop  of  which  would  have  purified  and  saved  Marlowe's 
Faustus.  But,  on  the  other  side,  red  is  often  associated  with  sins  of 
passion,  especially  sexual  passion,  as  in  the  phrase  "a  scarlet  woman." 
Webster  precedes  Hawthorne  in  observing  the  ways  in  which  the  seeming 
innocence  of  the  clergy  can  be  played  off  against  apparently  sexually 
evil  women  so  as  to  raise  questions  about  the  ethical  judgements  and 
stereotypes  of  society.  Both  Vittoria  and  the  Duchess  are  Scarlet  Women, 
both  are  attacked  as  sexual  criminals  by  men  of  the  (scarlet)  cloth,  but 
in  both  cases,  the  red  of  the  women  proves  an  emblem  of  greater  virtue 
than  that  worn  by  their  assailants. 

Perhaps  the  most  fully  developed  stage  picture  of  this  scarlet-reversal- 
process  is  presented  in  the  arraignment  scene  in  The  White  Devil  already 
examined.  In  this  scene,  Cardinal  Monticelso  is  at  his  worst.  He  acts  as 
prosecuting  attorney  and  judge  in  a  case  which  is  patently  false.  He  him- 
self observes. 

For  sir  you  know  we  have  nought  but  circumstances 
To  charge  her  with,  about  her  husbands  death. 

(III.  i.  4-5) 

The  Cardinal  uses  every  rhetorical  tactic  to  prove  Vittoria  guilty.  Explain- 
ing his  methods,  he  sarcastically  tells  her. 


I  shall  bee  playner  with  you,  and  paint  out 
Your  foUes  in  more  naturall  red  and  white, 
Then  that  upon  your  cheeke. 
VITTORIA.  O  you  mistake. 

You  raise  a  blood  as  noble  in  this  cheeke 
As  ever  was  your  mothers. 


(III.  ii.  54-58) 


The  Cardinal  has  informed  the  audience  that  his  case  is  both  vindic- 
tive and  artificial,  and  his  actions  reinforce  his  hypocrisy.  His  statements 
to  Vittoria  about  colour,  then,  are  sharply  ironic.  Monticelso,  clad  for 
all  to  see  in  his  bright  red  robes,  is  a  self-confessed  and  lying  persecutor, 
yet  he  pontificates  about  natural  and  honest  red  and  white.  The  red  in 
Vittoria's  cheek,  though  undeniably  related  to  lust  and  possible  murder, 
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emerges  as  a  nobler  colour  than  the  nominally  sacred  scarlet  of  the 
Cardinal's  robes. 


Webster's  use  of  masks,  disguise,  and  colour  in  The  Duchess  ofMalfi 
is  less  unified  but  perhaps  even  more  successful  than  his  manipulation 
of  such  visibilia  in  The  White  Devil.  Of  particular  note  in  the  later  play 
is  Webster's  development  of  a  technique  wherein  a  recurrent  image 
begins  its  life  within  the  drama  as  a  purely  verbal  phenomenon  and 
acquires,  during  the  course  of  the  action,  a  concrete  manifestation. 
One  illustration  of  this  device  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  masks  in  the 
development  of  the  character  of  Bosola.'' 

When  we  first  meet  this  complex  and  ambiguous  malcontent,  he  is 
hired  by  the  Aragonian  brothers  to  spy  on  the  Duchess.  He  is  offered 
this  job  at  least  in  part  on  the  basis  of  appearance:  "some  oblique 
character  in  your  face"  (I.  i.  247).  This  motif  —  the  stressing  of  Bosola's 
"looks"  —  continues  as,  clad  in  a  "garbe  of  melenchoUy"  (I.  i.  303),  he 
describes  his  new  employment  as  essentially  a  matter  of  disguise,  of 
making  himself  "a  very  quaint  invisible  Divell,  in  flesh:  an  Intelligencer" 
(I.  i.  280-281).^  Throughout  the  successful  performance  of  his  tasks,  he 
and  others  around  him  often  refer  to  his  "counterfeit  face"  (III.  v.  142). 
When  his  work  reaches  its  odious  climax,  the  murder  of  the  Duchess, 
the  previously  figurative  disguise  assumes  a  visible  reality.  Immediately 
after  the  grotesque  Masque  of  Madmen,  Bosola  appears  with  a  literally 
counterfeit  face: 

Bosola  (Like  an  old  man)  enters. 

DUCHESS.       Is  he  mad  too? 

SERVANT'      Tray  question  him:  FU  leave  you. 

BOSOLA.         I  am  come  to  make  thy  tombe. 

(IV.  ii.  112s.d.-115) 

But  after  the  Duchess  dies,  Bosola  undergoes  a  change  of  heart,  more 
fully  developed  but  similar  to  that  of  Flamineo  in  The  White  Devil:  he 
recognizes  in  his  victim  a  spirit  more  kindred  than  those  of  his  allies. 
He  removes  both  his  literal  and  figurative  masks,  saying, 

I  stand  like  one 

That  long  hath  ta'ne  a  sweet,  and  golden  dreame. 

I  am  angry  with  my  selfe,  now  that  I  wake. 


Yet,  I  lov'd 
You  that  did  councell  it:  and  rather  sought 
To  appeare  a  true  servant,  then  an  honest  man. 

Off  my  painted  honour! 

(IV.  ii.  349-362) 
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Bosola  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  his  former  "face"  was  indeed  a  dis- 
guise, in  which  he  was  perhaps  masked  even  to  himself.  We  (and  he)  had 
thought  we  knew  the  real  countenance  lurking  beneath  the  masks  in 
which  figuratively,  then  literally,  he  confronted  the  Duchess.  But  Bosola 
discovers  and  we  discover  with  him  that  that  appearance  was  also  fraud- 
ulent. The  unfeeling  schemer  and  murderer  disguised  as  the  loyal  servant 
turns  out  to  have  been  a  human  being  with  some  sensitivity  and  a  sense 
of  justice,  who  only  seemed  an  amoral  and  uncaring  Machiavellian. 


A  similar  progression  from  verbal  to  visual  imagery  in  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi  may  be  found  in  Webster's  use  of  animal  motifs.  The  use  of  bestial 
imagery  to  describe  human  behaviour  and  emotions  is,  of  course,  not 
limited  to  Webster.  It  is  a  technique  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric 
epic,  and  used  to  great  effect  by  such  other  Renaissance  playwrights  as 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson.  But,  surely,  Webster's  treatment  of  the  wolf 
image  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  is  unique.  The  theme  of  human  wolfish- 
ness  is  introduced  by  Bosola  during  his  soliloquy  on  man:  "What  thing 
is  in  this  outward  forme  of  man?"  (II.  i.  47)  Bosola  asks  himself,  and 
his  response  includes  the  observation. 

But  in  our  owne  flesh,  though  we  beare  diseases 
Which  have  their  true  names  onely  tane  from  beasts, 
As  the  most  ulcerous  Woolfe. 


(II.  i.  54-56) 


Later,  Ferdinand  says  to  the  Duchess, 

The  howling  of  a  Wolfe 

Is  musicke  to  thee  (schrech-Owle)  pre 'thee  peace. 


(Ill.ii.  105-106) 


It  is  also  Ferdinand  who  says  in  the  next  act,  when  he  "Shews  the  chil- 
dren strangled,  " 

The  death 

Of  young  Wolffes,  is  never  to  be  pittied. 

(IV.  ii.  274-275,  s.d.) 


And  later,  he  says  to  Bosola,  speaking  of  the  dead  Duchess, 

Oh,  I'll  teU  thee: 
The  Wolfe  shall  finde  her  Grave,  and  scrape  it  up. 

(IV.  ii.  331-332) 


1 


Finally,   this  verbal  imagery  becomes  concrete  theatrical  reality,  as 
Ferdinand  succumbs  to 
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A  very  pestilent  disease  (my  Lord) 
They  call  Licanthropia.  PESCARA.  What's  that? 
I  need  a  Dictionary  to't.  DOCTOR.  HI  tell  you: 
In  those  that  are  possess'd  with*t  there  ore-flows 
Such  mellencholy  humour,  they  imagine 
Themselves  to  be  transformed  into  Woolves. 

(V.ii.  6-11) 

Ferdinand's  wolf  imagery  has  developed  into  an  obsession  which  deforms 
an  already  distorted  personality.  "The  animality  of  Ferdinand's  nature 
forces  itself  to  the  surface  in  the  horrible  form  of  lycanthropy."'  To 
the  extent  that  Webster  could  show  a  man  actually  becoming  a  wolf  on 
stage,  Ferdinand  is  transformed. 

In  a  recent,  rather  conservative,  production  of  the  play  on  National 
Educational  Television,  for  example,  the  previously  dapper  Ferdinand 
suddenly  appears  clad  in  many  furs,  hair  and  body  unkempt,  growling, 
drooling,  and  carrying  raw  meat  as  a  hand  prop.^®  Surely  figurative 
language  has  rarely  been  translated  into  such  hideous  and  concrete  stage 
pictures.  Here,  once  again,  the  verbal  becomes  the  visual,  a  grotesque 
emblem  of  the  degradation  possible  to  human  nature. 


The  constant  use  of  masks,  deceptive  colours,  and  "all  kinds  of  dis- 
guise,"" in  both  The  Duchess  of  Malfl  and  The  White  Devil,  reveals 
Webster's  central  preoccupation  with  the  "false  show."  Nothing  in 
Webster's  universe  is  ever  what  it  seems  to  be.  Particularly  in  the  realms 
3f  personality  and  morality,  appearance,  with  its  aura  of  normalcy  and 
:onventionality,  is  deceptive  in  the  extreme.  Webster,  concerned  with 
:he  falseness  of  the  conventional  norms  and  the  moral  duplicity  of  his 
;ociety  and  its  people,  is  very  predictably  concerned  with  the  frequent 
conflict  between  appearance  and  reality.  This  conflict  is  manifested  in 
;iypocrisy  and  revealed  through  irony.  The  emblematic  devices  so  care- 
fully used  by  Webster  allow  him  to  focus  upon  appearance,  while  the 
îubversion  of  the  hackneyed  emblem  morality,  so  often  revealed  in  his 
larger  dramatic  context,  allows  him  to  show  the  bleak  reality  which, 
like  the  skull  beneath  the  skin,  lurks  always  just  below  the  surface. 

University  of  Maine  at  Orono 

Footnotes 

1  The  ground-breaking  studies  of  theatrical  imagery  include  Alan  S.  Downer,  'The  Life  of  Our 
Design:  The  Function  of  Imagery  in  the  Poetic  Drama,"  in  Shakespeare,  Modern  Essays  in 
Criticism,  éd.,  L.  Dean  (New  York,  1961),  pp.  19-36,  and  Maurice  Charney's  discussion  of 
"presentational  imagery"  in  Shakespeare's  Roman  Piays  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1961),  pp.  4-10, 
e.g.  ". .  .the  large  body  of  images  that  is  not  part  of  the  spoken  words  of  the  text,  but  directly 
presented  in  the  theater.  Some  synonyms  might  be  'dramatic  metaphor'  or  'stage  image' 
(as  contrasted  with  Verbal'  images),"  p.  8.  All  citations  to  Webster  are  from  The  Complete 
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Works  of  John  Webster,  ed.  F.L.  Lucas  (New  York,  1927).  Since  this  essay  was  written,  I 
have  become  familiar  with  Anders  Dalby's  The  Anatomy  of  Evil:  A  Study  of  John  Webster's 
"The  White  Devil,"  (Lund,  1974),  in  which  some  similar  aspects  of  colour  usage  in  the 
tragedies  are  discussed.  Fortunately,  Dalby's  methods  and  conclusions  differ  considerably 
from  my  own. 

2  In  "The  Ring  Sind  the  JewelmWebstei'sTiàgedies,"  Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Language, 
14  (1972),  253-68,  I  discuss  Webster's  use  of  symbolically  significant  "props"  in  The  White 
Devil  and  The  Duchess  ofMalfi. 

3  D.C.  Allen,  "Symbolic  Colors  in  the  Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance,"  PQ,  15  (1936), 
81-92.  One  of  only  four  Renaissance  treatises  on  symbolic  colour  is  included  in  the  1580 
edition  of  A.  Alciati's  emblem  book. 

4  See  H.B.  Franklin,  "The  Trial  Scene  of  Webster's  The  White  Devil  Examined  in  Terms  of 
Renaissance  Rhetoric,"  SEL  1  (Spring,  1961),  35-51. 

5  Works,  I.  193.  Note  also  the  phrase,  "the  whiter  the  fouler,"  a  description  of  the  Duchess  of 
Malfi  found  at  III.  iii.  65. 

6  I.  ^hn&i,  Jacobean  Tragedy  (London,  1962),  p.  108. 

7  See  C.G.  Thayer,  "The  Ambiguity  of  Bosola,"  SP  54  (1957),  esp.  pp.  170-71.  Note  also 
E.M.  Brennen,  éd..  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  (N.Y.,  1966),  p.  xxiv:  "The  conflict  between 
appearance  and  reality.  .  .is  found  in  Bosola,  in  whom  it  is  made  visible  through  the  use  of 
disguises,  though  they  are  in  fact  less  important  than  the  invisible  disguising  of  his  true 
nature  at  the  beginning  of  the  play." 

8  It  is  interesting,  and  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  the  study  of  Webster's  career  as  literary  artist, 
that  the  word  "devil"  appears  as  often  in  The  Duchess  ofMalfi  as  in  The  White  Devil  itself. 
I  have  noted  37  occurrences  of  the  word  in  the  former  play. 

9  Brennen,  p.  xiii. 

10  This  production  was  televised  and  re-televised  as  a  segment  of  the  series  "Classic  Humanities 
Theater."  A  very  similar  staging  of  the  lycanthropic  scenes  was  presented  in  the  1971 
Stratford,  Ontario,  version. 

11  Franklin,  p.  35. 


Book  Reviews/Comptes  rendus 


Milton  McC.  Gatch.  Preaching  and  Theology  in  Anglo-Saxon  England:  Aelfric  and 
Wulfstan.  Toronto  and  Buffalo  :  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xiv,  266 
$15. 

In  the  character  of  homilist  and  theologian,  the  tenth-century  Anglo-Saxon  monk 
and  abbot  Aelfric  was  a  figure  of  significance  in  the  English  Renaissance.  The  first 
Anglo-Saxon  work  printed  was  his  homily  De  Sacrifîcio  in  Die  paschae,  which 
appeared  in  1567  with  a  preface  signed  by  two  archbishops,  including  Matthew 
Parker,  and  thirteen  bishops  polemically  pointing  out  that  the  English  reformers' 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  had  been  held  by  Aelfric  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  church. 
Despite  Parker's  misunderstanding  of  Aelfric's  teaching  and  his  misuse  of  the  homily 
for  controversy,  he  must  be  remembered  with  gratitude  as  a  pioneer  in  the  redis- 
covery of  Anglo-Saxon  reUgious  writings. 

The  theology  that  Archbishop  Parker  and  his  group  of  reformers  sought  in 
Aelfric's  homilies  has  been  shown,  since  their  time,  to  be  traditionally  CathoUc,  and 
the  continuity  they  hoped  to  find  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  AngUcan 
churches  exhibits  itself  in,  rather,  the  opposite  direction.  As  Professor  Gatch 
demonstrates  in  his  study  of  the  eschatological  doctrines  of  Aelfric  and  Archbishop 
Wulfstan  of  York,  the  preachers  treated  of  inherited  doctrines  and  were  faithful  to 
teachings  of  the  Latin  Fathers  and  the  Carolingian  sources  from  which  their  materials 
were  largely  drawn.  Professor  Gatch  delicately  suggests,  however,  that  the  reformers 
might  have  found,  at  least  tentatively,  further  material  for  religious  controversies 
in  the  teaching  of  Aelfric  and  Wulfstan  on  the  end  of  man:  their  expositions  of  the 
Last  Judgement  seem  made  at  the  expense  of  the  notion  of  purgation  of  the  soul 
after  death  and,  hence,  lessen  emphasis  on  intercessory  prayers  for  the  dead  and  on 
expiation  of  sin  after  death.  In  this  instance  also,  nonetheless,  the  two  preachers  are 
writing  out  of  a  tradition  of  belief  that  had  not  yet  developed  into  dogma;  Aelfric 
and  Wulfstan  remain,  in  their  work,  both  conservative  in  their  dealing  with  doctrine 
and  progressive  in  their  presenting  a  further  stage  in  the  systematization  of  theological 
ideas  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  studying  the  eschatology  of  Aelfric  and  Wulfstan,  Professor  Gatch  describes 
the  teaching  of  Aelfric  on  the  Harrowing,  individual  judgement  and  the  doctrine  of 
intercession,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  Last  Judgement.  On  all  these  topics, 
Aelfric  is  found  to  be  more  consistent  in  his  writings  than  the  homilists  of  the  slightly 
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earlier  Blickling  and  Vercelli  collections.  Three  major  works  by  Aelfric  are  analyzed 
to  show  him  as  teacher  and  pastor,  using  exempla  from  natural  science  and  hagio- 
graphy;  as  exegete  in  the  tradition  of  Bede,  using  rhetorical  devices  and  allegorical 
interpretation  in  his  handling  of  Scripture;  as  theologian  comprehensively  treating 
the  subject  of  eschatology,  using  among  other  sources  the  tract  Prognosticon 
Futuri  Saeculi  of  Julian  of  Toledo  that  he  himself  had  epitomized  (the  excerpts  are 
edited  by  Professor  Gatch  in  an  appendix).  Wulf Stan's  contribution  to  Anglo-Saxon 
preaching  on  the  Last  Things  is  limited  by  Professor  Gatch  to,  essentially,  a  discussion 
of  his  views  on  Antichrist,  one  of  Wulfstan's  primary  motifs. 

Preceding  this  study  of  the  eschatology  of  Aelfric  and  Wulfstan,  which  occupies 
almost  half  of  the  text  of  the  volume,  is  an  investigation  of  preaching  in  the  early 
medieval  period.  Professor  Gatch  sees  the  Carolingian  homiliaries  as  related  to 
monastic  worship  and  perhaps  to  private  devotion,  with  their  contents  exegetical  in 
form.  Catechetical  vernacular  preaching,  he  believes,  can  be  associated  with  the 
Prone,  the  part  of  the  Mass  following  the  Gospel.  Aelfric's  preaching  materials  are 
examined  in  the  light  of  these  views,  and  from  the  external  evidence  of  hagiography 
and  Aelfric's  and  Wulfstan's  comments  on  preaching,  and  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  manuscripts  of  Aelfric's  writings,  Professor  Gatch  surmises  that  Aelfric,  although 
familiar  with  exegetical,  monastic  homiliaries  (even  to  the  extent  of  using  that  of 
Paul  the  Deacon  for  source  material),  intended  to  produce  catechetical  works  for 
the  laity.  Wulfstan,  too,  is  seen  as  catechetical  and  hortatory  in  preaching. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book  places  Aelfric  and  Wulfstan  in  historical  perspective 
and  regards  them  not  only  as  skillful  prose  stylists  but  also  as  notable  for  "their 
conceptions  of  the  role  of  the  preacher  and  for  their  creative  combinations  of 
traditional  materials  which  achieve  coherency  and  even  originality  because  of  the 
selective  intelligence  [s]  which  formed  them"  (p.  128).  The  rest  of  the  volume 
contains  the  appendix  of  Aelfric's  excerpts  from  Julian  of  Toledo  previously 
mentioned,  a  lengthy  and  useful  bibliography,  notes  that  include  translations  from 
the  Old  English  text  quoted,  and  three  indexes.  The  value  of  the  apparatus  is 
unquestionable;  its  size,  almost  as  long  as  the  text  it  supports,  is,  however, daunting. 
The  complex  history  of  preaching  materials  that  Professor  Gatch  recounts  in  the 
first  section  of  his  text  and  the  analysis  of  the  teachings  of  Aelfric  and  Wulfstan 
that  occupies  the  second  section  are  not  so  fully  developed  as  they  might  be,  as  the 
proportion  of  text  to  the  generously -provided  blank  pages  and  the  apparatus  in  this 
volume  indicates.  The  author,  furthermore,  evades  the  full  treatment  that  his 
extremely  interesting  topics  deserve:  to  refer  the  reader  to  other  articles  he  has 
written  for  discussion  that  would  substantiate  claims  he  makes  (n.  54.  p.  73)  and 
to  use  the  admittedly  medieval  rhetorical  device  of  the  "refusal  to  describe"  (pp. 
37,  54,  57)  is  to  neglect  both  his  materials  and  his  readers.  And  while  it  is  true  that, 
in  actual  amount,  Aelfric's  homilies  provide  more  material  for  investigation  than  do 
those  of  Wulfstan,  the  Archbishop  does  seem  to  receive  somewhat  cursory  treatment 
for  a  figure  who  is  suggested,  at  least  by  the  titles  of  sections  and  of  the  book,  as 
equal  in  importance:  the  Hst  of  citations  from  Aelfric,  for  example,  extends  over 
four  and  a  half  double-columned  pages;  that  for  Wulfstan  is  complete  in  one  such 
page.  One  must  also  regretfully  note  the  carelessness  in  proofreading  that  mars  the 
work  throughout:  at  the  least,  irritating;  here,  unexpected  and  disappointing  in  a 
scholarly  work  from  a  respected  press. 
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This  volume  is,  nevertheless,  a  welcome  addition  to  the  critical  writings  on  Aelfric 
and  Wulfstan:  although  Professor  Gatch  touches  upon  the  literary  traits  of  the 
sermons,  his  chief  concern  is  to  study  the  doctrine  these  sermons  contain.  In  doing 
so,  he  reveals  clearly  that  the  works  of  these  men  merit  the  attention  of  historians 
of  theology  as  well  as  of  literature.  Dom  David  Knowles'  assessment  of  Aelfric, 
that  he  was  **one  of  the  most  distinguished  figures  in  the  history  of  Western  theolo- 
gical learning  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  the  renaissance  of  the  eleventh 
century,"  is  given  good  illustration  in  Professor  Catch's  book.  That  he  is  less 
successful  with  Wulfstan  is  due  in  part  to  the  smaller  corpus  of  writings  with  which 
he  can  deal  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  situation,  different  from  that  of  Aelfric,  in 
which  Wulfstan  was  writing,  but  also  to  the  narrow  limits  Professor  Gatch  has  set 
for  his  investigation.  His  hypotheses  regarding  kinds  of  preaching,  the  liturgical 
setting  for  preaching  and  the  place  of  the  vernacular  are  interesting  and  suggestively, 
if  cautiously,  stated;  scholars  concerned  with  the  history  of  preaching  -  substance, 
art  and  circumstances  -  will  find  much  that  is  challenging  here. 

J.  DUTKA,  University  of  Toronto 


Gene  Brucker.  The  Civic  World  of  Early  Renaissance  Florence,  Princeton,  NJ.: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xii,  526.  $25.00. 

No  topic  so  dominates  the  terrain  of  Renaissance  history  as  that  of  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Florentine  experience.  A  generation  of  American  scholars  has  studied  the 
problem  of  exactly  what  forces  made  Florence  such  a  precocious  entity  in  the 
Tre  and  early  Quattrocento.  The  primary  emphases  have  been  on  the  nature  of 
"civic  humanism"  and  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  social  and  political  make- 
up of  Florence.  If  on  occasion  more  heat  than  light  has  resulted,  we  have  as  a  result 
of  this  research  probably  a  deeper  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  Florence  than 
we  have  of  any  other  late  medieval  commune.  All  the  theories  produced  have 
helped  to  delineate  both  the  problems  and  the  solutions. 

Professor  Brucker  in  his  new  book  continues  his  analysis  of  the  Florentine  state 
begun  in  his  Florentine  Politics  and  Society  1323-1378  (Princeton  University  Press, 
1962)  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  reggimento  which  came  to  power  in  1382  after 
the  upheavals  resulting  from  the  Ciompi  revolt.  Brucker  characterizes  this  new 
regime  as  elitist  in  contrast  to  its  predecessor  which  was  a  corporatist,  guild  govern- 
ment. It  did  not  effect  changes  in  the  "constitution"  of  the  city  since  Florentines 
were  too  conservative  to  allow  any  radical  innovations.  Rather,  their  appeal  was  to 
the  needs  of  the  Republic  and  not  to  the  vested  interests  of  the  individual  guild. 
External  politics  as  well  as  internal  economic  and  social  considerations  necessitated 
rational  and  sophisticated  analysis,  often  resulting  in  a  critical  review  of  traditional 
Florentine  allegiances  which  had  revolved  around  the  old  corporatist  structure.  The 
elite  had  the  political  expertise  and  self-confidence  to  accomplish  this  réévaluation. 
While  not  a  democratic  regime,  the  elite  did  take  into  consideration  the  popolo 
and  their  claims.  Although  the  tenure  of  the  regime  did  not  begin  auspiciously  it 
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had  a  rather  long  and  successful  rule.  The  elite  was  able  to  make  reforms  such  as 
the  introduction  of  the  long-awaited  catasto.  However,  the  elite  was  limited  by 
their  native  Florentine  conservatism  -  they  could  not  break  away  completely  from 
private  associations  and  demands.  The  result  was  the  development  of  factions  re- 
placing the  old  corporate  allegiances.  However,  the  Medici  proved  to  be  the  most 
able  manipulators  of  these  new  factions  and  not  the  members  of  the  regime. 

Brucker's  primary  tool  of  analysis  is  the  pratiche,  the  debates  held  by  the  regime 
in  determining  poHcy.  In  them  he  finds  political  sophistication  and  rationalism  — 
a  dependence  on  logic  and  the  force  of  rhetoric  -  displayed  in  attempting  to  deter- 
mine what  choices  to  make.  In  debating  their  future  the  valid  needs  of  the  Republic 
constantly  came  to  the  fore.  Reasoned,  independent  policy  rather  than  old  alle- 
giances were  presented  as  the  motive  force  for  governmental  action.  Brucker  knows 
this  source  well  and  handles  it  with  ease. 

Brucker's  Florentine  elite  is  not  as  well  defined  as  might  be  desired.  He  avoids  an 
in-depth  study  of  its  economic  and  social  makeup  and  how  it  differed  from  that  of 
the  guild  rulers.  Of  course,  Brucker  and  other  scholars,  especially  Witt  and  Kent, 
have  been  analyzing  the  constitution  of  the  elite  in  specialized  studies.  However,  an 
expanded  discussion  of  the  background  of  the  elite  members  and  their  bases  of 
power  would  have  been  helpful.  Brucker  handles  a  complex  narrative  well;  however, 
the  picture  is  at  times  a  cluttered  one,  with  events  tending  to  run  into  one  another. 
Although  Brucker  is  not  concerned  directly  with  theintellectualhistory  of  Florence, 
he  has  valuable  things  to  say  about  the  use  of  the  humanists'  rhetorical  tools  in  the 
actual  debates  involving  the  actions  of  the  government.  In  so  doing,  he  sees  the 
changes  which  Baron  has  outlined  emerging  a  decade  later. 

Brucker's  book  is  a  valuable  continuation  of  his  own  work  as  well  as  that  of 
other  scholars.  In  chapter  one  he  sums  up  well  the  recent  historical  studies  on  the 
social  and  political  relations  within  Florence  and  tries  to  provide  a  careful  over-all 
picture  in  the  body  of  the  book.  He  avoids  polemics  and  concentrates  on  the  flow 
of  events.  This  book  will  be  required  reading  for  the  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
of  Florentine  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Medici. 

JOHN  F.  D'AMICO,  University  of  Rochester 


The  Damned  Art:  Essays  in  the  Literature  of  Witchcraft.,  ed.  Sydney  Anglo. 
London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1977.  Pp.  viii,  258.  $16.50. 

Recent  research  into  the  European  witchcraft  crisis  of  the  early  modern  period  has 
been  concentrated  on  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  is  based 
primarily  on  trial  records  and  popular  folklore.  This  approach  has  tended  to  ignore 
the  well-known  witchcraft  tracts  of  the  period  which  long  constituted  the  main 
source  of  information  on  the  witch  "craze."  The  Damned  Art  is  composed  of  ten 
essays  on  this  literature  that  are  written  by  eight  English  scholars,  most  from  the 
universities  of  Sussex  and  Wales.  All  the  essays  are  well  written  and  interesting  and, 
as  a  group,  give  us  an  informative  new  look  at  this  important  literature. 

Sydney  Anglo,  known  for  his  work  on  English  court  festivals,  edited  this  work 
and  wrote  two  of  its  chapters.  In  the  first  essay,  he  effectively  demolishes  the 
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Malleus  Maleficarum,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  influential  witchcraft  tracts.  He 
exposes  the  authors'  "monkish  mysogeny,"  the  "feebleness"  of  its  arguments  and 
their  sexual  obsessions  as  "scholarly  pornography.*'  This  is,  however,  not  a  difficult 
feat  for  a  modem  scholar.  Many  questions  are  raised  by  this  essay.  Was  the  Malleus, 
with  all  its  sexual  obsessiveness,  a  shaper  of  views  or  did  it  simply  reflect  larger 
social  concerns?  If  the  work  is  so  transparently  feeble,  how  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  so  influential  for  almost  two  centuries? 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  this  collection  concerns  the  16th-century 
German  physician,  Johan  Weyer,  long  considered  a  courageous  defender  of  the 
innocent,  who  recommended  gentle  care  to  help  cure  supposed  witches  of  their 
delusions.  But  Christopher  Baxter  describes  Weyer's  book.  De PraestigiisDaemonum 
(1563),  as  clumsy,  inconsistent  and  biased.  Weyer  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  devil 
and  thought  that,  while  witches  could  be  cured,  magicians  should  be  burnt  at  the 
stake.  Weyer's  book  backfired,  succeeding  only  in  stimulating  controversy  over 
witchcraft  and,  in  Baxter's  words,  "exacerbated,  far  more  than  it  relieved,  the 
tensions  which  contributed  to  the  European  witch  craze"  (72). 

Jean  Bodin's  important  treatise,  Da  La  Démonamie  des  Sorciers  (1580),  which 
included  a  devastating  attack  on  Weyer,  is  also  discussed  by  Baxter.  He  contrasts 
the  clumsiness  of  Weyer  with  the  brilliance  of  Bodin,  but  does  not  entirely  succeed 
in  rehabilitating  the  Démonamie.  Baxter  gives  the  impression  that  this  work  was  an 
essentially  dry  academic  study.  He  passes  over  Book  Four,  which  deals  with  the 
judicial  approach  to  witchcraft,  in  only  three  pages.  But  for  many  contemporary 
readers  this  was  the  key  section.  Bodin  stated,  for  example,  that  "in  this  enormous 
and  occult  situation  I  am  of  the  opinion. .  .that  to  apply  the  question [ torture ] 
one  rehable  and  irreproachable  witness  is  sufficient"  (Démonamie,  176v).  In  order 
to  prevent  this  "execrable  impiety"  from  going  unpunished,  he  was  willing  to  admit 
testimony  from  known  evil  doers  even  if  they  agreed  on  no  detail  but  that  the 
accused  was  a  witch  (177v).  Bodin  advised  that  normal  procedures  be  suspended: 
"One  must  be  sure  that  the  crime  of  witchcraft  is  not  treated  like  other  crimes, 
but  one  must  pursue  a  different  and  extraordinary  way"  (180v).  He  discussed  the 
proofs  for  witchcraft  at  length,  stressing  the  reliabiUty  of  presumption  and  con- 
jectural proof  (175v)  and  stating  that  in  these  cases  "common  rumor  is  almost 
infaUible"  (189v). 

Bodin  was  a  leading  intellectual  of  his  time.  His  approach  in  this  work  was  sober 
and  unsensational,  and  his  intellectual  rigor  is  still  impressive.  But  because  of 
this,  Bodin's  responsibility  for  stimulating  the  persecution  of  witches  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  most  other  writers.  He  certainly  had  a  greater  impact  than  did 
the  highly  sensational  Pierre  de  Lancre,  whose  Le  Tableau  de  l'Inconstance  des 
Mauvais  Anges  et  Demons  (1612)  is  well  described  by  Margaret  M.  McGowan  in 
another  chapter  of  this  book. 

Alan  Macfarlane,  author  of  Witchcraft  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  England  (1970), 
contributed  an  essay  on  George  Gifford,  a  late  16th-century  Puritan.  Gifford  held 
that,  while  witches  could  not  harm  men,  they  should  be  put  to  death  for  dealing 
with  the  Devil.  Macfarlane  does  a  fine  job  of  placing  Gifford  in  a  context  of  social 
change  and  tension.  This  essay  was  written  some  ten  years  ago  and  gives  us  no  idea 
of  Macfarlane's  development  since  his  book  appeared. 

An  especially  interesting  essay  is  Stuart  Clark's  discussion  of  King  James'  Dae- 
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monology  (1597).  Clark  sets  this  in  a  context  of  contemporary  witchcraft  beliefs 
and  trials  and  of  King  James'  own  view  of  the  monarch  as  religious  teacher  and 
patriarch.  Clark  concludes  by  relating  beliefs  in  witchcraft  to  the  Renaissance  idea 
of  contraries  in  which  disorder  or  chaos  was  seen  as  the  inversion  of  order,  main- 
tenance of  which  was  accepted  by  King  James  as  the  sacred  duty  of  monarchs. 

In  the  other  chapters,  Peter  Burke  gives  a  good  discussion  of  Gianfrancesco 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  M.W.  Thomas  discusses  Cotton  Mather,  and  Christina  Larner 
discusses  two  late  Scottish  tracts.  All  in  all.  The  Damned  Art  is  a  stimulating  contri- 
bution to  this  field.  Its  major  weakness  is  that  several  of  its  authors  do  not  sufficiently 
relate  the  works  they  discuss  to  the  social  and  legal  situation  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Ignoring  these  factors  can  give  a  distorted  view  of  the  effect  of  the 
learned  Uterature,  exaggerating  its  importance.  Greater  understanding  of  this 
complex  and  contentious  field  will  not  be  presented  by  any  one  "school"  of 
historians.  Many  viewpoints  and  approaches  are  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  more  high-quaUty  contributions  to  the  study  of  European  witch- 
craft. 

JONATHAN  PEARL,  University  of  Toronto 


Pearl  Hogrefe.  Women  of  Action  in  Tudor  England:  Nine  Biographical  Sketches. 
Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa  State  University  Press,  1977.  $10.50. 

As  little  as  five  years  ago,  one  could  receive  a  doctorate  in  Renaissance  drama 
without  quite  knowing  whether  the  depictions  of  women  and  the  issues  concerning 
women  in  those  plays  -  the  forced  marriages  and  tyrannical  fathers,  the  escapes  in 
disguise  -  were  grounded  in  reality  or  merely  flights  of  fancy.  Virtually  all  primary 
sources  on  women  were  inaccessible,  few  secondary  sources  were  available,  and  no 
one  raised  the  questions  anyway. 

But  the  emergence  of  Women's  Studies  as  an  academic  discipline  has  highlighted 
the  need  for  answers;  and  Pearl  Hogrefe's  two  recent  books  on  women  of  Tudor 
England  bring  within  the  grasp  of  every  teacher  of  Shakespeare  a  resource  to  supply 
this  background.  Not  studies  of  the  drama,  like  Juliet  Dusinberre's  Shakespeare 
and  the  Nature  of  Women  (1975),  nor  serious  inquiries  into  the  issues  concerning 
women  that  dominated  their  contemporaries  (their  education,  matrimony,  their 
autonomy  within  the  family,  their  role  in  the  church),  Hogrefe's  books  nevertheless 
show  the  range  of  activities  women  engaged  in  —  from  virtually  the  only  role  pre- 
viously studied  in  depth,  that  of  queen,  to  artisan,  translator,  and  even  highway 
robber. 

This  collection  of  short  biographical  studies  of  nine  real  women  supplements 
Hogrefe's  earlier  Tudor  Women:  Commoners  and  Queens  (1975),  a  discussion  of 
varied  aspects  of  women's  culture  of  the  period.  Six  of  the  figures,  in  relation  to 
their  impact  on  reUgion,  have  also  been  treated  by  Roland  H.  Bainton  in  his  Women 
of  the  Reformation  in  France  and  England  (1973)  and  Women  of  the  Reformation 
from  Spain  to  Scandinavia  (1977).  Three,  by  virtue  of  their  positions  in  the  royal 
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family,  had  power  to  influence  major  events.  But  all  nine  were  noteworthy  in  the 
sheer  force  of  personality. 

Of  these,  Catherine  Willoughby,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  comes  closest  in  the  details 
of  her  life  to  the  romantic  heroines  of  drama:  a  marriage  at  14  to  her  47 -year-old 
guardian,  a  second  marriage  to  her  untitled  gentleman  usher,  a  flight  in  disguise  to 
the  continent  during  Mary's  reign  to  escape  persecution.  But  one  could  imagine 
Shakespeare's  Portia  developing  into  the  kind  of  serene,  intelligent  helpmeet  that 
Lady  Burghley  must  have  been. 

Hogrefe  is  meticulous  in  all  her  portraits.  She  draws  no  conclusions  not  supported 
by  documentary  evidence;  and  because  she  conceptualizes  these  figures  in  real 
contexts,  she  corrects  errors  of  more  careless  researchers.  About  Lady  Burghley  she 
reminds  us  that  "it  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  thinking  that  Mildred  Cooke 
married  a  great  statesman.  But  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  William  Cecil  was  an 
unknown  young  man  of  twenty -six. . . ."  Hogrefe  gives  us  also,  through  the  docu- 
mented actions  and  writings  of  these  nine  women,  some  sense  of  their  personal 
quirks  and  private  bents.  About  the  over-solicitous  Lady  Bacon,  Hogrefe  notes  that 
"her  mature  sons  may  have  wished  for  neglect  at  times,"  a  speculation  justified  by 
Lady  Bacon's  letters  of  advice  to  her  37-year-old  son  Anthony. 

What  kinds  of  sources  has  the  author  used  to  lead  us  into  the  real  lives  of  these 
women?  Samples  are  marriage  settlements;  house  plans  and  account  books  concerning 
staff,  purchases  of  suppHes,  and  disbursements  (like  the  records  of  Lord  Burghley's 
steward  concerning  official  entertainment  at  their  home);  charitable  bequests; 
original  writings  (from  letters  to  devotional  works  like  Catherine  Parr's  Lûme«toft'o«5 
of  a  Sinner  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  translation  of  a  French  tragedy);  refer- 
ences in  wills  to  specific  articles  of  clothing  and  jewelry;  contemporary  portraits; 
family  tombs. 

In  some  ways  the  life  of  Bess  of  Hardwick  is  most  instructive  of  the  group  of 
nine,  epitomizing  the  possibilities  for  upward  mobility  for  a  woman  of  assurance 
and  energy  through  a  succession  of  increasingly  prosperous  marriages.  Near  the  end 
of  her  life  this  woman  of  relatively  humble  birth  could  cherish  aspirations  (through 
the  pretensions  of  Arabella  Stuart)  ofbecoming  grandmother  of  the  ruler  of  England. 
Bess'  skills  as  a  builder  of  genius  (she  supervised  construction  of  three  great  houses, 
most  notably  the  handsome  Hardwick  Hall)  are  thoroughly  detailed  in  Hogrefe 's 
portrait. 

To  recapture  the  quality  of  experience  for  any  group  of  human  beings  in  the 
past,  the  biographical  method  seems  to  me  fruitful.  It  is  resonant  in  a  way  impossible 
to  the  topical  approach.  A  work  like  Carroll  Camden's  The  Elizabethan  Woman 
(1952),  which  treats  separately  of  such  aspects  of  women's  Uves  as  cosmetics, 
clothing,  and  marriage  customs,  inevitably  loses  the  sense  of  the  human  reality. 

Although  the  chapters  in  Hogrefe's  book  are  unrelated  and  can  be  read  in  any 
order,  the  editorial  principle  escapes  me  by  which  these  chapters  have  been  arranged. 
Those  who  may  hope  to  develop  some  sense  of  the  changes  in  cultural  opportunities 
for  women  over  a  180-year  period  (from  Margaret  Beaufort's  birth  in  1443  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  death  in  1621)  will  have  to  reorder  the  chapters  chronolo- 
gically. Yet  taken  as  a  group,  these  active  women  make  believable  Kate,  Portia, 
Beatrice,  and  -  yes.  Lady  Macbeth. 

VIRGINIA  WALCOTT  BEAUCHAMP,  University  of  Maryland 
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Marjorie  O'Rourke  Boyle.  Erasmus  on  Language  and  Method  in  Theology.  Toronto 
and  Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1978.  Pp.  xv,  265.  $15.00. 

The  last  dozen  years  have  been  exciting  ones  for  students  of  Renaissance  humanist 
theology.  Both  Italian  and  northern  humanists  have  figured  in  studies  that  (it  is  not 
too  much  to  say)  for  the  first  time  properly  assess  and  appreciate  the  humanists' 
rehgious  thought.  Lorenzo  Valla  is  emerging  as  one  of  the  most  engaging  and  original 
of  the  Italian  humanists,  witness  especially  studies  by  Salvatore  Camporeale  and 
Charles  Trinkaus.  But  as  usual  Erasmus  claims  the  lion's  share  of  attention.  Erasmus' 
theology  and  bibUcal  scholarship  have  been  subjected  to  analysis  from  a  number  of 
different  points  of  view.  The  result  is  that  we  understand  the  meaning,  methods, 
and  goals  of  Erasmus'  theology  in  a  much  more  sophisticated  way  than  was  possible 
before.  This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the  recent  literature  on  Erasmus.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  contributions  by  John  B.  Payne,  Georges  Chantraine,  Ernst -Wilhelm  Kohls, 
and  James  D.  Tracy  (to  name  no  more)  have  given  us  much  to  ponder  with  respect 
to  Erasmus'  religious  thought. 

Now  comes  Marjorie  O'Rourke  Boyle,  who  seeks  to  examine  Erasmus'  approach 
to  theology  with  the  analytical  tools  of  a  discipline  that  has  worked  much  influence 
on  recent  classical  and  humanist  scholarship  —  that  of  linguistics  and  language  theory. 
The  humanists  themselves  were  so  self-conscious  about  language,  its  uses  and  abuses 
that  modern  social  scientific  thought  on  language  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
influence  scholarship  on  humanism.  Ideas  and  analytical  techniques  imported  from 
the  social  sciences  have  leavened  many  recent  historical  studies,  there  is  no  doubt. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  most  such  studies  harmonize  the  demands  of 
the  social  sciences  and  of  history  quite  so  successfully  as  Boyle's  discussion  of 
Erasmus  on  Language  and  Method  in  Theology. 

Boyle  poses  for  herself  the  question:  "What  is  the  grammar  of  method  in  theology?" 
In  other,  more  concrete  words:  "How  does  Erasmus'  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  language  inform  his  understanding  of  the  nature  and  method  of 
theology?"  The  answer  leads  us  on  a  highly  original  tour  through  Erasmus'  religious 
thought.  The  first  chapter  (entitled  "Sermo")  presents  a  stunning  analysis  of  an 
ostensibly  minor  problem,  Erasmus'  translation  of  John  1:1.  In  the  second  edition 
of  his  translation  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (1 5 1 9),  Erasmus  replaced  the  Vulgate's 
"In  principio  erat  verbum"  with  a  new  translation:  "In  principio  erat  sermo."  It 
seems  a  small  point  of  grammar,  but  Erasmus  clung  almost  obstinately  to  his  choice 
of  words,  even  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition.  Why?  Boyle  reviews  the  serious 
linguistic,  philological,  and  theological  considerations  that  lay  behind  Erasmus' 
translation.  She  concentrates  most  importantly,  however,  on  the  fact  that  Erasmus 
thought  of  Christ  as  the  speech  of  God,  the  Father's  nuncio  in  the  forum  of  creation. 
Erasmus'  sermo  ("speech")  better  than  the  Vulgate's  verbum  ("word")  reflects 
Christ's  rhetorical  activity.  The  latent  impUcation  of  this  approach  is  that  theology 
must  undergo  a  radical  change.  After  all,  theology  {theos  +  legein)  is  speech  about 
God,  not  babbling  about  scholastic  trifles.  This  leads  Boyle  to  an  analysis  in  the 
second  chapter  ("Oratio")  of  Erasmus'  thought  on  language  and  speech.  This  is  an 
important  discussion,  based  largely  on  Erasmus'  little-studied  treatise.  Lingua. 
Human  language  for  Erasmus  reflected  God's  divine  discourse,  i.e.  Christ,  the 
sermOr  the  logos.  It  therefore  becomes  a  positive  rehgious  duty  to  cultivate  good 
speech.  The  only  proper  imitatio  Christi  is  speaking  well. 
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But  what  to  speak  of?  Boyle*s  third  chapter  ("Ratio")  presents  probably  the 
most  sensitive  study  yet  of  Erasmus*  important  treatise,  the  Ratio  verae  theologiae. 
All  theology  centers  on  Christ,  the  unicus  scopus,  the  only  focus  of  true  theology. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  if  Christ  is  God's  speech  to  the  world  of  creation?  The 
Ratio  therefore  becomes  a  textbook  of  christocentric,  humanist  theology.  Boyle 
treats  it  as  a  commonplace  treatise  where  all  the  loci  refer  to  Christ  the  logos. 
Erasmus  says,  for  example,  that  the  aspiring  theologian  must  be  pious  -  but  piety 
springs  from  a  spiritual  renewal  effected  by  God's  Word.  Theology  depends  on 
scriptural  exegesis  and  scholarship  -  which  is  the  study  of  the  Word.  Theology  has 
as  its  goal  the  transformation  of  men  -  which  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  the 
Word.  In  a  fourth  chapter  ("Confabulatio")  Boyle  provides  an  exegesis  of  the 
colloquy  "The  Godly  Feast,"  where  Erasmus  illustrates  the  precepts  of  the  Ratio  in 
action.  True  theology  must  pass  from  the  study  into  the  world:  the  logos  must  go 
to  work  in  the  forum  of  creation. 

Boyle  only  occasionally  allows  herself  to  become  carried  away  by  linguistic 
theories.  She  offers  an  artificially  complex  explanation  of  Erasmus'  description  of 
society  as  three  concentric  circles  (priests,  nobles,  and  commoners)  centering  on 
Christ  —  and  apparently  offers  it  because  modern  linguists  believe  language  accurately 
mirrors  method  (pp.  84-88).  Erasmus  was  nothing  if  not  a  pedagogue  (cf.  pp.  71, 
132,  134);  if  he  had  understood  his  descriptive  model  of  society  in  such  complexity 
as  Boyle  suggests,  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  told  us  about  it,  in  great  detail. 
One  might  trouble  to  point  out  another  false  emphasis  in  Boyle.  Like  many  other 
students  of  Erasmus,  Boyle  notes  that  Erasmus  expressed  high  regard  for  allegorical 
exegesis.  But  like  many  others  again,  she  also  neglects  the  fact  that  Erasmus  appre- 
ciated allegory  mostly  in  theory.  In  practice  he  ridiculed  medieval  allegorists,  and 
only  rarely  did  he  turn  his  own  hand  to  allegory.  This  suggests  that  Boyle  has  con- 
centrated on  the  rhetorical  aspects  of  Erasmus'  theology  at  the  expense  of  the 
grammatical.  Theology  for  Erasmus  was  largely  scriptural  exegesis  and  scholarship. 
But  most  students  of  Erasmus,  including  Boyle,  neglect  his  philological  and  scholarly 
works  (such  as  the  Annotations  and  Paraphrases  to  the  New  Testament)  in  favor  of 
the  rhetorical  (such  as  the  Enchiridion,  Paraclesis,  and  Ratio).  This  is  a  serious  pro- 
blem. No  matter  how  well  we  understand  Erasmus'  rhetorical  theology,  we  will  not 
have  a  complete  picture  of  Erasmus  the  theologian  until  we  understand  his  biblical 
scholarship. 

Boyle  has,  however,  illumined  many  aspects  of  Erasmus'  rhetorical  theology. 
This  is  due  largely  to  her  approaching  Erasmus'  theology  by  way  of  language.  Others 
have  come  to  Erasmus  in  search  of  Christian  mystery  (Chantraine)  or  an  existential 
theology  (Kohls),  not  without  some  success.  But  Erasmus  was  manifestly  concerned 
more  about  language  than  about  mystery  or  intense  personalism.  The  result:  better 
than  any  previous  commentator,  Boyle  has  captured  the  spirit  of  Erasmus'  humanist 
theology.  And  yet  one  large  question  remains  to  be  answered,  a  question  that  no 
student  of  Erasmus'  theology  may  properly  ignore:  Why  did  Erasmus'  programme 
fail  so  completely  as  it  did?  Was  it  because  his  theory  of  language  was  inadequate? 
Did  he  over-value  rhetoric  and  over-rate  its  effectiveness?  Did  he  mistake  the  rela- 
tionship between  Christ  the  logos  and  eloquence?  Did  he  misunderstand  the  nature 
of  man?  Did  he  assume  too  much  about  the  nature  of  God?  The  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  probably  Yes  -  which  is  not  to  say  Luther  put  Erasmus  in  his  place. 
Some  of  these  questions  may  seem  to  veer  off  the  historian's  usual  path.  If  so,  it 
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suggests  that  the  path  is  too  narrow,  for  without  addressing  them  we  shall  never 
adequately  understand  Erasmus'  rhetorical  theology,  its  problems  and  possibilities, 
promises  and  limitations. 

I  hope  this  will  not  seem  too  negative.  After  all,  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  chal- 
lenging, original  study  of  Erasmus'  theology,  one  that  is  likely  to  make  its  influence 
felt  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Erasmus  would  have  enjoyed  it.  He  would  have  appre- 
ciated its  concern  for  good  language.  He  would  have  been  impressed  with  its  erudi- 
tion and  its  sure  wending  through  classical,  medieval,  and  Renaissance  culture.  He 
would  have  been  delighted  by  its  wit,  puns,  and  clever  style.  But  I  think  he  also 
would  have  wanted  it  to  address  more  directly  the  broader  issues  latent  in  it. 

JERRY  H.  BENTLEY,  University  of  Hawaii 


Henri  Meylan.  D'Erasme  à  Théodore  de  Bèze.  Problèmes  de  l'Eglise  et  de  l'Ecole 
chez  les  Réformés.  Préface  de  LEON  E.  HALKIN.  Travaux  d'Humanisme  et  Renais- 
sance, no.  149.  Genève:  Librairie  Droz,  1976. 

La  disparition  récente  de  l'auteur  en  mars  1978  a  attiré  de  nouveau  notre  attention 
sur  cette  pubHcation  du  professeur  Henri  Meylan  qui,  à  notre  avis,  doit  être  considéré 
comme  un  des  plus  grands  historiens  de  la  Réforme  au  XXe  siècle.  Nous  devons 
premièrement  féliciter  la  maison  Droz  d'avoir  inclus  dans  la  collection  Travaux 
d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance  ce  recueil  de  vingt-et-un  travaux  de  celui  qui  fut  long- 
temps doyen  de  la  Faculté  de  théologie  protestante  de  l'Université  de  Lausanne  et 
dans  laquelle  il  occupa  la  chaire  d'histoire  ecclésiastique  tout  en  étant  pendant  très 
longtemps  rédacteur  de  la  Revue  de  Théologie  et  de  Philosophie.  A  l'occasion  des 
soixante-quinze  ans  du  professeur  Henri  Meylan,  Léon  E.  Halkin,  président  de  la 
Fédération  Internationale  des  Sociétés  et  Instituts  pour  l'Etude  de  la  Renaissance, 
souligne  "la  valeur  durable  et  l'exceptionnelle  qualité"  des  travaux  de  l'auteur. 

La  liste  des  publications  d'Henri  Meylan,  dont  la  première  qui  date  de  1927  figure 
dans  les  Positions  de  thèses  de  l'Ecole  de  Chartres,  signale  cent  quatre-vingt-huit 
titres  qui  par  eux-mêmes  témoignent  d'une  carrière  qui  s'étend  pendant  un  demi 
siècle  consacrée  aux  questions  historiques  de  la  Réforme.  Les  éditeurs  des  Travaux 
d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance  nous  offrent  dans  ce  volume  une  sélection  de  vingt-et- 
un  articles  représentatifs  de  l'activité  d'Henri  Meylan  qui  concernent  les  problèmes 
de  l'Eglise  et  de  l'enseignement  chez  les  réformés  au  temps  de  l'humanisme  érasmien 
et  de  la  réforme  calviniste  sous  Théodore  de  Bèze.  Dans  cette  sélection  figurent 
certains  travaux  préparés  par  le  professeur  Meylan  à  l'occasion  du  Ve  centenaire  de 
la  naissance  d'Erasme  qui  portent  sur  les  rapports  entre  Erasme  et  certains  réfor- 
mateurs comme  Zwingli  et  Pellican,  et  qui  nous  font  comprendre  les  affinités  et  les 
divergences  qui  existent  entre  l'humanisme  et  la  Réforme.  L'article  "Sur  un  Pasquin 
de  Rome,  le  'Pasquillus  novus'  de  1537,"  publié  en  1959,  ouvre  de  nouvelles  avenues 
dans  l'étude  de  cette  littérature  humoristique.  Les  nombreux  travaux  qui  portent 
sur  la  personne  et  l'oeuvre  théologique  et  pédagogique  de  Théodore  de  Bèze  con- 
stituent le  noyau  principal  de  la  contribution  d'Henri  Meylan  pour  l'étude  de  la 
Réforme  et  témoignent  de  la  compétence  magistrale  qui  apparaît  dans  la  publication 
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de  La  Correspondance  de  Théodore  de  Bèze  que  notre  auteur  a  publié  en  collabora- 
tion avec  Alain  Dufour. 

Le  premier  article  de  ce  recueil,  "L'historien  et  son  métier,"  qui  reproduit  le 
texte  de  la  dernière  leçon  d'Henri  Meylan  à  la  Faculté  de  théologie  de  l'Université 
de  Lausanne  en  1970,  revêt  le  caractère  d'un  testament  intellectuel.  Dans  cette  leçon, 
il  nous  apparaft  comme  un  modeste  savant  qui  nous  livre  en  toute  simplicité  sa  vision 
de  l'histoire  et  de  la  méthodologie  historique.  Il  définit  l'histoire  comme  "une 
enquête  menée,  aussi  sérieusement  que  possible,  sur  les  passé  de  l'homme  et  des 
sociétés  humaines."  L'historien  travaille  sur  des  documents  qu'il  doit  premièrement 
trouver  et  par  la  suite  lire  correctement  aidé  principalement  par  les  facultés  de 
l'imagination  et  du  sens  critique.  L'analyse  et  la  synthèse  sont  impliquées  tout  au 
long  du  travail  historique.  La  méthode  de  l'histoire  de  l'EgUse,  que  Meylan  préfère 
à  celle  de  l'histoire  du  christianisme,  de  l'historié  des  dogmes,  ou  de  l'histoire  de  la 
pensée  chrétienne,  est  la  même  que  celle  de  l'histoire  profane.  L'esprit  universel  du 
professeur  Meylan  remarque  "que  dans  la  pratique  tout  au  moins  les  historiens 
catholiques  ne  se  distinguent  plus  guère  à  cet  égard  des  historiens  protestants." 
En  se  penchant  sur  les  préjugés  ou  les  présupposés  qui  peuvent  entraver  le  travail 
des  historiens,  Henri  Meylan  constate  que  "Tous  nous  sommes  liés  à  une  tradition 
confessionnelle,  aussi  bien  qu'à  un  terroir  (...)  Ayant  pris  parti,  il  faut  se  garder  de 
l'esprit  partisan  et  se  réjouir  de  la  convergence  de  jugements  portés  par  des  historiens 
venus  d'horizons  différents,  car  c'est  le  meilleur  gage  qu'on  est  sur  la  bonne  voie, 
dans  la  quête  jamais  achevée  de  la  vérité"  (pp.  25-26). 

JM.  DE  BUJANDA,  Université  de  Sherbrooke 


Henry  A.  Kelly.  The  Matrimonial  Trials  of  Henry  VIII.  Stanford,  California:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xii,  333.  $15.00. 

Another  monograph  on  Henry  VIII?  The  reader  would  be  excused  for  thinking  that 
J.  J.  Scarisbrick's  study  of  1968  and  subsequent  analyses  by  Smith,  Levine  and 
Elton  have  exploited  all  available  evidence  and  have  left  little  room  for  major 
progress  in  our  understanding  of  that  king.  Yet,  Henry  Ansgar  Kelly's  The  Matri- 
monial Trials  of  Henry  VIII  examines  the  evidence  provided  by  a  series  of  hitherto 
neglected  or  unknown  sources:  it  not  only  sheds  fresh  light  on  the  royal  matrimonial 
problems  but  also  carries  the  reader  well  beyond  the  matter  at  issue  to  a  wider  view 
of  the  law  and  jurisprudence  of  marriage  in  sixteenth-century  Europe. 

The  author  approaches  the  topic  on  the  two  levels  suggested  by  the  pun  in  the 
title  of  the  volume.  On  the  one  hand,  he  explores  the  many  difficulties  of  the  royal 
marriages  and  the  way  in  which  Henry's  wondrously  flexible  conscience  adjusted  to 
them  and,  on  the  other  hand,  subjects  the  series  of  court  proceedings  used  by  the 
king  in  the  process  of  justifying  his  conscience  to  their  first  complete  analysis.  It  is 
the  sequence  of  trials  before  ecclesiastical  courts  that  gives  the  volume  its  form. 

The  Introduction  states  the  problem  in  a  clear  and  simple  way:  were  Henry's 
grounds  for  doubting  the  validity  of  his  marriage  to  Catherine  of  Aragon  substantial 
or  were  they  excuses  to  "gratify  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn"  (p.  1)?  Then,  in  what 
is  surely  a  parody  of  the  use  of  the  words  "justify"  and  "justification"  in  a  Refor- 
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mation  context,  the  author  sets  out  to  examine  the  documentation  that  "not  only 
shows  precisely  the  way  in  which  Henry  justified  his  actions  in  public  and  in  the 
court  room,  but  also  indicates  how  he  justified  them  to  himself,  in  the  privacy  of 
his  own  conscience"  (p.  2)  and,  as  a  preHminary  to  the  analysis  to  follow,  sketches 
the  earlier  history  of  the  law  and  jurisprudence  of  incest,  a  subject  on  which  the 
author's  earlier  studies  have  thrown  much  light. 

The  trials  provide  the  core  around  which  each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  volume 
is  organized.  Part  One  describes  the  expHcitation  of  the  king's  scruple  about  his 
marriage  to  his  brother's  wife,  and  the  first  —  and  irregular  —  examination  of  this 
marriage  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  (ch.  1),  the  simultaneous  proceedings  whereby  the 
scrupulous  monarch  obtained  papal  dispensation  for  a  future  marriage  to  an  un- 
identified spouse  (ch.  2),  the  negotiations  at  Rome  to  institute  a  legatine  court  that 
would  hear  the  case  in  England  and  bring  in  a  judgment  without  possibility  of 
appeal  (ch.  3),  and  the  proceedings  in  that  court  before  Cardinals  Campeggio  and 
Wolsey  until,  on  23  July  1529,  when  both  sides  had  been  heard ,  the  former  prorogued 
the  case  until  October  (chs.  4-6).  Part  Two  deals  with  the  appeal  to  Rome,  the  trial 
and  sentence  there.  Description  of  the  long  process  by  which  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  pope,  the  manipulation  of  the  opinions  of  canonists  and  theologians  of 
the  European  universities  and  Henry's  threat  to  withdraw  the  case  from  papal 
jurisdiction  (ch.  7)  is  followed  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  questions  of  fact  and  law 
related  to  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  of  Catherine  and  Prince  Arthur  (ch.  8) 
and  an  account  of  the  sentence  rendered  in  March  1534,  more  than  four  years  after 
Catherine's  appeal  (ch.  9).  By  that  time  Henry's  relation  to  Anne  had  run  its 
course,  Elizabeth  was  born  and  the  king's  love  had  begun  to  cool.  Part  Three  sets 
out  the  trials  and  the  trauma  of  those  years.  The  decision  to  seek  a  retrial  in  England, 
the  king's  clandestine  marriage  with  the  pregnant  Anne,  the  very  timely  death  of 
Archbishop  Warham,  who  held  his  ground  at  last  on  the  granting  of  divorce,  and 
the  papal  approval  of  Thomas  Cranmer  as  the  new  archbishop  are  set  out  in  proper 
relationship  (ch.  1 1).  The  procedure  of  annulment  and  ratification  of  the  king's 
first  and  second  marriages,  and  the  use  of  ambassadors,  treatises  and  the  headman's 
axe  to  justify  them,  are  described  (ch.  12);  and  the  section  is  completed  by  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  Henry  and  his  new  archbishop,  the 
confUct  and  mutual  support  of  their  consciences  (ch.  13).  Part  Four  presents  the 
proceedings  that  led  to  the  later  annulments  of  Henry's  marriages  to  Anne  of  Cleves 
and  Catherine  Howard  (chs.  14-15)  and  discusses  the  later  evolution  of  marriage  law 
in  the  English  legal  systems.  The  volume  is  completed  by  two  appendices  in  which 
documents  crucial  to  the  author's  argument  are  made  available,  a  bibliography  and 
an  index. 

Medieval  historians  of  the  present  generation  have  come  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  relationship  between  English  law  and  institutions  and  the  general  law  of  the 
Church.  Professor  Kelly  suggests  that  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  consequences  of 
that  relationship  -  a  failure  to  be  found  both  among  Tudor  historians,  who  have 
not  mastered  the  procedures  and  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  on  the 
part  of  historians  of  canon  law,  who  have  paid  inadequate  attention  to  the  later 
Middle  Ages  —  has  led  to  serious  inadequacies  in  the  analysis  of  the  marriages  of 
Henry  VIII  and  in  the  understanding  of  the  man  himself.  These  shortcomings  are 
demonstrated  by  the  startling  series  of  omissions  in  the  use  of  sources  by  even  our 
most  competent  scholars.  Thus,  the  three  trials  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
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Catherine  held  in  England  left  more  or  less  complete  official  records  and  some 
of  the  acta  produced  for  and  by  the  courts.  As  is  well  known,  there  were  many 
references  to  those  trials  in  tracts  of  the  time  and  in  ambassadors*  reports.  By  and 
large  it  is  these  latter  records,  records  that  for  all  their  merits  tended  to  be  partisan 
and  all  too  often  were  little  more  than  gossip,  that  have  been  the  historians'  main 
sources.  Until  the  present  volume,  the  records  of  the  courts  themselves  have  not 
been  used  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  has  been  proved  to  be  possible.  This 
point  could  be  developed  further,  but  the  matter  is  best  pursued  in  Professor 
Kelly's  treatment  of  it.  For  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to  underline  the  magnitude 
of  his  contribution  to  scholarship  by  bringing  this  material  into  the  discussion  at 
last. 

The  result  is  a  compact,  difficult  but  highly  instructive  volume.  The  author  leads 
his  reader  through  the  stages  of  the  different  trials  and  petitions  for  dispensation, 
describing  procedures  and  setting  out  the  canon  law  on  matters  not  likely  to  be 
understood.  Sometimes  he  shows  a  certain  lack  of  judgment  here:  a  difficult  sub- 
ject is  made  all  the  more  obscure  by  a  tendency  to  enter  into  discussions  or  add 
titbits  of  information  that  distract  from  the  main  thrust  of  the  work.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  as  a  background  to  the  problems  of  the  king's  marriages,  the  author  presents  a 
remarkably  full  view  of  the  law  and  jurisprudence  touching  matrimony  in  Europe 
just  before  the  medieval  synthesis  would  receive  its  first  major  adjustment  in  the 
new  laws  of  different  states  and  the  constitutions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
network  of  impediments,  kept  more  or  less  in  equitable  balance  by  the  papal  power 
of  dispensation,  is  presented  with  due  subtlety  and  clarity.  It  was  on  the  exercise 
of  that  power  and  the  debate  as  to  its  extent  that  the  king's  matter  hinged. 

Since  Kelly  focuses  so  sharply  on  the  matrimonial  side  of  Henry's  adult  Ufe  and 
its  immense  consequences  for  his  circle  of  friends  as  for  the  country  in  general  and 
its  foreign  policy,  the  volume  produces  a  foreshortened  perspective  that  might  lead 
to  an  unbalanced  view  of  the  reign  as  a  whole.  That  is  a  minor  risk,  one  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  insight  into  Henry's  character  that  is  forthcoming.  It  is 
with  good  reason  that  the  author  claims  to  have  shown  "not  only  a  consistent 
concern  on  the  king's  part  to  justify  himself  before  God,  but  also  a  remarkable 
consistency  in  his  views"  (p.  276).  Of  course  one  may  have  to  conclude  that  the 
conscientious  king  who  was  capable  of  such  a  consummately  legalistic  and  thoroughly 
inequitable  use  of  courts,  evidence  and  statute-making  power  was  more  of  a  monster 
than  the  cynical  monarch  who  would  have  his  way  with  a  pretty  woman.  As  Henry 
emerges  from  his  many  trials,  he  may  well  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  psychohistorian. 

MICHAEL  M.  SHEEHAN,  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Toronto 


The  Elizabethan  Theatre  VI:  Papers  Given  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  on 
Elizabethan  Theatre  Held  at  the  University  of  Waterloo,  Ontario  in  July  1975, 
edited  and  with  an  introduction  by  G.R.  Hibbard.  Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada, 
1978.  Pp.  xiii,  161.  $11.95. 

This  conference,  whose  papers  here  appear  with  a  succinct  introduction  by  Professor 
Hibbard,  mainly  focussed  upon  the  adult  and  children's  theatres  between  approxi- 
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mately  1599  and  1608  —  an  era  from  which  (as  this  volume  shows)  historical  and 
critical  problems  abound.  The  Waterloo  conference  is  important  for  historians 
of  the  theatre,  because  it  has  often  been  the  occasion  for  presentation  of  important 
scholarly  evidence  or  re-interpretations.  Richard  Hosley  here  presents  the  first  of 
two  papers  (the  second  was  given  in  1977),  in  which  he  attempts  his  reconstruction 
of  the  Fortune  playhouse.  He  lists  four  important  previous  attempts  (it  is  a  pity 
that  illustrations  are  not  included,  to  make  clear  the  variety  of  results  the  evidence 
has  allowed).  Professor  Hosley  carefully  examines  the  wording  of  the  contract 
drawn  between  Philip  Henslowe  and  his  carpenter  Peter  Streete,  and  weights  its 
sometimes  mystifying  terminology  against  the  Hope  contract,  the  evidence  of  exterior 
views,  and  his  extensive  researches  into  sixteenth-century  building  materials  and 
methods.  In  considering  the  design  of  the  frame,  he  considers  two  particular  puzzles. 
First,  the  "Juttey  forwardes"  in  "either"  of  the  two  upper  stories:  Professor  Hosley 
takes  "either"  to  mean  "both,"  sensibly  arguing  that  ifone  or  the  other  was  intended, 
the  author  of  the  contract  would  have  known  and  specified  which.  Second,  con- 
sidering the  depth  of  the  stage  and  the  design  of  the  tiring-house.  Professor  Hosley 
suggests  that  the  author  of  the  contract  did  not  know  the  design  of  the  tiring- 
house  and  so  was  unclear  about  the  depth  of  the  stage;  hence  resort  was  made  to 
defining  only  the  outer  limit  of  the  stage  as  "the  middle  of  the  yarde."  But  the 
author  presumably  had  access  to  the  "plott  thereof  drawen"  to  which  he  refers, 
and  it  seems  questionable  to  assume  here  that  he  would  be  unsure  about  design 
details  in  drawing  up  a  legal  instrument.  Without  the  "plott,"  certainty  will  probably 
forever  elude  us  in  such  details:  the  practical  solutions  here  put  forward  certainly 
seem  reasonable.  The  second  paper  will  deal  with  matters  of  the  stage,  its  super- 
structure, and  the  tiring-house  facade:  we  await  it  with  keen  interest. 

Reavley  Gair's  paper,  "The  Presentation  of  Plays  at  Second  Paul's:  The  Early 
Phase  (1599-1602),"  presents  important  original  evidence  about  the  location  of  the 
playhouse  used  by  the  company.  He  works  at  first  from  Marston's  plays  Antonio 
and  Mellida,  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  and  Antonio's  Revenge,  along  with 
William  Percy's  manuscript  plays,  to  establish  the  conditions  of  performance,  the 
flavour  of  such  occasions,  and  the  size  of  the  stage.  On  the  last,  the  evidence 
yields  an  ambiguous  result:  "small,  but  large  enough  to  hold  seventeen  actors  at 
one  time,  provided  that  they  were  not  wearing  wide  costumes."  Having  established 
the  intimate  nature  of  this  coterie  theatre.  Professor  Gair  turns  next  to  the  difficult 
question  of  where,  exactly,  these  plays  were  performed:  he  rejects  earUer  suggestions 
because  the  sites  do  not,  for  him,  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  contem- 
porary evidence.  Professor  Gair  has  discovered  the  presentments  made  to  Bishop 
Bancroft's  1598  visitation,  and  has  found  in  one  of  these  a  description  of  "a  house 
builte  in  the  shrowdes  by  Mr.  Haydon  sometyme  petticannon  of  this  churche."  In 
his  view,  this  house  "fulfills  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  contemporary  descriptions 
for  the  Paul's  theatre":  he  locates  it,  describes  it,  and  offers  it  as  the  site.  The  argu- 
ment is  very  persuasive ,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  documentary  and  pictorial  evidence. 
Perhaps  the  area  in  question  was  not  large  enough  for  the  playhouse,  unless  the 
house  had  invaded  the  adjacent  cloisters  and  the  undercroft  of  the  chapter  house. 
Assuredly,  Professor  Gair's  findings  will  stir  contined  debate,  and  will  have  to  be 
very  seriously  considered  by  future  investigators. 

Professor  Gair's  remarks  on  the  flavour  of  a  boys'  performance  provide  a  transition 
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to  Neil  Carson's  paper,  "John  Webster:  The  Apprentice  Years,"  in  which  he  argues 
that  the  inconsistencies  and  tensions  one  sees  in  Webster's  mature  plays  are  traceable 
to  his  early  collaborations  with  Dekker  for  the  Paul's  boys.  This  company  demanded 
a  style  of  self-conscious  theatricalism  and  artifice,  owing  to  the  inability  of  boy 
actors  to  convey  convincingly  a  range  of  mature  emotion.  Professor  Carson  argues 
that  the  inconsistencies  evident  in  such  a  text  as,  for  example.  Westward  Ho! ,  may 
proceed  not  from  its  collaborative  origins  but  from  the  uneasy  marriage  of  an  older, 
illusionistic,  dramatic  style  with  the  new  style  brought  into  vogue  by  the  "little 
eyases."  There  seems  to  me  to  exist  a  danger  of  circularity  in  this  argument.  While 
we  are  admittedly  ignorant  about  methods  of  collaboration,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
question  of  authorship  altogether,  since  the  inconsistencies  in  a  play  like  Westward 
Ho!  may  well  proceed  from  "two  imperfectly  aligned  creative  imaginations,"  how- 
ever they  may  have  worked  together. 

Professor  Carson's  attention  to  the  theatrical  realities  of  the  texts  is  refreshing, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  explore  the  viability  of  these  plays  in  their 
own  theatres  and  in  our  own.  With  ''The  Revenger's  Tragedy  Revived,"  Stanley 
Wells  presents  an  engaging  account  of  the  modern  revival  of  Toumeur's  play  by  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre.  He  was  able  to  draw  upon  reviews,  his  own  attendance 
at  performances,  and  the  promptbooks  (from  which  he  presents  John  Barton's 
additions  to  the  text).  The  resulting  account  of  the  production  provides  assurance 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  play  in  the  modem  theatre,  albeit  in  a  version  altered  to 
speed  up  the  action,  to  increase  the  sexual  suggestiveness  and  violence,  and  to 
reduce  the  play's  Christian  frame  of  reference.  Dr.  Wells  argues  that  the  production 
was  basically  true  to  the  play  in  realizing  the  ironically  comic  energy  in  the  text  - 
an  energy  and  comedy  which,  he  suggests,  are  more  apparent  in  performance  than 
in  reading. 

Dr.  Wells  notes  that  while  some  reviewers  welcomed  the  comedy  in  The  Revenger's 
Tragedy,  others  were  disturbed  by  the  feeling  that  the  director  was  "seeking  to 
make  fun  of  the  characters."  But  do  not  Jacobean  playwrights  sometimes  do  this? 
This  question  was  approached  by  William  Babula  and  R.A.  Foakes  in  relation  to 
The  Malcontent ,  and  different  answers  resulted.  Professor  Babula  discusses  Malevole 
as  an  avenger-satirist,  the  morally  wholesome  educator  of  a  sexually  corrupt  society, 
and  he  sees  the  character  as  the  successful  solution  to  a  problem  which  Marston  had 
grappled  with  in  the  Antonio  plays.  Malevole's  speeches  of  explicit  moralization 
receive  stress  in  this  approach.  Professor  Foakes  contrasts  The  Malcontent  with  The 
Revenger's  Tragedy:  he  argues  that  a  balance  of  seriousness  and  farce  informs  the 
latter  play,  whereas  Marston  is  not  able  to  convince  us  of  the  integration  of  serious- 
ness and  cross-capers  in  his  hero,  whose  moralization  is  undercut  by  his  gleeful 
verbal  excesses  and  his  actions.  Professor  Foakes  suggests  that  these  facets  would  be 
more  apparent  in  the  theatre;  he  ends  with  a  timely  plea  for  productions  of  plays 
like  The  Malcontent  so  we  can  better  appreciate  their  theatrical  energies  and 
meanings. 

Turning  attention  to  Shakespeare,  M.C.  Bradbrook  discusses  his  career  in  the 
"multiple  theatres"  of  Jacobean  London.  The  plays  of  the  period  provide  evidence 
that  Jacobean  audiences  were  self-conscious  and  were  aware  of  the  distinct  styles 
of  the  various  theatres  -  this  naturally  resulted  from  the  growing  concentration  of 
drama  in  London.  Professor  Bradbrook  treats  several  of  Shakespeare's  Jacobean 
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plays  to  show  his  response  to  an  age  when  "there  was  not  one  theatre,  but  many, 
and  they  took  to  parody  and  jest  of  one  another,  without  necessarily  feeling 
rancour."  Finally,  in  place  of  D.F.  Rowan's  paper  (not  delivered  because  of  illness) 
Professor  Hibbard  has  included  his  paper,  "Love,  Marriage  and  Money  in  Shakes- 
peare's Theatre  and  Shakespeare's  England."  He  agrees  that  Shakespeare  responded 
(albeit  indirectly)  to  the  Jacobean  age's  concerns  -  here  with  marriage  as  a  means 
to  wealth  and  power.  For  direct  treatment  of  these  social  concerns,  Middleton  is 
singled  out  for  his  use  of  a  contemporary  London  setting.  Contrasting  the  two 
playwrights,  Professor  Hibbard  concludes:  "Middleton  is  a  master  of  dissection, 
but  he  does  not  know  how  to  breathe  life  into  a  dream.  Shakespeare  does,  and  into 
no  other  idea  did  he  breathe  more  life  than  that  of  love  as  an  absolute  value." 

Of  the  conference  as  a  whole,  one  is  impressed  at  once  by  the  speakers' impressive 
powers  of  dissection  and  their  regard  for  the  Elizabethan  Theatre  as  a  living  art. 

J.A.B.  SOMERSET,  University  of  Western  Ontario 
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The  now  Regius  Professor  of  English  at  Edinburgh  has  established  a  public  personality 
through  a  large  number  of  works.  To  whatever  literary  problem  he  has  brought  his 
attention,  a  boldly  original  rearrangement  of  its  mastered  constituents  has  produced 
answers  -  not  merely  numerological  ones  -  which  daunt  less  cerebral  readers  by 
their  intellectual  power  and  complexity.  Rooted  as  he  is  in  the  historical  discipline 
of  Renaissance  literary  studies,  and  gifted  with  sensitivity,  he  cannot  be  faulted, 
like  many  adventurous  structuralists  and  sociological  or  psychologizing  writers 
about  literature,  for  ignorance  of  the  facts  or  outrageous  textual  imperceptivity.  He 
is  often  applauded  or  condemned  for  the  wrong  reasons,  because  fundamental 
comprehension  of  his  unconventional  and  complex  writings  is  so  demanding  for 
students  of  literature.  The  effort  to  comprehend  ought,  however,  to  be  made. 
His  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  valuable  minds  in  our  field,  although  his  self- 
confident  boldness  often  leads  him  up  many  storied-towers  of  inference  to  con- 
clusions which  merit  intelligent  opposition. 

The  present  book,  which  contains  material  on  the  earlier  Tudors,  Sidney, Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  the  Metaphysicals,  and  Jonson's  To  Penshurst,  begins  unaccustomedly 
under  the  sign  manual  of  uncertainty,  with  a  chapter  on  Wyatt.  Truth  is  theoretically 
attainable  concerning  16th-  and  17th-century  lyrics.  Fowler  says,  but  is  much  more 
difficult  to  reach  than  most  critics  think:  in  the  case  of  Wyatt  because  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  courtly  context  to  which  each  poem  may  have  been  a  response, 
and  because  of  our  inability  to  imagine  our  way  into  a  courtly  ethos  of  love  (this 
latter  is  a  little  overstated).  More  generally,  he  asks,  how  far  should  we  dare  to  press 
our  iconographical  analyses  and  our  interpretations  in  terms  of  other  symbolic 
means  which  we  know  were  shared  in  the  Renaissance?  Often  not  so  far  as  we  do 
push  them,  answers  Fowler  disarmingly.  All  the  more  strongly,  however,  the  truth 
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(he  is  sure)  will  not  come  unless  it  is  assisted  by  "impure"  criticism  —  study  of 
lyrics  in  relation  to  their  time  and  their  authors'  occasions. 

A  number  of  poems  are  examined  following  these  criteria,  which  are  considerably 
sharpened  in  his  discussion  of  "Who  so  list  to  hunt".  Careless,  impressionistic 
assumptions  and  insufficiently  laborious  investigation  of  the  lexical  content  and  the 
poetic  tradition  behind  its  conceit  have  concealed  from  us  what,  after  reading 
Fowler,  seems  obvious.  The  poem  is  a  compliment  to  a  lady  who  is  being  described 
as  chaste  (the  most  available  meaning  of  "wild"  as  against  "tame"  and  of  a  deer 
marked  as  belonging  to  Caesar).  The  area  of  private  meaning  about  which  we  can 
only  speculate  is  the  degree,  if  any,  of  complimentary  reference  to  the  ownership 
of  the  lady  by  the  sovereign,  and  of  reassurance  to  him  about  the  lady's  chastity, 
supposing,  for  instance,  a  reference  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  obligatory  passage  through  "They  flee  from  me"  is  well  worth  following  for 
its  summing  up  of  the  present  state  of  the  poem's  interpretations,  although  three 
paraphrases  of  the  closing  words  of  the  poem  offer  solutions  of  increasing  difficulty: 
"a  strange  fashion  of  forsaking"  as  a  strange  fashion  of  refusal,  denial,  without,  in 
terms  of  "courtly  love",  the  assumption  of  a  breaking  off  of  the  semi-contractual 
character  of  the  relationship,  is  quite  possible;  "leave  to  go"  as  permission  to  depart 
without  the  actual  performance  of  departing  as  yet,  seems  possible,  although  the 
litotic  undertone  of  "I  have  leave  to  go"  seems  to  me  unavoidable,  and  the  alter- 
native seems  not  simply  legalistic  as  in  a  courtly  demande  d  'amour  but  antipoetically 
pettifogging;  "I  would  fain  know  what  she  hath  deserved"  as  "I  wish  to  know  [in 
light  of  the  foregoing]  what  kind  of  treatment  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  render  to 
her'  seems  impossible  in  the  light  of  the  present  perfect  tense  (entailing  the  strained 
conversion  *.  .  .  in  the  light  of  what  she  has  been  doing,  what  it  is  that  she  has  come 
to  deserve'). 

The  latter  part  of  the  book,  which  contains  its  most  interesting  and  fruitful  idea, 
takes  up  where  Rosemond  Tuve  left  off.  As  she  and  others  said,  there  is  in  principle 
no  difference  between  the  position  of  the  Elizabethans  and  that  of  the  17th  century 
in  regard  to  metaphor.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  a  difference  in  practice.  According 
to  Fowler  this  is  not,  as  is  stiQ  claimed,  that  Elizabethan  lyrical  imagery  is  loose, 
merely  decorative,  simple-minded,  and  uninteresting,  and  that  Metaphysical  imagery 
is  more  precise,  and  central  to  the  meaningful  movement  of  the  Metaphysical  lyric. 
It  is  that  the  imagery  of  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  (Fowler  insists)  Shakespeare  (quicker 
and  more  intense  imagery  than  Spenser's,  but  out  of  the  same  stable)  is  equally 
interesting  in  its  use  of  complex  "discourse  sets",  "compound  ormultiple  metaphors", 
"mixed  allegoria",  ''vehicular  chains",  while  the  Metaphysical  kind  of  image  (except 
in  devotional  lyrics,  a  very  large  exception)  must  move  more  simply,  within  one 
discourse  set,  to  make  plain  its  more  startling,  single  point.  In  one  respect,  Donne 
seems  to  be  on  the  way  to  Neoclassicism.  As  Fowler  sums  it  up  (p.  1 13), 

. .  .The  different  styles  not  only  overlapped,  but  coexisted  in  the  same  author. 
Nevertheless,  a  broad  movement  is  observable,  around  1600,  in  the  style  of  extended 
metaphors.  This  was  not  a  movement  from  simple  to  complex.  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  (though  still  an  oversimplification)  to  say  that  one  sort  of  complexity, 
suitable  for  sustained  meditation  and  large  imaginative  construction,  gave  way  to 
another  sort,  adaptable  to  quick  striking  effects.  The  witty,  immediate  point  of  the 
Metaphysical  conceit  might  be  accompanied  by  less  immediate,  more  demanding 
figurative  effects.  Or  it  might  not. 
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Other-minded  readers  may  answer  that  it  is  precisely  the  compound  nature  of 
some  earlier  conceits  that  suggests  their  limitation:  the  old  material  had  to  be  sub- 
tilized to  be  at  all  useful.  Yet  with  regard  to  the  extreme  example,  the  most  deli- 
berately complex  of  Spenser's  conceits,  this  does  not  seem  a  telling  objection.  When 
attentively  considered  they  have  a  kind  of  intellectual  completeness  which  is  very 
satisfying.  They  have  been  thought  through  to  the  end,  and  the  poetic  material  is 
evenly  irradiated  with  mental  light.  They  have  to  be  read  quite  differently  from 
Donne's.  Altogether,  a  reviewer  must  regret  most  the  impossibility  of  exemplifying 
Fowler's  conceptually  precise,  clear,  but  necessarily  complex  demonstration  of 
these  matters  in  the  chapter  "The  Shakespearean  Conceit".  It  will  be  important  to 
more  readers  than  will  anything  else  in  the  book. 

The  foregoing,  partly  synoptic  description  of  Fowler's  book  gives  an  imperfect 
picture  of  its  essence  unless  one  adds  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  proceeds  alter- 
nately by  two  quite  different  paths.  The  first  entails  a  singularly  patient  teasing  out 
of  poem  after  poem,  often  with  a  conceptual  grasp  and  a  clarity  of  terminology 
useful  to  all  of  us,  and  with  a  startlingly  complete  demonstration  of  the  inanity  of 
many  a  long-received  and  unexamined  interpretation.  Along  the  second  path  the 
old,  unregenerate  Fowler  of  The  Numbers  of  Time  and  later  books  shows  his  colours 
in  architecturally  awe-inspiring  schemes  of  numerological  symbolism  in  Surrey, 
Sidney,  and  Spenser.  The  initial  (and  official)  emphasis  of  the  book  on  uncertainty 
of  conclusions,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  unreliability  of  many  interpretations 
of  many  poems  according  to  our  accepted,  traditional  practice,  have  the  incidental 
advantage  of  suggesting  that  numerical  analysis  ought  not  to  be  more  distrusted 
than  the  old,  impressionistic,  hit-or-miss  methods  with  which  we  have  lived  so  long. 
It  is  an  engaging  and  novel  experience  to  watch  Fowler's  use  of  an  intelligent  variant 
of  the  humility -topos  as  a  transition  or  coda  in  the  intervals  and  chapter-endings 
which  separate  the  two  kinds  of  material. 

One  of  the  more  attractive  of  his  numerical  schemes  repays  close  examination. 
In  discussing  Sidney's  double  sestina  "Ye  goatherd  gods"  Fowler  points  to  a  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  pattern  of  repeated  words  in  successive  stanzas  of  the 
form,  as  first  developed  by  Arnaut  Daniel  (as  far  as  we  know)  and  continued  down 
to  Sidney  and  later.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  the  last  words  of  a  preceding  stanza  in 
this  form  are  numbered  in  sequence,  the  patterns  of  these  recurring  end-words  in 
the  immediately  following  stanza  will  be  615243,  because  these  words  are  selected 
alternately  from  the  last  and  first,  next-to-last  and  next-to-first,  and  finally  two 
middle  lines  of  the  preceding  stanza.  What  is  astonishing  is  that  this  order  corres- 
ponds exactly  to  the  order  of  signs  of  the  zodiac  when  these  latter  are  arranged,  as 
in  Ptolemy's  Tetrabiblos,  in  their  usual  circular  pattern  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
made  to  correspond  (for  reasons  of  Ptolemy's  own)  to  the  planets:  the  two  highest 
signs  in  the  northern  sky  to  the  brightest  luminaries,  Sol  and  Luna;  the  next  two 
lower  signs,  on  the  east  and  west  of  these,  to  the  nearest  planet  not  yet  accounted 
for  (Mercury);  the  next  two  (now  low  down  on  opposite  sides  of  the  northern 
hemisphere)  to  the  next  nearest  planet,  Venus;  and  so  on  through  the  southern 
hemisphere  (the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  are  absent-mindedly  reversed  in 
the  diagram  on  p.  41  and  in  the  discussion,  p.  41  supra).  If  one  numbers  the  signs 
on  the  western  side  of  this  diagram,  beginning  from  the  north,  123456,  according 
to  the  annual  progress  of  the  sun  along  the  zodiac,  then  it  is  true  that  by  alternating 
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these  signs  from  extreme  south  and  north  until  one  reaches  the  western  horizon, 
one  emerges  with  615243. 

Fowler  does  not  claim  that  the  inventor  of  the  sestina  or  many  users  of  the  form 
perceived  this.  What  he  does  contend  is  that  in  the  first  Italian  sestina  C*A1  poco 
giomo  ed  al  gran  cerchio  d'ombra")  Dante  may  well  have  drawn  on  the  macrocosmic 
analogy  of  the  sun's  movement  (the  poem  "may  be  meant  to  render  in  its  stanzaic 
structure  the  sun's  annual  course  around  the  ecliptic",  p.  41)  because  he  mentions 
the  winter  solstice  and  dwells  on  imagery  of  light  and  dark;  that,  further,  Petrarch 
does  much  the  same;  and  that  "Ye  goatherd  gods"  hints  in  the  semantic  opposition 
of  its  end-words  at  the  same  procedure:  mountains-valleys,  morning-evening,  forests- 
music  (this  latter  pair  signifying  nature,  wildness,  passion,  material  /î>'/e  against  art, 
immaterial  harmony,  civilization);  mountains,  vaUeys,  and  forests  as  spatial,  and 
morning,  evening,  music  as  temporal;  mountains-valleys  as  natural  categories  assigned 
to  Strephon  as  speaker,  morning-evening  as  temporal  to  Klaius,  in  the  folio  editions 
of  the  Arcadia. 

As  readers  of  some  of  his  earlier  books  will  recognize,  this  planetary-zodiacal 
scheme  with  earthly  correspondences  is  a  typically  Fowlerian  one.  For  certain 
generous  minds,  it  is  likely  to  be  immediately  acceptable  because  it  enriches:  it  is 
so  beautiful  and  it  gives  such  striking  multiplicity  of  reference  to  Sidney's  poetry. 
There  are,  however,  certain  difficulties.  The  scheme  works  most  dramatically  if 
solar  movement  is  being  directly  mimed,  yet  only  in  the  eastern  heavens,  or  solar 
semicircle,  from  Solar  Leo  through  Satumian  Capricorn,  does  the  numbering  123456 
correspond  to  the  sun's  annual  movement;  in  the  west,  from  Lunar  Cancer  to 
Satumian  Aquarius,  the  count  is  retrograde  to  the  sun.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
numbering  may  stand,  even  if  not  corresponding  to  solar  movement,  for  astrolo- 
gically  one  talks  of  both  "following"  and  "leading"  orders  of  the  signs.  Notwith- 
standing, this  latter  being  the  case,  an  alternating  count  like  Fowler's  produces  1 62534 
(retrograde  in  the  east,  planigrade  in  the  west)  as  easily  as  the  required  615243. 

In  order  to  rescue  the  theory  at  this  point  by  very  precise  formulation,  then,  one 
would  have  to  say  that  in  writing  a  sestina  Dante  preferred,  or  felt  constrained,  to 
compose  strictly  in  the  traditional  end-word  pattern  inherited  from  Amaut  Daniel, 
and  saw  that  in  one  (but  not  the  other)  of  two  possible  ways  it  corresponded  beau- 
tifully to  a  macrocosmic  pattern  depending  upon  a  combination  (perceived,  as  far 
as  we  know,  only  by  him  up  to  this  point)  of  Ptolemy's  planetary -zodiacal  scheme 
with  a  symmetrical  alternation  of  the  zodiacal  signs  above  and  below  the  horizon. 
He  proceeded  to  embody  this  association  in  AI  poco  giomo;  further,  Petrarch  and 
Sidney,  unlike  many,  if  not  all,  other  writers  of  sestinas,  followed  him  in  this. 

There  is  the  further  difficulty,  however,  that  the  semantic  opposition  between 
end-words  in  Dante's,  Petrarch's,  and  Sidney's  sestinas  only  occasionally  has  the 
diurnal  or  seasonal  character  that  might  be  suggested  by  the  zodiacal  and  solar 
correspondences.  Fowler's  discussion  moves  rather  rapidly  from  them  to  opposites 
of  an  equally  impressive  quality  but  of  a  different  kind,  as  appears  from  the  instances 
above.  One  looks  in  vain  for  a  more  pedestrian  and  consequently  more  demonstra- 
ble instance  of  the  tradition  to  which  the  three  great  poets  are  apparently  alluding. 

The  theory  is  undoubtedly  mind-expanding.  The  present  reviewer  would  in  one 
sense  like  to  give  his  assent  to  it,  because  it  has  affinities  with  certain  advanced 
features  of  his  own  theory  concerning  Epithalamion,  as  Fowler  generously  points 
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out.  But  if  asked  to  advance  beyond  the  affirmation  that  this  theory  is  suggestive, 
to  the  further  position  that  it  is  more  likely  than  the  notion  that  Dante, Petrarch, 
and  Spenser  accepted  the  striking  permutations  of  the  sestina-stanza  as  a  formal 
symmetry,  not  an  astronomical  one  (except  in  the  most  general  Renaissance  sense 
that  poetic  patterning  was  analogical  to  Nature's),  and  that  they  proceeded  to  invest 
the  form  with  various  monumental  polarities  which  Fowlerhimself  acutely  observes, 
then  many  sober  readers  will  have  to  stand  fast.  Fowler  might  answer  that  given 
the  atmosphere  of  zodiacal  and  planetary  correspondences  with  which  he  has  in 
earlier  work  enveloped  Spenser,  for  instance,  the  present  theory  is  the  more  natural 
one.  But  not  all  of  us  will  yield  the  premise. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  Fowler's  additionally  corroborative  point  that  in  two  phases 
of  the  barley-break  game  recounted  by  Lamon  in  the  1593  Arcadia,  the  three  pairs 
of  six  players  move  from  the  order  123456  to  615243  (if  one  can  forget  that  Sidney 
specified  no  order  within  the  pairs,  and  why  would  he  not  have  been  careful  to  do 
that?).  The  game  is  said  to  be  played  during  the  time  of  the  sun's  entry  into  Leo, 
i.e.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  zodiacal  series  which  works  properly  in  Fowler's  scheme. 
The  symbolic  and  macrocosmic  reference  of  dance  and  ballet  in  the  Renaissance  is 
of  course  well  documented,  but  the  point  about  this  particular  positional  game 
remains  doubtful. 

Similarly  if  not  sometimes  more  so  with  Fowler's  other  numerical,  temporal, 
astral  schemes  in  this  book.  In  Surrey's  "Wyatt  resteth  here",  the  seven  central 
stanzas  are  associated  by  Fowler  with  the  seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  seven 
corresponding  Virtues,  and  the  seven  Beatitudes,  in  the  way  that  Rosemond  Tuve 
showed  that  these  abstractions  were  sometimes  correlated.  However,  in  order  to 
fit  the  stanzas,  the  Gifts  have  to  be  changed  radically  from  their  normal  order. 
Fowler  admits  that  this  is  most  unusual  (perhaps  it  is  unique).  This  leads  him,  how- 
ever, to  another  trouvaille:  Tuve's  correlation  of  the  Gifts  with  the  days  of  the  week 
as  well  shows  that  in  the  order  of  the  Gifts  in  these  stanzas  the  days  of  the  week  are 
in  perfect  reverse  order,  and  this,  naturally,  signifies  in  connection  with  Wyatt's 
death  mortal  decay. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  this  chain  of  demonstration,  it  is  easiest  to  investigate 
the  initial  premise.  The  sixth  of  the  central  stanzas,  in  the  poem's  blazon-like  style, 
moves  on  to  Wyatt's  heart,  and  is  said  by  Fowler  to  refer  to  the  Gift  timor  domini: 

A  heart,  where  dread  was  never  so  impressed 

To  hide  the  thought,  that  might  the  truth  advance: 
In  neither  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  repressed, 

To  swell  in  wealth,  or  yield  unto  mischance. 

How  can  the  dread  that  might  have  led  him  to  cover  up  the  truth,  but  never  did,  be 
related  to  fear  of  the  Lord?  The  textually  unsupported  leap  from  proper  fearless- 
ness before  man  to  proper  dread  of  God  seems  too  great  a  one.  And  similarly  with 
almost  all  the  other  correspondences:  there  is  something  jagged  and  uneven  about 
them.  As  Dante  should  have  been  able  to  do  better  in  constructing  a  zodiacal 
sestina,  so  Surrey  should  have  done  better  than  this. 

I  refrain  from  examining  Fowler's  analyses  of  Surrey's  Epitaph  on  Thomas  Clere 
and  Spenser's  Prothalamion  on  similar  lines.  They  are  informed  by  a  wealth  of 
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iconographical  knowledge  and  an  acute  observation  of  incidental  symmetries  which 
seem  convincing.  The  second  of  these  two  makes  great  play  with  one  of  Fowler's 
recent  favorites:  Mannerist  sophistication  and  confusion  of  numerical  patterns  in  a 
way,  given  the  period,  which  may  well  accord  with  the  facts.  But  the  over-arching 
generalizations  themselves  concerning  formal  numerical  organization  depend  on 
weak  chains  of  demonstration. 

There  is  a  characteristic  Fowlerian  approach  to  these  matters  which  entails  astral 
and  temporal  significances  and  the  counting  of  classes  of  entities  within  a  poem,  as 
well  as  the  central  numerological  practice  of  counting  the  poem's  divisions  -  lines 
and  stanzas.  On  the  other  hand,  for  instance,  there  is  a  principally  German  school 
of  verse  numeracy  which  puristically  insists  on  non-symbolic  numerical  symmetries, 
counting  lines  forward  and  backward  in  a  poem.  There  are  other  schools,  including 
ones  for  Classical  scholars.  Probably  they  cannot  all  be  right.  Certainly  numerical 
structure  in  some  Medieval  and  Renaissance  poems  has  come  as  close  to  being 
demonstrated  as  anything  is,  ever,  in  literary  studies,  yet  there  remains  an  awkward- 
ness. The  majority  of  numerical  analyses  of  individual  poems  are  in  my  opinion 
without  much  substance  as  yet,  and  the  total  subject  has  not  yet  been  systematized. 
We  are  not  much  closer  to  an  imaginatively  convincing  picture  of  the  role  of  numer- 
ical symbolism  in  older  poetry  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago,  although  considerable 
energy  has  been  expended  on  analysis.  (I  have  examined  this  problem  at  somewhat 
greater  length  in  a  paper  in  a  collection  on  numerological  subjects  and  the  like ,  edited 
by  Caroline  Eckhardt  and  shortly  to  be  published  by  Bucknell  University  Press.) 

A.  KENT  HIEATT,  The  University  of  Western  Ontario 


A.C.  Hamilton.  Sir  Philip  Sidney:  A  Study  of  his  Life  and  Works.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1977.  Pp.  viii,  216.  $13.95. 

This  slim  volume  announces  itself  as  a  "Life  and  Works,"  but  it  is  rather  what  the 
preface  declares,  a  general  survey  of  Sidney  as  writer.  The  subtitle  is  justified  by  a 
persistent  and  explicit  attempt  to  relate  the  life  to  the  work.  The  historian  may  there- 
by be  warned  about  the  extent  to  which  the  book  is  meant  for  him,  but  the  literary 
student  should  also  be  put  on  his  guard.  While  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  "there  is 
no  man  apart  from  the  legend,  no  face  under  the  mask"  (p.  8),  I  am  disquieted  by 
the  statement  that  the  writings  "are  always  centrally  concerned  with  the  business 
of  a  man  (and  that  man  is  Sidney)"  (pp.  1 1-12).  Professor  Hamilton  assures  us  that 
the  relationship  between  Sidney's  life  and  writings  "is  not  direct:  the  writings  do 
not  reveal  his  actual  life  -  whatever  that  may  have  been  like"  (p.  12),  but  he  also 
says,  quite  astonishingly,  I  think,  that  to  understand  Astrophel  and  Stella  33  ("I 
might,  unhappy  word,  O  me,  I  might,  /  And  then  would  not,  or  could  not  see  my 
bliss"),  "one  must  know  that  marriage  had  once  been  proposed  between  Sidney, 
when  he  was  almost  22,  and  the  13-year-old  Penelope  Devereux"  (p.  94).  Why  should 
the  poem  be  tied  down  to  these  specific  facts  (would  it  not  equally  suit  a  story  like 
that  of  Eugene  Oneginl),  and  how  is  it  incomprehensible  without  them? 
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Professor  Hamilton's  intention  to  find  the  genesis  of  Sidney's  work  in  his  life 
extends  beyond  the  Astrophel  and  Stella.  Sidney  is  said  to  have  written  the  Defense 
of  Poésie  in  about  1580  to  1582  because  "evidently  he  had  concluded  that  his  future 
lay  in  writing  rather  than  in  politics"  (p.  108);  concerning  the  Old  Arcadia,  Professor 
Hamilton  speculates  that  "Sidney  chose  to  write  such  a  story"  because  "he  was 
exorcising  his  private  nightmare"  (p.  41)  of  parental  disapproval.  Within  the  Old 
Arcadia  Philisides  is  to  be  so  completely  identified  with  the  author  that  the  character's 
account  of  how  he  came  to  fall  in  love,  called  "a  most  true  event"  (though  prefacing 
the  highly  stylized  dream  vision  of  Diana  and  Venus  later  transferred  to  Amphialus), 
must  be  taken  as  biographical  fact:  "Since  Philisides  is  Sidney,  what  he  singles  out 
as  'a  most  true  event'  could  only  be  taken  by  his  sister  and  her  circle  as  a  personal 
confession"  (p.  36).  Professor  Hamilton's  reading  of  the  Old  Arcadia  and  theDefence 
survives  these  (I  beUeve)  insupportable  statements  because  he  seems  only  to  half- 
believe  them  himself,  discussing  the  works  independently  of  biographical  insights 
and  supplying  the  necessary  caveats  about  convention  and  transmutation  into  art. 

But  the  reading  of  Astrophel  and  Stella  and  the  Certain  Sonnets  is  further  weaken- 
ed by  a  determination  to  see  them  as  forming  a  narrative,  whether  real  or  feigned 
does  not  matter  here.  Going  beyond  Neil  Rudenstine's  claims  for  the  coherence  of 
Certain  Sonnets,  Professor  Hamilton  converts  this  copybook  assemblage  into  what 
is  "in  effect,  the  story  of  Philisides'  love"  (p.  75),  and  adds  to  an  undeniable  "end" 
and  a  putative  beginning  (see  echoes  of  CS  32  in  1)  a  highly  suspect  "midpoint"  as 
CS  17.  An  analogous,  and  to  judge  by  the  criticism,  an  apparently  inevitable ,  three- 
part  narrative  structure  is  then  assigned  to  Astrophel  and  Stella.  Professor  Hamilton's 
particular  version  seems  logical  enough;  yet  the  conspicuous  inability  of  critics  to 
agree  on  where  the  divisions  occur  offers  a  counterweight  to  his  argument.  Justifying 
the  assertion  that  Astrophel  and  Stella  does  tell  a  story  (the  quarrel  is  of  course  with 
CS.  Lewis),  Professor  Hamilton  also  reads  the  sonnets  within  each  group  as  primarily 
governed  by  a  narrative  impulse,  though  what  he  means  by  "narrative"  frequently 
reduces  itself  to  scheme  rather  than  story.  The  schemes  he  notes  are  probably  there 
—  as  are  other,  sometimes  more  interesting  ones  —  but  to  view  the  poems  in  this 
context  is  either  to  miss  what  is  strongest  in  a  given  sonnet  or  to  distort  the  natural 
emphasis  of  a  poem  for  the  sake  of  an  ultimately  unenlightening  pattern  (see  the 
treatment,  e.g.,  of  AS  7-12).  The  lure  of  the  easy  pattern  may  also  be  responsible 
for  Professor  Hamilton's  missing  the  more  profoundly  disconcerting  issue  of  limits, 
definitions  and  value  that  Astrophel  broaches  in  sonnet  35  (see  p.  96). 

But  this  review  too  has  been  distorting  what  one  might  call  the  natural  emphasis 
of  reader  response,  even  of  this  reader's  response,  to  Professor  Hamilton's  study. 
The  book  has  many  virtues,  so  that  overall  one  wants  not  to  quarrel  but  to  praise. 
There  seems  to  be  a  movement  afoot  to  reassess  Sidney's  place  in  English  Renais- 
sance hterature,  and  Professor  Hamilton's  substantial  discussion  of  the  entire  oeuvre 
will  contribute  to  Sidney's  being  granted  the  centrality  he  deserves.  The  Sidney  he 
offers  for  consideration  is,  I  think,  the  proper  one  as  well:  a  man  whose  "writings 
remain  profoundly  secular  despite  his  strongly  religious  nature"  (p.  6),  and  whose 
"greatness  as  a  writer  rests  finally  on  the  1590  Arcadia^'  (p.  172). 

Professor  Hamilton's  discussion  of  both  Arcadias  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  his 
book.  The  decision  to  treat  them  separately  within  the  chronology  of  Sidney's  life, 
discussing  the  Old  Arcadia  very  suggestively  along  with  Lady  of  May,  and  the  New 
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Arcadia  after  the  poetry  and  the  Defence,  enables  him  to  make  interesting  observa- 
tions about  both  versions  without  deprecating  either  of  them.  He  sees  in  both 
Arcadias  an  attempt  to  integrate  pastoral  and  heroic,  action  and  contemplation,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  description  of  the  shape  of  the  Old  Arcadia,  where 
Pyrocles  and  Musidorus  are  said  to  be  "forced  by  love  to  turn  the  powers  of  the 
mind  Inward  for  thorough  self-examination.'  In  disguise,  they  reveal  their  princely 
natures,  their  shame  turns  to  glory,  and  by  the  end  they  may  put  off  disguise  to 
become  themselves,  now  fulfilled  by  love"  (p.  36).  "Their  shame  turns  to  glory" 
refers  to  the  princes'  behavior  in  prison  awaiting  trial  and  to  their  desire  to  die  for 
each  other  after  Euarchus'  judgment,  both  of  which  are  interpreted  as  examples  of 
"heroic  virtue."  Professor  Hamilton  conjectures  that  the  A^ew  .4rcflû?iûr  was  conceived 
because  of  some  insight  Sidney  gained  from  writing  the  original  Books  IV  and  V; 
I  would  myself  further  narrow  the  genesis  to  the  trial  scene,  but  this  may  be  because 
my  Arcadia  is  a  more  "poHtical"  book  than  Professor  Hamilton's.  He  argues  that 
the  Arcadia  will  show  man  himself  "in  the  ethic  and  poUtic  consideration,"  but 
even  when  poHtical  overtones  are  so  pecuUarly  present  as  they  are  in  the  description 
of  the  hunt  quoted  at  length  (pp.  147-8,  NA  60-61),  Professor  Hamilton  allows 
comment  to  be  exclusively  in  terms  of  deUght  :  the  passage  is  testimony  that  the 
Arcadia  is  full  of  the  "daintiest  wit"  and  of  "sweet  conceit." 

NANCY  LINDHEIM,  University  of  Toronto 


AmyU.Chailes.  ALifeofGeorgeHerbert.  Ithaca:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1977.Pp.242. 
$15.  The  Williams  Manuscript  of  George  Herbert's  Poems.  A  Facsimile  Reproduc- 
tion with  an  Introduction  by  Amy  M.  Charles.  Delmar,  N.Y.:  Scholars'  Facsimiles 
&  Reprints,  1977.  Pp.  xxxvi,  fols.  1 19.  $30.  Mario  A.  DiCesare  and  Rigo  Mignani, 
eds.  A  Concordance  to  the  Complete  Writings  of  George  Herbert.  Ithaca:  Cornell 
Univ.  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xiv,  1319.  $30.  John  R.  Roberts.  George  Herbert:  An 
Annotated  Bibliography  of  Modern  Criticism,  1905-1974.  Columbia:  Univ.  of 
Missouri  Press,  1978.  Pp.  xv,  280.  $23. 

As  John  Roberts  announces  in  the  Preface  to  his  bibliography,  George  Herbert  is 
now  recognized  as  "one  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  and  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  his  art  "has  engaged  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  scholarly 
world."  The  1978  George  Herbert  Celebration  in  Dearborn,  Michigan,  attracted 
over  seventy  paper  submissions,  each  assessed  by  four  readers,  and  most  considered 
to  be  of  high  quaUty.  The  current  degree  of  interest  in  Herbert  is  a  welcome  pheno- 
menon, but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  this  writer's  accompUshments.  Good 
Herbert  scholars  will  be  grateful  for  all  the  real  help  they  can  get,  and  it  is  highly 
appropriate  that  books  of  the  kind  dealt  with  here  should  appear. 

The  Life  by  Amy  Charles  is  a  desirable  attempt  to  take  us  beyond  Walton,  and 
begins  (p.  6)  with  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  that  first  biographer's  shortcomings. 
We  may  be  assured  that  Amy  Charles  has  aimed  at  objectivity  and  accuracy  in  a  way 
that  Walton  did  not.  Her  care  in  verifying  dates  and  places  is  everywhere  evident, 
and  in  the  course  of  her  investigations  she  has  turned  up  some  interesting  details, 
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such  as  those  in  Magdalene  Herbert's  "Kitchin  Booke."  She  has  also  produced 
evidence  suggesting  an  early  dating  for  many  of  Herbert's  poems,  and  proof  that  as 
early  as  1624  Herbert  had  obtained  permission  to  be  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
John  Williams  without  the  normal  one-year  delay.  These  are  important  discoveries. 

One  good  feature  of  this  Life  is  the  attention  it  gives  to  some  of  the  people  around 
George  Herbert,  such  as  his  brother  Edward,  Sir  John  Danvers,  and  Bishop  Williams. 
Nevertheless,  the  opening  extended  treatment  of  the  Herbert  family  and  other 
similar  passages  sometimes  leave  the  reader  wishing  for  much  more  information  on 
George  himself,  information  which  is,  however,  simply  unavailable.  Unlike  Walton, 
Amy  Charles  will  not  manufacture  evidence  to  suit  the  occasion,  but  it  is  still  dis- 
appointing to  be  left  time  and  again  either  with  a  gap  or  with  mere  conjecture. 

Taking  a  scholarly  approach  to  biography,  Amy  Charles  has  paid  special  attention 
to  such  matters  as  handwriting,  and  offers  the  novel  suggestion  that  Herbert  himself 
may  have  been  the  copyist  of  the  Williams  manuscript.  She  gives  sound  advice  to 
the  "serious  student"  on  the  need  to  examine  original  manuscripts  because  of  others' 
"misreadings  and  errors  in  transcription"  (p.  207);  and  indeed,  her  own  transcrip- 
tions are  not  faultless.  In  one  case  she  omits  more  than  a  Une  of  a  manuscript  (near 
the  end  of  the  long  quotation,  p.  190),  and  in  another  she  reads  *'money"  (p.  191) 
where  the  context  requires  "iniury":  "remitt  the  iniury  I  haue  conceaud  doone 
mee. . . ."  Actually,  after  labouring  on  the  bad  handwriting  in  some  of  the  same 
letters  in  the  Ferrar  Papers,  I  discovered  that  Amy  Charles  had  obtained  a  number 
of  good  readings  where  I  had  been  baffled.  Nevertheless  I  found  that  the  1633  letters 
should  be  construed  somewhat  differently  than  they  have  been  in  YiQxLife  (pp.  188- 
92)  -  as  I  intend  to  show  in  an  article  about  the  first  pubHcation  of  The  Temple 
and  related  matters.  Charles  is  right  to  differ  with  J.  Max  Patrick  about  the  time  of 
Herbert's  dispatching  his  volume  of  poems  to  Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  to  call  attention 
to  John  Ferrar's  account  as  supporting  Walton  on  this  point. 

A  Life  of  George  Herbert  is  handsomely  bound,  and  has  features  such  as  a  chro- 
nology, several  appendices,  and  an  index,  that  increase  its  usefulness.  Amy  Charles 
is  punctilious  and  gracious  in  acknowledging  her  scholarly  debts.  The  relative  sparsity 
of  her  references  to  Joseph  Summers  is  probably  a  correct  indication  of  her  difference 
in  orientation  from  that  seminal  Herbert  scholar.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  an  over- 
all view  of  Herbert  in  her  book,  but  her  virtual  classification  of  the  poet  as  Laudian 
in  the  fmal  appendix  contrasts  with  the  more  centrally  Christian  position  Summers 
properly  ascribes  to  him,  and  indicates  that  this  most  recent  biographer  has  not  after 
all  escaped  at  least  a  touch  of  Walton's  bias. 

Although  the  readings  of  the  Williams  manuscript  have  long  been  available  as 
variants  in  the  Hutchinson  edition,  a  facsimile  of  this  unique  early  collection  of 
Herbert's  poems  will  make  possible  consecutive  reading  and  thorough  study  of  the 
poet's  work  at  this  stage.  Amy  Charles  in  her  introduction  to  the  facsimile  (portions 
of  which  are  also  included  in  the  Life)  claims  with  justification  that  "Herbert's 
technical  skill  had  already  matured  at  the  time  this  volume  was  compiled."  The 
facsimile  is  beautifully  produced,  on  pages  with  a  good-sized  margin.  Fortunately ,  the 
photography  could  be  done  at  a  time  (1967)  when  the  manuscript  was  about  to  be 
repaired,  and  the  pages  could  be  laid  perfectly  flat.  The  volume  includes  a  thorough 
bibliographical  description  of  the  manuscript  by  Margaret  C.  Crum  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  a  table  showing  how  the  order  of  the  poems  here  compares  with  that 
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in  the  Bodleian  manuscript  and  the  1633  edition.  Though  presumably  only  scholars 
and  readers  familiar  with  Herbert  will  consult  this  facsimile,  it  would  have  been  use- 
ful to  include  either  a  table  of  contents  or  an  index  to  the  poems. 

It  is  high  time  that  there  should  appear  a  concordance  to  replace  the  old  one 
compiled  by  Cameron  Mann  and  based  on  the  Palmer  edition  of  the  English  poetry 
only.  More  than  most  writers,  Herbert  repays  the  kind  of  careful  study  which  a 
good  concordance  facilitates.  Mario  Di  Cesare  and  Rigo  Mignani,  the  editors  of  this 
new  one  from  Cornell  University  Press,  have  worked  from  a  text  which  they  prepared 
on  the  basis  of  Hutchinson  and  the  1633  edition,  and  have  included  variants  except 
for  spelling.  Separate  English  and  Latin  concordances  are  given,  always  listing  poetry 
before  prose.  Titles  are  concorded,  as  they  certainly  should  be,  and  words  from 
doubtful  poems  are  included  but  clearly  marked  with  a  "D."  Only  a  single  line  of 
context  appears  for  each  occurrence  of  a  word;  since  a  rather  small  type  face  is 
employed,  this  is  usually  adequate,  but  for  very  short  lines  of  verse,  it  is  barely  so. 
Word  frequency  lists  are  also  given,  and  may  occasionally  prove  helpful. 

The  Roberts  bibliography,  similar  to  the  one  earlier  prepared  for  John  Donne, 
is  clearly  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Herbert  scholar's  stock  of  resources.  It  is  in  this 
century,  and  especially  in  the  last  few  decades,  that  Herbert  has  finally  been  given 
the  kind  of  literary  attention  he  has  always  deserved,  and  this  book  enables  us  with 
the  aid  of  its  three  indices  to  find  quickly  almost  any  thing  written  during  its  seventy- 
year  span  about  a  particular  topic  or  poem  in  Herbert.  The  chronological  arrange- 
ment allows  us  to  see  the  criticism  in  its  context  and  in  its  development.  John 
Roberts'  exclusion  of  some  categories  of  items,  such  as  reviews  and  dissertations, 
has  some  advantages  of  utility  and  consistency,  but  it  is  good  to  see  included  items 
such  as  Joseph  Summers'  review-article  (No.  797)  about  Stanley  Fish' s  Self-Consuming 
Artifacts.  I  would  suggest  that  some  dissertations,  such  as  Ray's  on  Herbert  allusions 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Heissler  edition  of  the  George  Ryley  manuscript, 
are  too  important  to  exclude.  Another  debatable  matter  is  the  decision  to  avoid  any 
evaluative  comment.  To  say  as  Roberts  does  that  values  vary  with  the  reader  and 
his  purposes  is  only  partly  satisfactory.  After  all,  a  subjective  element  is  present  even 
in  the  entries  as  they  now  stand,  governing  such  matters  as  "coverage"  and  length. 
It  is  true  that  evaluative  comments  are  hardly  necessary  in  obvious  cases  like  Wilbur 
Sanders'  tendentious  article  on  "Childhood  is  Health"  (No.  486),  where  Roberts 
effectively  chooses  quotations  so  as  to  allow  Sanders  to  hang  himself.  In  some 
instances  evaluative  remarks  might  be  very  helpful,  especially  for  beginners  in  the 
field.  However,  to  undertake  evaluation  of  each  item  might  well  have  increased  the 
difficulty  of  the  project  disproportionately,  and  this,  together  with  the  inevitable 
degree  of  subjectivity ,  probably  constitutes  sufficient  reason  for  avoiding  evaluations. 
Like  a  number  of  other  books  on  Herbert,  this  one  reflects  a  fitting  care  about 
beauty  as  well  as  accuracy. 

One  may  safely  say  that  all  four  of  these  books  make  valuable  contributions  to 
Herbert  studies.  Although  they  are  expensive,  they  will  be  found  indispensable  by 
all  regular  university  libraries  and  by  many  Herbert  scholars. 


DANIEL  W.  DOERKSEN,  University  of  New  Brunswick 
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Jean  Pic  de  la  Mirandole  et  Pierre  Garcia.  Une  controverse  sur  Origène  à  la  Renais- 
sance, textes  présentés,  traduits  et  annotés  par  Henri  CROUZEL,  s.j.  De  Pétrarque  à 
Descartes,  t.XXXVI  Paris:  Librairie  philosophique  J.  Vrin,  1977.  Pp.  292.  48F. 

"Critique  patristique  et  théologique  qui  n'est  pas  sans  valeur"  disait  déjà  en  1971  le 
P.  Crouzel  dans  sa  monumentale  Bibliographie  critique  d'Origène  (p.  80)  au  sujet 
des  Opera  omnia  de  Jean  Pic  de  la  Mirandole.  Et  même  six  ans  plus  tôt,  le  jésuite 
toulousain  qui  paraît  s'être  voué  à  la  réhabilitation  totale  et  définitive  du  théologien 
d'Alexandrie,  au  destin  surtout  posthume  si  agité,  avait  publié  dans  le  Bulletin  de 
son  Institut  catholique  une  traduction  commentée  de  l'Apologie  du  Comte  de 
Concorde  en  faveur  de  sa  proposition  attaquée:  "Il  est  plus  raisonnable  de  croire 
Origène  sauvé  que  de  le  croire  damné."  (Cf.  B.L.E.  1965,  p.  81-106;  174-194  et 
272-288).  Maintenant  le  P.  Crouzel  veut  qu'on  puisse  encore  mieux  juger  sur  pièces. 
Il  publie  donc  outre  cette  traduction  le  texte  latin  de  la  dissertation  de  Pic,  muni 
d'un  apparat  critique,  constitué  à  partir  de  trois  éditions,  plus  ce  qu'il  appelle  un 
second  apparat  critique  et  qui  est  en  fait  une  Hste  courante  de  références  aux  sources 
citées  dans  ce  même  texte  et  fait  suivre  l'ouvrage  pro-origéniste  par  la  détermination 
magistrale  de  Pedro  Garcia  évêque  d'Ales  en  Sardaigne,  puis  de  Barcelone  qui 
attaquait  la  conclusion  de  Pic.  Ce  factum  argumente  de  façon  tellement  massive, 
tellement  insensible  à  toute  notion  de  développement  des  idées  dogmatiques  qu'il 
forme  un  merveilleux  repoussoir  à  l'oeuvre  de  l'humaniste  chrétien  qu'il  dénonce. 
Pourtant  si  celle-ci  est  infiniment  supérieure  au  plan  des  intuitions,  elle  a  aussi  ses 
limites  assez  étroites  en  matière  de  documentation,  puisque  Pic  n'use  guère  en  fait 
de  sources  directement  origéniennes,  que  du  Commentaire  sur  l'Epitre  aux  Romains 
remanié  par  son  traducteur  Rufin  de  l'aveu  même  de  ce  dernier  (quoiqu'on  y  puisse 
sans  doute  découvrir  plus  de  traces  de  théories  spécifiquement  origénistes  que  le  P. 
Crouzel  n'en  convient).  Il  est  donc  peu  probable  que  ce  soit  l'amour  d'Origène  qui 
ait  mû  le  jeune  prodige  à  inclure  cette  conclusion  dans  la  masse  des  900  qu'en  1486 
il  jeta  à  la  tête  des  théologiens  et  philosophes  de  son  temps.  Serait-ce  à  l'origine 
simplement  le  désir  de  montrer  sa  capacité  d'intervenir  dans  un  débat  encore  vivant 
à  l'époque?  Malheureusement  le  P.  de  Lubac  qui  contribue  au  livre  du  P.  Crouzel 
par  une  préface  pleine  de  jeunesse  et  d'enjouement  n'a  point  poussé  jusqu'au  temps 
de  Pic  de  la  Mirandole  l'histoire  de  la  dispute  sur  le  salut  d'Origène  esquissée  au  1er 
tome  de  son  ouvrage  sur  "L'Exégèse  médiévale."  Ou  par  hasard  y  aurait -il  quelque 
chance  pour  que  le  proposant  des  900  thèses  ait  voulu  procéder  à  une  sorte  de  test 
et  cherché  à  la  faveur  d'un  cas-type  à  clarifier  le  problème  de  l'autorité  de  l'Eglise 
en  matière  de  faits?  Le  P.  Crouzel  ne  fournit  apparemment  pas  d'indice  pour  le 
croire,  bien  que  tout  le  troisième  chapitre  de  son  introduction  soit  consacré  à  faire 
ressortir  la  portée  théologique  du  débat.  Il  émet  d'ailleurs  l'opinion  que  la  thèse  très 
majorante  de  Garcia  n'a  pas  eu  de  précédent  parmi  les  théologiens  et  canonistes  du 
Moyen  Age  (p.  90-91).  On  peut  se  demander,  en  revanche  si  ce  fanatique  n'a  pas  eu 
des  successeurs  assez  nombreux,  surtout  une  fois  que  se  fût  développée  la  réaction 
post-tridentine:  non  point,  il  est  vrai,  à  propos  de  la  damnation  des  hérétiques 
anathematises,  mais  dans  d'autres  domaines  relevant  bel  et  bien  du  fait  et  non  du 
droit,  la  querelle  janséniste  ne  va-t-elle  pas  amener  certains  théologiens  à  des  asser- 
tions passablement  exorbitantes?  Et  même  avant  le  Concile  de  Trente,  si  Alexandre 
VI  fit  preuve  à  l'égard  de  Pic  de  la  Mirandole  d'une  indulgence  honorable,  son  en- 
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voyé  au  bûcher  de  Savonarole  ne  s'est-il  pas  mis  dans  le  cas  de  se  voir  rappeler  par 
le  supplicié  que  de  l'Eglise  triomphante  un  légat  pontifical  n'avait  pas  le  pouvoir  de 
le  séparer?  Le  P.  Crouzel  nous  offrant  sur  Pamphile,  Jérôme,  Epiphane  et  consorts 
tous  les  détails  désirables  pour  éclairer  les  textes  qu'il  édite,  il  nous  a  semblé  qu'il 
valait  la  peine  de  suggérer  que  des  controverses  plus  modernes  pouvaient  être  mises 
dans  le  prolongement  de  ces  mêmes  textes. 

GEORGES  DE  DURAND,  Université  de  Montréal 


1 


Jehan  Marot.  Le  Voyage  de  Venise.  Edition  critique  et  commentaires  par  Giovanna 
Trisolini.  Genève:  Droz,  1977.  Pp.  204. 

Heureuse  initiative  que  cette  édition  moderne  du  Voyage  de  Venise  de  Jehan  Marot, 
lequel  après  avoir  reçu  un  accueil  chaleureux  et  connu  trois  éditions  critiques  au 
XVIe  siècle  (1532, 1537  et  1539),  n'avait  pas  été  édité  depuis  le  XVIIIe  siècle  (172 3 
et  1731).  Le  Voyage  de  Venise  aurait  été  écrit  peu  après  qu'aient  eu  lieu  les  événe- 
ments qui  y  sont  rapportés,  probablement  donc,  vers  1509.  Mais  ce  n'est  là  qu'une 
hypothèse  puisque  nous  ne  possédons  ni  le  manuscrit  original  présenté  à  la  cour 
d'Anne  de  Bretagne  et  de  Louis  XII,  ni  une  édition  contemporaine. 

G.  Trisolini  n'a  observé  aucune  variation  notable  entre  les  cinq  éditions  (la  liste 
cependant  assez  longue  des  variations  ne  tient  compte  que  du  manuscrit,  dont  la 
date  de  transcription  peut  être  située  entre  1509  et  1520,  et  de  l'édition  princeps 
de  janvier  1532).  Ce  fait  la  justifie  de  travailler  uniquement  à  partir  de  l'édition 
princeps,  parfois  corrigée  sur  la  leçon  du  seul  manuscrit  connu  contenant  le  Voyage 
de  Venise  (Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  n.a.  fr.  11679),  lequel  n'a  cependant  pas  constitué  la 
base  de  l'édition  princeps.  Cela  laisse  supposer  qu'au  moins  un  manuscrit  du  texte 
aurait  été  perdu. 

Le  texte  du  Voyage  de  Venise  est  précédé  d'une  brève  introduction  de  G.  Trisolini. 
Elle  est  à  lire  en  regard  de  celle,  beaucoup  plus  étendue,  qui  introduisait  le  Voyage 
de  Gênes  où  le  texte  de  1306  vers  (4105  pour  le  Voyage  de  Venise)  laissait  évidem- 
ment plus  de  place  pour  des  considérations  historiques,  stylistiques  et  même  biblio- 
graphiques détaillées.  G.  Trisolini  mentionne  tout  de  même  (p.  13-14  et  note  27)  le 
titre  de  quelques  textes  appartenant  à  la  littérature  consacrée  à  l'expédition  de  Louis 
XII  à  Venise.  Il  serait  sans  doute  intéressant  de  comparer  systématiquement  ces 
narrations  à  celle  de  Marot  dont  G.  Trisolini  exagère  peut-être  l'^exactitude  scrupu- 
leuse du  récit."  Il  semble  en  effet  que  certains  événements  rapportés  par  Marot 
aient  été,  au  cours  de  leur  mise  en  forme,  légèrement  ampUfiés  et  que,  par  consé- 
quent, la  référentialité  du  texte  ne  doive  pas  être  entendue  au  pied  de  la  lettre. 

Ayant  déjà  énuméré  quelques  traits  stylistiques  dans  l'introduction  du  Voyage 
de  Gênes,  G.  Trisolini  passe  rapidement  et  ne  retient  ici  que  quelques  récurrences 
définissant  la  langue  de  Marot  par  la  via  negativa:  "d'une  manière  générale,  on  peut 
dire  que  la  langue  de  Jehan  Marot  ne  se  distingue  guère  de  celle  de  ses  contem- 
porains, sinon  qu'elle  use  assez  peu  des  procédés  recommandés  par  les  *rhétoriqueurs': 
peu  d'artifices  linguistiques,  point  d'inventions  lexicales,  peu  de  jongleries  métriques" 
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(p.  15).  Seraient  retenus  dans  le  langage  poétique  de  Marot,répiphonème,lavûrrwrw 
metrica  et  Venumeratio,  cette  dernière  étant  particulièrement  importante  chez 
Marot  qui  l'emploierait  d'une  manière  toute  personnelle,  dans  la  description  de 
phénomènes  auditifs  ou  visuels  (p.  16).  Soulignons  au  passage  l'emploi  de  cette 
figure  dans  les  très  belles  pages  de  la  fin  du  Voyage  de  Venise,  pages  où  la  langue 
de  Marot  se  rapproche  de  celle  d'un  Molinet. 

Du  point  de  vue  du  rythme,  G.  Trisolini  énumère  les  préférences  strophiques  de 
Marot  (p.  16-20)  et  remarque  quelque  nouveauté  stylistique  du  Voyage  de  Venise 
par  rapport  au  Voyage  de  Gênes,  l'utilisation  de  l'alexandrin  et  de  la  strophe  de 
treize  vers.  Quant  à  la  rime,  là  encore  Marot  "renonce  le  plus  souvent  à  suivre  ces 
modes"  de  rhétoriqueurs  dont  on  a  dit,  le  plus  souvent  à  tort,  le  plus  grand  mal. 

Enfin,  on  ne  peut  que  se  réjouir  de  la  publication  d'oeuvres  de  la  pré-Renaissance. 
Leur  lecture  attentive  permettra  peut-être  de  jeter  quelque  lumière  sur  un  espace 
culturel  encore  connu  de  façon  trop  monolithique.  Il  sera  intéressant  de  chercher 
à  découvrir  ce  qui,  de  l'histoire,  passe  dans  le  texte,  et  du  texte  passe  à  l'histoire. 

LUCIE  BRIND-AMOUR,  Université  de  Montréal 


Jean-Claude  Margolin.  Neuf  Années  de  Bibliographie  Érasmienne  (1962-1970). 
Paris:  Librairie  J.  Vrim,  and  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1977.  Pp.  xii,  850.  $75.00 

Jean-Claude  Margolin's  Neuf  Années  de  Bibliographie  Erasmienne  is  a  continuation 
of  his  previous  Douze  Années  (1963)  and  Quatorze  Années  (1969)  down  to  the 
year  1970,  which  includes  the  perhaps  excessive  production  of  texts  and  studies 
during  the  Erasmus  quincentennial  year.  It  will  be  just  as  indispensable  as  the  two 
earlier  books  for  any  serious  student  of  Erasmus,  and  there  can  be  no  higher  com- 
mendation than  to  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  they  were,  and  perhaps,  if  possible,  a 
bit  better.  Perhaps  Dr.  Margolin  can  think  of  some  improvements  that  should  be 
made,  but  I  certainly  cannot,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he  continues  for  many 
years  yet  with  this  valuable  series. 

He  has  in  this  volume  made  two  changes  in  organization:  "la  suppression  est 
celle  du  table-dépUant  qui  figurait  à  la  fin  de  (Douze  Années)  et  de  (Quatorze 
Années),  avec  ses  indications  chiffrées;  l'innovation,  celle  d'un  index  des  noms 
propres  figurant  dans  les  notices."  The  innovation  comprehends  names  of  places  as 
well  as  of  persons,  and  so  is  extraordinarily  valuable  in  many  approaches  to  Erasmus 
studies:  one  can  find  through  it  references  to  his  students,  friends,  enemies,  trans- 
lators, editors,  reviewers  of  books  about  him,  places  that  were  important  to  him, 
and  places  where  he  is  now  particularly  important. 

As  in  the  two  earlier  books,  the  bibHography  itself  is  divided  by  years  of  publi- 
cation, each  subdivided  into  sections  for  Erasmus  texts  and  studies  of  Erasmus,  the 
whole  list  consecutively  numbered  from  1  to  1996.  All  but  the  most  insignificant 
entries  have  expository  notes,  virtual  abstracts  of  the  books  and  articles  listed. 
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Perhaps  unfortunately,  Dr.  Margolin  has  decided  to  keep  his  notes  more  informative 
than  critical.  "La  tendance  à  rendre  les  notices  de  plus  en  plus  analytiques  (sans 
m*interdire  absolument  toute  remarque  critique)  a  été  accentuée,"  he  tells  us: 
"d'où  une  certaine  longueur  de  plusieurs  d'entre  elles."  His  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  his  critical  judgement  are  well  known  as  worthy  of  respect,  and  I  for  one  would 
have  preferred  to  see  him  follow  the  example  of  the  Adagia,  and  devote  more  rather 
than  less  space  to  evaluation.  However,  he  does  list  reviews  for  the  books  included, 
and  a  very  wide  listing  it  is  too,  drawn  like  the  bibliography  from  something  over 
five  hundred  periodical  publications. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  thoroughness  of  the  bibliography;  if  anything 
has  been  missed,  which  I  doubt,  it  must  be  very  unimportant. 

Given  such  thoroughness,  the  next  most  important  thing  is  indexing.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  indexes  are  complete  and  well  suited  to  a  variety  of  uses.  There  is 
an  alphabetical  list  of  periodicals  with  the  abbreviations  used.  The  index  of  authors 
includes  editors,  translators,  illustrators,  and  reviewers.  The  "Index  des  noms  de 
lieux  et  de  personnes  contenus  dans  les  notices,"  as  I  have  said,  is  an  innovation  and 
a  valuable  one.  There  is  an  "Index  thématique,"  the  usefulness  of  which  cannot  be 
exaggerated:  more  than  twenty  pages  of  information  from  "abstinence  alimentaire" 
at  the  beginning  to  "zwingliens"  at  the  end,  a  remarkable  guide  to  what  has  been 
studied  and  what  needs  to  be  studied. 

Following  these  are  indexes  of  works  of  Erasmus  that  have  figured  in  the  nine- 
year  bibliography,  and  of  the  works  translated  —  into  nineteen  different  languages 
—  between  1962  and  1970.  It  is  fascinating  to  note  that  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
languages  received  translations  of  the  Moriae  Encomium  during  that  time,  some  of 
them  in  more  than  one  version,  while  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
got  new  translations  of  the  Querela  Pads. 

Finally  there  are  supplements  to  fill  out  the  last  two  years  of  the  previous  biblio- 
graphy, to  include  lately-noticed  or  rather  late-published  reviews,  and  to  complete 
what  little  was  missing  in  the  main  1962-1970  list  itself. 

The  main  list  is  incidentally  even  more  valuable  in  its  analyses  of  the  many 
composite  volumes  and  proceedings  that  resulted  from  the  centennial  year  (or  years). 
No  library  can  buy  everything,  and  no  scholar  can  attend  all  the  conferences  that 
occur  on  such  an  occasion.  Yet  as  we  all  know,  important  papers  are  given  at 
regional  meetings  of  one  kind  or  another,  with  interpretations  and  information  we 
cannot  afford  to  miss.  Neuf  Années  makes  all  that  was  said  and  written  available 
to  us  all. 

As  a  final  check  on  the  book  I  looked  up  a  study  of  Erasmus  that  I  read  when  it 
was  published  and  considered  unnecessary  and  superficial.  Dr.  Margolin,  sure  enough, 
has  given  a  clear  and  unbiased  abstract  of  it,  and  has  added  what  I  had  hoped  to  see: 
"Ce  travail  comporte  de  très  nombreuses  erreurs  et  de  graves  insuffisances."  Quite 
right.  No  such  charge  can  be  made  against  Neuf  Années.  Despite  the  uncomfortably 
high  price,  the  most  recent  volume  of  Dr.  Margolin's  Erasmus  bibliography  is  a 
book  worth  having,  and  no  university  library  at  least  should  be  without  it. 

EJ.  DE  VEREUX,  University  of  Western  Ontario 
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German  Literature  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries 

The  American  Society  for  German  Literature  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries  held 
its  fifth  annual  convention  at  the  Hyatt  Hotel,  San  Francisco, December  27-29, 1979. 
The  three  sessions  of  the  convention  were  devoted  to  Christian  Hoffmann  von 
Hoffmannswaldau,  16th  and  17th  Century  German  Poetry,  and  The  Picaresque 
Novel  in  Germany. 

Humanist  Editions  of  the  Classics 

The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  at  Victoria  University  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  announces  the  publication  of  Humanist  Editions  of  the 
Classics  at  the  C.R.R.S.,  by  N.L.  Adamson,  K.R.  Bartlett,  K.  Eisenbichler,  and 
J.E.  Svilpis.  The  price  is  $4.00,  payable  to  the  Centre. 

Translations  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Texts 

The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  at  Victoria  University  (in  the 
University  of  Toronto)  announces  the  inauguration  of  a  series  of  translations  of 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  texts.  The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  provide  transla- 
tions in  modem  prose  of  important  texts,  in  a  modestly  priced,  paperback  format, 
60-120  pp.  in  length,  for  the  use  of  senior  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and 
their  instructors.  The  Centre  is  particularly  interested  in  texts  which  illustrate  some 
significant  aspect  of  Renaissance  thought,  especially  humanism  and  the  humanist 
strain  in  the  Reformation.  Interested  scholars  are  asked  to  address  their  inquiries 
to  Prof.  James  M.  Estes,  Director,  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies, 
Victoria  University,  Toronto,  Canada,  M5S  1K7. 

Renaissance  Society  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Simon  Fraser  University  will  host  the  1981  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  (affiliated  to  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America)  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  March  13  and  14.  Papers  are  welcome  on  subjects  in  Music, 
Religion,  Law,  History,  Politics  and  Science,  as  well  as  in  Art  and  Literature.  The 
length  of  the  papers  should  be  10-12  pages,  to  be  presented  in  20  minutes.  The 
deadline  for  submission  of  papers  is  November  30,  with  notice  of  acceptance  to  be 
given  by  January  1 . 
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The  1981  Conference  will  feature  the  following  guest  speakers: 

A.C.  Hamilton,  Professor  of  English,  Queen's  University.  Author  of  The  Early 
Shakespeare  and  Edmund  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 

J.H.  Summers,  Roswell  S.  Burrows  Professor  of  English,  The  University  of 
Rochester.  Author  of  George  Herbert:  His  Religion  and  Art  and  The  Heirs  of 
Donne  and  Jonson. 

Please  send  papers  to: 
Alan  Rudrum,  Chairman 
Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Conference 
c/o  Niki  Gamm,  Continuing  Studies 
Simon  Fraser  University 
Bumaby,  B.C.  Canada  V5A  1S6 

Information  regarding  accommodations  and  Conference  registration  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Fall.  We  cordially  invite  your  attendance. 

IRIS  Newsletter 

The  second  issue  of  the  IRIS  Newsletter  has  been  published.  Included  in  this  issue 
is  information  on  the  major  American  libraries  having  microfilm  collections  pertain- 
ing to  European  Renaissance  history. 

IRIS  (Institute  for  Renaissance  Interdisciplinary  Studies)  is  a  research  and  teach- 
ing unit  whose  goal  is  to  favor  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  Renaissance  Studies. 
IRIS  wishes  to  establish  a  dialogue  among  Renaissance  specialists,  in  any  discipline. 
For  information  and  a  free  issue  oïX\iq Newsletter,  please  write  to:  Raymond  Ortali, 
Director,  IRIS,  HUM  223,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  Albany,  N.Y., 
12222. 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  Society 

The  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  Society  has  been  established  to  encourage  research  and 
writing  on  the  life  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam;  to  sponsor  the  publication  of  an 
annual  Yearbook  which  will  contain  scholarly  articles  and  book  reviews  dealing 
with  the  life  and  literary  works  of  Erasmus;  and  to  sponsor  an  annual  lecture  which 
will  focus  attention  on  the  ideals  and  goals  of  the  Prince  of  Humanists. 

Dues  for  the  society  will  be  $25.00  annually,  payable  in  check  or  money  order 
to  the  secretary-treasurer,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  Society,  537  Wilson  Bridge  Drive 
(C-l),  Oxen  Hill,  Md.  20021. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  R.H.  Bainton  (president),  G.  Chantraine, 
R.L.  DeMolen  (secretary -treasurer),  J. -C.  Margolin,  and  MM.  Phillips. 

The  Yearbook  editorial  board  welcomes  scholarly  articles  for  consideration  in 
the  1981  Yearbook.  Send  two,  double-spaced  copies  to  the  editor  at  the  above 
address. 

Montaigne  1980 

The  1 1th  annual  Department  of  French  Colloquium  "Montaigne  1980"  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  in  London,  Ontario,  Canada  on  November  6-8, 
1980.  For  further  details  contact:  The  Department  of  French,  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  London,  Canada,  N6A  3K7. 
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Influence  of  the  Classics  on  Western  Literature 

Renaissance  and  Renascences  in  Western  Literature,  a  quarterly  newsletter  devoted 
to  the  influence  of  the  Classics  on  Western  Literature,  first  appeared  in  the  summer, 
1979.  The  purpose  of  this  newsletter  is  to  allow  scholars  who  are  working  in  the 
area  of  Classical  influences  to  know  the  outlets  available  for  their  research  and  to 
share  their  ideas.  Features  of  the  newsletter  are  notice  of  sessions  and/or  papers 
given  during  the  last  year,  a  list  of  conferences  at  which  papers  in  this  area  would 
be  welcome,  brief  mention  of  recent  books  and  important  articles,  and  very  brief 
notes  and  queries.  Submission  of  items  for  any  of  these  categories  will  be  appreciated 
and  acknowledged.  For  queries,  information,  and/or  a  free  complimentary  issue, 
write:  Wilson  F.  Engel,  III,  Department  of  English,  AUentown  College,  Center 
Valley,  PA  18034. 
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Macropedius'i?^è^//^5  and  Erasmus' 
Principles  of  Education* 


YEHUDI  LINDEMAN 


1  he  neo-Latin  playwright  George  Van  Lancvelt,  better  known  as  Macro- 
pedius  (1487-1558),  published  his  comedy  Rebelles  in  1535.  In  the 
prologue  to  Rebelles  and  Aluta  (printed  together  in  the  first  edition  and 
in  the  second  edition  of  1553)^  Macropedius  observes  that  these  plays 
are  educational  in  nature:  the  goal  of  this  type  of  "learned  comedy,"  he 
says,  is  to  promote  learning  and  virtue,  especially  among  the  young. 

Like  most  of  Macropedius'  plays.  Rebelles  was  composed  for  perfor- 
mance on  the  stage  by  schoolboys.  Its  publication  date  coincides  with 
the  time  when  its  author,  a  teacher  and  school  administrator,  became 
rector  (principal)  of  the  Jerome  School  in  Utrecht.  This  school,  which 
was  founded  and  run  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  was  quite 
famous  in  its  time,  and  has  been  called  a  centre  of  humanism.^ 

Thus  it  is  plausible  that  Macropedius'  claim  for  the  edifying  nature  of 
the  play  can  be  substantiated,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  way  in  which 
Macropedius  envisaged  it.  Though  my  general  purpose  in  selecting 
Rebelles  from  among  the  author's  twelve  published  play  s  is  to  gain  atten- 
tion for  a  great  master  of  neo-Latin  drama  who  is  unjustly  neglected 
today ,^  my  particular  aim  is  more  narrow  and  precise:  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  literary  and  dramatic  aspects  of  the  play  and  to  explore  in 
some  detail  the  educational  philosophy  hidden  behind  the  dramatic 
situation.  First  impressions  to  the  contrary,  Macropedius'  ideas  will 
prove  to  be  surprisingly  close  to  the  educational  ideas  evolved  by  his 
illustrious  elder  contemporary  and  compatriot  Desiderius  Erasmus 
(14667-1536). 

In  spite  of  the  current  neglect  for  Macropedius'  dramatic  oeuvre,  there 
is  no  lack  of  information  regarding  his  life  and  work:  he  was  a  dedicated 
teacher  whose  life-long  association  with  the  devotional  movement  known 
as  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  should  give  at  least  some  indication 
of  his  educational  orientation.  Furthermore,  his  sympathy  for  the  New 
Learning  is  on  full  display  in  the  works  that  he  published  for  use  in 

*  A  version  of  this  study  was  presented  as  a  paper  to  tlie  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance 
Studies  at  the  Learned  Societies  in  Fredericton,  N.B.,  in  May  1977. 
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schools,  including  his  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and  his  popular  treatise 
on  the  composition  of  letters  known  variously  as  Epistolica  (1543)  or 
Methodus  de  conscribendis  epistolis  (in  the  edition  of  1561).  Though 
the  period's  history  of  education  is  rich  in  examples  of  the  struggle 
between  old  and  new,  Macropedius'  passionate  response  to  a  personal 
challenge  highlights  the  conflict  particularly  well.  The  preface  to  his 
Latin  grammar  (the  Institutiones  grammaticae,  1538  and  1550)  contains 
a  personal  note  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  authorities  intervened 
to  prohibit  the  publication  of  the  author's  Greek/Latin  grammar.  Wryly 
Macropedius  describes  the  pressure  that  led  to  the  deletion  of  the  Greek 
sections,  a  pressure  (he  says)  on  the  part  of  the  old,  conservative  forces 
which  have  only  contempt  for  humanistic  studies  (the  bonorum  studio- 
rum  osores). 

Turning  to  the  comedy  Rebelles  ("The  Rascals"),  one  would  expect 
to  find  clear  reflections  of  the  pedagogical  orientation  of  Macropedius 
the  teacher  and  pedagogue,  but  this  is  not  so.  Although  the  play  is  full 
of  educational  situations,  it  does  not  seem  to  offer  a  coherent  educa- 
tional postion;  on  the  contrary:  the  vision  that  emerges  is  hard  to  charac- 
terize as  either  old  or  new,  conservative  or  forward  looking,  and  is,  in 
its  ambiguity,  in  need  of  considerable  clarification. 


*   *   * 


Upon  casual  inspection,  the  action  of  Rebelles  concerns  the  escapades 
of  two  truant  schoolboys.  After  lying,  shirking  and  stealing  their  way 
through  most  of  the  play,  Dyscolus  and  Clopicus  barely  escape  from 
being  hanged  by  the  local  authorities  through  the  last-minute  interven- 
tion of  Aristippus,  their  dignified  schoolmaster.  Aristippus  claims  juris- 
diction over  the  two  boys,  which  is  apparently  in  accordance  with  local 
law,  and  his  request  is  granted.  The  two  young  louts  are  then  heartily 
flogged  and  returned  to  their  mothers,  who  should  have  taken  better 
care  of  them,  to  begin  with:  the  clear  implication  is  that  the  mothers 
are  much  at  fault  for  having  pampered  their  offspring  in  every  possible 
way,  instead  of  preparing  them  with  the  necessary  strictness  for  life  in 
the  community.  The  "Contents"  ("P^noc/z^  seu  argumentum)  oï Rebelles 
sums  up  the  plot  rather  well: 

Two  truant  boys  who  are  pampered  by  mom 
rebel  against  school  and  spurn  their  teacher. 
When  trickery  leads  to  fraud  and  theft 
they  are  quickly  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death. 
But  in  the  eleventh  hour,  when  death  is  near 
the  teacher  obtains  their  release  —  through  the  rod! 
Thus  the  prey  is  snatched  from  Satan's  jaws: 
what  a  joy  for  the  mothers,  and  for  their  sons!  ^ 
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At  the  surface  level  the  action  of  the  play  is  limited  to  the  realistic 
description  of  human  situations  and  weaknesses  (shown  through  stock 
characters)  that  we  know  from  the  Latin  comedies  of  Terence  and 
Plautus.  The  setting  is  that  of  life  in  a  sixteenth-century  Dutch  town, 
while  the  situations  and  characters  range  from  low-life  comedy  to  broad 
farce:  robbers  get  robbed,  a  venerable  teacher  gets  beaten,  verbal  abuse 
leads  to  physical  assault.  When  the  two  boys  lose  their  money  in  a  game 
of  dice  with  two  conny-catching  pimps,  and  have  no  money  left  to  pay 
for  their  abundant  eating  and  drinking,  they  forfeit  their  gorgeous  new 
garments  and  are  forced  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

On  the  level  of  ideas,  a  casual  reading  of  Rebelles  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Macropedius  is  at  best  conservative  and  at  worst  backward 
when  it  comes  to  a)  his  notions  regarding  school  discipline  and  b)  his 
notions  about  the  position  of  women  in  society.  Occasionally  boys 
must  lower  their  pants  to  get  thrashed.  The  mothers  Philotecnium  and 
Cacolalia  are  portrayed  as  indulgent  ladies,  blind  to  the  most  glaring 
faults  in  their  rather  criminally  inclined  boys.  To  top  it  off,  there  is  a 
vehement  outburst  of  anti-feminine  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
chorus,  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  Rebelles,  which  seems  to  show 
that  Macropedius  was  somewhat  of  a  misogynist: 

There's  nothing  in  the  world  more  barbarous  or  shameless 
and  nothing  more  wanton  than  a  bad  woman.  .  . 

It  appears  right,  therefore,  to  accept  Thomas  Best's  characterization 
of  Macropedius  as  a  conservative  and  a  misogynist,  for  it  is  hard  to 
escape  the  impression  that  Macropedius  is  a  believer  in  strict  law  and 
order,  and  it  seems  clear  from  Rebelles  that  he  had  a  rather  low  opinion 
of  woman's  role  in  society.  Yet  it  should  also  be  obvious  that  Macrope- 
dius' portraits  of  school  justice  and  of  female  lack  of  sense  are  reflec- 
tions of  commonly  held  convictions  of  the  age  —  which  is  said  to 
account  for  these  attitudes,  not  to  excuse  them!  And  while  it  is  tempting 
to  take  a  high-minded  view  of  certain  aspects  of  sixteenth-century  society 
by  calling  them  backward  in  relation  to  our  own  enlightened  customs, 
such  a  judgement  would  not  only  distort  the  content  of  Rebelles,  but 
might  actually  hinder  our  appreciation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  play. 
In  other  words,  by  emphasizing  such  negative  (read  backward)  notions 
one  might  be  led  to  think  that  sixteenth-century  society  was  retarded, 
that  its  view  of  women  was  primitive,  and  read  the  play  in  that  particu- 
lar context  —  which  is  to  miss  many  of  its  points,  and  much  of  its 
intended  meaning.  Easy  as  it  is  to  be  carried  away  by  the  seductively 
reahstic  settings  of  Macropedius'  representations  of  Dutch  life,  and  his 
exploitation  of  broad  comedy  situations,  one  might  end  up  by  imposing 
twentieth-century  ideas  on  a  sixteenth-century  play,  a  temptation 
which  Thomas  Best  doesn't  quite  avoid. 
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Any  reasonably  complete  analysis  of  the  play  should  consider  how  its 
ideas  are  integrated  in  the  text.  F  or  MsLcropQUius'  Rebelles  —  while  retain- 
ing many  older,  medieval  elements  —  is  the  work  of  a  self-conscious 
humanist,  steeped  in  the  new  ideas  about  education  that  had  reached 
England  in  1510,  with  the  opening  of  St.  Paul's  School  under  Dean  Colet, 
and  that  were  rapidly  spreading  over  England  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Both  Macropedius'  treatment  of  women  and  his  concern  with  the  rod 
ought  to  be  explained  in  the  context  of  that  new  ideology  of  education. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Macropedius  was  part  of  the  tradition  that 
was  helped  in  being  started  by  his  fellow  countryman  Erasmus,  with 
whom  he  has  much  in  common. 


Roger  Ascham's  The  Scholemaster  (posthumously  published  in  1570) 
owed  its  origin  to  the  story  of  two  schoolboys  who  had  run  away  from 
Eton  for  fear  of  the  whip  of  their  harsh  master,  not  an  uncommon  story 
in  education.  Ascham  complains  rather  bitterly  about  the  quality  of 
many  schoolmasters,  who  are  "of  so  crooked  a  nature,  as,  when  they 
meet  with  a  hard-witted  scholar,  they  rather  break  him  than  bow  him, 
rather  mar  him  than  mend  him."*^  (my  italics)  Such  an  observation  is 
squarely  in  the  tradition  of  Erasmus,*  who  abhorred  most  contemporary 
grammar  school  teachers  for  their  lack  of  training  and  ability,  their  poor 
teaching  methods'  and,  last  but  not  least,  their  intensive  use  of  the 
instrument  for  physical  punishment.  In  order  to  improve  teaching 
methods  Erasmus  suggested  a  separation  between  church  and  school 
(cf.  his  famous  saying,  "Choose  for  your  boy  a  public  school,  or  keep 
him  at  home,"  Woodward  204)  and  the  introduction  of  good  text  books 
instead  of  a  system  of  learning  largely  based  on  memorization.  Erasmus 
himself  contributed  greatly  to  an  improvement  of  methods  by  producing 
De  Ratione  Studii  (Upon  the  Right  Method  of  Instruction,  1511)  while 
his  De  Duplici  Copia  Verborum  ac  Rerum  (1512)  dealt  with  a  variety  of 
topics,  such  as  grammar,  syntax  and  composition,  that  would  be  an 
aid  both  to  Colet  and  the  schoolboys  at  St.  Paul's  (for  whom  the  book 
was  written)  and  to  many  generations  of  schoolboys  to  come. 

While  Erasmus'  personal  involvement  in  education  was  never  again  as 
extensive  as  during  his  Cambridge  period  (15 10-15 15),  his  most  incisive 
remarks  about  educational  method  are  to  be  found  in  his  De  Pueris 
Instituendis  (1529),  which  might  be  called  Erasmus'  Psychology  of 
Education.  And  among  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  this  book  are  his 
formidable  attacks  against  the  physical  abuse  of  children  that  was  so 
current  in  his  time: 

.  .  .there  are  natures  which  you  will  rather  break  than  bend  by  flogging: 
whilst  by  kindness  and  wise  stimulus  you  may  do  anything  with  them. 
I  confess  that  I  personally  am  constituted  in  this  way.  (205) 
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Masters  who  are  conscious  of  their  own  incompetence  are  generally  the 
worst  floggers.  What  else,  indeed,  can  they  do?  They  cannot  teach,  so 
they  beat.  (206) 

If  we  put  away  tyrants  from  their  thrones,  why  do  we  erect  a  new 
tyranny  for  our  sons?  (207) 

Yet  Erasmus  does  not  condemn  all  instances  of  physical  disciplining.  As 
Woodward  points  out,  Erasmus  found  corporal  punishment  unsuited 
"for  any  but  moral  faults."  (Woodward,  p.  100)  All  other  methods 
should  be  tried  first,  but 

should  none  of  these  avail,  then,  if  it  must  be  so,  let  the  rod  be  used 
with  due  regard  to  self-respect  in  the  manner  of  it.  (209) 

In  his  discussion  of  the  role  of  women  in  education,  Erasmus  is  less 
than  enthusiastic.  "No  woman  ought  to  be  allowed  to  strike  a  child," 
says  Woodward,  summarizing  Erasmus'  position,  for  "she  has  not  the 
self-control  required."  (Woodward,  p.  100)  Erasmus'  distrust  of  women 
in  this  matter  goes  quite  far  and  is  based  on  the  notion  that  women  lack 
the  reason  and  the  self-control  that  are  required  of  every  educator: 

Now  as  a  general  principle  I  should  affirm  that  it  is  contrary  to  Nature 
that  men  [read  male  children]  should  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  women;  for  women  are  not  only  lacking  in  the  necessary  self 
control,  but  when  aroused  are  prone  to  extreme  vindictiveness  and 
cruelty.  (204) 

Simply  put,  when  women  are  in  charge  of  education,  they  are  likely  to 
be  more  emotional  than  is  good  for  the  child. 

This  point  about  the  position  of  women  is  a  theoretical  one,  and  one 
that  was  upheld  by  the  church  and  (we  may  assume,  though  this  is  a 
more  thorny  question)  accepted  by  the  people  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  from  Tertullian,  in  the  third  century,  through  Milton: 

. .  .  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem'd; 
For  contemplation  hee  and  valor  form'd, 
For  softness  shee  and  sweet  attractive  Grace, 
Hee  for  God  only,  shee  for  God  in  him: 

{Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV) 

The  position,  however  abhorrent  to  many  men  and  women  today,  seems 
to  represent  both  the  orthodox  doctrine  and  the  social  reality,  and  it 
certainly  represents  them  with  cogency.  The  traditional  view  is  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  observes  that  women 
are  by  nature  subordinate  to  men  "because  the  power  of  rational  dis- 
cernment  is  by  nature  stronger  in  man." 

This  is  close  to  the  view  of  Erasmus,  who  finds  that  women  (at  least 
in  their  function  as  educators)  are  ruled  too  much  by  the  heart,  and  too 
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little  by  reason.  Reason,  ratio,  is  (in  Erasmus'  words)  "at  once  the  en- 
lightened reasoning  of  the  teacher  operating  upon  the  learner,  and  the 
active  reason  of  the  learner  reaching  out  to  meet  it."  (Woodward,  pp. 
79-80)  Man,  the  creature  of  Reason,  doesn't  fully  realize  what  he  owes 
to  Nature,  says  Erasmus  (191).  "Nature,  in  giving  you  a  son,  presents 
you,  let  me  say,  a  rude,  uninformed  creature,  which  it  is  your  part  to 
fashion  so  that  it  may  indeed  become  a  man"  (187),  and  again,  "This 
capacity  for  training  is,  indeed,  the  chief  aptitude  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  humanity"  (184).  Notice  that  Nature,  as  it  is  used  here, 
is  to  be  understood  both  in  its  larger  sense,  and  as  the  specific  condition 
that  allows  a  child  to  be  educated,  so  that  the  act  of  education  becomes 
quite  literally  that  of  bringing  out  (e-ducare)  the  child's  inner  nature,  and 
helping  it  towards  it  development.  This  notion  of  Nature  is  confirmed 
by  Erasmus'  definition  of  it:  "By  Nature,  I  mean,  partly,  innate  capa- 
city for  being  trained,  partly,  native  bent  towards  excellence."  (191) 

Though  the  terms  may  have  changed,  Nature,  as  it  is  defined  by 
Erasmus,  comes  close  to  some  modern  twentieth-century  perceptions  of 
it.  Though  vaguer  in  his  terms,  Robert  Coles,  the  well  known  Harvard 
research  psychiatrist,  means  the  same  thing  when  he  speaks  of  "the 
mystery  of  the  brain's  dynamism,"  in  his  discussion  of  the  early  learning 
process:  "There  is  inherent  in  a  growing  child's  brain,"  says  Coles,  "what 
you  might  almost  call  a  lust  for  confrontation  with  the  world,  for 
comprehension  of  the  world."  He  also  refers  to  it  as  curiosity,  and  as 
"the  innate  developmental  urge  to  explore  and  come  to  grips  with  the 
world." '^ 

I  am  about  to  suggest  that  the  educational  position  of  Macropedius 
resembles  that  of  Erasmus  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  might  be  guessed 
from  a  casual  reading  of  the  play  Rebelles.  With  the  help  of  Erasmus' 
insights  it  is  possible  to  form  a  much  closer  understanding  of  Macro- 
pedius' attitude  towards  physical  punishment  and  the  female  sex  and 
this,  in  turn,  is  bound  to  enhance  our  appreciation  of  the  play's  action 
itself.  Such  a  reading  of  the  play  should  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
Macropedius  does  not  (as  Thomas  Best  believes)  extol  the  "Spare  the 
rod,  spoil  the  child"  principle,  but  only  advocates  physical  punishment 
in  extreme  situations,  and  to  avoid  worse:  as  the  action  of  the  play 
demonstrates,  there  may  be  some  virtue  in  being  thrashed  when  it  keeps 
your  neck  from  being  broken.  The  entire  ideological  paradigm  underly- 
ing the  play  is  one  in  which  Nature  is  seen  as  the  capacity  for  being 
trained,  while  the  play's  action  is  a  drawn  out  exemplum  of  what 
happens  when,  because  of  lack  of  proper  training,  the  course  of  Nature 
is  allowed  to  become  perverted. 

When  we  first  meet  the  two  rascals  Dyscolus  and  Clopicus,  they  are 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  new  teacher  who  is  said  to  be  learned  (doctum) 
and  skilled  (peri turn)  (Act  I,  scene  2).  But  the  mairf  quality  of  Aristippus 
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(who  is,  like  his  creator  Macropedius,  a  Brother  of  the  Common  Life)  is 
his  unusual  reputation  of  teaching  without  using  the  rod.  When  the  boys, 
whose  mothers  have  evidently  no  control  over  them  at  all,  hear  that 
they  will  be  instructed  without  having  their  behinds  whipped,  they  are 
naturally  delighted  —  a  delight  which,  in  a  humorous  separate  scene,  is 
echoed  and  shared  by  two  noisy  devils  who  have  a  minor  role  in  the 
play's  action.  The  devils  see  much  future  gain  for  themselves  (and  for 
their  master  Lucifer)  in  a  situation  which,  as  they  jubilantly  exclaim, 
is  bound  to  bring  the  two  undisciplined  young  fellows  to  the  gallows  in 
no  time  at  all.  And  this  is  exactly  what  happens:  once  the  boys  have 
been  stripped  of  their  money  and  their  outer  garments  by  a  pair  of  par- 
ticularly lively,  well-conceived  parasites,  they  turn  to  thieving  in  order 
to  regain  their  losses  and,  one  suspects,  their  shaken  belief  in  themselves. 
But  even  their  attempt  at  stealing  is  poorly  controlled  and  directed  :  soon 
they  are  arrested  and  —  in  a  display  of  stem  sixteenth-century  jurispru- 
dence -  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging.  Until  the  arrival  of  Aristippus, 
who  intervenes  on  behalf  of  the  boys,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  that 
can  save  their  neck.  But  Aristippus'  argument  is  that  the  boys  are  his 
pupils  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  his  protection,  and  in  a  swift  reversal  of 
the  action  the  judge  complies.  All  that  is  left  is  for  the  boys  to  be  flogged 
in  accordance  with  Aristippus's  argument  that  whipping  will  sufficiently 
correct  the  situation,  an  argument  with  which  the  boys  are  quite  willing 
to  agree.  So  the  rod  has  the  final  part  of  the  action  in  this  play,  but  it  is 
used  as  a  last  resort,  i.e.,  in  order  to  bend  rather  than  to  break,  and  in  a 
situation  with  which  Erasmus  too  would  have  agreed. ^^ 

The  position  of  Macropedius  towards  women  is  more  complex  parti- 
cularly because  he  evidently  wasn't  much  of  a  woman  lover  (a  chorus 
passage  in  the  play  Aluta  bluntly  observes  that  a  man's  worst  fate  is  to 
have  a  stupid  woman:  Nil  gravius  est  viro  bono/Quam  habere  stultum 
coniugem).  Yet  the  main  reason  for  the  unflattering  portrait  of  the  two 
women  in  Rebelles  is  clearly  their  much  too  soft-hearted  sympathy  for 
their  boys,  even  after  they  have  totally  lost  control  over  their  educational 
and  moral  progress.  Both  this  sympathy  and  their  lack  of  control  in 
confrontation  are  shown  as  weaknesses  of  reason,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
passage  in  which  Cacolalia  confronts  Aristippus,  after  the  boys  have  been 
caned  for  playing  at  dice  and  fighting  during  school  hours.  When  Aris- 
tippus, without  losing  his  calm,  points  out  that  the  two  boys  might  end 
up  on  the  gallows  —  in  which  case  their  mothers  will  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  their  lack  of  sense  and  indulgQncQ  (amentia  and  indulgentia) 
—  Cacolalia,  still  furious  over  the  beating  of  her  darling,  runs  out  of 
terms  of  abuse,  and  attacks  and  strikes  the  teacher. 

Even  for  a  play  in  the  New  Comedy  style.  Rebelles  is  a  savage  play. 
Human  relations  are  marred  throughout  by  musunderstanding  and 
physical  abuse.  In  the  early  part  of  the  play  Philotecnia  complains  to 
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Cacolalia  that  her  hips  and  shoulders  are  black  and  blue  from  the  beating 
she  received  from  her  husband.  Cacolalia,  in  turn,  boasts  of  the  power 
she  has  over  her  man,  and  describes  with  relish  how  she  hit  him  over  the 
head  with  a  chair.  With  such  lack  of  understanding  prevailing  between 
husbands  and  wives,  one  ceases  to  wonder  why  the  men  don't  look  after 
the  education  of  their  off-spring.  In  Petriscus  (1536)  which  closely 
follows  the  pattern  of  Rebelles,  much  of  the  implied  blame  for  the 
mother's  mismanagement  of  her  son's  education  is  reserved  for  her 
husband  Galenus,  a  feeble  man.  Fearful  of  his  overbearing  wife,  he  yields 
to  her  the  control  over  his  son's  education,  and  escapes  to  the  tavern  as 
much  as  he  can.  Thus  Galenus  is  more  than  a  stock  character  who  is  the 
object  of  his  wife's  aggression  and  the  audience's  laughter,  in  turns:  he 
becomes  a  central  character  whose  weakness  constitutes  a  key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  play.  Likewise  Rebelles,  if  read  at  this  serious  level,  be- 
comes a  story  about  the  do's  and  don't's  of  education.  One  can  certainly 
sympathize  with  the  two  mothers  whose  abhorrence  of  beating  is  an 
indication  that  they  intend  to  break  out  of  the  circle  of  violence,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  next  generation  is  concerned.  Even  so  the  play  makes  it 
clear  that  the  women  have  insufficient  control,  both  over  themselves 
and  their  children,  to  handle  the  education  of  their  sons.  The  nature  of 
the  boys  must,  in  accordance  with  Erasmus'  principles  oï  Natura,  be 
adjusted  and  bent  by  a  firmer  hand  than  theirs. 

*   *   * 

With  so  much  resemblance  between  Erasmus'  and  Macropedius'  edu- 
cational principles,  a  few  words  should  be  added  about  the  things  that 
set  them  apart.  In  his  understanding  of  the  great  power  of  Nature  (the 
child's  native  bent  towards  excellence)  Erasmus  was  probably  more 
optimistic  than  his  younger  compatriot.  Maybe  he  could  more  easily  be 
generous  in  his  ideas  because  he  did  not  spend  much  time  applying  them 
inside  the  class  room:  Erasmus  was  never  able  to  see  himself  as  a  profes- 
sional teacher,  not  even  in  a  professor's  chair.  Thus  when  Colet  expressed 
the  desire  to  have  Erasmus  as  his  principal  at  St.  Paul's  School,  he  either 
was  not  realistic  or  he  was  writing  in  jest. 

Above  all,  the  difference  between  the  two  men  comes  down  to  a 
difference  in  genius,  temperament  and  choice  of  profession.  Carefully 
(though  not  always  successfully)  steering  away  from  educational  practice 
(how  gladly  he  abandoned  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Boerio's  two  sons,  in 
Italy,  at  the  end  of  1506)  Erasmus  was  destined  to  become  the  spokes- 
man for  the  New  Learning  and  the  most  prominent  man  of  letters  of  his 
age  —  a  reputation  still  intact  today.  In  contrast,  Macropedius  climbed 
up  to  become  principal  of  his  school  and  a  respected  member  of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Utrecht.  He  divided  his  time  between  his  educational  and 
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administrative  duties  and  had  to  steal  from  both  in  order  to  write  school 
primers  and  plays  for  the  Carnival  season.  The  plays  remain  as  his  per- 
manent claim  to  fame,  and  rightly  so.  Though  coarse,  they  are  entertain- 
ing and  full  of  life;  though  not  without  pedantry,  they  are  authentic  in 
outlook  and  provide  fascinating  glimpses  of  a  society  that  was  beginning 
to  be  touched  by  the  ideals  of  Renaissance  humanism. 

McGill  University 


Notes 

1  The  only  modem  edition  is  that  edited  by  Johannes  Bolte  (Berlin,  1897). 

2  Cf.  R.C.  Engelberts,  Georgius  Macropedius:  Bassanis  (Tilburg,  1968),  p.  25. 

3  Though  practically  unknown  today,  Macropedius  was  once  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
playwrigiits  of  Europe.  Among  the  other  prominent  dramatists  of  the  period  are  the  Italian 
Ariosto  (1474-1533)  and  the  Dutchman  Willem  de  Voider  (usually  known  as  Gnaphaeus, 
1493-1568).  The  latter's  Acolastus  (1529)  was  so  popular  that  forty-seven  editions  of  it  had 
appeared  by  1585.  Macropedius'  most  popular  play,  Hecastus  (1539),  a  Breughelian,  rather 
fleshed-out  version  of  Everyman/ Elckerlijc,  ran  through  many  separate  editions  both  during 
its  author's  life-time  and  in  the  course  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  During 
the  same  period  it  was  translated  into  a  variety  of  languages  and  frequently  performed  all 
over  Europe,  including  in  towns  as  far  apart  as  Danzig,  Prague  and  Munich.  (See  Thomas  Best, 
Macropedius,  New  York,  1972,  p.  24,  and  Engelberts,  p.  31.) 

4  Engelberts  gives  a  rather  detailed,  if  uneven,  survey  of  Macropedius'  life  and  publications. 

5  The  study  of  Macropedius'  work  has  only  recently  gained  some  momentum,  and  so  far  none 
of  his  twelve  plays  are  available  in  English.  The  best  introduction  is  Thomas  Best's  mono- 
graph in  Twayne's  World  Authors  Series. 

6  The  translation  is  by  Yehudi  Lindeman. 

7  Roger  Ascham,  TTie  Scholemaster,  ed.  R.J.  Schoeck  (Don  Mills,  Ont.,  1966),  p.  25. 

8  In  other  matters,  such  as  his  method  for  teaching  Latin,  Ascham  is  too  much  of  a  Ciceronian 
to  resemble  Erasmus.  Cf.  C.S.  Lewis,  English  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  Excluding 
Drama  (Oxford,  1954),  p.  281. 

9  See  W.H.  Woodward,  éd.,  Desiderius  Erasmus  Concerning  the  Aim  and  Method  of  Education 
(New  York,  1904  and  1964),  pp.  204-05.  All  references  (most  of  them  to  the  De  Pueris 
Instituendis,  of  1529)  will  be  to  this  edition.  The  numbers  of  the  pages  appear  in  my  text 
between  parentheses. 

10  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologiae:  Latin  Text  and  English  Translation  (New  York, 
1963-     ),  1,92,1. 

11  Robert  Coles,  The  Place  of  the  Child,  from  a  transcript  made  available  by  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  based  on  three  radio  talks  given  for  CBC's  Ideas  series. 

12  Cf.  Erasmus'  injunction  to  the  teacher:  "Warn  him  of  the  fate  of  those  who  by  neglect  of 
high  wisdom  have  sunk  into  contempt,  poverty,  disgrace  and  evil  life.  These  are  your  instru- 
ments of  discipline,  my  Christian  teacher,  worthy  of  your  calling  and  of  your  flock.  But 
should  none  of  these  avail,  then,  if  it  must  be  so,  let  the  rod  be  used  with  due  regard  to  self- 
respect  in  the  manner  of  it."  (Woodward,  p.  209.) 


"Good  Works  are  Detrimental 
to  Salvation":  Amsdorf 's  Use  of 
Luther's  Words  in  Controversy 

ROBERT  KOLB 


As  the  Protestant  reformers  died,  their  successors  sorted  and  solidified 
the  insights  and  institutions  which  constituted  their  legacy.  This  process 
involved  numerous  disputes,  for  among  their  disciples  there  had  developed 
divergences  of  opinion  regarding  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  re- 
formers' message.  Within  German  Lutheranism  a  number  of  such  disputes 
were  closely  related  to  Luther's  primary  question:  how  does  a  person 
become  righteous  before  God?  Especially  in  Saxony  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  disputed  questions  which  affected  the  under- 
standing of  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith;  the  role  of  human 
works  in  the  Christian  life  was  the  subject  of  sharp  exchanges  during  one 
such  dispute. 

These  disputes  within  German  Lutheran  ranks  were  largely  ended 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  of  1577.  This  docu- 
ment carefully  presented  what  its  formulators  believed  was  Luther's  true 
teaching  on  a  number  of  controverted  issues.  It  also  condemned  opposing 
doctrines,  among  them  the  proposition,  "Good  works  are  detrimental  to 
salvation."^  The  dispute  behind  this  condemnation  not  only  illustrates 
the  moods  and  concerns  which  dominated  the  Late  Reformation  in 
Saxony  but  also  offers  insights  into  Luther's  early  understanding  of  the 
way  of  salvation  and  his  struggle  against  late  medieval  popular  views  of 
works  —  even  though  the  Formula's  rejection  of  the  proposition,  because 
of  a  suspicion  of  "Epicureanism,"  misrepresents  the  historical  contro- 
versy and  the  original  intent  and  understanding  of  the  proposition.  The 
claim,  "good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation,"  was  advanced  by  one 
of  Luther's  earliest  converts,  Nikolaus  von  Amsdorf,  in  the  midst  of  the 
"Majoristic"  controversy  of  the  1550s.  The  controversy,  which  took  its 
name  from  Georg  Major,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  concerned 
his  proposition,  "good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation."^ 

Amsdorf  was  already  teaching  on  the  arts  faculty  at  Wittenberg  when 
Luther  arrived  there,  and  in  1516  he  committed  himself  to  Luther's 
developing  cause.  Luther's  early  struggles  against  medieval  concepts  of 
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salvation  and  ecclesiastical  authority  had  firmly  shaped  Amsdorfs  new 
faith  by  the  time  he  left  Wittenberg  in  1524  for  Magdeburg.  There,  as 
ecclesiastical  superintendent,  he  directed  the  Evangelical  church  during 
the  years  when  the  city  was  being  won  for  Luther's  Reformation.  From 
1542  to  1546  he  served  as  Evangelical  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Naumburg- 
Zeitz.  Forced  into  retirement  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Smalcald  War, 
Amsdorf  spent  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life  embroiled  in  a  series  of 
controversies  among  Luther's  followers  over  the  proper  interpretation 
of  Luther's  message.  Most  of  these  controversies  evolved  from  an  eccle- 
siastical compromise  composed  by  members  of  what  became  known  as 
the  "Philippist"  party  within  Saxon  Lutheranism,  led  by  Philip  Melanch- 
thon  and  several  of  his  disciples.  Their  "Leipzig  Interim,"  written  in  late 
1548  at  the  behest  of  the  new  Saxon  elector,  Moritz,  attempted  to  fend 
off  Emperor  Charles  V  and  his  troops,  who  wished  to  enforce  the 
emperor's  "Augsburg  Interim"  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  life 
in  the  Protestant  parts  of  Germany.  The  Leipzig  Interim  established 
ecclesiastical  practices  and  doctrinal  statements  designed  to  make  the 
emperor  think  that  Moritz's  regime  was  complying  with  imperial  policy 
while  actually  preserving  Lutheran  teaching.  The  document  was  based 
upon  the  belief  that  compromises  on  indifferent  matters,  "adiaphora," 
were  not  of  critical  importance.  Moritz's  Interim  aroused  severe  criticism 
outside  his  own  lands,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  which  was 
resisting  Charles  V  and  harbouring  critics  of  the  imperial  Augsburg 
Interim.  A  bitter  pamphlet  war  broke  out  between  the  Magdeburgers  and 
Moritz's  theologians  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  This 
dispute,  called  the  "adiaphoristic"  controversy,  initiated  a  quarter 
century  of  controversy  between  the  Philippists  and  Amsdorfs  party, 
the  "Gnesio-Lutherans."  While  the  Philippists  were  more  conservative 
from  a  late  medieval  viewpoint  on  a  number  of  theological  issues  and  in 
various  attitudes  toward  ecclesiastical  practice,  the  Gnesio-Lutherans 
tended  to  interpret  Luther's  message  more  radically.  Led  by  Matthias 
Flacius  Illyricus,  Nikolaus  Gallus,  and  Amsdorf,  this  party  attacked 
Moritz  and  his  theologians,  including  Melanchthon,  for  their  attempt  to 
compromise  with  the  papal  party.  They  advanced  the  thesis  which  forms 
the  basis  of  Formula  of  Concord  article  ten:  "in  time  of  persecution, 
nothing  is  adiaphora."^ 

In  one  of  his  attacks  on  the  Philippists  in  late  1551  Amsdorf  singled 
out  two  former  friends  of  his  who  remained  at  Wittenberg  with  Melanch- 
thon, Johann  Bugenhagen  and  Georg  Major,  for  criticism;  he  assailed 
the  Leipzig  Interim's  assertion  that  human  virtues  —  among  them  faith, 
love,  hope  —  are  necessary  for  salvation."* 

Georg  Major  and  Amsdorf  may  have  become  good  friends  as  early  as 
the  15 10s  when  Amsdorf  taught  and  Major  studied  at  Wittenberg.  They 
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certainly  were  well  acquainted  while  Major  taught  in  Magdeburg  under 
Amsdorfs  superintendency,  1529-1537.  Their  friendship  had  dissolved 
rather  slowly  under  the  stresses  of  controversy  over  the  Interims,  but 
Amsdorfs  published  criticism  of  Major's  role  in  the  adiaphoristic  dispute 
set  the  scene  for  a  prolonged  controversy  between  them.^  For  Major 
replied  in  his  own  defense  and  stated  in  passing,  "I  have  previously  taught 
and  still  teach  and  want  to  teach  my  whole  life  that  good  works  are 
necessary  for  salvation,  and  I  say  openly  and  with  plain  words  that  no 
one  will  be  saved  through  evil  works  and  no  one  will  be  saved  without 
good  works."  He  called  those  who  teach  otherwise  accursed.^ 

Major  apparently  did  not  realize  the  impact  which  his  espousal  of  the 
proposition,  "good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation,"  would  have  on 
Amsdorf.  He  should  have,  for  he  had  arrived  in  Magdeburg  toward  the 
end  of  a  bitter  fight  between  that  city's  Roman  party  and  its  Evangelical 
superintendent,  Amsdorf.  The  cathedral  canons  there  had  attacked 
Amsdorf  on  the  issue  of  good  works,  among  others,  and  had  tried  to 
snuff  out  the  infant  Evangelical  movement  as  they  condemned  Amsdorf 
for  denying  that  good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation.'' 

Amsdorf  attacked  Major's  proposition,  "good  works  are  necessary  for 
salvation,"  because,  he  argued,  it  could  not  be  understood  in  any  other 
way  except  that  good  works  earn  salvation  for  those  who  do  them. 
Major  disavowed  that  interpretation  repeatedly  throughout  the  next 
few  years,  but  the  several  interpretations  which  he  offered  for  his  pro- 
position did  not  allay  Amsdorfs  fears  that  common  people,  steeped  in 
medieval  concepts  of  works-righteousness,  would  not  understand  Major's 
glosses.  In  spite  of  Major's  explanations  Amsdorf  and  his  friends  re- 
mained convinced  that  Major's  statements  were  suggesting  that  human 
actions  do  play  some  role  in  the  salvation  of  the  believer.*  Several 
colleagues  joined  Amsdorf  in  attacking  Major  and  his  friend,  Justus 
Menius,  who  attempted  to  reinterpret  Major's  proposition  while  main- 
taining a  strong  opposition  to  antinomianism,  the  view  that  the  law 
plays  no  role  in  the  life  of  the  Christian.^  During  the  1550s  and  1560s 
the  dispute  simmered  as  it  went  through  several  stages,  including 
Amsdorfs  attempt  to  clarify  the  matter  with  his  proposition,  "good 
works  are  detrimental  to  salvation." 

Amsdorf  and  Major  were  never  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  charged  ecclesiastical-political  situation  in 
Saxony  during  the  1550s  and  the  growing  personal  bitterness  between 
colleagues  of  the  two  prevented  reconciliation.  Furthermore,  they 
differed  in  background,  experience,  and  theological  orientation. 
Amsdorf  had  shared  Luther's  earliest  struggles  against  medieval  concepts 
of  salvation;  as  a  young  student  he  had  received  the  same  scholastic 
instruction  which  Luther  had,  and  he  never  stopped  reacting  against  it 
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once  Luther  had  transformed  his  thought.  Major  had  imbibed  the 
humanistic  concerns  of  Melanchthon  as  he  learned  Luther's  theology. 
He  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  electoral  Saxon  consistory  and  thus 
developed  a  concern  for  public  order  and  moraHty.  Amsdorfs  experiences 
at  Luther's  side  in  Wittenberg  and  his  later  tribulations  with  the  cathedral 
canons  in  Magdeburg  had  made  his  theology  basically  theocentric,  react- 
ing against  the  anthropocentrism  of  medieval  popular  belief.  Major,  on 
the  other  hand,  shared  Melanchthon's  fear  of  libertinism  and  reacted 
with  his  preceptor  against  ethical  indifference  by  attempting  to  develop 
effective  ways  of  cultivating  Christian  living  among  first  and  second 
generation  Lutherans.  Finally,  both  Major  and  Amsdorf  refused  to  recog- 
nize that  they  were  using  different  definitions  of  the  fundamental  terms 
of  their  dispute,  for  example,  of  the  word  "salvation."  Major  defined 
salvation  as  the  state  in  which  the  justified  believer  lives;  Amsdorf 
believed  that  salvation  meant  the  dynamic  action  of  God  which  frees 
sinners  from  guilt  and  ensures  them  life  with  God  forever. 

That  definition  determined  Amsdorfs  counter-proposition,  "good 
works  are  detrimental  to  salvation."  In  1557,  in  an  introduction  to 
Luther's  sermons  on  John  18-20,  Amsdorf  wrote  that  Luther  would 
surely  have  condemned  Major  and  his  followers,  for  Luther  had  written 
"everywhere  and  particularly  in  [his  lectures  on]  Galatians,  that  good 
works  are  not  only  not  necessary  but  even  detrimental  to  salvation."  He 
continued  with  the  words  he  claimed  to  be  citing  from  Luther: 

Teaching  and  stressing  works  as  necessary  for  salvation  does  more  and 
greater  harm  than  human  reason  can  ever  grasp  or  understand.  For  not 
only  is  the  recognition  of  grace  obscured  through  it,  but  Christ  with  all 
his  benefits  is  thereby  torn  away  and  the  whole  gospel.  .  .  is  perverted. ^^ 

Scholars  have  puzzled  over  the  source  of  Amsdorfs  citation  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  these  words  in  this  form  in  Luther. ^^  However,  the 
key  elements  of  this  quotation  are  to  be  found  in  Luther's  discussion  of 
Galatians  1 ,  6-7  in  his  Commentary  on  Galatians,  based  on  his  lectures 
of  1531,  first  published  in  1535.  There  Luther  spoke  of  false  prophets 
who  taught  "that  in  addition  to  faith  in  Christ  the  works  of  the  law  of 
God  were  also  necessary  for  salvation."  Several  paragraphs  later  he  stated, 

It  seems  to  be  a  trivial  matter  to  teach  the  law  and  affirm  works,  but 
this  does  more  damage  than  human  reason  can  imagine.  Not  only  does 
it  mar  and  obscure  the  knowledge  of  grace,  but  it  also  removes  Christ 
and  all  his  blessings,  and  it  completely  overthrows  the  gospel. . .  }^ 

This  is  indeed  the  source  of  Amsdorfs  citation. 

Amsdorf  always  intended  his  proposition  to  be  understood  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Luther's  discussion  in  his  Galatians  commentary 
was  meant:  reliance  on  good  works  prevents  the  sinner  from  trusting  in 
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the  only  source  of  salvation,  God's  grace  in  Jesus  Christ.  During  the  period 
in  which  Amsdorf  and  Luther  worked  together  in  Wittenberg,  Luther 
had  occasionally  referred  to  the  detrimental  nature  ofgood  works  when- 
ever they  are  brought  into  the  discussion  of  justification  or  salvation.  In 
1516  he  had  stated  in  a  sermon  that,  for  the  person  who  has  not  been 
perfectly  mortified,  virtues  and  good  works  are  more  detrimental  than 
sins;  in  the  early  1520s  a  number  of  his  tracts  or  sermons  referred  to 
the  detrimental  nature  of  human  works  in  regard  to  justification  or 
salvation.  He  specifically  applied  the  words  "detrimental  to  salvation" 
to  human  works  in  certain  cases. ^^ 

Amsdorf,  in  his  first  published  work,  A  Christian  Meditation  on  How 
to  Pray  the  Our  Father,  Drawn  from  the  Sermons  of  Doctor  Martin 
Luther,  printed  in  1519,  repeated  these  words  which  he  had  learned 
from  Luther.  In  this  tract  he  referred  to  the  quality  of  his  works,  not 
just  to  trust  in  them,  but  by  using  the  concept  of  the  detrimental  nature 
of  human  works  he  destroyed  any  possible  basis  for  salvation  in  human 
moral  conduct.  God's  grace  is  completely  responsible  for  salvation  since 
even  the  best  of  human  actions  are  worthy  in  his  sight  only  because  he 
accepts  them  in  his  mercy  apart  from  their  own  intrinsic  worth.  In 
prayer  form  Amsdorf  wrote, 

I  am  so  sick,  so  poor,  so  wretched,  so  wounded  —  yes,  half  dead  —  that 
even  the  good  work  which  I  perform  is  not  good  for  me  but  rather 
detrimental  and  damning.  You  will  accept  it  only  out  of  your  tender, 
pure  mercy,  completely  without  any  merit  of  my  own,  by  grace. ^^ 

This  attitude  still  determined  his  view  of  good  works  nearly  four  decades 
later. 

Because  he  believed  he  was  simply  repeating  Luther's  own  position, 
Amsdorf  probably  did  not  anticipate  any  criticism  of  his  proposition, 
"good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation,"  when  he  published  it  in  1557. 
He  received  surprisingly  little  criticism,  considering  the  atmosphere  of 
antagonism  and  animosity  which  existed  and  the  fact  that  his  proposition 
was  so  obviously  and  easily  open  to  misinterpretation.  A  few  critics 
protested  his  position  inside  the  church  of  ducal  Saxony,  the  principality 
where  the  aging  Amsdorf  exercised  considerable,  though  informal, 
authority.  Amsdorf  had  recently  engaged  in  dispute  with  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  theological  faculty  at  the  ducal  Saxon  University  of  Jena  and 
the  ecclesiastical  superintendent  in  Jena,  Andreas  Hugel.  Amsdorf  men- 
tioned only  Hugel  in  his  rejoinder  to  local  critics;  even  Hu gel's  name  was 
disguised  under  a  pun,  "Master  Klugel,"  a  play  on  the  pastor's  name 
and  the  German  word  for  "clever."  ^^ 

From  outside  ducal  Saxony  came  some  public  disapproval  of  Amsdorf 's 
proposition,  for  example,  in  Georg  Major's  Confession  on  the  Article  of 
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Justification,  published  in  1558.  Major  regretted  the  encouragement  that 
those  who  impiously  write  that  good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation 
were  giving  to  those  antinomians  who  were  arguing  that  the  law  has 
nothing  to  say  to  the  Christian. ^^  Major  was  echoing  Melanchthon's 
judgement,  recorded  in  an  unpublished  memorandum  on  religious  dis- 
putes prepared  for  Elector  August  of  Saxony  in  December  1557. 
Melanchthon  condemned  the  proposition,  "good  works  are  detrimental 
to  salvation,"  as  coarse  antinomianism.^'' 

Melanchthon  and  his  colleagues  did  not  launch  a  wide-spread  attack 
on  Amsdorfs  proposition,  however.  The  sniping  between  Amsdorf  and 
his  opponents  did  produce  one  tract  exclusively  dedicated  to  discussing 
the  detrimental  nature  of  good  works  for  salvation  —  from  Amsdorf 
himself.  That  tract  appeared  in  1559  under  the  title  That  the  Proposition 
"Good  Works  are  Detrimental  to  Salvation  "  is  a  Correct,  True  Christian 
Proposition,  Taugh  t  and  Preached  by  Sain  ts  Paul  and  Lu  ther.  ^  ^  Although 
Amsdorf  attacked  Major's  critique  of  his  proposition,  issued  the  previous 
year  in  his  Confession,  censure  from  those  he  counted  as  friends  actually 
prompted  his  writing  this  tract.  Internal  evidence  points  to  Hugel  as  the 
provocateur^'  though  comrades  on  the  university  faculty,  particularly 
Viktorin  Strigel,  probably  supported  his  criticism  of  Amsdorf.  There  is 
absolutely  no  basis  for  the  suggestion  that  Amsdorf  may  have  been 
reacting  to  criticism  from  his  close  friends,  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus 
and  Johann  Wigand,  in  this  tract. ^° 

Amsdorf  began  by  making  his  view  of  good  works  clear:  "good  works 
are  not  necessary  for  salvation,  but  nonetheless  they  certainly  are  neces- 
sary for  the  new  life  of  a  Christian  as  signs,  witnesses,  and  fruits  of 
faith." ^*  However,  the  wisdom  of  this  world  misleads  people  into 
believing  that  good  works  merit  salvation,  Amsdorf  observed.  Luther 
had  written  repeatedly  against  the  false  teaching  of  the  "sophists"  who 
taught  that  the  man  "who  does  what  is  in  him"  merits  grace.  This  was  a 
reference  to  the  understanding  of  salvation  taught  by  the  Tubingen 
theologian,  Gabriel  Biel  (1420-1495),  whose  thought  dominated  the 
instruction  given  Luther  and  Amsdorf  as  they  had  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity. Biel  was  a  butt  of  Amsdorfs  attacks  on  scholastic  theology.  ^^ 
Amsdorf  unfairly  implied  that  the  "Majorists"  were  advancing  a  view  of 
salvation  similar  to  Biel's.  He  intended  to  take  up  the  cudgel  against 
that  view  by  advancing  the  same  proposition  which  Luther  had  used 
against  Biel,  "good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation." 

In  his  tract  Amsdorf  did  not  merely  quote  Luther  in  defense  of  these 
words.  That  the  proposition  had  firm  scriptural  support,  Amsdorf  was 
convinced.  The  prophets  had  taught  that  the  good  works  of  the  Jews, 
such  as  sacrificing  and  incense,  were  sins  and  idolatry  (he  seems  to  have 
cited  Isaiah  1,  1 1-13  at  this  point),  and  Paul  wrote  that  "all  who  rely  on 
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the  works  of  the  law  are  under  a  curse"  (Gal.  3,  10).^^  Elsewhere 
Amsdorf  cited  Philippians  3,  6-7  in  defense  of  his  proposition;  there 
Paul  confessed  that  his  blameless  righteousness  under  the  law  was  a 
"detriment"  to  him,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  which  Amsdorf  cited. ^"^ 

Amsdorf  s  view  of  the  role  which  good  works  play  in  salvation  was 
based  on  his  conviction  that  the  best  of  human  works  are  sinful.  Outside 
of  grace  no  one,  no  human  work,  is  good  in  God's  sight.^^  They  are 
imperfect  and  impure  and  thus  fall  short  of  the  demands  of  God's  judge- 
ment. The  works  which  Christian  faith  produces  are  also  incomplete,  but 
God  graciously  accepts  them  for  Christ's  sake  on  account  of  faith. 
Another  of  his  comments  illustrates  Amsdorf  s  understanding  of  the 
continuing  role  of  sin  in  the  Christian's  life.  Because  sin  is  not  eradicated 
from  the  believer's  life,  it  continues  to  plague  him.  The  believing  heart, 
which  is  producing  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  does  fall  into  sin.  But  when  the 
pious  falter,  they  quickly  turn  away  from  their  sin.  A  spark  of  faith 
remains  in  the  believer;  he  holds  to  the  Word  as  he  lives  in  hope  and 
waits  for  the  help  which  is  certain  to  come  to  those  who  believe. ^^ 

By  pointing  out  that  good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation,  he  was 
not  encouraging  Epicureanism,  however,  Amsdorf  insisted.  For  he  was 
not  thereby  teaching  that  the  fruits  of  faith  are  either  unnecessary  or 
incidental  to  the  Christian  Hfe.  Good  works  must  result  from  faith  and 
rebirth,  for  the  new  life  created  by  faith  is  the  beginning  of  eternal  life 
itself.  While  the  believer  is  given  new  life  because  of  faith,  not  at  all 
because  of  works,  as  a  new  creature  and  child  of  God  he  is  capable  of 
performing  good  works  and  serving  God  in  holiness  and  righteousness. 
As  long  as  faith  exists,  it  produces  good  works.  These  works  do  not 
preserve  or  retain  the  salvation  or  righteousness  which  God  has  given; 
that  takes  place  only  through  faith.  Likewise,  it  is  not  some  sinful  action 
which  causes  the  loss  of  righteousness  and  salvation;  unbelief  has  des- 
troyed that  righteousness  before  the  outward  act  of  sin  is  committed. 
This  position,  too,  repeats  a  concept  which  Luther  had  expressed  while 
Amsdorf  was  still  his  colleague  at  Wittenberg.^''  At  the  same  point  in 
this  tract  Amsdorf  also  made  use  of  an  illustration  which  he  had  learned 
from  Luther  forty  years  earlier:  the  believer  is  like  a  good  tree  which 
produces  good  fruit.  The  tree  must  first  be  good  before  it  can  produce 
good  fruit.  The  good  fruit  does  not  make  the  tree  good,  but  rather  the 
tree  produces  fruit  according  to  its  nature. ^^  Amsdorf  was  concerned 
that  Christians  live  a  holy  life;  he  was  not  an  antinomian.^^  He  was  even 
more  concerned  that  Christians  not  think  that  their  own  deeds  could 
contribute  to  their  own  salvation  or  ensure  the  retention  of  God's  favor. 
Because  he  believed  that  the  popular  definition  of  good  works  equated 
that  term  with  meritorious  human  action  in  the  process  of  salvation,  he 
was  confident  that  his  proposition  stated  a  Biblical  principle  clearly. 
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He  was  obviously  mistaken  about  its  clarity,  but  the  fact  that  his  tract 
did  not  elicit  more  criticism  indicates  that  even  his  foes  recognized  the 
intent  of  his  proposition.  His  opponents  shared  his  commitment  to 
Luther's  principles;  on  the  other  hand,  they  feared  that  words  which 
could  be  construed  as  antinomian  would  create  libertinism  and  public 
disorder.  Furthermore,  they  were  not  above  using  such  an  ambiguous 
proposition  for  their  own  polemical  purposes.  However,  they  did  not 
take  issue  with  his  contention  that  good  works  play  no  part  whatsoever 
in  bringing  about  the  justification  of  the  sinner. 

The  Philippist  friends  of  Major  occasionally  alluded  to  Amsdorf  s 
proposition  in  broadsides  aimed  at  the  followers  of  Flacius,  usually 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  aging  bishop,  Luther's  close  friend. 
Major  himself  again  criticized  those  who  teach  that  good  works  are  detri- 
mental to  salvation  in  the  preface  to  his  postil,  or  sermon  book,  on  the 
epistle  lessons  for  the  Sundays  of  the  church  year,  published  in  1562. 
There  he  commented  on  the  madness  which  advanced  that  idea  and  the 
opinions  which  he  unfairly  associated  with  it,  for  example,  regarding  the 
performance  of  good  works  as  an  indifferent  matter  or  teaching  that 
good  works  may  or  may  not  be  performed  as  the  Christian  wishes. 
Amsdorf  prepared  a  reply  to  Major's  attack  on  "the  Flacianists" ;  it 
remained  in  manuscript.  In  it  he  reiterated  that  good  works  cannot  merit 
salvation  and  therefore  are  detrimental  to  those  who  want  to  rely  on 
them  to  be  saved.  He  appealed  again  to  Paul  and  Luther  in  defense  of 
his  concept,  and  he  heatedly  denied  the  implications  which  Major  had 
drawn  from  his  proposition.^® 

In  the  same  year,  1562,  Amsdorf  s  assertion  of  the  detrimental  nature 
of  good  works  in  the  discussion  of  justification  also  elicited  comment 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  who  had  succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  Naumburg 
after  the  Smalcald  War,  Julius  von  Pflug.  Alongside  his  rejection  of  the 
belief  that  in  and  of  themselves  the  sinner's  good  works  are  mortally 
sinful,  Pflug  condemned  the  view  that  good  works  are  detrimental  to 
salvation,  in  a  public  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  Roman  faith  in  his 
largely  EvangeHcal  diocese.  Cyriakus  Spangenberg,  a  younger  Gnesio- 
Lutheran  admirer  of  Amsdorf,  published  a  critique  of  Pflug's  tract,  and 
in  it  he  defended  Luther  and  Amsdorf,  explaining  their  views  of  good 
works  in  the  context  of  their  understanding  of  justification  by  grace 
through  faith  in  Christ.^ ^ 

The  most  extensive  public  attack  on  Amsdorf  s  proposition  also 
appeared  in  1562  in  a  pseudonymous  tract  issued  by  another  Evangelical. 
Occasioned  in  part  by  Amsdorf  s  tract  of  the  same  year  against  the 
monastic  canonical  hours  (a  system  for  daily  worship),  this  attack  referred 
to  Amsdorf  by  name  —  as  a  "madman  who  never  could  do  anything  like 
a  rational  being,  as  Philip  Melanchthon  used  to  say  about  him."  Unjustly 
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but  understandably  the  author,  probably  writing  from  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Amsdorf  s  foes,  Leipzig  or  Wittenberg,  accused  him  of  trying 
to  plant  poisonous  trees  which  would  produce  hellish  fruits  instead  of 
fruits  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  suggested  that  the  devil  was  using 
Amsdorf  as  his  instrument  to  lead  people  into  the  sins  of  the  flesh  and 
expressed  his  fear  that  Amsdorf  s  raving  and  raging  would  incite  the 
common  people  to  a  new  outbreak  of  revolt  and  bloodshed.  The  tract 
overlooked  Amsdorfs  claim  to  be  reproducing  Luther's  thought  com- 
pletely as  it  simply  dismissed  his  proposition  as  devilish  and  new,  heresy 
which  had  never  been  heard  of  before  —  comparable  to  the  fleshly 
heresies  of  Simon  Magus,  Basilides,  and  Eunomius.  The  author  himself 
confessed  that  sinners  are  justified  alone  by  God's  grace  through  faith 
in  Christ,  and  he  went  on  to  insist  that  the  justified  person  is  sanctified. 
The  believer  produces  good  works  which  are  not  only  not  detrimental 
to  salvation  but  are  good  in  themselves  and  will  receive  temporal  and 
eternal  rewards.^^  With  that  conclusion,  that  believers'  good  works  are 
good  in  themselves,  Amsdorf  would  have  disagreed,  for  that  would  imply 
that  they  are  good  apart  from  Christ.  Amsdorf  certainly  would  also  have 
objected  to  the  polemical  misrepresentation  of  his  position.  Apparently, 
however,  he  did  not  rise  to  the  challenge  of  this  brief  attack  as  his 
life  ebbed. 

Amsdorfs  friends  did  not  publicly  support  his  proposition  in  the 
years  around  1559;  they  avoided  using  it.  Johann  Wigand,  a  Magdeburg 
pastor  who  joined  the  Jena  faculty  in  1560,  did  defend  it  in  correspon- 
dence, however.  Writing  a  reply  to  a  printed  criticism  by  Hieronymus 
Weller,  a  superintendent  in  Saxon  Freiburg,  Wigand  argued  that  in  dis- 
cussing justification  it  ought  to  be  said  that  it  can  be  only  detrimental 
for  a  sinner  to  bring  his  own  good  works  before  God's  judgement.  To 
deny  that  is  to  minimize  the  horrible  nature  of  sin.  To  say  that  good 
works  are  detrimental  exalts  Christ's  merit;  it  denies  the  children  of  this 
world  a  false  sense  of  security.  Wigand  recognized  that  good  works  are 
a  necessary  part  of  the  Christian  life,  but  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
making  it  clear  that  they  must  be  excluded  from  justification.^^ 

Amsdorf  had  cultivated  no  special  disciples  of  his  own,  and  so  he 
left  no  one  with  an  interest  in  defending  his  memory  or  his  words.  He 
had  even  alienated  a  group  of  his  closest  associates,  several  pastors  in 
Magdeburg,  in  1563,  by  objecting  to  their  independent  stance  over 
against  his  old  friends  on  the  Magdeburg  city  council.^^  At  best  Amsdorfs 
colleagues  probably  hoped  that  his  unfortunate  phrase  would  disappear 
from  public  scrutiny  and  memory. 

It  did  not,  however.  The  issue  of  good  works  was  discussed  in  great 
detail  at  the  Altenburg  Colloquy,  which  took  place  between  October 
1568  and  March  1569  in  a  futile  attempt  to  reconcile  Gnesio-Lutherans 
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and  Philippists.  At  Altenburg  the  Philippist  delegation  from  electoral 
Saxony  criticized  the  view  that  good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation. 
In  reply  the  Gnesio-Lutheran  theologians  from  the  University  of  Jena, 
led  by  Wigand  himself,  quoted  Amsdorf  s  manuscript  criticism  of  Major's 
postil  preface  to  explain  that  his  proposition  was  correct  and  Biblical. 
They  also  cited  passages  from  Luther  which  expressed  this  concept. ^^ 

At  this  same  time  Amsdorf  s  proposition  commanded  the  attention 
of  other  German  Lutheran  theologians  who  were  not  directly  involved 
in  the  party  strife  between  the  Gnesio-Lutherans  and  the  Philippists. 
One  was  Martin  Chemnitz,  a  student  of  Melanchthon,  a  close  friend  of 
members  of  both  parties;  he  remained  outside  much  of  the  exchange 
between  them  though  his  thought  resembles  that  of  the  Gnesio-Lutherans 
at  many  points.^^  In  drafting  a  constitution  for  the  EvangeHcal  churches 
in  the  dukedom  of  Braunschweig-Wolfenbuttel  in  1569,  Chemnitz  felt 
it  necessary  to  warn  against  the  concept  that  good  works  are  detrimental 
to  salvation.  He  did  not  mention  Amsdorf  s  name;  he  did  concede  that 
those  who  believe  that  good  works  merit  salvation  are  Pharisees  and  that 
Paul  calls  good  works  so  understood  detrimental  in  Philippians  3,8.  But 
Chemnitz  then  stressed  that  this  concession  in  no  way  implies  that  the 
Christian  ought  not  do  good.  He  insisted  on  the  teaching  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  its  Apology  that  good  works  are  necessary  and  that  they 
certainly  and  necessarily  result  from  faith. ^"^ 

Chemnitz's  friend,  Jakob  Andreae,  called  from  the  University  of 
Tubingen  to  work  with  Chemnitz  in  the  first  Evangelical  visitation  of 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbuttel  in  1568,  agreed  with  this  rejection  of 
Amsdorf  s  proposition.  Andreae  initiated  his  second  campaign  to  bring 
feuding  Lutherans  into  harmony  with  his  Six  Christian  Sermons  on  the 
Divisions  among  the  Theologians  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  published 
in  1573.  This  book  treated  ten  controversies  among  Lutherans,  including 
that  over  good  works.  Andreae  censured  Major's  proposition,  "good 
works  are  necessary  for  salvation,"  but  he  believed  that  the  "Epicurean" 
implications  of  saying  that  "good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation" 
posed  as  great  a  danger  as  did  the  encouragement  toward  dependence 
on  good  works  for  salvation  possibly  given  by  Major's  proposition. 
Andreae  identified  Amsdorf  as  the  author  of  the  former  proposition  in 
a  marginal  note,  printed  alongside  his  rather  fairly  stated  summary  of 
Amsdorf  s  view.^^ 

Four  years  later,  as  representatives  of  a  number  of  German  Lutheran 
churches  were  composing  a  formula  for  harmony  among  their  churches, 
Andreae  was  called  upon  to  summarize  the  position  taken  in  the  basic 
document  which  these  formulators  had  produced.  In  the  "Epitome"  of 
this  Formula  of  Concord  he  wrote,  "we  also  reject  and  condemn  as 
offensive  and  subversive  of  Christian  discipline  that  bald  statement  that 
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good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation."  Andreae's  concern  here  was 
the  same  as  that  which  had  motivated  him  in  his  Six  Christian  Sermons: 
"such  an  Epicurean  dream  concerning  faith  can  damn  people  as  much 
as  a  papistic  and  Pharisaic  confidence  in  one's  own  works  and  merit." 
The  longer  "Solid  Declaration"  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which 
Andreae  was  summarizing  in  his  Epitome,  presents  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  Amsdorf  s  proposition.  Chemnitz  was  responsible  for  this 
section  of  the  Solid  Declaration,  a  document  constructed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  which  Andreae  and  four  others  were  also  members.  They  affirmed 
the  point  which  Amsdorf  had  intended  to  make  with  his  proposition; 
at  the  same  time  they  rejected  the  use  of  the  proposition  "without  any 
qualifications."  "Without  explanation  it  is  false  and  offensive,  might 
weaken  discipline  and  decency,  and  might  introduce  and  confirm  a 
wicked,  wild,  complacent,  and  Epicurean  way  of  life."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  formulators  also  confessed  that  good  works  are  useless  and 
harmful  if  they  impede  reliance  on  God's  grace.  They  condemned  draw- 
ing good  works  into  the  article  of  justification,  attempting  to  find  right- 
eousness in  God's  sight  or  assurance  of  salvation  in  one's  own  good 
works.^^  Had  Amsdorf  lived  until  1577,  he  could  have  joined  in  the 
Formula's  rejection  of  any  suggestion  that  good  works  merit  God's  grace 
and  save  sinners  even  though  he  would  have  been  angered  by  its  rejection 
of  his  proposition,  "good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation." 

There  were  indeed  a  few  theologians  within  German  Lutheranism  who 
did  voice  disgust  with  the  Formula's  rejection  of  Amsdorf's  proposition 
in  the  period  immediately  after  its  composition.  There  were  followers  of 
Matthias  Flacius  who  defended  his  understanding  of  original  sin  as  the 
formal  substance  of  the  human  creature  after  the  fall.  In  their  critiques 
of  the  Formula  these  "Flacianer"  addressed  above  all  its  first  article, 
which  condemned  Flacius'  definition  of  original  sin.  But  in  addition 
Andreas  Lange  argued  that  the  detrimental  nature  of  good  works  is 
taught  by  Paul  in  Galatians  5  and  Philippians  3  as  well  as  by  Luther. 
Cyriakus  Spangenberg  came  once  again  to  Amsdorf's  defense;  he  con- 
demned Andreae  for  misrepresenting  Amsdorf's  view  in  a  sermonic  defense 
of  the  Formula,  and  he  set  forth  Amsdorf's  intention  in  propounding  the 
detrimental  nature  of  good  works.'^^  However,  the  voices  of  Spangenberg 
and  Lange  found  no  echo  in  the  age  of  Lutheran  Orthodoxy.  Their  plea 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  Amsdorf  s  proposition  went  ignored.  The 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  and  subsequent  centuries  regarded 
Amsdorf  s  assertion  "good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation"  as  a 
strange  misstatement  and  misunderstanding  of  Luther's  position  and 
Biblical  teaching. 

Amsdorf,  of  course,  believed  that  his  proposition  could  not  be  mis- 
understood because  of  the  predominance  of  the  popular  late  medieval 
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définition  of  good  works  as  deeds  which  merit  salvation.  The  formulators 
rejected  so  narrow  a  definition  for  the  term.  They  ignored  Amsdorfs 
citation  of  Luther  and  his  affirmation  of  the  necessity  of  the  fruits  of 
faith.  For  they  were  living  in  a  situation  which  was  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  Luther  had  first  formulated  the  concept  of  the  detrimental 
nature  of  good  works.  By  the  1570s  two  generations  of  German  Evangeli- 
cals had  grown  up  under  the  guidance  of  Lutheran  pastors  and  teachers 
wiio  had  tried  systematically  and  thoroughly  to  root  out  popular  medieval 
concepts  of  salvation.  The  theologians  who  composed  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  as  members  of  their  princes'  staffs,  shared  a  public  official's 
concern  for  public  order  as  well  as  a  theologian's  concern  for  the  Christian 
life.  Indeed,  they  were  also  anxious  to  guard  against  doctrines  which  would 
weaken  their  parishioners'  faith  in  Christ  alone,  in  God's  grace  as  the  only 
cause  of  salvation.  However,  they  believed  that  the  dramatic  language 
which  Amsdorf  had  learned  from  Luther  for  combat  against  popular 
medieval  concepts  of  works-righteousness  was  more  confusing  than  help- 
ful. Therefore,  they  rejected  his  terminology. 

Amsdorf  had  simply  wanted  to  defend  Luther's  understanding  of 
justification  without  making  any  concession  to  antinomianism.  He  was 
wary  of  any  words  which  seemed  to  revive  the  medieval  popular  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  good  works  in  saving  sinners.  He  believed  that  he  could 
do  that  by  using  a  phrase  which  Luther  had  used  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Reformation  when  they  were  colleagues  at  Wittenberg.  His  antagon- 
ists disagreed  with  him,  for  they  feared  that  these  words  might  well  lead 
parishioners  astray,  into  a  lax  or  libertine  way  of  life.  Like  most  contro- 
versies among  Luther's  heirs  in  the  Late  Reformation  period,  the  clash 
over  Amsdorfs  proposition,  "good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation," 
was  a  dispute  arising  out  of  pastoral  issues,  and  thus  it  demonstrates  that 
in  the  changing  ecclesiastical  situation  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Luther's  prime  concern,  sensitivity  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his 
people,  continued  to  shape  the  thought  and  actions  of  his  heirs. 
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Sed  ea  plus  damni  affert,  quam  humanus  captus  assequi  potest.  Nam  non  solum  obscurat 
cognitionem  gratiae,  sed  Christum  cum  omnibus  suis  beneficiis  tollit  et  totum  Evangelium, 
ut  Paulus  hie  ait,  evertit,"  WA  40,  I,  115,  lS-21;  Luther's  Works,  26,  54-55.  The  English 
translation  above  is  taken  from  this  volume. 
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13  Most  of  the  examples  of  Luther's  expression  of  the  concept  of  the  detrimental  nature  of 
good  works  in  regard  to  salvation,  which  I  have  found  largely  through  the  help  of  Thieme's 
article,  come  from  the  period  in  which  Amsdorf  was  still  a  member  of  the  Wittenberg  faculty 
and  in  close  contact  with  Luther: 

"Nam  nisi  quis  sit  perfecte  mortificatus,  plus  nocent  ei  virtutes  et  bona  opera  quam 
peccata,"  Sermon  of  November  30,  1516,  WA  1,  102,  20-21. 

". .  .Apostolus  plane  negat  esse  nisi  per  fidem  lesu  Christi,  caetera  omnia  opera,  etiam 
sacratissimae  legis  dei,  adeo  non  praestare  iusticiam,  ut  etiam  peccata  sint  et  hominem 
peiorem  faciant  coram  deo,  . . ."  Commentary  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  1519, 
WA  2,  503,  28-30. 

". .  .non  sunt  necessaria,  imo  sunt  noxia  opera  legis  cuiuscunque  Sed  necessaria  sunt  et 
salubria  opera  bona  quaecunque,  . .  ."  "Contra  malignum  I.  Eccii  iudicium  M.  Luthers 
defensio.  1519,"  WA  2,  650,  1-8. 

"Haec  dicta  sint  de  interiore  homine,  de  eius  libertate  et  de  principe  iustitia  fidei,  quae 
nee  legibus  nee  operibus  bonis  indiget,  quin  noxia  ei  sunt,  si  quis  per  ea  praesumit  iustificari," 
"Tractatus  de  libertate  Christiana,  1520,"  WA  7,  59,  21-23;  cf.  the  German,  WA  7,29, 31-34. 

"Darumb  sihistu,  wie  die  gantze  schrifft  nur  auff  den  glawben  treybt  und  die  werck 
furwirfft  als  untuchtig,  ia,  ergerlich  und  hynderlich  zur  rechtferttigung  und  solchem  auff- 
stehen,"  "Weihnachtspostille,  1522,"  Sermon  for  the  Sunday  after  Christmas,  WA  10, 1, 1, 
397,9-11. 

". .  .darumb  schadett  unnd  hulfft  mich  das  werck  gar  nichts.  Alsso  machen  auch  die 
werck  des  gesetzes  niemant  frum,  . . ."  "Weihnachtspostille,  1522,"  Sermon  for  New  Years 
Day,  KM  10,1,1,451,21. 

"unsere  werck..  .sein  uns  schedlich  zur  selikeit  und  dem  Reich  Gottes,"  Sermon  of 
October  24,  1522,  WA  10,  III,  373,  37  -  374,  2. 

". .  .werck  sein  am  schedlichsten  zur  seligkeit,  . .  ."  Sermon  of  October  26,  1522,  WA  10, 
111,387,12-14. 

"Haec  est  fiducia  in  operibus  propriis,  qua  non  est  pestilentior  pestis  et  adversaria  fidei 
seu  fiduciae  in  misericordia  dei  . .  .  Nam  haec  est  rapina  gloriae  dei,"  "Deuteronomion  Mosi 
cum  annotationibus,"  1525,  WA  14,  634,  32-35. 

"Darumb  ist  sie  [die  gerechtigkeit  des  Gesetzes]  mir  fur  Gott  nichts  hulfflich,  sondern 
mehr  schedlich  gewesen."  "Crucigers  Sommerpostille,  1544,"  Sermon  for  the  twenty-thiid 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  composed  originally  in  1536,  WA  22,  364,  17-18;  cf.  lines  25-32. 

14  Eyne  christliche  fur  betrachtung  So  man  wU  bethen  das  heylige  vater  vnser  Getzogen  auss 
den  predigetenn  Doctoris  Martini  Luther  zu  wittemburg  Von  dem  wirdigen  Nicolao  von 
Amssdorff  (Leipzig:  Stockel,  1519),  a  tract  in  which  Amsdorf  put  forth  in  his  own  words 
salient  ideas  he  had  gleaned  from  Luther's  sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  text  is  found 
in  WA  9,  223-25;  p.  224,  4-7:  "So  kranck,  so  dorfftigk,  so  elendt,  so  verwunt  bin  ich  Ja  halb 
tot,  das  auch  das  gute  werck,  das  ich  thu,  mir  nicht  gut  ist.  Sunder  schedelich  und  verdamlich. 
Du  woUest  es  dan  allein  auss  deyner  milden  lautem  barmhertigkeyt  gar  umb  sunst  an  allé 
mein  verdinst  zu  gnaden  an  nemen." 

15  In  his  tract  Das  die  Propositio  (Gute  werck  sind  zur  Seligkeit  schedlich)  ein  rechte  ware 
Christliche  Propositio  sey  durch  die  heiligen  Paulum  vnd  Lutherum  gelert  vnd  geprediget 
(Magdeburg,  1559),  Amsdorf  referred  to  his  antagonist  as  "Master  Kliigel"  or  "KJiigelings," 
punning  on  Hugel's  name  and  the  word  "klug,"  Ivs.  (Aiv)r,  Bij,  Biijv. 

16  Bekentnis  D.  Georgij  Maioris  von  dem  Artickel  der  Justification  das  ist  von  der  here  das  der 
Mensch  allein  durch  Glauben  on  allé  verdienst  vmb  des  Herrn  Christi  willen  vergebung  der 
^nden  habe . . .  (Wittenberg,  1558),  If.  Bijv.  Major's  confession  was  also  issued  in  Latin. 

17  CR  IX,  406-07;  cf.  cols.  473ff.  and  496ff. 

18  See  note  15  above  for  the  title.  Amsdorf  also  formulated  his  ideas  in  regard  to  his  proposi- 
tion in  two  pieces  which  remain  in  manuscript  form,  both  in  the  Goethe-Schiller  Archiv  of 
the  Nationale  Forschungs-  und  Gedenkstatten  der  klassischen  deutschen  Literatur  in  Weimar, 
folio  volume  39  and  40  of  the  collection  of  the  Ehemalige  Thiiringische  Landesbibliothek: 

1.  "Propositiones  Nicolai  Amsdorfij  Contra  nouas  Maioristas,"  40,  246r-25  Ir  ; 

2.  "Widder  die  Maioristen  so  Georg  Maiorem  schiitzen  vnd  vertedigen,"  39, 80r-89r;  another 
copy,  Ivs.  58r-65r. 

19  The  attack  on  Major  is  found  on  If.  C  of  Das  die  Propositio;  on  Hugel,  see  note  15. 
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20  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Otto  Ritschl,  Dogmengeschichte  des  Protestantismus  (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs,  1908-1927),  II,  414.  Amsdorf  had  had  a  disagreement  with  Flacius  and  Wigand 
over  the  proposition,  "good  works  are  necessary  theoretically  in  the  doctrine  of  the  law" 
(see  Kolh,  Amsdorf,  pp.  145-55),  but  there  is  no  indication  that  that  disagreement  played  any 
role  in  the  controversy  over  Amsdorf  s  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  Wigand  defended  it; 
see  note  33. 

21  Das  die  Propositio,  If.  Aijr. 

22  On  Biel,  see  Heiko  A.  Oberman,  The  Harvest  of  Medieval  Theology:  Gabriel  Biel  and  Late 
Medieval  Nominalism  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1967);  pp.  131-45  in  particular  deal  with 
his  doctrine  of  salvation. 

23  Das  die  Propositio,  If.  Bv. 

24  "Contra  Maioristas,"  40,  246v. 

25  Das  die  Propositio,  Ivs.  (Aiv)v-Bijv.  This  view  of  works  agrees  with  Luther's  view  and  pro- 
bably indicates  no  more  than  Amsdorf  s  dependence  on  Luther.  However,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
possible  indications  of  lingering  Scotist  influence  on  Amsdorf.  He  had  received  his  earliest 
philosophical  instruction  from  Scotists  at  Wittenberg.  Few  passages  in  his  later  writings 
give  even  a  hint  of  possible  Scotist  influence,  but  Duns  Scotus'  concept  that  "nothing 
created  must  be  accepted  by  God"  could  stand  behind  Amsdorf  s  view  at  this  point.  That 
concept  stressed  that  God  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  what  he  has  made,  including  his  human 
creatures,  without  any  condition  according  to  his  absolute  power;  see  Werner  Dettloff,  Z)/e 
Lehre  von  der  Acceptatio  Divina  bei  Johannes  Duns  Scotus  (Werl:  Colde,  1954).  Since 
Dettloff  finds  little  remaining  of  this  doctrine  among  late  fifteenth  century  Scotists  (see  his 
Die  Entwicklung  der  Akzeptations-  und  Verdienstlehrevon  Duns  Scotus  bis  Luther  [Miinster: 
Aschendorff,  1963]),  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  Scotist  concept  in- 
fluenced Amsdorf  and  to  what  extent  he  was  simply  repeating  Luther. 

26  Das  die  Propositio,  If.  (Biv)v. 

27  E.g.,  in  "Tractatus  de  libertate  Christiana,"  WA  7,  62. 

28  Das  die  Propositio,  Ivs.  (Aiv),  (Biv).  Amsdorf  had  acquired  the  illustration  of  the  good  tree 
which  produces  good  fruit  from  Luther  quite  early;  he  used  it  in  a  disputation  on  good  works 
in  August  1522,  the  text  of  which  is  reproduced  in  Johann  Erhard  Kapp,  Kleine  Nachlese, 
(Leipzig:  Braun,  1727),  II,  553-54,  and  in  many  tracts  thereafter. 

29  He  is  sometimes  labeled  an  antinomian  for  his  proposition  under  consideration  and  for  his 
criticism,  along  with  Andreas  Poach,  of  the  proposition,  "good  works  are  necessary  for  salva- 
tion theoretically  in  the  doctrine  of  the  law."  On  the  latter  debate,  see  Kolh,  Amsdorf,  pp. 
145-55.  In  both  cases  he  never  suggested  that  the  law  plays  no  role  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
but  was  simply  combatting  any  reliance  on  the  works  of  the  law  in  the  process  of  justification. 

30  Tertius  Tomus  Operum  Reverendi  Viri,  D.  Georgii Maioris,  Continens  Homelias  in  Evangelia 
Dominicalia  &  dies  Festos  (Wittenberg:  Lufft,  1570),  If.  2r,  in  a  preface  dated  Palm  Sunday 
1562.  Earlier,  in  reply  to  the  Wittenbergers'  Scholasticorum  Academiae  Witebergensis. .  . 
Epistolae,  Amsdorf  had  prepared  a  tract  which  was  never  published,  "Auff  der  Wittenbergische 
rott  briff  so  sie  wider  die  flatianer  haben  lassen  aus  gehen.  Kurtze  antwort,"  dated  1560,  in 
manuscript  in  the  Goethe-Schiller  Archiv,  Weimar,  Ehemalige  Thiiringische  Landesbibliothek 
volume  39,  244r-258v.  Amsdorf  replied  in  "Das  Doctor  Georg  Maior  in  der  vorrede  vber 
seine  new  postill  vns  mit  dreien  lugen  vnd  einer  grose  Inurien  beschwert  vnd  vnrecht  thut," 
Goethe-Schiller  Archiv,  Weimar,  Ehemalige  Thiiringische  Landesbibliothek  volume  39, 
95v-97r. 

3 1  Pflug,  Christliche  Ermanung  an  des  Naumburgischen  Stieffts  Vnderthanen  vnd  vorwandten 
wie  sie  sich  bey  dem  vorgefallenem  hochbeschwerlichem  missvorstand  in  Religions  sachen 
halten  sollen. . .  (Cologne:  Quentel  and  Colemius,  1562),  If.  Riijv;  Spangenberg,  Wider  die 
Vnchristliche  Ermanung  so  Julius  Pflug  von  Religions  sachen  an  des  Naumburgischen  Stiffts 
Vnterthanen. .  .hat  ausgehen  lassen.  Gegenbericht  vnd  Warnung  (Eisleben:  Gaubisch,  1562), 
Ivs.  Dv-Dijr. 

32  Wieder  Niclaus  von  Ambsdorffen  vngegrundte  schrifften,  darinne  er  gute  wergk  anzeucht, 
Als  seindt  sie  zur  Seligkeit  schedlich,  vnd  die  Moras  Canonicas  vngestumer  weyse  verwirfft. 
Durch  Christianum  Lauterwein  von  Seligenstedt  (n.p.,  1562).  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
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attack  lay  in  AmsdoiVs Moras  Canonicas Ku>sternvnd  Stifften  singen  VndgeboteneAdiaphora 
halten  ist  eben  so  wol  Abgotterey  Als  die  schentlichste  Opffermesse  (Jena:  Thomas  Rhebart, 
1562).  The  author  of  the  tract  is  not  identified  in  Michael  Holzmann  and  Hanns  Bohatta, 
Deutsches  Pseudonymen-Lexikon  (Vienna,  Leipzig,  1906;  reprint,  Hildesheim:  01ms,  1961), 
where  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  nor  in  Emil  Weller,  Lexicon  Pseudonymorum  (Regensburg, 
1866;  reprint,  Hildesheim:  01ms,  1963),  where  it  is,  p.  311.  Although  any  of  several  Philip- 
pists  might  have  written  it,  the  possibility  that  its  author  was  Johannes  Pfeffinger,  professor 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  until  his  death  in  1573,  comes  quickly  to  mind. 
Pfeffinger  had  had  a  bitter  -  though  brief  -  exchange  with  Amsdorf  in  1558  and  1559  over 
Pfeffinger's  views  of  the  role  of  the  will  in  conversion.  Their  dispute  had  ended  rather  abruptly 
(see  Kolb,  Amsdorf,  pp.  188-201),  and  it  is  likely  that  Pfeffinger  would  have  welcomed  an 
opportunity  to  repudiate  Amsdorfs  position.  If  he  had  wanted  to  preserve  his  anonymity, 
it  is  likely  that  he  would  not  have  touched  on  the  subject  of  his  own  recent  quarrel  with 
Amsdorf.  The  tract's  concern  with  canonical  hours  could  also  point  to  Pfeffinger,  who  had 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy  (a  more  remote  source  of  his  antago- 
nism against  Amsdorf),  where  canonical  hours  had  been  a  minor  issue;  he  certainly  was 
interested  in  liturgical  matters  and  was  a  close  friend  of  Prince  Georg  von  Anhalt,  who  is 
mentioned  favourably  in  this  tract,  If.  Dr.  However,  no  conclusive  evidence  for  Pfeffinger's 
authorship  is  to  be  found  in  the  tract, 

33  Weller  criticized  Major's  and  Amsdorfs  propositions  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on 
Ephesians,  dated  October  1,  1558,  Opera  Omnia  (Divinae  Doctrinae) .  Solidae  Consolationis 
Plenissima  I  (Leipzig:  Stock,  1702),  672-74.  Wigand's  reply  remains  in  manuscript  in  the 
Herzog  August  Bibliothek  in  Wolfenbuttel  and  is  quoted  in  Christian  August  Salig,  Vollstdndige 
Historié der  Augspurgischen  Confession. . .  (Halle:  Renger,  1730-1733),  111,577. 

34  On  this  controversy,  which  ranged  Amsdorf  against  Wigand,  among  others,  see  Kolb,>lwsc?or/, 
p.  235. 

35  The  account  of  the  colloquy  published  by  the  Wittenbergers  is  Gantze  vnd  Vnuerfelschete 
Acta  vnd  handlung  des  Colloquij  zwischen  den  Churjurstlichen  vnd  Furstlichen  zu  Sachsen 
etc.  Theologen  (Wittenberg:  Lufft,  1570);  on  Amsdorfs  proposition,  see  for  example  Ivs. 
228v-230r.  Wigand  and  his  colleagues  issued  a  critique  of  this  Wittenberg  version,  Bericht 
Vom  Colloquio  zu  Altenburgk.  Auf  den  endlichen  Bericht  etc.  (Jena,  1570)  and  defended 
Amsdorf,  see  Ivs.  Eiiij  and  Ffr.  The  Jena  faculty  cited  Luther  {WA  2,  503,  28-30  and  40, 1, 
88,  28-30)  in  Amsdorfs  defense. 

36  On  this  somewhat  controversial  identification  of  Chemnitz  as  a  fellowtraveller  of  the  Gnesio- 
Lutherans,  see  my  sketch  for  an  argument  in  "Parties,  Princes,  Pastors,  and  Peace,  The 
Formulation  of  Concord,  1577,"  Academy,  Lutherans  in  Profession,  34  (1977),  9-10. 

37  "Kirchenordnung  unser,  von  Gottes  genaden  Julii,  herzogen  zu  Braunschweig  und  Liineburg 
etc.  1569,"  Die  evangelischen  Kirchenordnungen  des  XVI.  Jahrhunderts,  ed.  Emil  Sehling 
VI,  1  (Tubingen:  Mohr,  1955),  111.  Chemnitz  cited  the  Augsburg  Confession  articles  VI 
and  XX,  27-34,  Bekenntnisschriften,  pp.  60  and  80-81,  5ooâ:  of  Concord,  pp.  31-32,  45, 
and  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  IV,  89,  Bekenntnisschriften,  p.  119,  Book  of 
Concord,  p.  120. 

38  Sechs  Christlicher  Predig  Von  den  Spaltungen  so  sich  zwischen  den  Theologen  Augspurgis- 
cher  Confession. .  .erhaben  (Tubingen:  Gruppenbach,  1573),  pp.  22-27;  see  my  translation, 
Andreae  and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  Six  Sermons  on  the  Way  to  Lutheran  Unity  (St. 
Louis:  Concordia,  1977),  pp.  78-81. 

39  Formula  of  Concord,  Ep  IV,  17-18;  SD  IV,  37-39;  see  note  1. 

40  Lange,  Bin  Theologisch  Bedencken  von  der  newen  Formula  Concordiae  (n.p.,  1580),  If. 
Cijr;  cf.  a  similar  expression  in  the  anonymously  edited  Epistolae  quaedam  et  Scripta.  De 
conciliationibus  Jacob  Andricis  (n.p.,  1578).  Spangenberg,  Von  der  Weimarischen  Predigte: 
so  daselbst  D.  Jacob  Andrée,  am  25.  Sontag  nach  Trinitatis,  Anno  J577.  gethan.  Bericht 
(n.p.,  1578),  If.  J2,  was  attacking  Andreae's  Ein  Christliche  I^edigt  Vber  das  Euangelium 
auff  den  xxv.  Sontag  nach  Trinitatis  (Leipzig:  Steinman,  1578),  in  which  he  rejected 
Amsdorfs  proposition,  Ivs.  Gv-Gijr. 


L'Image  du  protestant  et  le  conseil 
municipal  d'Aix  au  XVIe  s.* 


CLAIRE  DOLAN 


JJepuis  quelques  années,  les  historiens  recherchent  au-delà  des  événe- 
ments l'expression  d'attitudes  directement  liées  aux  valeurs  culturelles.^ 
La  période  des  guerres  de  religion  n'a  pas  échappé  à  cette  lecture  nouvelle 
et  les  travaux  de  Janine  Estèbe,  comme  ceux  de  Natalie  Davis,  ont  rapide- 
ment placé  cette  période  au  coeur  d'une  interprétation  dynamique  de  la 
violence  au  XVIe  siècle.^  D'autre  part,  l'association  a  été  faite  entre  les 
systèmes  de  valeurs  et  les  relations  qu'ils  entraînaient  au  sein  de  la  société 
et  l'on  a  vu  dans  les  conflits  religieux  du  XVIe  siècle  une  volonté  des 
notables  "d'imposer  aux  classes  inférieures  une  religion  plus  prégnante, 
une  morale  plus  sévère,  un  contrôle  plus  strict  des  gestes  de  la  vie  quoti- 
dienne."^ 

Les  travaux  récents  se  sont  volontairement  placés  dans  la  perspective 
des  luttes,  des  conflits,  de  la  violence  issus  de  la  cohabitation  confession- 
nelle. Bien  que  cette  vision  soit  tout  à  fait  pertinente  dans  la  mesure  où 
elle  s'attache  à  expliquer  les  comportements  par  les  comportements  eux- 
mêmes,  je  souhaiterais  quant  à  moi  situer  ma  réflexion  au  niveau  de  la 
représentation  que  se  font  les  deux  groupes  l'un  de  l'autre,  en  dehors  de 
l'événement  conflictuel  même.  Ce  choix  s'est  imposé  par  la  qualité  des 
sources  qui  ne  permettait  pas  d'étudier  de  façon  critique  la  violence  elle- 
même,  dans  la  mesure  où  ces  renseignements  étaient  toujours  donnés 
par  des  sources  de  seconde  main  qui  permettent  plus  de  cerner  les  posi- 
tions du  rédacteur  que  celles  des  acteurs  de  l'événement.^ 

Dans  cette  perspective,  la  rigueur  eût  exigé  que  les  deux  partis  aient 
la  parole.  A  Aix-en-Provence  cependant,  au  XVIe  siècle,  les  catholiques 
parlent  plus  fort  que  les  protestants  ou  du  moins  ils  y  ont  tribune.  C'est 
donc  leur  représentation  des  protestants  que  j'ai  retenue,  représentation 
qui  s'exprime  pour  le  cas  présent  entre  les  années  1559  et  1568. 

Une  série  de  problèmes  théoriques  se  posent  au  départ.  Avec  les  pro- 


*  Communication  donnée  le  23  mai  1979  lors  d'une  séance  de  travail  de  la  société  Canadienne 
d'Etudes  de  la  Renaissance  tenue  a  l'University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
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testants,  c'est  un  groupe  culturel  différent  du  groupe  culturel  dominant 
qui  se  met  en  place,  ce  qui  pose  le  problème  de  la  représentation  en 
term.es  de  relations  inter-culturelles,  en  termes  d'acculturation.  Les 
relations  inter-culturelles  entraînent  une  évaluation  de  la  culture  de 
chacun  par  l'intermédiaire  entre  autres  de  l'ethnocentrisme  qui  suppose 
la  supériorité  de  ses  propres  valeurs  sur  celles  des  adeptes  d'un  système 
culturel  autre. ^  Dans  quelle  mesure  les  conflits  entre  catholiques  et  pro- 
testants au  XVIe  siècle  reflètent-ils  les  réactions  aux  "transmissions  cul- 
turelles" qui  s'effectuent  entre  "sociétés  de  cohérences  culturelles  dis- 
semblables"?* Problème  fondamental  que  le  présent  exposé  n'a  pas  la 
prétention  de  résoudre.  C'est  dans  le  cadre  de  cette  interrogation  globale 
cependant  qu'il  faut  placer  la  présente  recherche.  Il  s'agit  plus  précisé- 
ment de  voir  si  l'image  que  se  font  les  catholiques  des  protestants  résulte 
de  l'observation  d'une  culture  considérée  comme  fondamentalement 
différente,  étrangère  ou  si  elle  est  davantage  associée  à  l'idée  d'une 
différence  momentanée  qui  n'altère  pas  le  fond  culturel  commun. 


Les  sources  et  la  méthode 

Pour  retrouver  les  éléments  qui  permettent  de  reconstituer  cette  image 
en  tenant  compte  des  différents  facteurs  qui  en  façonnent  l'aspect,  il 
faut  utiliser  des  sources  qui  livrent  la  pensée  des  acteurs  tout  en  permet- 
tant d'identifier  ces  derniers  nommément  et  socialement.  Les  registres 
de  délibérations  municipales  paraissent  sur  ce  point  particulièrement 
riches. 

D'une  part,  ils  révèlent  la  réaction  périodique  d'une  partie  des  notables 
aux  événements  qui  affectent  les  citadins;  ils  précisent  qui  sont  les 
membres  du  conseil  qui  assistent  aux  délibérations,  indiquent  quels  sont 
ceux  qui  font  les  propositions  et,  quand  les  minutes  ont  survécu  aux 
extensoires,  comment  chaque  membre  a  voté.  Il  est  donc  possible  de 
retrouver  les  prises  de  position  des  notables  de  la  ville  quitte  à  préciser 
grâce  à  d'autres  sources  (les  archives  notariales  surtout)  l'activité  écono- 
mique et  les  liens  sociaux  de  ces  individus. 

D'autre  part,  ces  registres  constituent  un  corpus  suffisamment  homo- 
gène pour  permettre  d'être  traités  de  façon  sérielle  à  partir  d'une  grille 
qui  dépasse  le  niveau  thématique.  Des  précautions  préliminaires  s'impo- 
sent toutefois  si  l'on  veut  retrouver  dans  le  langage  des  délibérations  une 
image  exacte  des  protestants.  Les  méthodes  linguistiques  que  l'histoire 
a  découvertes  ces  dernières  années''  doivent  être  utilisées,  dans  le  cas 
présent,  avec  beaucoup  de  circonspection.  Le  caractère  même  du  docu- 
ment et  la  variation  de  l'orthographe  ont  fait  mettre  de  côté  une  analyse 
automatique  du  texte.  Les  calculs  de  fréquence  par  rapport  à  l'ensemble 
des  mots  du  texte  sont  évidemment  absents.  Bien  que  notre  démarche 
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ait  voulu  s'écarter  d'une  lecture  thématique  du  texte,  c'est  malgré  tout 
un  thème  qui  a  orienté  notre  étude.  La  problématique  retenue,  plus  que 
le  texte  lui-même,  a  suggéré  la  voie  à  suivre.^  Il  ne  s'agit  donc  pas  ici 
de  tenter  d'analyser  un  discours  mais  bien  de  voir  comment  s'organise 
ce  discours  face  à  un  thème  donné,  préalablement  choisi  par  l'historien. 
Deux  notions  étaient  à  considérer  au  départ:  celle  d'étranger,  celle  de 
protestant.  Une  étude  conduite  parallèlement  sur  les  deux  notions  aurait 
donné  plus  de  crédibilité  aux  résultats.  Il  s'est  avéré  toutefois  que  la 
fréquence  du  terme  étranger  était  insuffisante  pour  relever  d'une  telle 
étude  et  que  la  notion  elle-même  était  trop  vague  pour  justifier  d'un 
réseau  de  synonymes.  Le  problème  était  différent  pour  la  notion  de 
protestant  puisque,  si  ce  terme  même  n'est  jamais  utilisé,  ses  synonymes 
sont  faciles  à  identifier  et  ils  apparaissent  fréquemment  dans  le  texte. 
Nous  avons  donc  recherché  dans  les  délibérations  municipales  tous  les 
synonymes  du  mot  protestant  et  étudié  les  réseaux  sémantiques  dans 
lesquels  ils  se  situaient  par  l'intermédiaire  des  catégories  suivantes: 

lo  -    action  de  (c'est-à-dire  toute  action  faite  par  le  protestant) 
2o  -    action  sur  (c'est-à-dire  toute  action  subie  par  le  protestant) 
3o  -    opposition  (ce  à  quoi  le  rédacteur  oppose  le  protestant,  par  l'inter- 
médiaire d'une  préposition  (contre,  etc.)  ou  de  façon  implicite) 
4o  -    association  (c'est-à-dire  ce  à  quoi  le  protestant  est  associé) 
5o  -    qualification  (comment  on  qualifie  le  protestant,  ainsi  que  les 
noms  qu'on  lui  donne).^ 

Les  résultats  ont  ensuite  été  traduits  de  manière  à  effectuer  des  re- 
groupements qui  permettent  l'interprétation. 

A  qui  cette  image  du  protestant  peut-elle  être  attribuée?  J'ai  déjà 
manifesté  mon  inquiétude  concernant  l'intervention  du  rédacteur  dans 
la  narration  qu'il  fait  des  intentions  des  acteurs. ^^  Les  délibérations 
municipales  nous  sont  livrées  par  l'intermédiaire  d'un  greffier,  notaire  de 
la  ville  qui  inscrit  pour  le  conseil  les  résultats  de  la  réunion.  Les  termes 
utilisés  et  sur  lesquels  repose  toute  notre  étude  révèlent-ils  davantage 
l'image  que  se  fait  le  notaire  du  protestant  ou  l'image  que  s'en  font  les 
conseillers,  laquelle  est  alors  finalement  transcrite?  Le  problème  serait 
sans  issue  si  nous  n'avions  la  possibilité  de  comparer  dans  quelques  cas, 
les  minutes  des  délibérations  et  la  version  finale  qui  en  est  restée.  Il  est 
fort  probable  que  les  minutes,  écrites  rapidement,  sont  assez  fidèles  aux 
expressions  et  au  vocabulaire  entendus  par  le  notaire  quand  il  transcrit. 
Des  corrections  pourraient  par  contre  intervenir  au  moment  de  la  rédac- 
tion finale  alors  que  le  notaire  prend  la  peine  de  compléter  les  titres  de 
chacun  et  de  préciser  les  transitions  absentes  dans  la  minute.  La  compa- 
raison des  minutes  et  du  texte  final  permet  de  constater  que  les  textes 
courts  sont  semblables  dans  un  cas  comme  dans  l'autre.  Les  textes  plus 
longs,  s'il  arrive  qu'ils  soient  structurés  différemment,  ne  présentent  pas 
de  variation  de  vocabulaire.^^  Les  discours  par  contre  qui  sont  fort  rares 
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doivent  être  traités  avec  grande  prudence.  Ainsi  le  discours  de  sortie 
de  charge  du  seigneur  de  Pourrières  diffère  considérablement  d'une  ver- 
sion à  l'autre. ^^  Dans  quelle  mesure  le  notaire  a-t-il  tenté  de  restituer  le 
discours  du  consul  qu'il  avait  d'abord  abrégé?  Il  est  difficile  de  le  perce- 
voir et  l'utilisation  des  discours  devrait  être  assujettie  à  un  appareil  critique 
fort  sévère.  Heureusement,  la  notion  de  protestant  n'a  pas  été  soumise  à 
ce  type  de  discours.  On  peut  dès  lors  être  à  peu  près  assuré  que  la  repré- 
sentation véhiculée  par  le  texte  est  celle  de  l'orateur. 

Le  conseil  municipal  et  ses  orateurs 

Le  conseil  municipal  détenait  le  pouvoir  à  Aix.  Toutes  les  décisions 
importantes  lui  étaient  soumises  et  elles  ne  devenaient  effectives  qu'après 
son  approbation.  Les  conseillers  étaient  cooptés  en  même  temps  que  les 
consuls  qui  étaient  quant  à  eux  les  représentants  du  conseil  pour  les 
affaires  courantes.  Durant  la  période  étudiée,  le  premier  consul  nomme 
les  3  consuls  et  l'assesseur  de  l'année  suivante  mais  cette  nomination 
doit  être  approuvée  par  les  conseillers  qui  votent  sur  chaque  poste  au 
moyen  d'une  fève  noire  ou  blanche. ^^  Le  consul  doit  présenter  des  noms 
au  conseil  tant  que  celui-ci  ne  se  montre  pas  d'accord  avec  son  choix.  Le 
premier  consul  est  toujours  recruté  dans  la  noblesse  fieffée,  le  deuxième 
consul  parmi  les  gentilshommes  et  le  troisième  est  issu  de  la  bourgeoisie.^"* 
L'assesseur  qui  suit  le  premier  consul  en  dignité  est  choisi  parmi  les 
avocats  d'Aix. 

Quand  il  est  présent,  c'est  toujours  le  premier  consul  qui  suggère  au 
conseil  les  points  à  traiter.  Il  est  rare  que  des  conseillers  amorcent  eux- 
mêmes  ce  débat.  Bien  qu'ils  participent  aux  discussions,  ils  ont  une  faible 
part  à  l'orientation  de  celles-ci.  Consuls  et  assesseur  suggèrent  les  mesures 
à  prendre,  les  conseillers  acceptent  ou  refusent  mais  les  délibérations 
municipales  refléteront  donc  d'abord  la  représentation  des  consuls  et  de 
l'assesseur  et  périodiquement  celle  des  hauts  personnages  qui  ont  fait 
convoquer  le  conseil  (gouverneur,  lieutenant  du  roi,  etc.). 

L'étude  d'un  corpus  plus  important  aurait  pu  nous  permettre  de 
séparer  la  représentation  véhiculée  par  le  corps  de  ville  de  celle  des  auto- 
rités provinciales.  Dans  la  mesure  où  ces  visites  donnent  plus  ou  moins 
lieu  à  un  discours  sur  les  protestants  et  où  ce  discours  ne  tranche  pas  avec 
celui  des  autorités  municipales,  nous  avons  confondu  ces  représentations. 

LES  RESULTATS 

Le  contexte  de  production 

Il  serait  long  et  ardu  de  restituer  les  événements  qui  donnent  à  la  période 
étudiée  ses  dimensions  réelles.  Il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  raconter  ici  les  circon- 
stances que  les  historiens  du  temps  ont  narrées  avec  une  certaine  délecta- 
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tion  mais  simplement  de  resituer  les  documents  étudiés  dans  leur  contexte 
de  production.  Bien  que  l'année  1559  soit  considérée  comme  le  moment 
où  le  protestantisme  atteint  sa  plus  grande  expansion  en  France/^  il  faut 
attendre  1560  pour  que  la  communauté  aixoise  réagisse  collectivement 
à  ce  phénomène.  La  tentative  de  Mauvans  et  de  ses  soldats  protestants 
du  Luberon  pour  prendre  la  ville  par  surprise,  avec  la  collaboration  de 
huguenots  aixois,  devait  échouer^ ^  mais  laisser  aux  Aixois  un  souvenir 
vivace.  Le  1er  novembre  1561,  le  conseil  d'Aix  élit  à  sa  tête  Ulmo,  Nas 
et  Taurel  qui  devaient  être  démis  de  leur  poste,  au  cours  de  Tannée,  par 
le  comte  de  Tende,  gouverneur  de  Provence,  pour  leur  insoumission  et 
leur  fanatisme.  Elu  en  même  temps  qu'eux,  le  premier  consul  Durand 
de  Pontevès,  seigneur  de  Flassans  s'est  surtout  fait  remarquer  quant  à 
lui  par  "son  enthousiasme  farouche,  sa  dureté,  sa  violence  et  son  fana- 
tisme, que  ne  tempéraient  ni  une  intelligence  cultivée,  ni  les  sentiments 
tendres  de  la  famille". ^"^  Chef  de  bande  catholique,  on  lui  attribue  pour 
cette  période  la  terreur  qui  régnait  autour  d'Aix.  Ses  activités  parallèles 
obligeront  Flassans  à  un  certain  absentéisme  des  réunions  du  conseil. 
On  notera  cependant  que  sa  présence  donne  toujours  lieu  à  des  prises  de 
position  à  l'égard  des  protestants,  prises  de  position  que  le  conseil  ne 
manque  pas  d'ailleurs  de  ratifier.  Je  n'ai  pas  isolé  ici  l'image  fanatique 
esquissée  par  Flassans  en  1561-62  de  l'image  globale  constituée  sur  dix 
années.  Dans  la  mesure  où  cet  excès  même  contribue  à  tracer  cette  image, 
il  a  fallu  le  laisser  participer  à  l'interrogatoire.  Flassans  n'étant  contredit 
par  personne  à  l'intérieur  du  conseil,  il  faut  présumer  qu'il  emportait 
l'assentiment  de  ses  collègues  dans  sa  façon  de  traduire  la  réalité.  En 
cette  année  1562,  Aix  est  le  théâtre  de  sanglantes  émeutes  où  les  catholi- 
ques jouent  le  rôle  qu'ils  reprocheront  bientôt  aux  protestants.  Le  fana- 
tisme semble  donc  dépasser  la  personnalité  des  consuls  et  de  l'assesseur. 

Des  nombreux  edits  qui  fleurissent  en  cette  période,  c'est  l'édit  de 
1563  qui  eut  le  plus  de  retentissement  au  conseil  de  ville.  Il  accordait 
aux  protestants  la  liberté  de  conscience  et  leur  rendait  la  propriété  de 
leurs  biens  mais  Aix  n'était  pas  parmi  les  villes  où  ils  pouvaient  exercer 
publiquement  leur  culte. ^®  Trêve  difficile  à  expliquer  et  qui  devait  être 
de  courte  durée,  elle  marque  cependant  une  étape  dans  l'agitation.  La 
visite  de  la  reine  mère  et  du  roi  à  Aix  en  1564  entraîne  une  relative 
tranquillité.^^ 

Les  délibérations  semblent  peu  sensibles  aux  protestants  après  1564. 
Les  mentions  sont  rares  et  l'on  peut  s'interroger  sur  les  raisons  de  ce 
silence.^°  Pas  un  mot,  entre  autres,  de  la  défection  de  l'archevêque  d'Aix, 
Jean  de  St-Chamond,  qui  déchira  sa  mitre  en  chaire  le  25  décembre  1566 
et  passa  au  protestantisme!^^  Les  actions  individuelles  qui  n'avaient  pas 
d'incidence  immédiate  sur  la  sécurité  de  la  ville  ou  sur  ses  finances  ne 
jouissent  d'aucune  attention  au  conseil.  De  1565  à  1568,  les  combats 
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continuent  en  Provence  mais  Aix  n'est  pas  menacée  et  Ton  ne  retrouve 
plus  en  son  sein  les  violences  qui  l'avaient  divisée  de  1560  à  1563. 

La  communauté  protestante  aixoise 

On  sait  peu  de  choses  de  la  communauté  protestante  aixoise  si  ce  n'est 
par  des  sources  de  seconde  main.  Quelques  indices  nous  sont  cependant 
donnés  qui  accordent  à  la  période  1560-1562  une  importance  fonda- 
mentale dans  le  développement  de  la  communauté.  Le  4  avril  1569, 
l'official  Honoré  Moreti  reçoit  une  dizaine  d'abjurations.  La  plupart  des 
transfuges  expliquent  qu'ils  ont  adopté  la  nouvelle  religion  entre  les 
années  60  et  63,  par  curiosité  ou  par  incitation  et  que  leurs  complices 
sont  en  "sy  grand  nombre  qu'il  ne  les  sauroiet  nommer. "^^ 

L'état  présent  des  recherches  ne  permet  guère  de  préciser  les  catégories 
sociales  principalement  touchées:  avocats,  procureurs  au  Parlement, 
bourgeois,  médecins,  artisans,  marchands,  conseillers  au  Parlement 
comptent  parmi  les  protestants  mais  une  statistique  un  tant  soit  peu 
vraisemblable  est  encore  impossible  à  mettre  en  oeuvre.^^ 

On  comprendra  dès  lors  qu'il  ne  s'agisse  pas  ici  de  vérifier  une  hypothèse 
portant  sur  les  conflits  sociaux  sous-jacents  aux  conflits  religieux.  .  .  }^ 

L 'image  du  protestant  au  conseil  municipal  d'Aix 

Les  noms  donnés  par  les  catholiques  aux  protestants  sont  révélateurs  de 
l'influence  subie  par  les  Aixois  au  niveau  du  vocabulaire.  En  effet,  ils 
ne  suivent  ici  que  la  tendance  qui  a  cours  dans  tout  le  royaume  et  indi- 
quent surtout,  par  l'adoption  du  vocabulaire  national,  leur  adhésion  au 
mouvement  catholique  français.^^  C'est  donc  par  rapport  à  l'ensemble 
du  royaume  que  l'on  devrait  étudier  cette  évolution. 

Pour  la  période  considérée,  il  est  clair  que  la  désignation  des  protes- 
tants par  un  terme  propre,  dépourvu  de  jugement  moral,  est  ce  qu'il  y 
a  de  plus  fréquent.  Ce  sont  des  luthériens  (6  mentions),  des  huguenots 
(4)  mais  ce  sont  surtout  gens  "de  la  nouvelle  religion"  (14)  ou  plus  tard 
ceux  "de  la  religion"  tout  simplement  (7). 

Les  qualifications  qu'on  leur  attribue  et  qui  sont  souvent  devenues 
expressions  consacrées  sont  plus  intéressantes.  On  pourrait  les  classer 
en  6  catégories  différentes  (tableau  1). 

L'ensemble  des  catégories  permet  déjà  d'entrevoir  que  les  protestants 
ne  sont  pas  situés  prioritairement  par  rapport  à  leur  appartenance  à  la 
communauté  aixoise.  Le  tort  qu'ils  font  à  la  religion  mais  presque  tout 
autant  le  désordre  public  qu'ils  créent  prennent  le  pas  sur  cette  qualité 
d'appartenance.  D'ailleurs,  sait-on  bien  qui  sont  ces  protestants  qui  per- 
turbent l'ordre  public  et  s'écartent  de  la  religion  chrétienne?  On  sait  qu'ils 
sont  nombreux,  l'individu  protestant  n'apparaît  qu'exceptionnellement 
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QUALIFICATIONS 

lo- 

Les  indéfinis  (on,  aulcung,  manière  de  gens,  eto) 

11  mentions 

2o- 

Les  quantificateurs  (plusieurs,  grand  nombre,  etc) 

7  mentions 

3o- 

Les  qualificatifs  à  connotation  morale  (mauvais, 
malins,  méchants) 

6  mentions 

4o- 

Ceux  qui  expriment  un  rapport  avec  la  religion  chré- 
tienne (mal  sentant  de  la  foi,  mal  affectionné  à 
la  religion,  etc.) 

12  mentions 

5o- 

Ceux  qui  expriment  un  rapport  avec  l'ordre  public 
(séditieux,  rebelles,  perturbateurs,  etc^ 

11  mentions 

60- 

Ceux  qui  expriment  un  rapport  avec  la  ville 
(de  la  ville,  étranger,  etc.) 

TOTAL: 

7  mentions 

54  mentions 

et  toujours  pour  mettre  en  évidence  le  grand  nombre  de  ceux  qui  le 
suivent.  Cependant,  les  protestants  apparaissent  aux  Aixois  comme  un 
groupe  qui  demeure  dans  ses  éléments  largement  indéfini  dans  la  mesure 
où  Ton  s'intéresse  d'abord  aux  résultats  de  l'action  de  ce  groupe  vis-à-vis 
des  deux  piliers  de  la  société,  l'ordre  public  et  la  religion.  Il  est  intéres- 
sant de  noter  ici  que  l'utilisation  de  l'indéfini  introduit  toujours  un  effet 
d'ambiguïté  et  permet  à  celui  qui  l'emploie  d'éviter  de  se  justifier. 

Le  réseau  des  oppositions  vient  préciser  les  données  précédentes 
puisque  les  catégories  peuvent  être  un  peu  mieux  définies  (tableau  2). 

Il  est  remarquable  que  les  protestants  soient  ici  opposés  à  des  êtres 
inanimés  dans  la  plupart  des  cas.  Les  Aixois  voient  davantage  les  protes- 
tants dans  une  relation  avec  les  institutions  qui  sont  les  bases  de  leur 
société  qu'avec  des  individus.  Il  semble  clair  que  leur  opposition  à  ce  qui 
pourrait  grossièrement  être  appelé  le  système  culturel  aixois  contribue 
largement  à  définir  les  protestants.  Pouvons-nous  aller  jusqu'à  hiérarchiser 
cette  opposition?  Les  valeurs  fondamentales  sont  ici  encore  largement 
ébranlées.  Les  protestants  ont  le  tort  de  s'opposer  au  roi  et  à  son  autorité, 
la  fréquence  de  l'accusation  en  fait  foi.  Notons  toutefois  que  les  consuls 
portent  là  une  accusation  qui  pourrait  leur  être  retournée  allègrement. 
Ne  soyons  pas  trop  désobligeant  cependant.  Jamais,  dans  les  délibéra- 
tions du  conseil,  une  opposition  au  roi  ou  à  ses  edits  n'a  été  exprimée 
comme  telle.  Quand  le  conseil  contestait  l'appHcation  d'un  édit,  il  se 
prévalait  toujours  du  respect  d'un  autre  édit  ou  invoquait  la  mauvaise 
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Tableau  2 

OPPOSITIONS 

CATEGORIES                           NOMBRE 

DE  MENTIONS 

lo- 

Morale (devoir,  raison,  bons,  etc.) 

4 

2o- 

Religion 

n 

3o- 

Repos  et  sûreté  publics (tranquillité,  etc.) 

7 

4o- 

Autorité  du  roi  (obéissance,  edits  du  roi,  etc.) 

24 

5o- 

Ville  (ville,  députés  du  conseil,  consuls) 

5 

60- 

Peuple(peuple,  gens  qui  travaillent) 

2 

7o- 

Autres  (garde,  cour) 

2 

TOTAL: 

55 

interprétation  de  Tédit  en  question.  Jamais  il  ne  s'est  opposé  ouverte- 
ment au  roi.  L'accusation  prend  donc  encore  plus  de  poids.^^  Opposition 
au  roi  d'abord,  opposition  à  la  religion  ensuite,  ce  qui  n'étonne  guère. 
La  troisième  catégorie  en  importance  vient  renforcer  notre  interpréta- 
tion. Si  les  valeurs  fondamentales  sont  atteintes,  tout  l'équilibre  du 
système  culturel  est  touché,  ce  que  signifie  bien  l'importance  du  repos 
et  de  la  tranquillité  publics  dans  le  réseau  des  oppositions.  L'opposition 
des  protestants  aux  valeurs  du  conseil  aixois  remet  en  question  toute  la 
vie  communautaire.  Perturbation  temporaire?  Les  résultats  jusqu'à 
présent  nous  laissent  perplexe. 

Plus  nombreuses,  les  associations  nous  permettront  peut-être  d'entre* 
voir  plus  clairement  cette  perturbation  (tableau  3). 

Les  protestants  sont  d'abord  associés  à  la  violence.  La  négation  de 
l'autorité  en  place  prend  ici  une  forme  active.  Tant  par  le  vocabulaire 
militaire  que  par  les  perturbations  violentes  auxquels  elle  est  associée, 
elle  exprime  la  mise  en  danger  de  toute  la  société.  Cette  violence  dépasse 
largement  la  religion  ou  les  individus,  elle  touche  directement  les  fonde- 
ments du  système.  Là  où  la  violence  est  absente,  c'est  le  groupe  qui 
demeure  malgré  tout  prioritaire  dans  l'image  qu'on  se  fait  du  protestant. 
Celui-ci  ne  peut  guère  être  considéré  qu'en  assemblée  et  l'individu  auquel 
on  l'associe  parfois  est  aussi  défini  par  le  groupe.  L'étranger,  le  vagabond 
ou  le  protestant  s'écartent  comme  groupe  des  normes  admises. 

Il  faut  cependant  noter  que  cette  précision  donnée  de  l'image  du 
protestant  se  constitue  par  l'inclusion  du  protestant  à  un  groupe  auquel 
il  participe  mais  qui  ne  le  définit  pas  directement.  Ainsi  les  protestants 
sont  associés  aux  ennemis,  aux  vagabonds,  etc.  Ils  ne  sont  pas  ouverte- 
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Tableau  3 


ASSOCIATIONS 

NOMBRE  DE  MENTIONS 

lo- 

Associations  à  des  êtres  animés  sans  con- 

notation violente 

A-  Individus  (étrangers,  vagabonds,  suspects,  etc^ 

12 

dont  3  à  connotation  positive^' 

B-  Groupes  (diète,  assemblées,  etc.) 

13 

2o- 

Association  à  des  inanimés  sans  connotation  violente 

7 

-  Religion  (exercice,  prêche,  Genève) 

3o- 

Association  à  des  formes  de  violence 

7 

A-  Violence  contre  individus  (meurtres,  vols,  etc^ 

B-  Violence  contre  religion  (sacrilèges,  brisement 

de  croix,  etc.) 

6 

C-  Perturbation  violente  présumée  (danger,  hostili- 

té, péril,  etc.) 

7 

D-  Perturbation  viol  ente (troubles,  émotions,  sédi- 

tions, etc.) 

17 

E-  Aspect  militaire  (adversaires,  invasions,  port 

d'armes,  etc.) 

28 

4o- 

Association  â  l'autorité  du  roi 

-  Désobéissance,  rebelles  du  roi,  etc. 

8 

dont  2  mentions  à  connotation  positive 

5o- 

Autres 
-  Dommages,  excès,  scandale,  inconvénient. 

insulte 

8 

TOTAL: 

113 

ment  déclarés  ennemis  et  vagabonds.  De  même  sont-ils  associés  aux 
émotions  et  aux  troubles  sans  nécessairement  en  porter  toute  la  respon- 
sabilité. Verrait-on  apparaître  ici  la  notion  de  bouc  émissaire  qui  a  tenté 
déjà  les  historiens  de  la  violence?  L'association  est  trompeuse  dans  la 
mesure  où  elle  permet  mal  de  cerner  l'image  du  protestant  et  de  la  dégager 
des  conséquences  que  les  Aixois  tirent  de  cette  image.  Il  vaut  mieux 
revenir  aux  protestants  eux-mêmes  et  voir  comment  le  réseau  des  actions 
qu'on  leur  prête  peut  compléter  cette  image  (tableau  4). 
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Tableau  4 


ACTIONS  DE 

CATEGORIES                            NOMBRE 

DE  MENTIONS 

lo- 

Action  liée  à  la  religion  (prêcher,  faire  exercice, 
etc.) 

14 

2o- 

Action  à  caractère  passif  (être  à  tel  endroit,  pou- 
voir, savoir,  vivre,  etc.) 

18 

3o- 

Action  liée  à  la  volonté  d'agir  (vouloir,  menacer, 
chercher,  désirer,  etc.) 

40 

4o- 

Action  préparant  une  offensive  (venir,  entrer,  sur- 
venir, etc.) 

26 

5o- 

Action  offensive (prendre  armes,  saccager,  etc.) 

30 

60- 

Action  manifestant  un  recul  (sortir,  se  retirer, 
quitter  armes) 

12 

7o- 

Action  sans  connotation  (mettre,  écrire,  descendre, 
passer,  etc.) 

13 

80- 

Autres  (commettre) 

2 

TOTAL: 

155 

La  violence  qui  avait  caractérisé  le  réseau  des  associations  est  ici  mise 
en  lumière  et  précisée.  Les  protestants  exercent  une  action  offensive  et 
c'est  là  leur  principale  caractéristique.  Par  rapport  aux  gestes  qu'ils  posent, 
la  religion  est  loin  de  susciter  la  plus  grande  inquiétude.  Leur  action 
comme  groupe  est  agressive  et  c'est  comme  agresseurs  qu'ils  sont  perçus. 
Cette  agression  par  contre  est  d'autant  plus  marquée  qu'elle  n'a  pas  à 
être  réalisée.  Elle  existe  en  puissance  et  cette  constatation  même  pousse 
le  protestant  plus  loin  encore  dans  son  rôle  de  perturbateur.  Des  155 
mentions  d'actions  faites  par  les  protestants,  40  portent  sur  des  intentions 
qu'on  leur  prête.  Ils  "menacent  de,"  "tâchent  de,"  "cherchent  à," 
"veulent,"  etc.  La  plupart  des  actions  offensives  relevées  dans  le  tableau 
précédent  en  4o  et  5o  sont  liées  à  de  telles  intentions,  ce  qui  change 
fondamentalement  l'image  du  protestant.  Le  protestant  n'est  pas  d'abord 
celui  qui  agresse  la  société  mais  celui  qui  la  menace,  celui  qui  cherche  à 
la  perturber.  Dans  cette  image  apparaît  déjà  l'idée  d'une  perturbation 
qui  n'est  pas  ressentie  comme  temporaire.  Dans  la  mesure  où  le  danger 
ne  se  situe  pas  au  niveau  des  actions  mais  qu'il  touche  à  une  volonté  de 
destruction,  les  edits  tout  comme  les  trêves  ne  pourront  être  considérés 
que  comme  un  intermède  dans  la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  cette  destruction. 
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Il  est  tentant  de  faire  le  lien  entre  les  rapports  du  protestant  avec  la 
société  catholique  du  XVIe  siècle  et  ceux  du  Juif  avec  la  société  médié- 
vale.^* Le  fait  qu'ils  fassent  tous  deux  partie  de  minorités  religieuses  et 
qu'on  ait  attribué  à  l'un  et  à  l'autre  le  rôle  de  bouc  émissaire  masque 
mal  cependant  les  points  de  dissemblance  entre  les  deux  phénomènes. 
Toutefois,  l'image  du  Juif  dans  la  société  catholique  médiévale  ayant 
déjà  été  étudiée,  elle  nous  servira  de  point  de  comparaison.  Constituée 
à  partir  de  documents  de  la  cour  criminelle,  cette  image  est  généralement 
négative  et  elle  se  manifeste  par  "des  accusations  et  du  mépris  à  l'égard 
du  Juif  en  tant  que  tel."^^  Les  facteurs  religieux  revêtent  ici  une  impor- 
tance particulière  puisqu'une  part  considérable  des  accusations  porte 
sur  l'insulte  faite  à  la  foi  chrétienne.  Le  réseau  des  qualifications  et  des 
oppositions  a  montré  l'importance  accordée  à  la  religion  dans  la  consti- 
tution de  l'image  du  protestant.  Les  autres  réseaux  ont  cependant  nuancé 
largement  cette  importance  en  replaçant  la  religion  au  sein  même  du 
système  culturel  dont  elle  ne  devient  dès  lors  qu'un  élément.  L'image  du 
Juif  révèle  en  outre  que  les  chrétiens  prêtent  aux  Juifs  "l'intention  de 
menacer  leur  existence."  ^°  Cette  intention  est  également  prêtée  aux 
protestants  et  il  semble  bien  qu'on  ait  là  le  trait  fondamental  de  la  repré- 
sentation que  les  Aixois  s'en  font.  Il  faudrait  pousser  plus  loin  la  com- 
paraison entre  le  Juif  médiéval  et  le  protestant  du  XVIe  siècle,  à  partir 
de  cette  menace  à  l'existence  catholique  qu'ils  partagent.  La  piste  per- 
mettrait sans  doute  d'approfondir  nos  résultats. 

*   *   * 

Les  documents  ne  nous  ont  pas  permis  de  vérifier  avec  précision  si 
l'image  du  protestant  reposait  sur  l'observation  d'une  culture  considérée 
comme  étrangère.  Une  étude  conceptuelle  poussée  visant  à  définir  les 
éléments  qui  créent  l'étranger  du  point  de  vue  culturel  manque  ici  pour 
considérer  une  solution  au  problème  posé.  Le  terme  d'étranger  qui  appa- 
raît dans  les  délibérations  municipales  semble  d'abord  faire  appel  à  une 
notion  juridique  assez  éloignée  de  la  notion  de  distance  culturelle  qui 
nous  occupe  ici.^^  Pourtant,  l'étude  approfondie  de  la  notion  juridique 
permettrait  peut-être  d'éclairer  un  tant  soit  peu  le  problème  en  précisant 
comment  les  Aixois  protégeaient  leur  propre  existence. 

La  notion  d'étranger,  pour  autant  que  je  puisse  la  percevoir,  suppose 
le  refus  d'intégrer  dans  son  propre  système  des  éléments  nouveaux.  Deux 
attitudes  peuvent  en  découler: 

lo  -    l'indifférence  qui  permet  la  coexistence  et  amène  à  plus  ou  moins 

long  terme  une  forme  d'acculturation; 
2o  -    la  réaction  violente  qui  cherche  prétexte  de  l'agression  étrangère 

pour  accentuer  ses  propres  barrières  culturelles. 

Dans  cette  optique,  il  semble  que  le  conseil  aixois  ait  façonné  l'image 
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des  protestants  en  insistant  sur  la  menace  qu'ils  constituaient  pour  le 
système  culturel  catholique  aixois  dont  ils  sapaient  lentement  les  bases 
(roi-religion)  et  qu'ils  souhaitaient  finalement  détruire.  Dans  ce  sens,  la 
notion  d'étranger  est  alors  fortement  liée  à  celle  de  protestant. 

Après  1564,  le  conseil  doit  compter  en  son  sein  le  quart  de  conseillers 
protestants.  La  présence  des  conseillers  protestants  fait  que  ceux-ci 
disparaissent  dans  le  discours  des  procès-verbaux  et  l'on  perd  finalement 
l'image  que  les  années  des  troubles  avaient  constituée.  Cette  représenta- 
tion se  transforme-t-elle?  Il  faudra  poursuivre  la  recherche  pour  s'en 
assurer  mais  je  serais  portée  à  le  croire.  L'autre  attitude  découlant  de  la 
perception  de  l'étranger  a  bien  pu  prendre  le  dessus  à  la  suite  d'une  coe- 
xistence imposée  et  il  ne  serait  pas  étonnant  que  les  deux  cultures  aient 
subi,  malgré  elles,  les  effets  d'une  acculturation. 

Université  Laval 
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la  "rébellion"  et  la  "sédition."  En  aucun  cas,  ils  ne  se  veulent  des  conjurés."  D.  Richet, 
loc.  cit.,  p.  769. 

27  Les  connotations  positives  relevées  ici  et  plus  bas  sont  dues  essentiellement  à  une  interven- 
tion du  comte  de  Morsant  venu  au  conseil  le  18  octobre  1564  pour  faire  appliquer  l'édit  de 
pacification.  Arch.  mun.  d'Aix,  BB  60  fol.  76  v^  ss. 

28  Danièle  lancu-Agou,  "Les  Juifs  de  Provence  entre  l'exclusion  et  l'expulsion  (fin  XVe  siècle)," 
Revue  des  études  juives,  t.  136,  fasc.  3-4  (juil.-déc.  1977),  p.  537-543  fait  ce  rapprochement. 

29  Joseph  Shatzmiller,  Recherches  sur  la  communauté  juive  de  Manosque  au  Moyen  Age,  1241- 
1329.  Préface  de  Georges  Duby,  Paris,  Mouton,  1973,  p.  122. 

30  Ibid.,  V.  m. 

31  Par  ex.  Arch.  mun.  d'Aix,  BB  61  fol.  142,  BB  59  fol.  30,  etc. 


Dialogue  sur  la  poésie  de 
Louis  Le  Caron:  Commentaire* 

SHARON  A.  ADAMS  et  CHARLES  JOSE 


Publié  en  1556,  le  dialogue  de  Le  Caron,  Ronsard,  ou,  de  la  Poésie, 
offre  à  la  fois  un  exemple-clef  d'un  genre  qui  attire  de  plus  en  plus 
l'attention  des  seiziémistes  et  une  mise  au  point  précise  des  rapports 
entre  la  philosophie  néo-platonicienne  et  les  revendications  de  la  poésie. 
Ceci  se  passe  à  une  époque  où  les  jeunes  poètes  de  la  Pléiade  se  trouvaient 
appuyés  dans  leur  ambition  avouée  de  rivaliser  avec  les  grands  poètes  de 
l'antiquité,  sinon  de  les  surpasser.  Louis  Le  Caron  voulait,  avec  ce 
dialogue,  se  placer  parmi  leurs  admirateurs  et  approuver  leurs  aspirations 
patriotiques,  tout  en  exprimant  des  réserves  d'ordre  philosophique. 

En  1556  Le  Caron,  connu  aussi  sous  le  nom  de  Charondas,  n'avait 
que  vingt-deux  ans.^  Mais  il  était  avocat  au  Parlement  de  Paris  depuis 
1552.  Il  était  déjà  l'auteur  d'un  certain  nombre  de  livres  —  notamment 
un  volume  d'annotations  faites  à  une  oeuvre  juridique  en  latin  ;^  un 
recueil  de  sonnets  et  d'odes  en  1554;^  un  dialogue  sur  le  droit,  paru  la 
même  année;"* et  un  petit  exposé  sur  la  philosophie  platonicienne,  suivi 
d'un  dialogue  où  il  démontre  la  nécessité  de  fonder  tout  bon  gouverne- 
ment sur  des  principes  proprement  philosophiques.^  Avec  \qs  Dialogues 
de  1556  où  figure  le  Ronsard,  Le  Caron  a  voulu  continuer  à  se  bâtir  une 
renommée  dans  les  cercles  philosophiques  et  littéraires.  La  table  des 
matières  annonce  trois  livres  de  dialogues  dont  les  titres  portent  tous 
sur  des  questions  relatives  à  la  philosophie.  Cependant,  le  projet  du 
jeune  parlementaire  est  resté  inachevé,  malgré  la  promesse  contenue 
dans  la  liste  de  dialogues  et  renouvelée  à  la  dernière  page.^  Le  Caron  a 
préféré  poursuivre  sa  carrière  de  jurisconsulte.  Avant  de  mourir  en  1613 
à  Clermont  en  Beavoisis,  où  il  avait  remph  les  fonctions  de  Ueutenant 
du  bailliage  entre  1567  et  1593,  il  avait  publié  en  latin  et  en  français  de 
nombreuses  oeuvres  juridiques  (surtout  sur  le  droit  romain  et  le  droit 
coutumier  parisien),  qui  lui  ont  valu  la  célébrité  qu'il  n'avait  pas  connue 
de  son  vivant  en  tant  que  poète  et  philosophe. 

*  Notre  transcription  du  texte  de  ce  dialogue  a  paru  dans  Renaissance  and  Reformation/Renais- 
sance et  Réforme,  nouvelle  série  3  (1979),  132-158. 
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On  ne  sait  pas  pourquoi  Le  Caron  n'a  pas  donné  suite  au  projet 
ambitieux  annoncé  dans  les  Dialogues.  Cependant,  une  lecture  de  la 
table  des  matières  nous  permet  de  spéculer  sur  les  intentions  encyclo- 
pédiques de  l'auteur.  Brian  Barron  a  essayé  d'élucider  le  sens  du  dialogue 
sur  la  poésie  en  examinant  ses  rapports  avec  le  projet  envisagé  et  les 
dialogues  qui  l'entourent. '^ 

La  table  des  matières  se  présente  ainsi: 

Dialogues  du  premier  livre 

Le  Courtisan  premier,  Ou,  que  le  Prince  doit  philosopher. 
Le  Courtisan  second,  Ou  de  la  vraie  sagesse,  et  des  louanges 
de  la  philosophie. 

Valton,  de  la  tranquilité  d'Esprit,  Ou  du  souverain  bien. 
Ronsard,  ou  de  la  poësie. 

Claire,  ou  de  la  beauté  iiii  dialo.  desquelz  le  premier  est 
comme  l'argument,  ou  epitome  des  autres. 
Du  second  livre. 

Le  Chaldean,  Ou  des  divinations.  ii.  dia. 

Pasquier,  ou  l'Orateur.  ii.  dia. 

Le  Solitaire,  ou  de  la  description  du  monde.  iiii.  dia. 

Le  Sophiste,  ou  de  la  science. 

Faulchet,  ou  de  l'utilité,  qu'apporte  la  congnoissance 

des  choses  naturelles  ii.  dia. 

Du  tiers  livre. 

Le  nouveau  Narcisse,  Ou  de  la  nature  de  l'homme.  ii.  dia. 

Le  nouveau  Heraclite,  ou  des  secrets  de  la  philosophie 

non  encores  congneus  ne  révélez.  iii.  dia. 

Le  nouveau  Parmenide,  ou  de  l'Estant,  et  des  Idées. 

Le  nouveau  Pytagore,  ou  des  nombres  et  de  l'harmonie.  vi.  dia. 

Le  Sénateur,  ou  de  la  Chosepublique  x.  dia. 

Le  premier  livre,  et  le  seul  qui  ait  été  publié,  traite  surtout  de  l'utilité  de 
la  philosophie  dans  les  domaines  pubUc  et  privé.  Dans  le  deuxième  livre 
il  aurait  été  question  plutôt  de  philosophie  naturelle;  dans  le  troisième, 
de  métaphysique  platonicienne  en  rapport  avec  l'hermétisme  pythago- 
ricien. Et  le  tout  aurait  précédé  une  dernière  série  de  dialogues  (dix, 
comme  chez  Platon)  sur  la  Chose  publique.  Le  dialogue  sur  la  poésie 
aurait  donc  figuré  vers  le  début  de  ce  qui  porte  toutes  les  marques  d'une 
apologie  de  la  philosophie,  apologie  où  l'auteur  aurait  tenté  de  traiter, 
dans  une  perspective  humaniste,  les  questions  essentielles  que  cette 
science  se  pose.  Lorsqu'on  considère  de  plus  près  le  premier  livre,  on 
perçoit  qu'à  la  fin  du  troisième  dialogue,  Valton,  de  la  tranquilité 
d'Esprit,  Ou  du  souverain  bien,  qui  précède  celui  sur  la  poésie,  la 
vraie  tranquillité  serait  purement  intellectuelle.  Valton,  à  qui  l'auteur 
accorde  le  dernier  argument  et  qui  porte  le  nom  de  famille  de  la  mère 
de  Le  Caron,  conclut: 
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L'aise  donc  de  l'esprit  non  pertroublé  surpasse  toutes  les  voluptez.  .  . 
Quelle  plus  grande  joie  du  repos  et  contentement  peut  avoir  l'homme, 
que  de  jouir  de  soi-mesme,  c'est  à  dire  du  repos  et  contentement  lequel 
il  se  donne  par  les  pensées,  conceptions  et  discours,  qu'il  fait  en  lui 
mesme  des  choses  excellentes  et  louables.  (126) 

Il  semble  en  effet  régner  dans  tout  ce  premier  livre  des  Dialogues  un 
désir  de  centrer  l'attention  des  interlocuteurs  et  du  lecteur  sur  les 
implications  morales  des  problèmes  philosophiques  abordés.  On  reviendra 
à  ces  observations  contextuelles  après  avoir  considéré  la  forme  du 
dialogue  adoptée  par  Le  Caron  dans  son  Ronsard  et  les  arguments  de 
chaque  interlocuteur. 

De  récentes  études  ont  essayé  de  commenter  l'importance  de  la  forme 
dialoguée  pendant  la  Renaissance.^  En  décrivant  les  dialogues  de  Le 
Caron,  M.  Bénouis  constate  qu'en  général  ce  ne  sont  pas  de  vrais  pro- 
cédés dialectiques  qui  gouvernent  leur  déroulement  interne,  mais  plutôt 
celui  de  la  question-réponse  et  celui  du  pro  et  contra.'^  Eva  Kushner 
élargit  encore  le  problème  du  choix  de  cette  forme  par  les  vulgarisateurs 
de  la  philosophie  au  XVIe  siècle,  et  son  article  nous  permet  d'apporter 
des  nuances  au  jugement  de  Bénouis.  Pour  elle  "le  dialogue  constitue  à  la 
Renaissance  une  forme  privilégiée  d'échange  intellectuel,  particulière- 
ment accordée  aux  besoins  épistémologiques  de  l'époque  ...  ,  car  il 
implante  la  possibilité  d'une  présence  de  l'Autre  dans  le  discours."  ^°  La 
forme  même  du  dialogue  peut  refléter,  chez  ceux  qui  ont  pratiqué  ce 
genre,  un  désir  de  chercher  de  nouvelles  synthèses  intellectuelles  à  un 
moment  historique  (du  moins  avant  la  Réforme  et  la  Contre-Réforme) 
favorable  à  la  réalité  des  opinions  de  l'Autre.  Avec  son  analyse  structu- 
raliste de  plusieurs  dialogues,  Eva  Kushner  propose  un  critère  génolo- 
gique  moyennant  lequel  on  pourrait  juger  du  degré  de  "dialogicité"d'un 
texte  disposé  en  dialogue.  On  pourrait  dire  qu'un  tel  texte  assume  sa 
"dialogicité"  dans  la  mesure  où  "l'autre  intervient  d'une  manière 
effective",  plutôt  que  d'être  le  porte-parole  des  objections  que  le 
scripteur  sait  prévoir  et  réfuter,  ou  de  jouer  tout  simplement  le  rôle 
d'un  "résonnateur"  à  celui  qui  semble  détenir  la  vérité.*^  Il  s'agirait 
donc  de  déterminer  l'effet  de  chaque  interlocuteur  sur  le  message  qu'on 
peut  déduire  du  texte  entier.  Vu  dans  cette  perspective,  le  i?o«5flr<i  de  Le 
Caron  a  mieux  assumé  sa  "dialogicité"  si  on  le  compare  au  premier 
dialogue,  le  Courtisan.  Car  dans  celui-ci  Le  Caron  parle  en  son  propre 
nom,  et  Philarète,  le  seul  autre  interlocuteur  (d'ailleurs  fictiO,  joue 
plutôt  le  rôle  de  disciple;  tandis  que  dans  le  Ronsard  Le  Caron  répartit 
des  opinions  opposées  sur  la  nature  et  la  fonction  de  la  poésie  parmi 
quatre  interlocuteurs,  sans  tirer  de  conclusions  bien  nettes.^^  La  pré- 
sence de  l'Autre  dans  ce  dialogue  entraîne  la  possibilité  d'un  véritable 
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échange  d'idées,  et  d'une  dialectique  à  la  recherche  d'une  vérité  plus 
complexe,  même  si  cette  possibilité  reste  plutôt  virtuelle. 

Le  choix  de  la  forme  dialoguée  et  des  noms  des  interlocuteurs  n'a 
rien  d'arbitraire.  Au  début  du  dialogue  Le  Caron  signale  au  lecteur  qu'il 
veut  "expliquer"  ses  idées  sur  la  nature  de  la  poésie  "en  manière  de 
familier  devis".  A  l'exemple  des  anciens  il  veut  "embellir  et  décorer  de 
toutes  ses  bienséances"  son  dialogue,  en  faisant  discourir  sur  la  dignité 
de  la  poésie  "les  deux,  qui  sont  aujourd'hui  à  bon  droit  reputez  les  pre- 
miers poètes  de  nostre  tems,  Ronsard  et  Jodelle,  avec  deux  orateurs 
Pasquier  et  Fauchet,  lesquelz  l'excellence  de  leur  esprit,  pour  la  bonne 
espérance  d'eux  m'a  fait  tousjours  aimer"  (128).  Il  cherche  donc  comme 
les  poètes  de  la  Pléiade  à  imiter  les  anciens  et  à  faire  oeuvre  d'art  à  son 
tour  en  invoquant  le  critère  interne  de  la  bienséance.  En  même  temps  il 
souligne  le  caractère  fictif  du  dialogue  et  essaie  de  parer  à  toute  accusa- 
tion de  déformation  de  pensée:  "je  croi,  que  se  resouvenant  de  la  cous- 
tume  des  dialogues  [aucun  des  interlocuteurs]  ne  trouvera  estrange,  que 
j'aie  emprunté  son  nom  et  sa  personne"  (128v).  Le  Caron  semble  vouloir 
que  l'on  juge  son  dialogue  selon  ses  propres  mérites  artistiques. 

En  1556,  au  moment  de  la  publication  des  Dialogues,  Ronsard  était 
connu  comme  le  premier  poète  lyrique  de  France,  auteur  des  Odes 
(1550,  1552),  des  Amours  (1552)  et  de  la  Continuation  des  Amours 
(1555),  et  des  Hymnes  (1555).  Avec  la  représentation  de  sa  Cléopâtre 
captive  au  Collège  de  Boncourt  en  1552,  Jodelle  commençait  à  jouir 
d'une  réputation  de  grand  poète  tragique.  Estienne  Pasquier  (1529-1 6 15) 
et  Claude  Fauchet  (1530-1602),  futurs  historiens  des  lettres  françaises, 
étaient  déjà  admis  au  barreau  de  Paris,  et  appartenaient  comme  Le  Caron 
au  monde  des  parlementaires.  Comme  lui  aussi  ils  tenaient  à  faire  figure 
dans  les  cercles  humanistes  et  littéraires.^^  Pasquier  avait  publié  en  1554 
son  Monophile,  dialogue  dans  lequel  trois  jeunes  gens  et  une  dame,  aux 
noms  fictifs,  discutent  des  problèmes  de  l'amour.  Les  rapports  de  Pasquier 
avec  Ronsard  sont  documentés  dans  une  lettre  que  ce  premier  lui 
adresse  en  1555,  où  il  se  montre  content  que  son  nom  paraisse  dans 
l'oeuvre  du  poète.  Tout  en  louant  les  écrits  de  Ronsard,  Pasquier 
n'hésite  pas  à  ajouter  des  réserves: 

.  .  .  pour  vous  dire  en  amy,  je  trouve  très  beaux  [vos  escrits]  lorsqu'avez 
seulement  voulu  contenter  vostre  esprit:  mais  quand  par  une  servitude 
à  demy  courtisane  estes  sorty  de  vous  mesmes  pour  estudier  au  conten- 
tement tantost  des  grands  tantost  de  la  populace,  je  ne  les  trouve  de  tel 
alloy.  .  .  .je  souhaiterois  que  ne  fissiez  si  bon  marché  de  vostre  plume  à 
hault-louër  quelques-uns  que  nous  savons  notoirement  n'en  estre  dignes.* 

Dans  ses  Recherches  de  la  France  Pasquier  consacre  quelques  lignes  à  Le 
Caron  dont  le  nom  paraît  dans  une  liste  de  poètes  célèbres.*^  Cependant, 
ni  Ronsard  ni  Jodelle  ne  semblent  avoir  fait  à  Le  Caron  l'honneur 
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d'immortaliser  son  nom  dans  leurs  poèmes.  Toujours  est-il  que  LeCaron, 
à  la  suite  de  Platon,  a  choisi  des  noms  de  contemporains  dont  deux 
étaient  de  ses  amis.  Et,  selon  le  critère  d'Eva  Kushner,  ce  souci  est 
"directement  lié,  par  son  intentionalité  du  moins,  à  la  quête  dialogique 
de  la  vérité,  autrui  étant  représenté  dans  le  texte  par  un  personnage  (ou 
plusieurs)  dont  Taltérité  est  garantie  par  Thistoricité  ou  par  la  vraisem- 
blance."*^ En  même  temps,  en  les  désignant  comme  poètes  et  orateurs, 
Le  Caron  installe  dans  le  dialogue  une  dichotomie  potentielle  entre  les 
buts  de  la  poésie  et  ceux  de  la  rhétorique,  bien  que  ces  deux  domaines 
soient  souvent  étroitement  liés  comme  arts  de  communication  dans  les 
écrits  théoriques  de  l'époque,  y  compris  laDeffence  de  Du  Bellay.*'^ 

Quoique  la  description  du  cadre  soit  réduite  à  quelques  phrases,  le 
choix  du  Palais  Royal  de  Paris,  où  "les  compagnies  des  hommes  doctes 
.  .  .devisent  quelquefois  de  choses  graves  et  sérieuses"  (128v),  fournit  au 
dialogue  un  cadre  célèbre  et  approprié.  Le  ton  de  "familier  devis"  s'établit 
au  début  avec  une  évocation  du  "bruit  de  tant  de  voix  tumultuantes", 
bruit  qui  va  faire  l'objet  des  commentaires  des  interlocuteurs.*^  Ronsard 
contraste  son  effet  sur  l'oreille  avec  celui  des  "amoureuses  douceurs" 
de  la  poésie.  Pasquier  rétorque  que,  pour  ceux  qui  fréquentent  le  Palais 
Royal,  "l'accoustumance  conjointe  avec  un  gracieux  espoir  du  gain"  ont 
transformé  le  bruit  du  palais  de  justice  en  "plaisir"  (128v).  Exemple  de 
la  sophistique  de  l'orateur?  Ou  de  l'esprit  accommodant  de  Pasquier  qui  va 
jouer  plutôt  le  rôle  de  conciliateur  dans  le  dialogue?  Un  échange  d'éloges 
courtois  entre  les  deux  poètes  termine  cette  petite  mise  en  scène. 

Le  caractère  proprement  philosophique  et  élitiste  de  la  poésie  est 
signalé  dès  la  première  phrase  du  dialogue.  Le  Caron  identifie  la  poésie 
comme  une  "science"  qui  a  servi  à  d'autres  nations  de  "commencement" 
pour  parvenir  "à  la  gloire  de  la  souveraine  congnoissance  de  toutes  les 
choses  lesquelles  l'homme  bien  né  doit  embrasser"  (127-127v).  Citant 
Platon  à  son  appui,  il  précise  que  "de  sa  nature  la  poésie  est  pleine 
d'énigmes,  et  non  vulgaire  à  chacun".  Cet  hermétisme  est  voulu  par  les 
anciens,  qui  "rendoient  [la  poésie]  admirable  par  une  grave  obscurité 
de  sentences"  (127v).  Comme  Michel  Foucault  l'a  si  bien  montré,  toute 
écriture,  philosophique  ou  poétique,  jusqu'à  la  fin  du  XVIe  siècle  repose 
sur  le  concept  de  la  ressemblance,  et  porte  les  marques  de  la  conscience 
d'une  vérité  ultime  mais  cachée.*^  Ce  serait  donc  la  fonction  de  l'écrivain 
de  capter  et  de  reproduire  sous  forme  de  langue  les  analogies  qui  sont 
la  condition  a  priori  de  l'existence  de  l'homme  et  des  choses  dans  une 
seule  et  souveraine  nature.  Au  milieu  du  siècle  les  humanistes  qui 
cherchaient  à  expliciter  cette  façon  de  concevoir  l'homme  et  le  monde 
avaient  à  leur  disposition  tout  un  corpus  de  textes  qui  inclut  les  dialogues 
de  Platon,  le  commentaire  de  Marsile  Ficin  sur  ces  dialogues,  les  écrits 
qui  constituent  la  théologie  ancienne  ou  laprisca  theologia,  lapatrologie 
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grecque  et  tous  les  ouvrages  des  apologistes  d'Alexandrie  qui  proposaient 
de  faire  coïncider  les  vérités  de  Moïse,  d'Hermès,  de  Pythagore  et  de 
Platon. ^^  Il  est  évident  que  Le  Caron  voulait  se  présenter  comme  adepte 
de  philosophie  platonicienne  et  néo-platonicienne,  et  qu'il  partageait 
avec  ses  contemporains  humanistes  leur  syncrétisme  chrétien.  Dans  cette 
perspective  le  vrai  but  de  l'existence  humaine,  comme  Le  Caron  l'a 
indiqué  dans  son  dialogue  sur  la  tranquilHté  d'esprit,  s'identifie  avec 
l'expérience  de  la  contemplation  intellectuelle.  Dans  sa  Philosophie  de 
1555  Le  Caron  définit  la  philosophie  comme  "l'amour  de  sagesse,  laquelle 
retirée  des  choses  corporelles,  contemple  les  divines,  et  recherche  la 
vérité". ^^  Pour  lui  la  pensée  de  Platon  a  été  "abastardie"  par  "Aristote, 
Xenocrate,  Theophraste,  Zenon,  Epicure,  et  les  autres  Peripateticiens, 
Académiciens,  Stoïciens,  Epicuriens".^^  Les  titres  des  dialogues  projetés 
du  tiers  livre  ÛQsDialogues  (où  figurent  les  noms  d'Heraclite,  de  Parménide 
et  de  Pythagore)  et  plusieurs  références  dans  sa  Philosophie  indiquent 
une  familiarité  avec  la  philosophie  hermétique.  Mais  en  bon  syncrétiste 
chrétien,  Le  Caron  suit  l'opinion  de  Justin  Martyr  d'après  qui  la  doctrine 
platonicienne  remonterait  à  Moise  plutôt  qu'aux  "colonnes  de  Mercure ".^^ 
Son  utilisation  des  sources,  et  surtout  des  dialogues  de  Platon,  dans  le 
Ronsard  renforcera  également  l'idée  qu'on  pourrait  se  faire  de  l'ortho- 
doxie philosophique  de  ce  chrétien  platonisant  qui  débute  dans  les 
cercles  humanistes. 

Regardons  de  plus  près  les  arguments  des  quatre  interlocuteurs  et  leur 
rapport  avec  cette  vision  essentiellement  harmonieuse  d'un  univers  plein 
d'analogies  que  Dieu  a  voilées  au  vulgaire.  C'est  à  Ronsard  qu'incombe 
l'honneur  du  premier  et  du  plus  long  discours.  Après  avoir  établi  la 
primauté  temporelle  de  la  poésie  relativement  à  la  philosophie,  il  discu- 
tera du  concept  de  l'imitation.  Dès  la  première  phrase  il  suscite  le  critère 
de  "l'utiHté  publique"  et  justifie  la  poésie  comme  véhicule  de  sagesse  et 
de  vertu.  La  poésie  ainsi  que  la  philosophie  se  propose  donc  une  fonction 
à  la  fois  épistémologique  et  morale: 

...  de  touts  les  secrets  des  choses  plus  cachées  en  nature,  qui  sont  par- 
venus aux  hommes  du  moien  eage  et  de  cétui-ci,  il  n'en  faut  donner  la 
gloire  à  autre,  qu'à  la  poésie.  .  .  .  [Les  poètes]  excitoient  chacun  à  faire 
les  choses  honnorables  à  l'immortalité  de  leurs  noms.  Ainsi  leurs  chants 
estoient  une  vraie  doctrine  de  bien-vivre,  ou  plustost  une  sainte  fureur 
qui  inspiroit  les  hommes  à  congnoistre  le  lieu  de  leur  celeste  origine, 
et  dresser  à  ce  but  toutes  leurs  pensées.  (129-129v) 

Avant  de  procéder  aux  deux  points  principaux  de  son  apologie, 
Ronsard  allègue  comme  preuves  de  l'excellence  de  la  poésie  trois  lieux 
communs  en  ce  qui  concerne  son  pouvoir  affectif.  La  douceur  de  la  lyre 
orphique  a  civilisé  l'homme  sauvage;  la  poésie  console  l'homme  vertueux 
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mais  mortel  en  lui  conférant  l'immortalité;  et,  comme  la  peinture,  elle 
plaît  et  enseigne  par  Tefficacité  de  son  imitation  de  la  nature.  Cette 
comparaison  traditionnelle  depuis  Horace  entre  la  poésie  et  la  peinture 
souligne  la  nécessité  et  de  l'art  et  d'une  "plus  haulte  science".  Imitation 
et  révélation  vont  de  pair  dans  la  poésie:  "car  outre  le  sujet  qu'elle  se 
propose  à  imiter,  elle  doit  comprendre  tout  ce  qui  est  d'exquis,  de  rare 
et  de  perfait  es  sciences  non  indignes  de  sa  gravité"  (130v).  On  voit  déjà 
avec  ces  trois  topoi  que,  dans  un  sens,  l'utilité  de  la  poésie  vient  de  sa 
douceur.  C'est  à  cause  de  son  pouvoir  affectif  qu'elle  apporte  aux 
hommes  les  avantages  de  la  civilisation,  le  renom  éternel  et  une  voie 
d'accès  aux  vérités  cachées. 

Pour  faire  preuve  de  la  primauté  de  la  poésie,  Ronsard  cite  un  certain 
nombre  de  passages  tirés  de  Pindare^"*  qu'il  compare  à  la  pensée  de  Platon. 
Ce  que  ce  philosophe  a  dit  sur  l'origine  divine  de  la  sagesse  et  de  la  vertu, 
sur  l'omnipotence  de  Dieu,  sur  l'incertitude  de  la  vie  et  la  certitude  de 
la  mort,  sur  la  faillibilité  du  vulgaire,  Pindare  l'avait  exprimé  avant  lui. 
"Mais  non  seulement  de  cétui-ci,  ains  aussi  de  Theognide,  Homère  et 
infinis  autres  divins  poètes  Platon  a  retiré  le  meilleur  de  sa  philosophie" 
(132).  Ce  qui  est  antérieur  n'est  pas  nécessairement  supérieur.  Mais 
Ronsard  veut  minimiser  la  contribution  du  philosophe  pour  agrandir 
celle  du  poète. 

La  doctrine  de  l'imitation^^  qui  attire  l'attention  de  Ronsard  dans  le 
reste  de  son  discours  avait  déjà  été  abordée  dans  la  comparaison  entre  la 
poésie  et  la  peinture.  Et  cette  doctrine  aussi,  comme  l'argument  de  la 
primauté  temporelle  de  la  poésie,  est  particulièrement  bien  accordée 
avec  le  rôle  exalté  que  Ronsard  réclame  pour  le  poète,  avec  la  fonction 
médiate  qu'il  attribue  à  la  poésie  et  avec  son  concept  élitiste  du  public: 

. .  .comme  toute  les  choses  désirent  de  retenir  leur  perfection,  et 
s'avilissent  si  quelquefois  est  diminué  de  leur  excellence  :  ainsi  les  poètes 
(lesquelz  le  peuple  estimoit  prophètes  des  Dieux)  pensants  estre  indigne 
de  prostituer  leurs  sacrées  inventions  au  prophane  vulgaire,  les  ont  voulu 
couvrir  de  fables:  afin  qu'elles  ne  f eussent  entendues,  que  des  plus  sages 
et  doctes.  (132v) 

Les  fables  jouent  donc  un  rôle  ambivalent  dans  la  communication  de  la 
vérité  à  l'homme  bien  né.  En  sachant  les  utiliser,  les  poètes  ont  bien 
compris  "la  nature  de  l'esprit  humain"  qui  "ravi  et  abstrait  des  pense- 
ments  terrestres . . .  cherche  et  recherche  franchement,  invente,  conçoit, 
entend,  traitte  et  dessigne  infinis  discours,  pour  trouver  la  vérité,  de 
laquelle  la  subtile  fable  lui  donne  quelque  amorce"  (133).  Par  l'inter- 
médiaire de  la  fable  poétique  les  "plus  sages  et  doctes"  éprouvent  la 
"volupté"  philosophique  de  la  contemplation  intellectuelle.  Mais  l'orne- 
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ment  de  la  fable  ne  plaît  pas  seulement  à  une  élite: 

J'admire  non  sans  cause  les  poètes,  lesquelz  se  proposoient  de  contenter 
et  les  plus  excellents  et  le  commun.  Car  si  les  secrets  cachez  et  envelop- 
pez de  leurs  rares  inventions  ne  pouvoient  estre  de  chacun  entendus:  au 
moins  le  plaisir  du  discours  chatouilloit  et  les  uns  et  les  autres,  se  ren- 
dant digne  d'estre  embrassé  de  touts.  (133) 

Le  public  du  poète  inclura  donc  "le  commun";  et  la  disjonction  de  l'utile 
et  de  l'agréable  est  ressoudée  comme  chez  Horace.  Déguisée  en  "douce 
liqueur"  la  vérité  passe,  pourvu  que  les  fables  qui  la  représentent  soient 
bien  choisies.  Les  seules  fables  qui  plaisent  à  Ronsard  sont  celles  qui 
offrent  "une  exquise  imitation  de  la  nature  des  choses,  et  avec  la  delec- 
tation l'utilité  conjointe"  (133v). 

Dans  la  dernière  partie  du  discours  Ronsard  précise  en  quoi  consiste- 
rait cette  imitation.  Ce  faisant,  il  suscite  les  critères  de  la  vraisemblance 
et  de  la  bienséance: 

Le  poëte  .  .  .  doit .  .  .  comme  rapportant  ses  conceptions  à  l'université 
des  choses  discourir  ce  qui  a  peu  estre  fait,  ou  a  esté  vraisemblable,  ou 
grandement  nécessaire,  et  le  descrire  de  telle  perfection,  que  rien  ne 
soit  en  lui  qui  n'ait  sa  bienséance  tant  admirable,  que  la  vérité  semble 
plustost  l'avouer  sien  que  le  fait  mesme.  (134) 

A  propos  de  cette  phrase  Grahame  Castor  remarque,  à  juste  titre,  qu'elle 
exprime  la  doctrine  aristotélicienne  de  la  mimesis  quelques  années  avant 
que  ce  concept  ne  soit  répandu  en  France,  et  qu'elle  l'exprime  de  façon 
plus  exacte  que  les  écrits  théoriques  de  Ronsard  lui-même. ^^  Le  concept 
de  la  vraisemblance  est  inséparable  de  celui  de  la  bienséance.  La  grandeur 
du  poète  se  révèle  dans  sa  capacité  de  choisir  parmi  tous  les  sujets  qui 
se  présentent  "un  qui  mieux  convienne  et  semble  estre  né  avec  la  mesme 
chose"  (134v).  Ronsard  croit  avoir  démontré  donc  que  le  poète  a  été  le 
devancier  du  philosophe  dans  la  transmission  de  la  sagesse,  et  que  la 
poésie  est  une  voie  d'accès  à  toutes  les  connaissances  divines  et  humaines 
par  le  truchement  de  ses  fictions  à  la  fois  utiles  à  ceux  qui  savent  les 
interpréter  et  agréables  à  tout  le  monde. 

A  cette  exposition  fidèle  de  la  doctrine  de  l'imitation  proposée  par 
la  Pléiade,  Jodelle  va  apporter  une  explication  de  la  suprématie  intellec- 
tuelle et  morale  de  la  poésie  —  le  concept  de  la  fureur  poétique  et  la 
fable  des  Muses.  Le  discours  poétique  "surpasse  les  vulgaires  conceptions" 
en  raison  de  son  caractère  inspiré  qui  lui  permet  de  communiquer  "les 
secrets  des  choses  épandues  par  nature"  (135v): 

Qu'est-ce  autre  chose  céte  fureur,  si  non  l'inspiration  des  Muses,  laquelle 
souffle  en  l'ame  pure  et  non  souillée  des  vaines  afections,  une  sainte 
chaleur  qui  l'embraze  toute  de  divinité.  (136) 
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Inspiré  des  Muses,  le  poète  sera  capable  de  saisir  les  principes  immuables 
d'harmonie  qui  gouvernent  l'univers: 

Qu'est-ce  qui  pourroit  apporter  plus  seure  et  ferme  congnoissance  des 
choses  divines  et  humaines,  que  la  recherche  de  l'harmonie,  qui  entre- 
tient le  monde:  et  fait  que  rien  ne  soit  fortuit  au  ciel,  ne  rien  en  la  terre, 
ne  rien  aussi  es  autres  elements,  sans  cause  et  sans  quelque  raison  de 
nombre  et  mesure?  (138) 

La  cosmographie  néo-platonicienne  fournit  à  Jodelle  des  arguments  en  ce 
qui  concerne  les  liens  naturels  entre  la  philosophie  et  la  musique.  Citant 
l'autorité  de  Pythagore,  de  Timée  Locrien  et  de  Platon,  il  constate  qu'ils 
sont  tous  de  l'opinion  "que  la  musique  est  le  plus  excellent  exercice  de 
l'esprit  pour  accorder,  composer  et  modérer  les  moeurs  de  l'ame  en  une 
gracieuse  convenance,  à  l'imitation  de  l'ame  de  l'Univers"  (138v).  La 
recherche  philosophique  de  la  sagesse  et  de  la  vertu  aboutira  à  la  compré- 
hension de  la  théorie  pythagoricienne  des  nombres  et  de  l'harmonie 
céleste  dont  la  musique  tempère  les  passions  de  l'homme.  Mais  la  première 
musique,  comme  la  première  sagesse,  est  celle  de  la  poésie:  "Si  plu  dili- 
gemment nous  voulons  regarder,  la  Musique  est  la  vraie  philosophie,  et 
la  philosophie  la  vraie  Musique:  mais  l'une  et  l'autre  ont  leur  commence- 
ment de  Poésie,  ou  plustost  sont  la  mesme  Poésie"  (  1 38v-l  39).  Le  mythe 
des  Muses  fait  coda  à  ce  discours  élevé  sur  l'inspiration  poétique. 

Le  Caron  indique  en  marge  les  sources  bien  connues  de  ces  pages  sur 
la  fureur  poétique  —  le  Phèdre  et  VIon  de  Platon.  On  pourrait  signaler 
également  VOde  à  Michel  de  VHospital  de  Ronsard  et  le  Solitaire  premier 
de  Pontus  de  Tyard,  pubUés  tous  deux  en  1552.  Le  poème  de  Ronsard 
contient  une  des  exploitations  les  mieux  connues  du  passage  de  VIon  où 
Socrate  dit  au  rhapsode  que  la  poésie  ne  doit  rien  à  l'art,  et  lui  expHque, 
avec  l'image  de  l'aimant,  la  théorie  de  la  fureur  poétique.^''  Le  dialogue 
de  Tyard  contient  un  grand  nombre  de  détails  sur  les  Muses  qui  se  retrou- 
vent dans  le  dialogue  de  Le  Caron  —  leurs  origines,  leur  nombre,  l'éty- 
mologie  de  Platon  du  mot  "Muse",  leur  association  aux  sphères  et  leur 
rapport  avec  la  musique.^^  En  somme,  il  paraît  indubitable  que  le  dis- 
cours de  Jodelle  et  celui  de  Ronsard  reflètent  fidèlement  la  pensée 
théorique  des  membres  de  la  Pléiade,  du  moins  en  1556. 

Sans  ambages,  les  deux  orateurs,  Pasquier  et  Fauchet,  abordent  le 
sujet  du  dialogue  sous  l'angle  moral,  sous  l'angle  de  "l'utilité  publique" 
à  laquelle  Ronsard  avait  fait  allusion  au  début  de  son  discours.  Les 
discours  de  Pasquier  apporteront  quelques  réserves  à  la  justification  de 
Ronsard;  ceux  de  Fauchet,  une  réfutation.  Pasquier,  après  avoir  remercié 
les  deux  poètes  du  plaisir  et  de  l'utilité  de  leurs  discours,  propose  de 
chercher  la  raison  pour  laquelle  Platon  a  banni  les  poètes,  et  même 
Homère,  de  sa  République.  Toute  tentative  de  concilier  la  poésie  et  la 
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philosophie  devait  faire  face  à  ce  jugement  sévère  de  Platon  qui  dans 
d'autres  passages  de  ses  dialogues  semble  louer  les  efforts  du  poète. 
Pasquier  utilise  trois  arguments  dans  sa  défense  d'Homère.  D'abord, 
Platon  lui-même  recommande  la  sagesse  d'Homère.  Puis  en  reprenant 
l'argument  de  Jodelle,  Pasquier  suggère  que  "l'harmonie  des  sons  celestes 
accordez  d'un  perpétuel  mouvement  a  esté  mieux  exprimée  par  Homère, 
que  par  nul  autre"  (141).  Finalement,  Platon  dans  son  Cratyle  cite 
l'autorité  d'Homère  dans  le  domaine  de  l'onomastique.  C'est  au  deuxième 
argument  que  Pasquier  accorde  la  plus  grande  attention.  Dans  cette 
section  de  sa  defence  du  poète  grec  il  est  clair  qu'il  utilise  \qs  Allégories 
d'Homère  d'Heraclite,  d'où  il  a  tiré  presque  mot  à  mot  ses  observations 
sur  le  contenu  allégorique  des  vers  d'Homère,  y  compris  la  description 
du  bouclier  d'Achille.  Il  est  curieux  que  Le  Caron,  toujours  soucieux 
d'indiquer  ses  sources,  n'ait  pas  cette  fois  reconnu  sa  dette.^^ 

Après  avoir  conclu  que  chez  Homère  plus  que  chez  nul  autre  "apparois- 
sent  les  traces  de  toutes  les  sciences  et  les  exemples  des  vertus  pour  bien 
et  heureusement  vivre  en  politique  compagnie"  (142v),  Pasquier  pense 
trouver  l'explication  du  bannissement  en  comparant  "le  dessin  de  l'un 
avec  l'intention  de  l'autre".  Platon,  en  dressant  le  plan  de  sa  République 
parfaite,  a  voulu  procéder  non  pas  de  la  réalité  mais  d'une  conception 
intellectuelle,  de  "l'Idée  de  la  Justice  divine"  (143).  Les  poètes,  par 
contre,  prennent  la  réalité  comme  point  de  départ: 

[Les  poètes]  imitent  les  moeurs  des  hommes,  qui  ont  esté  ou  vertueux 
ou  vicieux,  et  plus  souvent  se  bigarrent  selon  les  diverses  opinions  du 
vulgaire.  Daventage  Platon  .  .  .  s'est  tousjours  proposé  de  suivre  une  vraie 
et  certaine  raison,  reputant  indigne  de  chatouiller  ses  citoiens  de  je  nesçai 
quelles  blandices  et  amorces  des  fables,  desquelles  la  jeunesse  ne  peut 
rapporter  aucune  utilité.  (143v) 

Pasquier  hésite.  Il  ne  peut  pas  blâmer  Platon;  il  ne  veut  pas  rejeter  la 
Muse  d'Homère  "digne  d'memoire  immortelle,  mais  non  à  touts  et  n'en 
touts  lieux  convenable"  (143v-144). 

Fauchet,  pourtant,  est  plus  catégorique,  et  formule  des  objections  à 
l'imitation  poétique  sur  le  plan  moral  comme  sur  le  plan  épistémologique. 
Les  fables  qui  racontent  la  corruption  morale  n'ont  aucune  utilité  dans 
une  république  où  la  formation  de  la  jeunesse  est  d'une  importance 
capitale.  Il  faut  façonner  l'enfant  à  une  rigoureuse  vertu  et  non  au  plaisir 
que  pourraient  lui  apporter  les  fables.  En  plus,  les  allégories  obscures 
gardent  leur  mystère  pour  l'enfant  qui  ne  sait  pas  les  interpréter.  C'est 
le  pouvoir  affectif  dont  se  vante  la  poésie  qui  est  condamné  par  Fauchet, 
car  "plustost  elle  donne  place  aux  passions  desordonnées,  qu'elle  les 
donte  et  reprime"  (145v).  En  disciple  rigide  de  Platon  Fauchet  attaque 
l'imitation  comme  une  représentation  qui  est  doublement  éloignée  de 
la  vérité,  et  qui  finit  par  l'obscurcir.  Il  termine  sa  diatribe  en  mettant  en 
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cause  la  liberté  que  réclament  les  poètes  qui  "ne  trouvent  rien,  qui  ne 
soit  convenable  à  leur  imitation:  et  ne  donnent  moins  aux  choses  vitu- 
perables  leur  grace  et  bienséance,  qu'aux  louables  et  vertueuses"  (146). 

La  brève  réponse  de  Jodelle  reprend  le  leitmotif  patriotique  déjà 
présent  au  début  du  dialogue,  et  dans  le  discours  de  Ronsard  qui  voulait 
éviter  de  faire  tort  à  ceux  de  son  âge  "par  trop  grande  admiration  des 
anciens"  (1 32v).  Jodelle  semble  avoir  accepté  comme  critère  la  bienséance 
lorsqu'il  concède  à  Fauchet  qu'on  peut  observer  chez  les  anciens 
"quelques  fautes",  des  fables  "mal  inventées,  mal  disposées  et  mal 
accommodées  à  l'euvre  entrepris"  (146v).  Mais  il  offre  l'espoir  que  les 
Français  feront  mieux.  Quoique  cet  espoir  réponde  assez  mal  aux  objec- 
tions de  Fauchet,  l'argument  patriotique  contre  les  anciens  fait  partie 
intégrante  de  la  doctrine  de  la  Pléiade  et  trouvera  son  écho  chez  les 
"modernes"  dans  la  fameuse  querelle  littéraire  du  XVIIe  siècle. 

Lorsqu'il  reprend  la  parole,  Pasquier  donne  raison  dans  une  certaine 
mesure  à  Fauchet,  mais  il  limite  les  critiques  morales  de  celui-ci  à  ces 
fables  anciennes  qui  racontent  des  absurdités  inutiles  au  sujet  des  Dieux, 
et  qui  ne  conviennent  pas  aux  hommes  "congnoissants  un  seul  et  tout- 
puissant  Dieu"  (146v).  Mais  il  refuse  de  réprouver  le  pouvoir  affectif  de 
l'imitation  poétique  et  la  liberté  du  poète  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  choix 
des  sujets  à  imiter.  "L'image  et  figure  des  choses  .  .  .  naïvement  dépeintes 
et  représentées  de  leurs  vraies  et  non  feintes  couleurs"  nous  procurent 
un  grand  plaisir  et  nous  "enseignent ...  de  leurs  formes"  (146v-147). 
L'utile  et  l'agréable  sont  de  nouveau  conjoints,  et  à  ce  double  but  de  la 
poésie  s'ajoute  le  critère  de  la  bienséance,  déjà  invoqué  par  Ronsard,  et 
par  Le  Caron  lui-même  dans  sa  présentation  du  dialogue: 

Quand  donc  les  poètes  descrivent  quelques  choses  horribles,  quelques 
faits  tristes  et  misérables,  quelques  moeurs  et  afections  véhémentes,  il 
ne  faut  tant  regarder  au  sujet,  qu'à  la  bienséance  de  l'art  qui  l'a  diligem- 
ment exprimé.  ...  On  doit  considérer  en  la  Poésie  ou  les  excellentes  et 
admirables  sentences  desquelles  elle  est  toute  pleine,  ou  l'agensement  et 
convenance  des  personnes  et  des  choses  accommodées  à  l'argument 
proposé.  (147) 

Pasquier  répond  à  Fauchet  que  la  poésie,  en  dépeignant  le  vice,  peut 
nous  encourager  à  le  fuir  aussi  bien  qu'elle  peut  nous  faire  aimer  la  vertu. 
Elle  est  donc  "utile  et  à  la  temperance  et  à  la  haultesse  d'esprit"  (148- 
148v).  Sans  perdre  de  vue  le  critère  de  l'utilité  morale  de  la  poésie, 
Pasquier  suggère  qu'on  la  juge  selon  des  critères  internes  esthétiques. 

Fauchet  tient  ferme  en  face  des  justifications  de  Pasquier,  et  réitère 
les  arguments  en  faveur  de  la  censure.  Dans  l'intention  avouée  de  plaire 
à  ses  lecteurs,  le  poète  cherche  nécessairement  à  exciter  leurs  passions. 
Il  n'arrive  pas  à  dépasser  la  nature  qu'il  imite.  "Car  quelz  sont  les  dessins 
et  estudes  des  hommes,  telz  aussi  faut  estre  leurs  esprits"  (149).  Fauchet 
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rejette  toute  justification  de  l'imitation  sur  le  plan  moral  et  toute  théorie 
transcendante  de  la  poésie. 

Brian  Barron,  qui  base  ses  conclusions  avant  tout  sur  les  discours  de 
Pasquier  et  de  Fauchet,  soutient  que  le  dialogue  de  Le  Caron  vise  à 
remplacer  la  justification  utilitariste  de  la  poésie  et  la  théorie  de  la  fureur 
poétique  par  une  justification  esthétique:  "Ultimately  then,  the  dialogue 
must  be  seen  as  an  appeal  for  honesty  in  literary  criticism,  for  a  justifi- 
cation of  poetry  which  is  based  on  the  reaUty  of  the  reader's  response 
rather  than  on  the  supposed  "divinity"  of  the  art."^°  II  n'en  est  pas 
moins  vrai  que  Le  Caron  a  pris  soin  d'accorder  au  poète  le  privilège  du 
dernier  mot.  Ronsard  met  fin  à  la  discussion  en  revenant  à  la  doctine  de 
l'inspiration  divine:  "Céte  poésie  donc  laquelle  est  inspirée  d'une  sainte 
fureur,  ne  peut  rien  imiter  qui  ne  soit  tout  celeste,  illustre  et  accompli" 
(149v).  Il  n'y  a  donc  pas  de  synthèse  finale.  Ronsard  ne  répond  ni  aux 
réserves  de  Pasquier  ni  à  l'intransigeance  morale  de  Fauchet.  Il  ne  fait 
que  réaffirmer  la  haute  valeur  de  la  poésie  qui  est  d'inspiration  divine, 
avec  la  restriction  que  "touts  ne  sont  également  favorisez  de  Dieu"  (149). 

En  conclusion,  si  on  considère  le  dialogue  dans  son  ensemble,  on  peut 
dire  que  Le  Caron  essaie  avec  les  discours  de  Ronsard  et  de  Jodelle  de 
refléter  assez  impartialement  les  préoccupations  théoriques  des  poètes 
de  la  Pléiade  à  l'époque  de  leur  plus  grand  essor.  A  leurs  justifications 
néo-platoniciennes  de  la  supériorité  de  la  poésie,  il  juxtapose  les  argu- 
ments d'ordre  moral  et  esthétique  que  pourraient  formuler  deux  orateurs 
qui  connaissent  bien  leur  Platon  (et  peut-être  leur  Aristote),  mais  qui  ne 
partagent  pas  les  mêmes  vues  sur  la  valeur  de  la  poésie.  La  voix  de 
l'Autre  est  assez  bien  installée  dans  le  Ronsard.  Ce  dialogue  semble 
incarner  par  sa  forme  et  par  les  hésitations  à  l'intérieur  de  cette  forme 
un  moment  historique  plutôt  ouvert,  pendant  lequel  les  humanistes 
cherchaient  à  incorporer  de  nouvelles  idées  à  une  vision  toujours  unifiée. 
Laissant  au  lecteur  le  droit  de  choisir  son  point  de  vue.  Le  Caron  se 
contente  de  cerner  les  problèmes  philosophiques  que  doit  de  tout  temps 
affronter  le  poète  sur  la  nature  de  son  art. 

McMaster  University  et  London,  England 
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In  describing  the  "strange  occasion"  by  which  Britomart  comes  to 
see  Artegall  in  Meriin's  magic  mirror,  Spenser  leads  his  reader  to  believe 
that  he  is  following  an  earlier  story  "as  it  in  bookes  hath  written  bene 
of  old."^  While  this  is  in  a  sense  true  of  the  account  of  Merlin's  glass  - 
we  know  similar  devices  in  medieval  literature  —  it  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing in  regard  to  Merlin  himself.  A  comparison  of  Spenser's  Merlin  with 
the  Merlin  of  chronicle  and  romance  suggests  that,  in  creating  his 
magician,  Spenser  made  use  of  the  tradition  he  inherited  without 
allowing  himself  to  be  bound  by  that  tradition.  Before  Spenser,  Merlin 
is  a  prophet,  a  magician,  an  artificer;  he  is  all  those  things  in  The  Faerie 
Queene,  but  he  is  also  something  more:  a  figure  for  the  poet,  and  so  of 
central  importance  to  the  treatment  of  art  in  the  entire  poem.  This  is 
what  really  engages  Spenser  about  the  Welsh  magician;  whatever  else  he 
is  and  does  in  the  poem,  whatever  relation  he  bears  to  other  magicians, 
Merlin  is  really  of  paramount  interest  as  a  poet-figure.  As  such,  he 
illuminates  the  aesthetic  and  philosophical  questions  which  are  a  central 
concern  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  and  so  the  explanation  of  Spenser's 
Merlin  is  to  be  found,  not  in  old  books,  but  in  his  function  in  the  poem 
in  which  Spenser  chose  to  place  him. 

Merlin's  importance  in  the  poem  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  has  what  is  apparently  a  very  small  role.  He  is  the  maker  of  Arthur's 
arms  and  armour  (I,  vii,  33-36;  II,  viii,  20-21),  and  of  King  Ryence's 
magic  glass  (III,  ii,  17-21);  he  oversees  Arthur's  education  and  selects 
his  tutor  (I,  ix,  5),  commands  demons  to  rear  a  wall  of  brass  around 
Cairmardin  (III,  iii,  7),  and  is  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  union 
of  Artegall  and  Britomart,  the  fate  of  whose  descendants  he  prophesies 
before  disappearing  from  the  poem  forever  (III,  iii,  26-50).  At  first 
glance,  readers  of  late  medieval  literature  may  find  the  general  features 
of  Spenser's  Merlin  familiar,  if  not  derivative. 

Such  an  impression  of  general  familiarity  is  not  without  foundation. 
Of  all  the  many  and  improbable  powers  attributed  to  Merlin  in  medieval 
romance,  none  is  older  than  the  power  of  prophecy.  Though  Merlin's 
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prophecy  to  Britomart  is  based  directly  on  Bradamante's  experience  at 
Merlin's  tomb  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  (IIII,  xviii-lix),  rather  than 
on  anything  in  the  medieval  romances,  prophecy  is  the  first  of  Merlin's 
powers  to  be  celebrated  in  literature.  Merlin  seems  to  have  originated 
as  Myrddin,  a  Welsh  prophet  believed  in  medieval  times  to  have  been 
the  author  of  several  mantic  poems.  The  earliest  known  treatment  of 
this  figure  in  poetry,  as  Myrddin  Wilt  ("Merlin  the  Wild,"  perhaps  an 
actual  Welsh  bard  of  the  sixth  century),  may  be  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,^  and  conflates  the  story  of  the  prophet  with  a  northern 
legend  of  Lailoken,  a  mad  fugitive  hiding  in  the  forest.  From  this 
deranged  homme  sauvage  evolves  the  prophetic  hermit  and  magician 
of  the  romances.^ 

Even  before  the  Merlin  of  Celtic  folklore  enters  the  romances,  how- 
ever, he  is  subjected  to  that  process  of  accretion  so  characteristic  of 
the  romantic  imagination.  Nennius,  in  his  Historia  Britonum  (c.  796), 
tells  the  story  of  King  Vortigern  (Guorthigirnus)  and  his  tower,  a  tower 
which  collapses  overnight  as  often  as  it  is  rebuilt.  The  king's  sorcerers 
{magi)  tell  him  that  only  the  blood  of  a  fatherless  child  will  establish 
its  foundations  securely.  Such  a  child  is  found  —  his  name  is  Ambrosius 
—  and  he  has  prophetic  powers  which  confound  the  king's  sorcerers.^ 
This  account  in  Nennius  was  adapted  by  a  twelfth-century  canon, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (c.  1 100-c.l  154),  at  whose  hands  this  obscure 
Welsh  prophet  is  fitted  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  medieval  romance 
and  become  famous  from  Sicily  to  Iceland. 

Geoffrey  wrote  three  works  in  which  Merlin  figures:  the  Prophetiae 
Merlini  (c.  1135),  the  Historia  Regum  Brittaniae  (c.  1136,  into  Book 
VII  of  which  the  Prophetiae  were  incorporated),  and  a  poem  in  hexa- 
meters, the  Vita  Merlini  (c.  1 149).  The  Prophetiae  are  lush,  and  vague, 
and  vehement;  even  a  brief  selection  shows  why  they  were  destined  for 
popularity  :  "In  the  days  of  the  Ram  there  shall  be  peace  and  the  harvests 
shall  be  plentifull  ....  Women  shall  become  snake-like  in  their  gait  and 
every  step  they  take  will  be  full  of  arrogance.  The  Castle  of  Venus  will 
be  restored  ....  and  human  beings  will  fornicate  unceasingly."^  In 
fact,  though  their  entertainment  value  may  have  been  considerable, 
these  prophecies  of  Merlin  were  taken  seriously  and  were  very  widely 
translated:  "The  chronicler  Salimbene  tells  us  that  the  sayings  of  Merlin 
enjoyed  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  Sibyl,  Michael  Scot  and  Isaiah 
in  Italy  ....  There  was  scarcely  a  cranny  of  Christendom  outside  the 
Eastern  Church  which  did  not  recognize  Merlin  as  a  great  seer."^ 

Geoffrey  creates  the  Merlin  of  Romance  at  one  bold  stroke,  by 
identifying  Nennius'  Ambrosius  with  the  Myrddin  of  Celtic  folklore.'' 
Geoffrey  took  from  Nennius  the  story  of  Vortigern  and  his  tower,  and 
the  boy-prophet  who  has  no  father.  What  he  made  from  this  unlikely 
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beginning  —  "the  rest  of  the  Merlin  story  seems  to  have  been  a  child  of 
his  own  fertile  brain"®—  largely  determined  the  treatment  of  the 
magician  in  European  Uterature  for  the  next  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Most  influential  in  its  effect  on  later  writers  is  Geoffrey's  account 
of  the  source  of  Merlin's  power.  Geoffrey  amplifies  Nennius'  story  of 
the  fatherless  boy  by  identifying  Merlin's  father.  According  to  Geoffrey, 
Merlin's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Demetia.  She  lived  in  a 
convent  and,  apart  from  the  boy's  father,  had  never  known  a  man.  One 
of  Vortigem's  advisers,  citing  the  De  Deo  Socratis  of  Apuleius,  suggests 
that  the  boy's  father  is  an  incubus.  ^  This  connection  with  the  daemones 
of  Neo-Platonic  pneumatology  (and  so  with  the  fallen  angels)  is  the 
source  of  Merlin's  occult  powers. 

Thus  Merlin  the  prophet  (and  magician)  enters  the  stage  of  European 
literature.  Though  many  other  powers  and  exploits  are  later  attributed 
to  him,  though  his  story  is  richly  and  fantastically  embroidered  in  the 
Vulgate  cycle  of  the  next  century  and  in  the  works  of  later  writers,  he 
remains  always  the  prophet  created  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  so 
he  passes  to  Ariosto  and  Spenser. ^° 

But  it  is  not  simply  as  a  prophet  that  Merlin  attracts  later  writers. 
Though  Merlin's  prophetic  powers  are  always  important,  Geoffrey's 
most  fruitful  addition  to  the  story  of  Merlin  is  his  account  of  Merlin's 
paternity.  Geoffrey's  main  interest  is  in  Merlin  as  a  prophet  rather  than 
as  a  magician,^ ^  but  in  creating  a  magician  who  could  know  the  occult 
arts  without  engaging  in  witchcraft  or  entering  into  any  pact  with 
devils,  Geoffrey  prepared  the  ground  on  which  the  great  magi  of 
Renaissance  Uterature  —  and  among  them  Spenser's  Merlin  —  would 
one  day  stand. 

Geoffrey's  Historia  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  enriched  several 
literary  traditions.  We  know  of  at  least  three  translations  into  Welsh 
before  1300.  For  Anglo-Norman  and  French  readers,  the  Norman 
poet  Wace  completed  his  Roman  de  Brut,  an  adaption  of  the  Historia, 
in  1 155.  Layamon's  poem  of  the  same  name  (c.  1205)  -  the  first  work 
in  English  to  mention  Merlin  —  is  basically  a  free  paraphrase  of  Wace. 
Wace's  Brut  also  suppUes  the  first  part  of  Robert  Mannyng's  Chronicle 
of  England  (completed,  1328).^^  It  is  not  surprising  that  Geoffrey's 
interest  in  Merlin  should  have  been  transmitted  along  with  his  text,  or 
that  other  writers  should  have  developed  and  embellished  the  figure  of 
the  magician  according  to  their  own  inclinations  and  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  romance  for  the  marvellous. 

Later  writers  adapted  Geoffrey's  Historia  in  many  ways,  sometimes 
making  Merlin  the  centre  of  interest.  One  such  writer  was  Robert  de  ' 
Boron  (?  -  1210?),  author  of  three  Arthurian  verse  romances.  Of  his 
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Merlin,  only  a  fragment  of  some  500-odd  lines  survives;  we  know  the 
complete  work  only  through  two  prose  redactions  ofthe  early  thirteenth 
century  (the  Vulgate  Estoire  de  Merlin,  and  the  Huth  Merlin  or  Suite  du 
Merlin)}^  Robert's  most  significant  contribution  to  the  story  of  Merlin 
is  his  full  reconciliation  of  the  magician  with  Christian  orthodoxy. 
Robert  exempts  Merlin  from  the  traditional  association  of  magic  with 
the  infernal  kingdom  in  a  rather  ingenious  way.  In  Robert's  account, 
the  devils  are  enraged  by  Christ's  descent  into  Hell  and  his  deliverance 
of  the  righteous  Jews.  They  conspire  to  bring  about  the  perdition  of 
mankind  by  means  of  an  infernal  parody  of  Christ:  a  prophet  half 
man  and  half  demon. ^'^  Their  stratagem  is  simple:  one  of  the  devils 
bankrupts  a  wealthy  man  in  order  to  seduce  his  daughters.  Two  of 
them  are  ruined;  the  third  daughter's  piety  protects  her,  until  one 
night  when  she  forgets  to  say  her  prayers,  and  the  demon  mounts  her  as 
she  lies  asleep.  The  girl  confesses,  is  shriven,  and  resumes  a  life  of 
militant  piety.  When  the  child  is  bom,  he  has  a  hairy  body  and  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  but  the  devils  have  no  power  over  his  will.  The  child  is, 
of  course.  Merlin.  His  baptism,  and  his  mother's  exemplary  life,  sever 
the  connection  between  his  occult  powers  and  the  infernal  kingdom. 
Merlin  serves  the  cause  of  political  stability,  finds  the  infant  Arthur  a 
foster-father,  and  brings  about  his  coronation  as  the  rightful  heir  of 
Uther. 

Robert  de  Boron's  treatment  of  Merlin  ends  with  Arthur's  coron- 
ation. The  story  of  Merlin  is  continued  in  the  rest  of  the  French  Estoire 
de  Merlin  of  the  Vulgate  cycle  (1215-40),  the  most  widely  read  and 
most  influential  ofthe  Arthurian  prose  romances.  Merlin's  feats  of  magic 
proliferate  in  this  account,  in  which  he  is  a  shape-shifter,  a  prophet,  a 
psychologist  (he  also  interprets  dreams),  an  astute  military  strategist, 
a  pander,  a  cynic  (at  times  a  kind  of  romance  Democritus),  head  of 
Arthur's  espionage  network,  a  fabricator  of  storms,  fog,  and  marvellous 
devices  of  all  kinds,  the  onlie  begetter  of  the  Table  Round,  and,  finally, 
a  voice  addressing  Gawain  from  the  tomb  in  which  Viviane  has  imprisoned 
him.^^ 

Through  all  his  metamorphoses.  Merlin  remains  a  beneficent  magician. 
So  Robert  de  Boron  and  those  who  continued  his  narrative  free  Merlin 
from  any  taint  of  diabolism,  thereby  completing  the  elevation  of  the 
Welsh  prophet  into  a  white  magician  of  immense  power.  ^^  The  story  of 
Merlin  and  his  connection  with  Arthur  became  well  known  in  England 
in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Wace  and  William  of  Malmesbury  (the 
Gesta  Regum  Anglorum,  c.  1125),  then  in  the  French  romances,  and 
lastly  in  English  versions  of  the  French  stories.  The  Latin  chroniclers 
helped  spread  the  reputation  of  Merlin  as  a  prophet.  Later  versions  of 
the  story  of  Merlin  all  follow  Robert  de  Boron  and  the  Estoire  and 
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Suite.  There  are  four  extant  English  versions  of  the  Merlin  story,  all 
derived  from  French  romances:  Arthor  and  Merlin  (c.  1260),  Lovelich's 
Merlin  (c.  1450),  the  prose  Merlin  (c.  1450),  and  Malory's  Morte 
d'Arthur  (pub,,  1485).*'' 

Merlin  as  he  returns  to  England  is  a  figure  enriched  and  complicated 
by  his  transit  through  French  romance.  In  the  pages  of  Malory,  he  is  a 
prophet,  a  shape-shifter,  an  artificer  who  fabricates  a  tomb  for  King  Lot 
(II,  xi)  and  a  magic  bed,  sword,  and  bridge  (II,  19),  and  is  finally  be- 
guiled by  Nimue  (IV,  i).  Though  he  is  the  devil's  son  (IV,  i),  his  magic 
is  never  infernal.  The  Merlin  of  the  romances  is  a  forerunner  of  the 
Renaissance  magus,  not  the  Renaissance  sorcerer,  and  so  he  remains  in 
Malory.  While  Malory  merely  sketches  the  magician  of  his  French 
sources,  and  austerely  spurns  the  surfeit  of  magic  in  their  pages,  his 
Merlin  is  substantially  the  Merlin  available  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
French  romances  of  the  thirteenth  century.*^ 

To  what  extent  Spenser  was  so  familiar,  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know 
that  he  was  familiar  with  Merlin  as  presented  in  Ariosto;  a  letter  from 
Gabriel  Harvey  compares  Spenser's  "ELUISH  QUEENE"  unfavourably 
to  the  Orlando  Furioso,  which,  Harvey  tells  Spenser,  "notwithstanding, 
you  wil  needes  seeme  to  emulate,  and  hope  to  ouergo,  as  you  flatly 
professed  your  self  in  one  of  your  last  Letters."*^  We  recognize  in 
Ariosto's  Merlin  the  magician  of  the  romances  modified  by  the  example 
of  classical  Uterature.  The  Merlin  of  the  Orlando  is  once  again  a  prophet 
and  a  demon's  son.^  In  Ariosto,  as  at  the  close  of  the  Vulgate  Estoire, 
Merlin  is  reduced  to  a  voice  speaking  from  the  tomb.  He  initiates  the 
prophecy  of  the  descendants  of  Bradamante  and  Ruggiero  which  Melissa 
continues  (III,  xviii-lix).  Though  prophecy  is  Merlin's  oldest  function, 
this  incident  also  recall  Aeneas'  vision  of  the  Julian  line  in  the  Elysian 
fields  (Aeneid  VI,  788).  The  voice  from  the  tomb  is  apparently  based, 
not  on  the  Estoire,  but  on  Ovid's  account  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae  in  the 
Metamorphoses.  The  influence  of  classical  models  is  also  shown  in  the 
description  of  Merlin's  book  of  magic  as 

o  fosse  al  lago  Averno 
O  fosse  sacro  allé  Nursine  grotte  (XXXIII,  iv) 

since  both  Avemus  and  Nurcia  are  associated  with  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae 
(Aeneid  VI,  237  ff.).  Ariosto's  Merlin  is  really  a  kind  of  literary  change- 
ling; Arthurian  in  origin,  he  is  shaped  by  Ariosto  to  do  the  work  of  the 
prophets  and  oracles  of  classical  literature.^*  So  Ariosto  confers  the 
authority  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  upon  the  magician  of  the  romances,  but  he 
shrinks  the  role  of  Merlin  in  consequence.  His  Merlin  is  the  maker  of  a 
fountain  at  Bayona  (XXVI,  xxx  ff.  ;  one  niggardly  acknowledgement  of 
his  many  marvels  in  the  Estoire)  and  commands  demons  to  raise  a 
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painted  dining-hall  for  King  Paramond  (XXXIII,  iv).  The  paintings  in 
this  hall  are  themselves  prophetic,  depicting 

Le  guerre  ch'i  Franceschi  da  far  hanno 

di  là  da  I'Alpe,  o  bene  o  mal  successe, 

dal  tempo  suo  al  millesim'anno  ....  (XXXIII,  vii) 

These  paintings  are  far  and  away  Arioto's  most  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  story  of  Merlin,  because  they  associate  Merlin's  prophetic 
powers  with  works  of  art.  They  are  compared,  most  suggestively,  to 
those  of  the  great  painters  of  antiquity  and  of  Renaissance  Italy 
(XXXIII,  i-ii).  Had  he  not  set  the  yoke  of  prophecy  upon  Merlin's  neck, 
Ariosto  might  have  pursued  this  comparison,  and  developed  Merlin  as  a 
figure  for  the  artist,  as  Spenser  was  to  do  before  the  close  of  the  century. 
Since  Ariosto  is  primarily  interested  in  Merlin  as  a  prophet,  he  does  not 
explore  such  possibilities.  Merlin's  artistry  is  dismissed  as  sorcery,  and 
Ariosto  closes  the  matter  by  informing  his  readers  that  the  secret  of 
Merlin's  magic  art  has  been  lost  forever.^ 

We  may  now  profitably  return  to  the  question  which  began  this 
inquiry.  What  does  Merlin  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  Merlin  the  prophet 
of  Britomart,  the  maker  of  Arthur's  sword  and  armour,  and  of  King 
Ryence's  magic  glass,  owe  to  those  books  which  "hath  written  bene 
of  old"?  The  question  remains  difficult.  While  we  can  easily  find 
general  analogies,  specific  correspondences  prove  elusive.  We  are  not 
certain  of  the  extent  of  Spenser's  acquaintance  with  the  Arthurian 
material,  and  so  must  heed  his  advice  to  be  wary  wise  in  identifying  his 
debts.  Even  so,  his  Merlin  seems  a  composite,  rather  than  a  figure  taken 
in  whole  or  in  large  part  from  one  particular  work.^  Furthermore, 
certain  features  of  Spenser's  Merlin  suggest,  not  that  he  was  faithfully 
following  a  source  now  unknown  to  us,  but  that  he,  like  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  four  centuries  earlier,  was  indulging  his  own  imagination 
while  claiming  to  follow  such  a  source.  Spenser's  interest  in  the  Arthurian 
material  is  not  grimly  historical;  as  one  critic  has  it,  "Spenser's  use  of 
Brutus  and  Arthur  does  not  imply  creduHty  as  much  as  it  implies  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  literary  pabulum  of  his  age"  (Millican, 
p.  94). 

Certainly  we  can  agree  that  Spenser  has  added  something  to  the 
gruel  of  the  romances.  He  honours  the  tradition  of  Merlin's  paternity  — 

men  say  that  he  was  not  the  sonne 
Of  mortal]  Syre;  or  other  Uuing  wight, 
But  wondrously  begotten,  and  begonne 
By  false  illusion  of  a  guilefull  Spright 
On  a  faire  Ladie  nonne  .... 
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—  but  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Merlin's  mother 

hight 
Matilda,  daughter  to  Pubidius 
Who  was  the  Lord  of  Mathrauall  by  right, 
And  coosen  vnto  king  Ambrosius:  ....  (Ill,  iii,  13) 

This  genealogy,  at  once  so  precise  and  yet  unconnected  to  anything 
else  in  the  poem,  is  apparently  Spenser's  own  invention.**  Merlin's 
magic  glass  is  unlike  anything  attributed  to  the  magician  in  the  romances 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Merlin  in  these  romances  does  occasionally 
make  or  produce  swords,  but  the  Variorum,  after  worrying  the  question 
of  Arthur's  arms  and  armour  for  five  pages,  concludes  that  "they  are 
unlike  any  that  Arthur  ever  had  before."^  Arthur's  shield  may  owe 
something  to  the  shield  of  Atlante  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  but  the 
debt,  if  any,  is  slight.^ 

Spenser  makes  a  number  of  other  alterations  in  the  story  of  Arthur 
and  Merlin,  some  —  like  Arthur's  armour  —  apparently  significant; 
others  —  like  calling  Arthur's  tutor  Timon  —  apparently  not.  For 
example,  what,  if  anything,  does  it  mean  that  Merlin  had  made  his 
magic  glass  for  King  Ryence,  who  is,  in  both  the  Vulgate  Estoire  and 
Malory,  Arthur's  bitter  enemy?^'' 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  his  Merlin  is  different 
because  Spenser's  handling  of  all  the  Arthurian  material  is  different. 
Spenser's  Arthur  is  both  like  and  unlike  the  Arthur  of  Geoffrey  and 
Chretien  de  Troyes  and  Malory,  not  because  Spenser  was  following  an 
unknown  source,  not  because  he  was  availing  himself  of  the  medieval 
license  to  present  fiction  as  history,  and  not  even  because  Spenser,  like 
Ascham,  found  the  Arthurian  material  morally  deficient,^  but  because 
Spenser  has  set  out  to  turn  other  accounts  of  Arthur  to  his  own  over- 
riding purposes.  The  small  changes  he  makes,  such  as  the  new  names  for 
old  characters  and  the  fabricated  genealogy  of  Merlin,  are  little  clues, 
perhaps  playfully  given,  to  a  larger  matter:  Spenser's  intention  to  re- 
fashion the  material  he  inherits  for  his  own  ends,  in  conformity  with  the 
purposes  he  has  set  for  himself  in  writing  the  poem.  In  his  famour  letter 
to  Raleigh  (Variorum,  I,  167  ff.),  Spenser  states  that  "the  generall  end" 
of  The  Faerie  Queene  "is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in 
vertuous  and  gentle  discipline."  Believing  his  work  should  be  "coloured 
with  an  historicall  fiction,"  Spenser  "chose  the  historye  of  King  Arthure 
as  most  fit  for  the  excellency  of  his  person,  being  made  famous  by  many 
mens  former  workes,"  and  he  laboured  "to  pourtraict  in  Arthure,  before 
he  was  king,  the  image  of  a  braue  knight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  priuate 
moral  vertues,  as  Aristotle  hath  deuised  .  .  .  ."  Spenser  names  Homer, 
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Virgil,  Ariosto  and  Tasso  as  his  models;  he  does  not  name  the  medieval 
romances.  Spenser  was  not  interested  in  writing  another  romance  of  the 
sort  found  in  "many  mens  former  workes,"  and  the  minor  alterations 
he  makes  in  the  Arthurian  material  seem  to  blazon  his  intention  to  re- 
cast their  matter  in  his  own  mould.  Over  two  centuries  ago,  Upton 
observed  that  "Spenser  departs  from  Jeffry  of  Monmouth,  and  the 
more  romance  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  and  indeed  from  all  the  stories 
of  our  old  English  writers,  in  many  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  this 
British  prince,  that  he  might  make  a  heroe  for  his  poem,  and  not  a 
poem  for  his  heroe. "^  This  perceptive  remark  is  equally  true  of  Spen- 
ser's Merlin,  for  Merlin,  like  Arthur,  is  a  hero  made  for  Spenser's  poem, 
not  a  hero  borrowed  elsewhere  and  somehow  made  to  fit.  Certainly 
Spenser's  Merlin  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  other  treatments  of  the 
magician,  but,  if  we  would  fully  understand  his  importance  in  The 
Faerie  Queene,  we  must  now  turn  our  attention,  not  to  the  poem's 
sources,  but  to  the  poem  itself. 

We  have  seen  that  Spenser's  Merlin  most  obviously  resembles  the 
Merlin  of  romance  in  his  role  as  a  prophet.  Merlin's  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  descendants  of  Artegall  and  Britomart  (III,  iii,  27  ff.)  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  conjuration  of  prophetic  spirits  in  Merlin's  cave  in 
the  Orlando  Furioso  (III,  xviii  ff.).  But  we  should  not  be  deceived  by 
this  similarity;  the  differences  are  of  considerable  import.  Spenser's 
Merlin,  though  he  is  well  able  to  command  demons,  does  not  resort  to 
them  for  prophecy  —  Spenser  seems  less  interested  than  Ariosto  in 
reminding  the  reader  that  no  magic  is  entirely  above  suspicion.^  Nor 
is  Spenser  primarily  interested  in  Merlin  as  a  prophet  to  the  detriment 
of  other  possibilities.  His  Merlin  is  not  a  voice  from  the  tomb,  but  a 
living  presence  in  the  poem.  As  we  have  seen.  Merlin  is  of  real  interest 
only  as  a  prophet  in  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Even  his  most  famous  creation, 
the  fresco  in  Pharamond's  hall,  is  a  work  of  prophecy,  and  Merlin's 
art,  as  Ariosto  pointedly  informs  us,  is  extinct.  Spenser's  Merlin,  like 
Ariosto's,  is  a  prophet,  but  it  is  as  an  artificer,  and  a  figure  for  the  artist, 
that  Merlin  is  most  important  in  The  Faerie  Queene;  in  this  poem  his 
most  famous  creation  is  a  mirror  which  is  also  an  image  of  the  entire 
world.  It  is  as  the  creator  of  this  world  of  glass  that  Merlin  illuminates 
the  central  concerns  of  the  poem. 

The  significance  of  the  mirror  is  indicated  by  something  else  that 
Merlin  makes  in  the  poem  —  Arthur's  shield.  This  shield  is  fashioned, 
not  of  metal,  "but  all  of  Diamond  perfect  pure  and  cleene"  (III,vii,  33), 
and  seems  to  work  by  dazzling  the  opponent,  "so  exceeding  shone  his 
gUstring  ray"  (III,  vii,  34).  In  this,  Arthur's  shield  resembles  the  shield 
of  Ruggiero's  tutor,  Atlante  -  but,  in  his  development  of  this  device, 
Spenser  has  clearly  fulfilled  his  promise  to  over-go  Ariosto.  Atlante's 
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shield  simply  blinds  his  opponents  and  throws  them  into  a  swoon 
(II,  Iv-lvi).  Arthur's  has  powers  far  beyond  these;  of  it  we  are  told, 

No  magicke  arts  hereof  had  any  might, 

Nor  bloudie  wordes  of  bold  Enchaunters  call, 

But  all  that  was  not  such,  as  seemd  in  sight, 

Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  suddeine  fall ....  (I,  vii,  35) 

Arthur's  shield  is  proof  against  enchantment,  and  can  distinguish  the 
illusory  from  the  real.  In  this  it  resembles  Merlin's  mirror,  which  shows 
all  things  truly  : 

It  vertue  had,  to  shew  in  perfect  sight, 

What  euer  thing  was  in  the  world  contaynd, 

Betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  heauens  hight, 

So  that  it  to  the  looker  appertaynd; 

What  euer  foe  had  wrought,  or  frend  had  faynd. 

Therein  discouered  was,  ne  ought  mote  pas. 

Ne  ought  in  secret  from  the  same  remaynd; 

For  thy  it  round  and  hollow  shaped  was. 

Like  to  the  world  it  selfe,  and  seem'd  a  world  of  glas.  (Ill,  ii,  19) 

The  resemblance  is  interesting.  It  tells  us  that  the  real  significance  of 
Arthur's  shield  is  to  be  found,  not  simply  in  its  relationship  to  anything 
in  Spenser's  known  sources,  but  in  its  relationship  to  this  mirror. ^^  The 
magician's  art  —  an  art  apparently  compatible  with  Christian  orthodoxy 
—  is  the  prince's  shield.  But  it  is  also  fitting  that  the  shield  call  our 
attention  to  the  mirror,  for,  if  prophecy  is  the  key  to  Ariosto's  Merlin, 
this  magic  glass  is  certainly  the  key  to  Spenser's. 

With  the  mirror,  as  with  Merlin  himself,  the  hunt  for  sources  reveals 
many  analogies  but  few  close  parallels.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  magic 
mirrors  aplenty  in  Romance.  Spenser  read  of  them  in  the  Squire's  Tale 
of  "Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  EngUsh  undefyled"  (IV,  ii,  32),  source  of  his 
story  of  Cambel  and  Triamond.  Chaucer's  mirror 

Hath  swich  a  myght  that  men  may  in  it  see 
What  ther  shal  fallen  any  adversitee 
Unto  your  regne  or  to  youreself  also 
And  openly  who  is  youre  freend  or  foo.^ 

In  medieval  literature,  magic  mirrors  were  also  ascribed  to  such  famous 
magicians  as  Virgil  and  Prester  John.  But  none  of  these  mirrors  is  an 
adequate  explanation  of  Spenser's  mirror;  all  foretell  the  future,  or 
show  enemies  at  a  distance  —  but  none  is  a  world  of  glass,  an  artifact 
at  once  mirror  and  microcosm.^ 

The  treatment  of  true  and  false  mirrors  in  the  verse  of  his  contem- 
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poraries  may  also  have  influenced  Spenser's  presentation  of  the  magic 
glass  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  and  its  use  as  a  symbol  of  the  poet's  art. 
Fulke  Greville  (1554-1628)  utters  a  Renaissance  commonplace  in  "A 
Treatie  of  Human  Learning"  (publ.  1633),  when  he  praises  poetry  which 

while  it  seemeth  only  but  to  please 
Teacheth  us  order  under  pleasure's  name, 
Which,  in  a  glass,  shows  nature  how  to  fashion 
Herself  again  by  balancing  of  passion.^ 

Equally  original  is  Greville's  use  of  the  mirror  as  a  symbol  of  illusion: 

our  delights,  like  fair  shapes  in  a  glass, 
Though  pleasing  to  our  senses,  cannot  last. 
The  metal  breaks,  or  else  the  visions  pass  ....  (Caelica,  no.  42)^^ 

This  same  contrast  of  true  and  false  mirrors,  while  not  systematically 
developed,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work  of  George  Gascoigne, 
particularly  in  The  Steele  Glas  (1576),  the  first  long,  original  English 
poem  in  blank  verse. ^  In  this  poem,  there  are  two  mirrors,  emblems  of 
two  kinds  of  poetry.  One  mirror  is  of  steel,  and  reflects  the  happy 
customs  and  example  of  the  past,  as  well  as  a  true  picture  of  contem- 
porary life.  This  mirror,  of  "steele  both  trusty  ...  &  true,"  "shewes  all 
things  in  their  degree"  (11.  184;  227).  The  glass  mirror,  by  contrast, 
delights  everyone  who 

will  have  a  looking  glasse 
To  see  himself e,  yet  so  he  seeth  him  not.  (11.  176-77) 

His  contemporaries,  says  Gascoigne,  scorn  "the  poore  glasse,  which  is 
of  trustie  Steele"  (1.  217),  preferring  instead 

The  christal  glas,  which  glimseth  brave  &  bright. 

And  shews  the  thing  much  better  than  it  is.  (11.  188-89) 

Merlin's  mirror  obviously  owes  something  to  earlier  writers,  and  to 
the  satirical  tradition  in  which  Gascoigne  places  himself  (The  Steele 
Glas,  220  ff.).  It  is  also  indebted  to  the  tradition,  going  back  to  Plato's 
Phaedrus  and  worn  threadbare  in  Renaissance  poetry,^''  of  finding  in 
the  beloved  a  mirror  of  one's  own  soul  ("his  lover  is,  as  it  were,  a  mirror 
in  which  he  beholds  himself  —  Phaedrus,  25 5 D).  But  this  is  no  adequate 
solution;  Merlin's  mirror,  and  Merlin's  place  in  the  poem,  cannot  be 
explained  away  by  the  energetic  heaping  up  of  sources  and  analogues. 

Merlin's  mirror  is,  to  be  sure,  something  like  the  magical  mirrors  of 
romance.  It  is  also  like  Gascoigne's  steel  glass,  in  that  it  shows  all  things 
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truly,  and  is  thus  exempt  from  the  deceit  customarily  associated  with 
magic.  As  Kathleen  Williams  remarks,  **in  seeing  Artegall  in  the  armour 
of  Achilles  (III,  ii,  25),  Britomart  sees  not  an  illusion,  as  she  supposes, 
but  a  truer  vision  of  his  essential  quality  than  she  could  gain  in  a  sight 
of  the  man  himself."^  In  The  Faerie  Queene,  as  in  the  romances. 
Merlin's  art  serves  the  cause  of  truth  and  order.*  This  is  made  plain  by 
an  examination  of  the  other  mirrors  and  magicians  in  the  poem,  and 
it  is  such  an  examination  that  reveals  why  Merlin's  world  of  glass  is  a 
major  symbol  of  art  and  a  clue  to  the  way  in  which  The  Faerie  Queene 
is  to  be  read. 

That  the  proper  understanding  of  art  is  a  recurrent  concern  in 
Spenser's  major  poetry  is  no  surprise  to  the  reader  who  has  noticed 
Spenser's  obsession  with  ambiguity  and  his  abiding  interest  in  the 
theme  of  illusion  and  reality.  This  interest  finds  expression  in  The 
Faerie  Queene  in  that  poem's  pervasive  concern  with  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  magicians  and  of  those  who  fashion  images  and  "semblants 
sly"  (II,  xii,  49).  The  magician  Archimago,  a  prominent  member  of 
this  tribe,  provides  an  instructive  contrast  with  Merlin.  He  is  associated 
on  the  one  hand  with  Error  and  her  brood  through  his  "Magick  bookes" 
(I,  i,  36),  and  with  Lucifera,  who  is  advised  by  "six  wisards  old"  (I,  iv, 
1 2).  On  the  other  hand,  Archimago  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as  a  maker, 
Sidney's  favourite  term  for  the  poet.  In  his  capacity  as  "the  maker  self 
(I,  i,  45),  Archimago  is  a  procurer  of  false  dreams  and  visions,  and  is 
also  associated  with  man's  search  for  Protean  transformation  through 
his  manipulation  of  language.*^  Through  "his  mightie  science"  and 
"might  of  Magicke  spell,"  Archimago 

could  take 
As  many  formes  and  shapes  in  seeming  wise 
As  euer  Proteus  to  himselfe  could  make.  (I,  ii,  10) 

Spenser  makes  it  clear  that,  despite  his  occasional  reliance  on  other 
methods,  the  "diuelish  arts"  (I,  i,  9)  of  Archimago  are  primarily  the  arts 
of  language  —  and  of  the  poet.  His  most  notable  act,  the  seduction  of 
Red  Crosse  from  Una,  begins  when,  with  "wordes  most  horrible"  he 
"did  verses  frame"  (I,  i,  37).  "Full  of  the  makers  guile"  (I,  i,  46), 
Archimago  is  at  once  an  emblem  of  the  Protean  power  of  poetry,  and 
also  of  its  power  to  delude.  Archimago's  talents  are  so  convincing  that 
he  himself  is  "nigh  beguiled"  (I,  i  45)  by  them,  so  much  so 

That  of  himselfe  he  oft  for  feare  would  quake, 
And  oft  would  flie  away.  (I,  ii,  10)^* 

Spenser's  Archimago,  as  a  black  magician  and  poet-figure  who  creates 
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false  images,  deceiving  himself  as  well  as  others,  is  balanced  by  that 
other  magician  who  affirms  the  poet's  ability  to  reveal  the  truth.  Archi- 
mago  "could  file  his  tongue  as  smooth  as  glas"  (I,  i,  35).  Lucif era's 
"mirrhour  bright,"  wherein  she  "in  her  self-lou'd  semblance  tooke 
delight"  (I,  iv,  10),  suggests  the  idolatry  which  Spenser  continually 
associates  with  false  art,"*^  but  this  delusive  glass  is  countervailed  by  the 
magic  mirror  which  is  the  central  symbol  of  the  "deepe  science  and 
hell-dreaded  might"  (III,  ii,  18)  of  Merlin.  For  Merlin  is  Spenser's 
retort  to  the  host  of  black  magicians  in  The  Faerie  Queene.  Where 
they  display  man's  corruption  of  art  and  language.  Merlin  shows  the 
proper  use  of  man's  gifts.  The  sorcerer  Busyrayne,  for  example,  writes 
"straunge  characters  of  his  art"  in  the  "liuing  blood"  of  Amoret  (III, 
xii,  31).  Our  first  sight  of  Merlin  (in  the  Third  Book,  which  he  shares 
with  Busyrayne),  reveals  him  "writing  strange  characters  in  the  ground" 
(III,  iii,  14).  The  parallel  is  surely  deliberate,  and  we  see  Merlin  more 
clearly  for  the  contrast. 

The  modern  penchant  for  finding  poet-figures  under  every  bush 
should  not  prevent  us  from  realising  that  Merlin,  the  maker  of  that 
world  of  glass,  is  one  of  Spenser's  most  powerful  images  of  the  true, 
god-like  poet."*^  His  shield  and  mirror  —  devices  which  protect  and 
illuminate  —  show  the  essential  nature  of  his  art.  It  is  the  virtue  of 
his  mirror  "to  shew  in  perfect  sight"  all  terrestrial  things.  While  Archi- 
mago's  art  works  to  sunder  Una  and  Red  Crosse,  and  Busyrayne's  to 
part  Amoret  and  Scudamor,  Merlin's  mirror,  in  which  Britomart  first 
glimpses  Artegall,  serves  the  cause  of  union  and  harmony.  This  mirror 
is  elevated  by  Spenser  into  an  image  of  the  great  globe  itself 

For  thy  it  round  and  hollow  shaped  was 

Like  to  the  world  it  selfe,  and  seem'd  a  world  of  glas.  (Ill,  ii,  19) 

This  world  of  glass  is  no  ordinary  crystal  ball.  Since  it  shows  all  things 
truly,  the  mirror  is  an  image  of  prelapsarian  Eden,  of  a  world  free  of 
illusion  and  error,  recalling  Sidney's  statement  that  Nature's  "world 
is  brasen,  the  Poets  only  deliuer  a  golden."  Implicit  in  it  is  a  pattern 
for  living  well  and  happily;  we,  like  Britomart,  can  see  in  it  what  belongs 
to  us  and  fashion  our  lives  accordingly.  Finally,  Merlin's  mirror  is  a 
symbol  of  true  art  since  it  suggests  that  Truth  which  is  beyond  time. 
The  mirror  shows  everything  "betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  heauens 
hight"  (III,  ii,  19);  it  does  not  claim  to  depict  transcendental  reality, 
for  such  a  claim  would  be  idolatrous.  Unlike  the  works  of  the  black 
magicians  in  the  poem,  the  mirror  is  not  to  be  confused  with  that 
which  it  reflects  or  imitates.  In  this  it  resembles  that  other  great  struc- 
ture of  glass  in  the  poem,  Panthea,  the  tower  in  Cleopolis,  which  Red 
Crosse  finally  understands  truly  when  he  beholds  the  New  Jerusalem: 
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Till  now,  said  then  the  knight,  I  weened  well. 

That  great  Cleopolis,  where  I  haue  beene, 

In  which  that  fairest  Faerie  Queene  doth  dwell, 

The  fairest  Citie  was,  that  might  be  seene; 

And  that  bright  towre  all  built  of  christaU  cleene, 

Panthea,  seemed  the  brightest  thing,  that  was: 

But  now  by  proofe  all  other  wise  I  weene: 

For  this  great  Citie  that  does  far  surpas. 

And  this  bright  Angels  towre  quite  dims  that  towre  of  glas.  (I,  x,  58)** 

For  all  these  reasons,  Merlin's  glass  is  central  to  our  understanding  of 
Spenser's  view  of  art,  and  we  best  appreciate  its  significance  through 
the  contrasts  which  inform  The  Faerie  Queene.  Merlin  tells  Britomart 
that 

It  was  not,  Britomart,  thy  wandring  eye, 
Glauncing  vnawares  in  charmed  looking  glas, 
But  the  streight  course  of  heauenly  destiny, 
Led  with  etemall  prouidence,  that  has 
Guided  thy  glaunce  ....  (Ill,  iii,  24) 

Spenser  is  at  constant  pains  to  remind  us  that  Merlin's  art  is  free  of 
diaboUsm,  but  what  we  make  of  Merlin's  mirror  depends  on  our  aware- 
ness of  the  threat  posed  by  a  "charmed  looking  glas."  Mirrors,  as 
Spenser  is  continually  reminding  us,  may  work  for  good  or  ill.  His 
treatment  of  Merlin's  mirror  is  part  of  a  larger  design  in  which  Spenser 
explores  the  proper  function  of  art  itself. 

We  may  not  always  make  the  best  use  of  the  mirrors  we  have.  Una, 
for  example,  is  described  as  a  "mirrhour  rare"  (I,  vi,  15).*^  The  Fauns 
and  Satyrs,  who  do  not  understand  the  relationship  between  the  ideal 
pattern  and  its  earthly  reflection,  "made  her  th'Image  of  Idolatryes." 
When  Una  tries  to  restrain  them,  "they  her  Asse  would  worship  fayn" 
instead  (I,  vi,  1 9).  Spenser  puts  the  case  less  comically  in  his  Proem  to 
Book  Six,  where  he  says  "the  trial  of  true  curtesie"  has  been  so  dis- 
torted 

That  it  indeed  is  naught  but  f  orgerie, 

Fashion' d  to  please  the  eies  of  them,  that  pas 

Which  see  not  perfect  things  but  in  a  glass: 

Yet  is  that  glasse  so  gay,  that  it  can  blynd 

The  wisest  sight,  to  thinke  gold  that  is  bras.  (VI,  Proem,  5) 

Instances  of  blindness  and  forgerie,  of  brass  taken  for  gold,  abound  in 
the  poem.  All  art,  all  the  images  man  makes,  are  inherently  ambiguous. 
But  we  cannot  live  without  such  images.  In  An  Hymne  of  Heavenly 
Beavtie,  Spenser  praises  the  truth  and  love  and  wisdom  of  God;  these 
qualities  "that  Highest  farre  beyond  all  telling,  .  .  .  daily  doth  display" 
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As  in  a  looking  glasse,  through  which  he  may 

Be  seene,  of  all  his  creatures  vile  and  base, 

That  are  vnable  else  to  see  his  face  ....  (1 1.  113-17) 

The  glass  of  art  is  essential  to  us;  as  fallen  creatures  vile  and  base, 
we  need  images  of  the  transcendental  and  the  divine.''^  This  is  empha- 
sized in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  poem,  where,  "Right  in  the  midst"  of 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  we  find  an  artifact  reminiscent  of  Merlin's  mirror; 
"the  Goddesse  selfe  did  stand/  Upon  an  altar" 

Pure  in  aspect,  and  like  to  christall  glasse, 

Yet  glasse  was  not,  if  one  did  rightly  deeme 

But  being  fair  and  brickie,  likest  glasse  did  seeme.  (IV,  x,  39) 

This  juxtaposition  of  a  goddess  and  a  substance  "like  to  christall  glasse" 
inevitably  points  us  to  the  Mutabilitie  cantos,  inviting  us  to  speculate 
on  the  connection  between  Merlin's  magic  mirror  (which  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  poem  as  ''Venus  looking  glas")  and  a  true  sight  of  Dame 
Nature,  the  great  goddess  whose  "face  was  hid,  that  mot  to  non  appeare" 
(Mwr.,  vii,  5). 

In  the  Mutabilitie  cantos,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  landscape  twisted 
and  distorted  -  and  familiar.  The  Christian  sees  a  fallen  world;  the 
Neo-Platonist  sees  a  failure  of  transcendental  form  to  dominate  terres- 
trial matter.  Spenser's  Mutabilitie 

all  which  Nature  had  establisht  first 
In  good  estate  and  in  meet  order  ranged 
She  did  pervert  and  all  their  statutes  burst 
And  all  the  worlds  faire  frame  (which  none  yet  durst) 
Of  Gods  or  men  to  alter  or  misguide) 
She  alter'd  quite,  and  made  them  all  accurst 
That  God  had  blest {Mut.,  vi,  5) 

The  divine  pattern  for  earthly  life  has  been  all  but  forgotten.  Mutabilitie 
bases  her  claim  to  universal  dominion  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
demanding  "What  we  see  not,  who  shall  us  perswade?"  {Mut.,  vii,  49). 
She  appeals  with  confidence  to  the  perfect  tyranny  of  the  visible;*'' 
nothing  less  will  deter  Mutabilitie  than  "to  see  that  mortall  eyes  haue 
neuer  seene"  {Mut.,  vi,  32).  To  fallen  creatures  like  ourselves,  Mutabil- 
itie may  indeed  appear  to  be  the  goddess  of  the  natural  world.  But 
Dame  Nature  demonstrates  that  Mutabilitie  is  herself  part  of  the 
divine  pattern,  and  that  the  triumph  of  Mutabilitie  is  apparent,  rather 
than  real: 

all  things  stedfastnes  doe  hate 
And  changed  be;  yet  being  rightly  wayd 
They  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate. 
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But  by  their  change  their  being  doe  dilate 

And  turning  to  themselves  at  length  againe 

Do  worke  their  owne  perfection  so  by  fate.  (Mut.,  vii,  58) 

So  the  poem  gives  us  one  final  moment  of  true  vision,  a  moment  in 
which  we  comprehend  something  of  the  relationship  of  our  world  to 
the  world  of  eternity.  But  such  brief  glimpses  are  all  The  Faerie  Queene 
allows  us,  for  we  are  fallen  creatures;  once  in  a  lifetime  may  the  veils 
be  lifted  for  us,  if  at  all.  How  shall  we  be  persuaded  of  what  we  cannot 
see?  Spenser  reminds  us  that,  when  we  cannot  look  upon  the  goddess, 
art  preserves  her  lesson;  Nature's  face,  like 

the  Sunne,  a  thousand  times  did  pass 
Ne  could  be  seene,  but  like  an  image  in  a  glas.  (Mut.,  vii,  6) 

These  lines  recall  one  of  Spenser's  favourite  metaphors  for  sound 
art.  Merlin's  magic  glass,  the  mirror  that  shows  things  truly.  In  the 
absence  of  the  goddess,  art  reminds  us  that  chaos  is  only  apparent, 
and  that  Mutabilitie  is  "firmely  stayd/  Upon  the  pillours  of  Eternity" 
(Mut.,  viii,  ii).  Art  can  reveal  this  truth  because,  like  man  himself,  art  is 
a  point  of  intersection  between  mutable  time  and  eternity.  So,  in  the 
midst  of  chaos,  art  affirms  the  unchanging,  persuading  us  of  what  we 
cannot  see,  and  so  Spenser's  final  plea  is  to  be  granted  "that  Sabaoths 
sight"  (Mut.,  viii,  2).  For  only  that  which  is  beyond  time  can  redeem 
the  world  of  time;  the  most  Merlin's  glass  can  do  is  point  to  "that  same 
time  when  no  more  Change  shall  be"  (Mut.,  viii,  2).  Spenser  would 
have  us  reaUze  when  it  is  we  can  do  nothing,  when,  as  she  must,  the 
goddess  "selfe  did  vanish,  wither  no  man  wist"  (Mut.,  vii,  59).  It  is  at 
these  times  that  we  most  need  Merlin's  mirror,  that  we  most  need  tq 
see  things  truly  and  as  they  might  be.  So  Spenser  directs  us  back  to  the 
poem,  this  "continued  Allegory,  or  darke  conceit,"  and  the  true  mirror 
Merlin  has  set  at  its  heart.  We  shall  not  need  his  mirror  forever;  as  fallen 
creatures,  "now  wee  see  in  a  glasse,  even  in  a  dark  speaking:  but  then 
we  shall  see  face  to  face."^  But,  until  that  same  time  when  no  more 
Change  shall  be,  Spenser  has  left  in  our  keeping  his  own  "worthy  worke 
of  infinite  reward"  (III,  ii,  21);  until  we  see  the  face  of  God,  we  may,  in 
the  "fair  mirrhour"  of  his  poem,  learn  to  see  something  of  our  own."*' 
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Notes 

1  Edmund  Spenser,  The  Faerie  Queene  (III,  ii,  18).  All  citations  to  Spenser  are  to  The  Works 
of  Edmund  Spenser:  A  Variorum  Edition,  ed.  E.  Greenlaw,  C.  G.  Osgood,  F.  M.  Padelford, 
et  al.  9  volumes  (Baltimore,  1934-49;  rev.  éd.,  1958). 
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2  See  A.  O.  H.  Jarman,  "The  Welsh  Myrddin  Poems,"  in  the  collaborative  history  Arthurian 
Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  ed.  R.  S.  Loomis  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1959),  pp.  20-30, 
and  also  Richard  Barber,  King  Arthur  (Ipswich:  Boydell,  1973),  pp.  1-34. 

3  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (c.  1146-c.  1223)  in  his  Itinerarum  Cambriae  (c.  1216)  distinguishes 
two  Merlins  -  Ambrosius  (the  prophet  of  King  Vortigern  in  the  Historia  Britonum)  and 
Celidonius  (or  Sylvestrus),  a  recluse  in  the  forests  of  Scotland.  In  the  crucible  of  romance, 
this  distinction  soon  disappeared. 

4  See  Nennii  Historia  Britonum,  ed.  J.  Stevenson  (London,  1838;  rpt  Vadus:  Kraus,  1964), 
XXXI-XLIII. 

The  child  identifies  himself  as  Ambrosius  {''Ambrosius  vocor'^)  and  says  of  his  paternity 
only  ""unus  est  pater  meus  de  Consulibus  Romanicae  gentis''  (XLIII).  The  mystery  of 
Merlin's  begetting  was  to  inspire  fruitful  speculation  in  many  later  writers. 

5  Historia,  VII,  iv.  See  The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  trans.  Lewis  Thorpe  (Harmonds- 
worth:  Penguin,  1966),  p.  176.  The  Historia  was  first  printed  at  Paris,  1508. 

6  J.  J.  Parry  and  R.  A.  Caldwell  in  Arthurian  Literature,  ed.  Loomis,  p.  79.  It  is  a  measure  of 
their  enduring  popularity  that  the  Prophetiae  were  put  on  the  Index  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1545-63),  and  that  they  were  reprinted  in  Germany  as  late  as  1608.  They  were  also 
sufficiently  prominent  to  be  mocked  by  Rabelais  in  Gargantua  (1534),  chap.  58.  Greene, 
in  his  "Epistle"  to  the  prose  romance  Perimedes  the  Blacksmith  (1588),  mocks  "mad  and 
scoffing  poets  that  have  propheticall  spirits  as  bred  of  Merlin's  race  .  .  . ." 

On  Merlin  as  a  prophet,  see  F.  Zumthor,  Merlin  le  Prophète  (Lausanne,  1943),  R.  H. 
Tsiyloi,  Political  Prophecy  in  England  (New  York,  1911),  and  Barber,  pp.  37-8. 

7  "Merlinus,  qui  et  Ambrosius  dicebatur,  "Historia,  VI,  xix.  See  Thorpe,  p.  169. 

8  Loomis,  p.  83.  The  suspicions  of  Poly  dore  Virgil  and  others  finally  triumphed.  Few  now 
credit  Geoffrey's  claim  that  his  principal  source  was  a  book  in  the  Welsh  (or  Breton)  tongue 
given  him  by  Walter  of  Oxford,  a  fellow  clerk.  On  Geoffrey's  sources,  see  Loomis,  p.  81  ff. 
("the  Historia  as  it  stands  ...  is  Geoffrey's  own  creation"),  Barber,  p.  39  ff.,  and  Thorpe, 
pp.  14-19. 

9  Historia,  VI,  18-19;  Thorpe,  pp.  167-68.  The  courtship  of  Merlin's  mother  recalls  that  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  in  The  Golden  Ass. 

10  Few  medieval  historians  after  1 150  do  not  show  extensive  traces  of  the  influence  of  Geoffrey's 
Historia;  he  was  not  decisively  discredited  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century;  v.  Loomis, 
pp.  88-89. 

The  best  single  summary  I  know  of  the  story  of  Merlin  (marred  only  by  its  condescension 
to  Mark  Twain)  is  that  of  H.B.  Wheatley  and  W.  E.  Mead,  eds.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History 
of  King  Arthur:  A  Prose  Romance  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  1899),  vol.  I. 
See  also  G.  S.  Haight,  "Tennyson's  Merlin,"  Studies  in  Philology,  44  (1947),  549-66.  Also 
useful  is  G.  D.  West,  An  Index  of  Proper  Names  in  French  Arthurian  Verse  Romances  1150- 
1300  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1969). 

11  In  the  Historia,  Merlin  performs  only  two  acts  of  magic:  he  moves  the  Giant's  Ring  from 
Ireland  to  Salisbury  Plain  (VIII,  xiii)  and  transforms  Uter  into  the  likeness  of  Gorlois 
(VIII,  xx),  after  which  he  vanishes  from  Geoffrey's  chronicle. 

In  Geoffrey's  Vita  Merlini  (c.  1149),  Merlin  is  a  king  who  goes  mad  after  seeing  his 
three  brothers  killed  in  battle  and  flees  to  the  woods.  The  poem  recounts  his  family's 
efforts  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  civilised  life,  and  his  eventual  reversion  to  sanity.  In 
this  poem  Merlin  performs  no  acts  of  magic  whatsoever.  The  Vita  seems  to  have  had  little 
influence  on  subsequent  accounts  of  the  magician,  though  it  may  have  contributed  to  the 
tradition  of  Merlin  as  a  recluse,  "li  homs  saluages"  of  the  Vulgate  Estoire  de  Merlin. 

For  text,  see  The  Vita  Merlini,  trans,  and  ed.  John  Jay  Parry,  University  of  Illinois 
Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  X,  no.  3  (August,  1925),  243-380. 

12  Wace  is  the  first  known  writer  to  mention  the  Round  Table  (II,  9747-60)  -  an  addition 
elevated  to  prominence  by  Robert  de  Boron  and  later  writers.  His  work  is  also  the  source 
of  the  thirteenth-century  prose  Lancelot,  which  presents  Merlin  as  the  victim  of  a  woman 
who  learns  his  magic  and  then  imprisons  him. 

Except  for  one  trifling  detail  (1.  23845),  Layamon  adds  nothing  to  the  story  of  Merlin. 
Robert  Mannyng  retells  Wace's  version  of  the  Merlin  story,  vss.  12884-19961. 
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13  See  Gaston  Paris  and  Jacob  Ulrich,  eds.,  Merlin,  roman  en  prose  de  XlIIe  siècle,  publié  avec 
la  mise  en  prose  du  poème  de  Merlin  de  Robert  de  Boron  d'après  le  manuscrit  appartenant 
à  M.  Alfred  H.  Huth.  Two  vol.  Paris,  F.  Didot,  1886.  Société  des  anciens  textes  français, 
no.  23. 

For  the  surviving  fragment  of  Robert's  poem  (Bibliothèque  nationale,  Ms.  no.  20,047), 
see  the  editions  of  F.  Michel  (Paris,  1841)  and  F.  J.  Furnivall  (1861). 

Robert's  Merlin  ends  with  Arthur's  coronation.  The  source  of  Malory's  Merlin  is  the 
Suite  du  Merlin  in  some  manuscript  closely  akin  to  the  Huth  Merlin.  On  Malory's  sources, 
see  Loomis,  p.  544  ff. 

14  For  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  and  tales  in  oral  circulation,  as  well  as  pop- 
ular speculation  pertaining  to  the  coming  of  Anti-Christ,  on  Robert's  treatment  of  Merlin, 
see  Paris  and  Ulrich,  pp,  xii-xx. 

15  For  a  text  of  the  Estoire  de  Merlin,  see  vol.  II  of  H.  Oskar  Sommer,  The  Vulgate  Version  of 
the  Arthurian  Romances  (Washington,  1908;  rpt  New  York:  AMS  Press,  1969),  8  vols.  See 
also  Jean  Frappier,  "The  Vulgate  Cycle"  in  Loomis,  pp.  295-318. 

So  it  is  Robert  de  Boron,  a  lesser  writer  than  Chrétien  de  Troyes  (the  Johnny  Appleseed 
of  Arthurian  romance,  who  mentions  Merlin  only  once,  in  the  Roman  d'Erec  et  Enide,  the 
oldest  Arthurian  romance  to  have  survived  in  any  language)  who  gives  Merlin  his  definitive 
shape.  Working  from  a  confused  version  of  Geoffrey  ("des  souvenirs  confus  d'une  traduction 
du  livre  de  Gaufrei  de  Monmouth,"  Paris  and  Ulrich,  p.  xii),  Robert  creates  a  magician  free 
of  any  taint  of  witchcraft.  His  accomplishment  has  a  considerable  influence  on  later  writers, 
and  is  at  least  as  important  as  his  development  of  the  Round  Table  mentioned  in  Wace. 

The  voice  from  the  tomb  recurs  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  (III,  16  ff.),  one  of  the 
primary  sources  of  Spenser's  Merlin. 

16  Of  Robert  de  Boron,  Paris  and  Ulrich  note  that  "Tout  ce  qui  concerne  la  conception  super- 
naturelle de  Merlin  lui  appartient"  (p.  xii)  and  also  that  "toute  l'histoire  de  sa  mère,  des 
circonstances  de  sa  naissance  de  ses  premières  divinations,  appartient  à  Robert  de  Boron" 
(p.  xiv). 

•  Merlin's  writ  was  soon  extended  beyond  prophecy  and  magic.  The  Prophetiae  were 
seriously  cited  in  support  of  astrology;  see  Lynn  Thorndike,^!  History  of  Magic  and  Exper- 
imental Science  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1923-58),  8  vols.,  IV,  586.  On 
Merlin  as  an  authority  on  alchemy,  see  Thorndike  III,  99,  629. 

17  On  Malory's  French  and  English  sources,  see  Loomis,  p.  544  ff.  and  Barber,  p.  125.  Vinaver 
thinks  that  the  source  of  Malory's  ''Tale  of  King  Arthur  must  have  been  a  more  authentic 
version  of  the  French  romance  than  either  the  Huth  Merlin  or  the  Cambridge  Ms.  of  the 
Suite  du  Merlin''  (Loomis,  p.  549).  "Authentic"  is,  in  this  context,  a  particularly  unfor- 
tunate adjective. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  fourteenth-century  Anglo-Norman  ms.  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library  (Add.  7071)  discovered  by  Vinaver  in  1945,  see  Eugene  Vinaver,  The 
Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  (Oxford,  1947),  III,  1277-80.  On  Malory's  additions  to  his 
sources,  see  idem.  Ill,  1267. 

On  the  other  versions  of  the  Merlin  story,  and  references  to  Merlin  in  the  Latin  chron- 
iclers, see  R.  W.  Ackerman  in  Loomis,  pp.  485-89  and  p.  485,  n.  2. 

18  All  references  to  Malory,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  to  the  Caxton  text  as  rendered  in  Sir 
Thomas  Malory:  Le  Morte  d'Arthur,  éd.  Janet  Cowen  (Harmondsworth:  Penguin,  1969), 
2  vols. 

On  Malory's  scepticism,  and  his  suppression  of  supernatural  elements  -  his  Merlin  is  a 
mere  shadow  of  the  Merlin  of  the  Estoire  -  see  Vinaver  in  Loomis,  pp.  546-47. 

19  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays,  ed.  G.  Gregory  Smith  (Oxford,  1904),  2  vols.,  I,  115-16.  On 
Spenser's  familiarity  with  other  romances,  and  with  Ariosto,  see  Variorum  III,  401-02,  and 
also  note  26  infra.  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur,  first  published  by  Caxton  in  1485,  was  re- 
printed four  times  within  the  century.  During  Ariosto's  lifetime,  the  Orlando  went  through 
three  editions:  1516,  1521,  1532. 

20  "Demonio  figlio,"  Orlando  Furioso,  XXX,  ix.  All  citations  to  Ariosto  are  to  Ludovico 
Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  I  Gnque  Canti  e  una  Scelta  delle  Altère  Opère  Minori,  ed.  C. 
Muscetta  and  L.  Lamberti,  2nd  ed.  (Torino:  Giulio  Einaudi,  1962),  2  vols. 
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Ariosto  prudently  reserves  judgment  on  the  orthodoxy  of  Merlin's  magic;  Merlin's 
"vivo  spirito"  will  remain  in  his  tomb  untU  the  last  trumpet  "che  dal  ciel  lo  bandisca  o  che 
ve  I'erga"  (III,  iii). 

The  best  modern  translation,  with  excellent  notes  and  apparatus,  is  Orlando  Furioso, 
trans.  Barbara  Reynolds  (Harmondsworth:  Penguin;  vol  I,  1975;  vol.  II,  1977). 

21  On  Merlin  reduced  to  a  voice,  cf.  Ovid's  story  of  the  Sibyl,  Metamorphoses  XIV,  132-53. 
Classical  models  also  seem  to  influence  the  treatment  of  such  figures  as  Atlante  and  Melissa. 
On  this  point  see  Reynolds,  I,  65  ff. 

22  The  paintings  are  explicated  in  XXXIII,  vi-xxiv;  xxxi-lvii.  According  to  Ariosto,  no  one 
should  boast  of  such  talents  as  Merlin's,  for 

e  ceda  pur  quest'arte  al  solo  incanto 
del  qual  trieman  gli  spirti  de  lo'nferno.  (XXXIII,  iv) 
Furthermore,  such  knowledge  is  now  extinct: 

Quest'arte,  con  che  i  nostri  antiqui  fenno 

mirande  prove,  a  nostra  etade  è  estinta.  (XXXIII,  v) 

23  On  Spenser's  knowledge  of  the  Arthurian  material,  see  Variorum,  III,  402  et  passim;  C.  B. 
Millican,  Spenser  and  the  Table  Round  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1932;  rpt  New  York:  Octagon, 
1967),  and  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti,  Play  of  Double  Senses:  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (Engle- 
wood  cuffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1975),  pp.  53-63. 

24  See  Variorum,  III,  226;  C.  H.  Whitman,^  Subject-Index  to  the  Poems  of  Edmund  Spenser 
(New  York:  Russell  &  Russell,  1966),  p.  154;  James  Nohrnberg,  The  Analogy  of  The  Faerie 
Queene  (Princeton,  1976),  p.  444. 

Geoffrey's  Historia  identifies  Merlin's  mother  as  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Demetia  (VI, 
18).  Most  writers  follow  the  example  of  Robert  de  Boron  and  the  Vulgate  Estoire  in  leaving 
Merlin's  mother  nameless.  In  Layamon's  Brut,  Merlin's  grandfather  is  "King  Conaan,"  in  the 
Estoire,  "Merlinus." 

25  Variorum  I,  30-54.  For  possible  sources  in  Virgil  and  Ovid,  SQe  Aenid  VII,  785;  XII,  87, 
and  Metamorphoses  IV,  782. 

On  Merlin  and  swords,  see  the  Estoire,  ed  Sommer,  pp.  81  ff.,  251,  and  Malory,  II,  xix. 
None  of  these  swords  bears  any  marked  resemblance  to  Arthur's  sword  in  The  Faerie  Queene. 

26  On  Atlante's  shield,  see  Orlando  Furioso,  II,  Iv-lvi;  XXII,  Ixxxi-lxxxvii.  R.  E.  Neil  Dodge 
observes  that,  "Spenser  has  added  a  number  of  details  to  this,  it  cannot  be  said  felicitously"; 
see  Spenser's  Imitations  from  Ariosto,"  PMLA  12  (1897),  151-204.  The  passage  cited  is  on 
p.  (188.  See  also  D.  C.  Allen,  "Arthur's  Diamond  Shield  in  The  Faerie  Queene,"  JE GP 
36  (1937),  234-43. 

On  Spenser's  debt  to  Ariosto,  see  Walters,  I,  78-81;  Spenser:  The  Faerie  Queene,  A 
Handbook,  ed.  Peter  Bayley  (London:  Macmillan,  1977),  pp.  58-101,  and  Rosemond  Tuve, 
Allegorical  Imagery ,  ed.  Thomas  P.  Roche  Jr.  (Princeton,  1966),  Chap.  V. 

27  Spenser  seems  to  follow  Malory  in  some  details,  as  in  making  Merlin's  faithless  lover  one  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Lake  (III,  iii,  10;  cf.  Malory,  IV,  1).  But  Malory  identifies  Arthur's  tutor 
as  Sir  Ector. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  original  of  "Timon,  to  whom  he  [Arthur]  was  by  Merlin  deliuered 
to  be  brought  up"  (Spenser's  letter  to  Raleigh)  was  Timon,  the  celebrated  misanthrope 
made  famous  by  Plutarch.  Spenser  could  have  known  Plutarch's  Timon  from  his  own 
studies,  or  from  North's  Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and  Romans  (1579;  see  the  Lives  of 
Marc  Anthony  and  Alcibiades)  or  the  twenty-eighth  novella  of  William  Painter's  The  Palace 
of  Pleasure.  Upton  (1758  suggests  that  the  name  "Timon"  signigies  "honour"  and  is  thus 
particularly  appropriate  as  the  name  of  Arthur's  tutor  (see  Variorum,  I,  p.  264).  This  may 
well  be,  but  the  alteration  still  shows  Spenser's  independence  of  old  books. 

On  King  Rions,  see  the  Vulgate  Estoire,  ed.  Sommer,  pp.  232-35,  412-19.  Rions  is  the 
possessor  of  a  magic  sword  made  by  Vulcan,  a  sword  belonging  formerly  to  Hercules  and  to 
Jason.  This  king  is  called  Rience  in  Malory,  as  in  Spenser  (cf.  Arthur's  mother,  who  is 
Igrayne  in  Spenser  and  Malory,  Ygerne  in  the  Estoire).  In  both  the  Estoire  and  Malory  (I, 
26),  Ryence  wants  Arthur's  beard  to  trim  his  mantle.  Spenser  keeps  the  story  of  the  mantle 
"with  beards  of  Knights  and  lockes  of  Ladies  lynd,"  but  assigns  it  to  one  Briana,  mistress 
of  Crudor  (VI,  i,  13  ff.),  not  to  Ryence. 
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28  Ascham's  objection  to  the  Morte  d'Arthur  on  the  grounds  that  "the  whole  pleasure  of  which 
book  standeth  in  two  special!  poyntes,  in  open  mans  slaughter  and  bold  bawdrye"  may  have 
helped  persuade  Spenser  not  to  make  much  use  of  Malory;  see  Millican,  pp.  3-4,  194. 

29  Quoted  in  Variorum,  I,  25 1. 

Barber  contends  that  ''The  Faerie  Queene  borrows  only  the  person  of  Arthur  and  some 
few  trappings  from  the  world  of  romance  ....  Spenser's  sources  are  the  Italians,  and  the 
whole  concept  owes  much  to  the  cult  centred  on  Elizabeth  herself  as  Gloriana,  whose  knight 
Arthur  is.  The  use  of  this  or  that  detail  from  romances,  whether  Malory,  Libeaus  Disconus 
or  Arthur  of  Little  Britain  does  not  make  it  a  true  piece  of  Arthurian  literature;  rather,  fol- 
lowing the  fashion  for  Arthurian  references  in  pageantry,  Spenser  has  borrowed  the  name 
of  Arthur  for  his  character  Magnificence"  (King  Arthur,  p.  138). 

Barber  may  well  be  right  —  though  I  believe  he  over-estimates  Italian  influence  on 
Spenser.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Spenser  was  not  attempting  to  continue  the 
romances  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Suite  du  Merlin  continues  Robert  de  Boron. 

On  Spenser's  adaption  of  Ariosto  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  situation  "manifestly  the 
exact  reverse  of  Ariosto's,"  v.  Variorum,  III,  213.  On  the  influence  of  the  Italian  poets  in 
Spenser's  decision  to  use  the  Arthurian  material,  see  Millican,  pp.  114-15. 

30  Ariosto  attributes  Merlin's  prophetic  powers  to  his  demon  father  (XXXIII,  ix);  Spenser 
seems  to  reflect  the  medieval  romance  tradition.  In  the  Estoire,  Merlin  owes  his  knowledge 
of  the  past  to  demons,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  future  to  God;  he  also  advises  Vortigern's 
clerks  to  abandon  necromancy  (Sommer,  II,  34). 

31  We  might  say  the  same  of  Morddure,  the  sword  Merlin  makes  for  Arthur.  It  will  neither 
break  nor  bend;  it  too  is  proof  against  enchantment,  and  it  may  never  be  used  against  its 
rightful  owner  (ii,  viii,  20-21).  That  the  sword,  shield,  and  mirror  are  all  impervious  to 
enchantment  and  deceit  is,  in  the  context  of  the  poem's  opposition  of  true  and  false  mag- 
icians (and  "makers,"  and  poets),  of  considerable  importance. 

32  The  Squires  Tale,  131-35;  see  The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  2nd  éd.,  ed.  F.N.  Robinson 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1957). 

33  On  Virgil's  mirror,  see  e.g.  the  ninth  tale  of  the  Roman  des  Sept  Sages,  ed.  K.  Campbell 
(Boston,  1907),  or  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis  V  2031  ff.  On  Virgil's  reputation  as  a  mag- 
ician, a  reputation  based  in  large  measure  on  his  "prophetic"  fourth  eclogue,  see  D.  Comparetti, 
Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  trans.  E.  F.  M.  Banecke,  2nd  ed.  (London,  1908),  and  J.  W. 
Spargo,  Virgil  the  Necromancer  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1934). 

For  magic  minors  in  the  Epistola  Presbyteri  Johannis  ad  Emmanuelem  regem  Graecorum 
(c.  1165),  as  well  as  other  analogies  in  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  and  the  general  influence  of 
popular  knowledge  of  Arabic  science,  see  Robinson,  pp.  717-19.  See  also  W.  F.  Bryan  and 
G.  Dempster,  Sources  and  Analogues  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  (New  York:  Humanities 
Press,  1958),  p.  358ff;  the  Variorum,  III,  216-17,  and  W.  A.  Clou&ton,  Magical  Elements  in 
the  Squire's  Tale  (Publications  of  the  (Chaucer  Society,  1899). 

Another  magic  mirror  is  the  "prospective  glass"  of  Greene's  Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bungay 
(publ.  1594,  acted  c.  1590)  -  but  this  too  simply  shows  distant  scenes.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
microcosm  and  Bacon  himself  breaks  it  when  he  decides  to  renounce  magic  altogether. 
Bacon's  mirror,  unlike  Spenser's,  does  not  escape  the  general  censure  of  magic. 

34  Stanza  114.  For  text,  see  R.  M.  Bender,  ed.,  Five  Courtier  Poets  of  the  English  Renaissance 
(New  York:  Washington  Square,  1969),  pp.  562-96.  Subsequent  citations  to  Fulke  Greville 
are  to  this  edition. 

35  On  the  contrast  of  the  "eternal  glass"  of  Truth  and  "vantieis'  false  glass,"  see  also  Caelica, 
nos.  61,  87,  91,  and  Treatie,  st.  10.  Fulke  Greville  also  tells  one  story  of  Merlin  found  in  the 
Vulgate  Estoire  (pp.  29-30)  in  Caelica,  no.  23. 

36  For  text  see  The  Anchor  Anthology  of  Sixteenth  Century  Verse,  ed.  R.  S.  Sylvester  (Garden 
City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1974),  pp.  275-315.  On  The  Steele  Glas  and  the  use  of  minors  in 
Gascoigne's  other  works,  see  C.  T.  Prouty,  George  Gascoigne,  Elizabethan  Courtier,  Soldier 
and  Poet  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1942),  esp.  pp.  241-51. 

37  The  translations  and  commentaries  of  Ficino  lent  Plato's  authority  to  this  conceit  and 
spread  it  throughout  Europe.  Ficino  paraphrases  the  Phaedrus  in  his  In  Convivium  (II,  viii): 
"a  lover  imprints  a  likeness  of  the  beloved  one  upon  his  soul,  and  so  the  soul  of  the  beloved 
becomes  a  mirror  in  which  is  reflected  the  image  of  the  loved  one." 
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See  Robert  Ellrodt,  Neoplatonism  in  the  Poetry  of  Spenser  (Geneve:  Droz,  1960;  rpt. 
Folcroft,  Pa.  1969),  passim,  esp.  pp.  32-34,  49-50,  134.  Ellrodt  quarrels  with  Lotspeich's 
contention  (v.  Variorum,  III,  217)  that  "the  Platonic  meaning  of  the  mirror  is  intended," 
since  Plato  offered  a  theory  of  reminiscence,  not  foreknowledge.  But  this  rather  short- 
sighted view  ignores  the  entire  tradition  of  Merlin  as  a  prophet. 

On  love  and  mirrors  in  Spenser,  see  The  Shepheardes  Calendar,  "October,"  93-94; 
Amoretti,  XLV:  An  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love  (1.  196),  and  An  Hymne  in  Honour  of 
Beavtie  (1.  224). 

38  Kathleen  Williams,  Spenser's  World  of  Glass  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of 
California  Press,  1966),  p.  94. 

39  As  it  likewise  does  in  the  story  of  the  brasen  wall  (III,  iii,  10-11),  which  Spenser  could  have 
found  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis  or  Camden;  see  Variorum,  III,  224-26.  In  terms  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole,  this  is  a  detail  of  minor  importance  -  though  it  does  help  establish  Merlin  as  a 
magician  free  of  any  suspicion  of  sorcery. 

40  On  Renaissance  magic  as  a  quest  for  Protean  transformation,  see  W.  Blackburn,  "'Heavenly 
Words':  Marlowe's  Faustus  as  a  Renaissance  Magician,"  English  Studies  in  Canada  (Spring, 
1978),  1-14. 

41  On  Archimago  as  a  type  of  the  poet,  see  Giamatti,  Pi^;^,  pp.  118-19.  On  the  poet  as  Proteus, 
see  idem,  pp.  118-33.  Archimago  as  poet-magician  is  also  suggested  in  the  "charmed 
speeches"  (I,  ix,  30)  of  Despair,  who  disperses  the  manly  powers  of  Red  Crosse  "as  he  were 
charmed  with  inchaunted  rimes"  (I,  ix,  48). 

42  Archimago  "well  could  file  his  tongue  as  smooth  as  glas";  the  monster  ridden  by  Duessa 
(I,  vii,  17  ff.)  -  an  echo  of  Revelation  12.  3-4  -  has  eyes  which  "did  shine  as  glas."  On  the 
mirror  as  an  instrument  of  deceit  (associated  in  E.K.'s  gloss  with  Papist  deception),  v. 
The  Shepheardes  Calendar,  1.247  ff. 

43  On  Merlin  as  "no  creator  of  false  images,  but  of  true  reflections  -  from  another  perspective, 
the  poet  par  excellance,  "  see  Giamatti,  Play,  pp.  119-20.  On  Merlin  as  a  foil  to  Archimago, 
see  Nohrnberg,  p.  759.  Merlin  is  also  cited  in  'The  Rvines  of  Time"  as  the  creator  of  an 
earthly  paradise  (5 19  ff.). 

44  The  contrast  of  the  two  cities,  in  which  the  earthly  city  is  seen  as  an  image  or  reflection  of 
the  Heavenly  City,  is  a  Christian  commonplace,  but  the  fact  that  the  tower  is  made  of  glass 
points  directly  to  Spenser's  mirror  and  to  a  Neo-Platonic  view  of  art.  Ellrodt's  rather 
extreme  contention  that  "the  contrast  of  the  two  'cities'  is  a  Christian  -  and  Augustinian 
-  idea,  without  the  slightest  infusion  of  Renaissance  Platonism"  (Neoplatonism,  p.  50), 
rather  begs  the  question  of  Neo-Platonist  influence  on,  among  others,  Augustine  and  Saint 
Paul. 

45  Cf.  Belphoebe  as  a  "glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace"  (III,  iii,  25),  and  Elizabeth  as  "a 
mirror  sheene"  of  "Princely  curtesie"  (VI,  Proem,  vi).  See  also  C.  G.  Osgood,  >1  Concordance 
to  the  Poems  of  Edmund  Spenser  (Gloucester,  Mass.:  Peter  Smith,  1963),  sub  Glass 
Looking-glass,  Mirror,  Mirrors. 

The  implications  are  clear;  the  beloved  is  the  earthly  reflection  of  divine  beauty.  To 
confuse  the  reality  with  the  image  which  reflects  it  is  idolatry  ;  cf.  the  "fowle  Idolâtrée"  of 
Cupid  in  the  House  of  Busyrayne  (III,  xi,  49).  Thanks  to  Merlin  and  his  minor,  Britomart 
is  not  dismayed  by  the  distorted  view  of  love  in  Busyrayne's  Ovidian  glass. 

46  A  Humanist  commonplace;  cf.  Ben  Jonson:  "Poesy  is  .  .  .  the  Queene  of  Arts:  which  had  her 
originall  from  heaven,  received  thence  from  the  'Ebrewes,  and  had  in  prime  estimation  with 
the  Greeks,  transmitted  to  the  Latins,  and  all  Nations  that  profess'd  Civility.  The  study  of 
it  .  .  .  offers  to  mankinde  a  certain  rule,  and  Patterne  of  living  well,  and  happily;  disposing 
us  to  all  Civill  offices  of  Society"  (Discoveries,  2381-88). 

47  Cf. 

Why  then  should  witlesse  man  so  much  misweene 

That  nothing  is,  but  that  which  he  hath  seen?  (II,  Proem,  3) 

48  I  Corinthians  13.  12,  the  Bishop's  Bible  (1568;  rev.  1602);  cf.  the  King  James  version:  "For 
now  we  see  through  a  glass  dardly;  but  then  face  to  face  . .  .  ." 

49  II,  Proem,  4;  on  the  entire  poem  as  a  mirror,  see  II,  Proem,  4,  and  III,  Proem,  5. 


ANoteontheA.V.(1611) 
Translation  of  Romans  12:3 

SAMUEL  G.  HORNSBY,  JR. 


r>y  the  summer  of  1604,  King  James  had  appointed  "certain  learned 
men  to  the  number  of  four  and  fifty"  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
new  Bible.  The  translators  were  divided  into  six  companies  and  charged 
with  fifteen  rules.  ^  The  first  and  the  fourteenth  concerned  existing 
translations  of  Scripture  which  the  translators  of  the  1611  Bible  were 
to  follow. 

1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  truth 
of  the  original  will  permit. 
1 4.  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree  better  with  the  text 
than  the  Bishops'  Bible:  Tyndale's,  Matthew's,  Coverdale's,  Whit- 
church's, Geneva.^ 

Dr.  Ward  Allen  has  recently  published  an  edition  of  the  Lambeth 
Palace  MS.  98,  an  English  translation  of  the  Epistles,  prepared  by  the 
New  Testament  company  at  Westminster,  in  which  he  identifies  the 
sources  of  diction  and  syntax  of  the  A.  V.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
spots  in  the  A.  V.  which  were  either  an  invention  of  the  translators 
or  were  from  some  source  other  than  the  Bibles  specified  in  King 
James's  rules.^  Romans  12:3  is  such  a  verse;  it  read  this  way  in  the 
A.  v.: 

For  I  say,  through  the  grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that  is  among 
you,  not  to  think  of  himself  mort  highly  than  he  ought  to  think;  but  to 
think  soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure 
of  faith.^ 

The  phrase  having  no  apparent  source  is  not  to  think  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think  [but]  to  think  soberly,  which  appears  in 
MS.  98  as  that  no  man  be  over-wyse,  more  then  he  ought  to  be  wyse, 
but  to  be  wyse  to  sobriety^  In  the  early  versions  one  finds  the  follow- 
ing variations: 
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Tyndale:  that  noman  esteme  of  him  selfe  moare  then  it  becometh  him 

to  esteme:  but  that  he  discretely  judge  of  him  selfe,  .  .  . 

Great  Bible:  that  noman  stonde  hye  in  his  owne  conceate,  more  than 

be  commeth  hym  to  esteme  of  him  selfe:  but  so  judge  of  hym  selfe, 

that  he  be  gentle  and  sober,  .... 

Geneva  (1557):  that  no  man  esteme  of  hym  selfe,  more  than  it  becometh 

him  to  esteme,  but  that  he  discretely  judge  of  him  selfe,  .... 

Geneva  (1560):  that  no  man  presume  to  understand  above  that  which  is 

mete  to  understand,  but  that  he  understand  according  to  sobrietie,  .... 

Bishops':  that  no  man  esteeme  of  himselfe,  more  then  hee  ought  to 

esteeme,  but  so  esteeme  himselfe  that  he  behave  himselfe  discreetly, 

Rheims:  not  to  be  more  wise  then  behoveth  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  wise 
unto  sobrietie,  .  .  .  .^ 

That  the  wording  of  Romans  12:3  was  on  the  minds  of  the  A.V. 
translators  there  is  no  doubt.  John  Bois,  a  translator  who  made  notes 
while  the  company  of  review  prepared  the  final  edition  of  their  trans- 
lation at  Stationers'  Hall  during  1610-1611,  identifies  the  problem: 


Cap.  12.3  ur]y7T€p(t)poy€Ly  [not  to  think  more  highly] 
These  words  condemn  both  arrogance  and  inquisitiveness:  inquisitive- 
ness  truly  both  in  inquiring  into  subtle  things,  and  in  pursuing  those 
things  which  do  not  pertain  to  us  and  our  office.^ 

the  note  makes  it  certain  that  the  translators  wanted  to  weave  double 
meaning,  the  notion  of  inquisitiveness  as  well  as  of  arrogance,  into  the 
passage;  and  the  phrasing  of  the  sources  at  hand  seems  to  have  been 
insufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  intended  ambiguity.  Did  then  the 
translators  supply  an  invention  of  their  own?  Possibly  not.  In  1568,  the 
commentary  on  Romans  by  Vermigli  or  "Peter  Martyr"  had  been 
translated  into  EngUsh.'  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  trans- 
lators used  the  commentary  in  any  extensive  way,  the  following  example 
makes  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Peter  Martyr's  work  was  from  time 
to  time  consulted  by  the  king's  learned  men. 

In  the  commentary,  Romans  12:3  is  rendered  in  a  fashion  that  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  A.V.^ 

For  I  say  through  the  grace  that  is  given  unto  me,  to  every  one  that  is 
amongst  you,  that  no  man  presume  or  think  of  him  selfe  more  than  he 
ought.  For  we  ought  to  be  wise  unto  sobriety  as  God  has  dealt  to  every 
man  the  measure  of  faith. ^° 

The  critical  explanation  which  follows  embraces  both  of  the  meanings 
which  are  discussed  by  Bois: 

That  is  we  ought  to  think  moderately  and  temperately  of  ourselves 
.  .  .  not   [only]    the  temperance  whereby  we  moderate  pleasures  in 
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meat  and  drink  and  carnality:  but  whereby  we  bridle  our  affects,  and 
lusts,  and  all  our  actions  ....  And  doubtless  they  which  loose  the 
bridle  to  arrogance,  and  think  higher  of  themselves  than  is  meet,  are 
destitute  of  their  accustomed  prudence  and  become  mad  .... 

The  passage  concludes  : 

For  we  offend  in  that  sin  not  only  in  our  actions  and  in  the  executing 
of  duties,  but  also  in  the  study  of  knowledge  and  of  understanding. 
For  there  are  many  which  neglecting  the  care  of  knowing  things  neces- 
sary, unprofitably  wander  in  things  unfruitful  and  vain  ....  This  often- 
times happeneth  in  overmuch  busying  ourselves  in  curious  things  whilest 
we  go  about  to  search  out  these  things  which  nothing  pertain  unto  us, 
we  to  our  shame  are  ignorant  of  other  things  which  are  profitable  and 
necessary  ....  They  also  break  the  commandment  of  the  Apostle 
which  in  things  profitable  and  necessary  to  salvation  will  be  wiser  than 
they  ought  to  be.  For  there  are  some  which  search  out  things  pertaining 
unto  Christian  faith  with  greater  study  than  is  needful.  For  they  will 
not  be  content  with  those  things  which  are  set  forth  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures: but  according  to  rashness  of  human  reason  will  either  add 
somewhat  to  the  words  of  God,  or  pluck  something  therefrom. 

Did  the  A.  V.  translators  turn  to  Peter  Martyr  for  their  phrasing  at 
Romans  12:3?  It  is  not  known  for  certain  that  they  did.  What  can  be 
known  for  certain  is  that  Peter  Martyr's  turn  of  phrase,  [to]  presume 
or  think  of  him  selfe  more  than  he  ought,  incorporated  for  Vermigili 
and  seemingly  for  the  1611  translators  a  web  of  meaning.  And  as  Miles 
Smith  reminds  all  readers  of  Scripture  in  the  preface  to  the  1611 
version,  the  cultivation  of  ambiguity  is  sometimes  a  necessary  part  of 
Biblical  translation  theory:  ".  .  .  it  hath  pleased  God  in  his  divine 
providence,  here  and  there  to  scatter  words  and  sentences  of  that 
difficulty  and  doubtfulness,  not  in  doctrinal  points  that  concern 
salvation  .  .  .  but  in  matters  of  less  moment  ....  [Thus]  it  is  better 
to  make  doubt  of  those  things  which  are  secret  than  to  strive  about 
those  things  that  are  uncertain." ^^ 

LaGrange  College 


Notes 

1  For  a  complete  list,  see  A.  W.  Pollard,  Records  of  the  English  Bible  (London:  O.U.P., 
1911),  pp.  53-55. 

2  The  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  Matthew's  Bible  is  Tyndale's  final  correction,  1534-35; 
"Whitchurch"  stands  for  the  Great  Bible.  See  Pollard,  pp.  14,  23.  Coverdale's  1535  rendering 
is  only  a  slight  variation  from  that  of  the  Great  Bible  of  1539:  ". .  .  that  no  man  esteme  off 
him  selfe  more,  then  it  becometh  him  to  esteme:  but  that  he  discretly  iudge  of  himself e, 
accordinge  as  God  hath  dealte  unto  euery  man  the  measure  of  faith"  (a  facsimile  edition  of 
The  Coverdale  Bible:  1535,  éd.,  S.  L.  Greenslade  [Folkestone,  Kent:  W.  Dawson  &  Sons, 
1975]). 
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3  Translating  the  New  Testament  Epistles  1604-1611:  A  Manuscript  from  King  James's  West- 
minster Company  (Published  for  Vanderbilt  University  Press  by  University  Microfilms,  1977). 

4  The  quotations  from  the  A.  V.,  Tyndale,  the  Great  Bible,  Geneva  (1560),  Bishops',  and 
Rheims  are  those  reprinted  in  The  New  Testament  Octapla,  ed.  Luther  Weight  (New  York: 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  n.  d.).  The  Geneva  (1557)  text  comes  from  The  English  Hexapla 
(London:  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  1841). 

5  Allen,  A^ew  Testament  Epistles,  p.  36. 

6  The  influence  of  the  Rheims  needs  to  be  noted.  Allen  (New  Testament  Epistles,  p.  319) 
counts  1255  revisions  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  in  the  Epistles  of  the  A.  V.  which  come  from 
the  Rheims  N.T. 

7  The  notes  of  John  Bois  have  been  translated  and  edited  by  Ward  Allen  in  Translating  for 
King  James  (Nashville:  Vanderbilt  University  Press,  1969).  Bois  comments  on  sixteen  verses 
in  Romans  which  remained  to  be  settled  by  the  final  review  company. 

8  Most  learned  and  fruit  full  Commentaries  of  D.  Peter  Martir  Vermilius  Florentine  . . .  upon 
the  Epistle  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Romanes  ....  Lately  trafnj  slated  out  of  the  Latine  into 
Englishe,  by  H.  B.  (Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Daye,  1568.)  It  is  not  known  that  the 
influence  of  Peter  Martyr  came  through  a  particular  individual  working  in  the  Westminster 
company.  However,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  his  work  was  familiar  to  the  king's  trans- 
lators since  he  served  as  Regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  after  being  brought  to 
England  by  Cranmer  and  since  he  was  consulted  about  the  Prayer  Book  and  canon  law 
reforms.  It  is  also  possible  that  Vermigli  was  known  to  the  translators  through  his  influence 
on  Immanuel  Tremellius,  whose  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  lay  before 
the  revisers  as  they  worked  (Pollard,  p.  61). 

9  Romans  12:3  is  the  single  passage  of  the  sixteen  in  Bois  where  there  is  a  possible  indebted- 
ness. However,  I  have  found  five  additional  places  in  MS.  98  which  may  have  their  origin 
in  Peter  Martyr's  commentary:  3:19;  5:14;  7:4;  8:25;  8:29.  In  each  of  the  five  verses  the 
possible  indebtedness  hinges  on  one  or  two  words.  For  example,  at  8:25,  the  A.  V.  use  of 
wait  cannot  be  traced  to  any  one  of  the  Bibles  offered  for  consultation.  In  Vermigli's  verse 
one  finds  "we  do  with  patience  wayt  for  it"  [italics  mine] . 

10  The  passage  from  Scripture  and  related  commentary  are  found  on  p.  415^"'^.  Spelling  has 
been  slightly  but  silently  modernized  and  letters  normalized  to  conform  with  modem  usage. 

11  Pollard,  p.  372.  The  spelling  is  modernized. 


Donne's  "La  Corona"  and 
Christ's  Mediatorial  Office 


R.  R.  DUBINSKI 


Ijy  pointing  out  the  affinities  between  "La  Corona"  and  certain 
traditional  meditative  practives,  studies  by  Louis  Martz  and  Helen 
Gardner  have  provided  important  contexts  for  understanding  the 
poem's  structure  and  organization.  Martz  contends  that  the  poem  "is 
a  complex  synthesis  of  methods  and  materials  from  both  rehgious  and 
profane  poetry,  from  the  Uturgy  of  the  Church,  and  from  all  the 
various  ways  of  meditating  on  the  life  of  Christ,"  but  the  fundamental 
impulse  and  outline  of  the  sequence,  he  emphasizes,  is  found  in  the 
Catholic  meditations  of  the  corona.^  Martz  draws  analogies  between 
"La  Corona"  and  Jesuit  treatises  (in  particular  one  by  Sabin  Chambers) 
to  show  how  the  meditations  of  the  corona  may  have  exerted  a  very 
strong  influence  on  the  construction,  divisions,  and  general  procedure 
of  Donne's  sequence.^  Helen  Gardner  argues  that  the  sonnets  are  in- 
spired by  liturgical  prayer  and  praise,  especially  the  meditation  on  the 
Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary  adapted  by  Donne  to  a  meditation  on 
the  life  of  Christ.^ 

Both  Martz  and  Gardner  make  it  clear  that  "La  Corona"  has  a  strong 
affinity  with  the  long-standing  practice  of  organized  meditations  on  the 
life  of  Christ.  Both  also  notice  how  Donne's  poem  is  characterized  by  a 
mixture  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  emphases.  Gardner  points  out  one 
Cathohc  emphasis:  "It  is  doubtful  whether  Donne  felt  there  was  any- 
thing particularly  Cathohc  in  concentrating  on  the  Mysteries  of  Faith, 
or  in  addressing  his  second  and  third  sonnets  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or 
in  apostrophizing  St.  Joseph  in  his  fourth;  but  it  is  also  doubtful  whether 
anyone  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Protestant  would  have  done 
so."^  Martz  explains  that  though  Donne's  sequence  is  influenced  by  the 
Cathohc  tradition  of  the  corona,  it  is  "addressed  to  Christ,  and  the  Ufe 
of  the  Virgin  is  very  carefully  subordinated;  this  is  what  we  should 
expect  in  an  Anghcan  adaptation  of  the  corona."^  Another  Protestant 
characteristic  of  the  peom  which  neither  Gardner  nor  Martz  notices  is 
Donne's  exploration  of  Christ's  three-fold  mediatorial  office. 

In  her  study  of  Milton's  Paradise  Regained,  Barbara  Lewalski  has 
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cited  several  theologians  to  show  that  the  term  "office"  in  reference 
to  Christ's  mediatorial  functions  still  had  precise  and  widely  accepted 
theological  meanings  and  implications  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Both 
CathoHc  and  Protestant  theologians  were  in  general  agreement,  she 
points  out,  about  the  duties  entailed  by  each  of  its  functions,  and  the 
préfiguration  of  each  of  these  functions  by  certain  Old  Testament 
types.^  Catholic  theologians  (following  St.  Augustine)  most  commonly 
defined  Christ's  mediatorial  office  as  incorporating  the  two-fold  function 
of  priest  and  king.  Post-Tridentine  catechisms  such  as  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine's  normally  included  only  these  two:  "This  name  of  lesus  signifieth 
a  Sauiour,  &  Christ,  which  is  his  surname,  signifieth  high  Priest,  and 
King  of  al  Kings.""^  Protestant  catechisms,  on  the  other  hand,  regularly 
favoured  the  three-fold  office  of  prophet,  priest  and  king  because  it  gave 
due  exaltation  to  Christ's  preaching  and  teaching  role.  The  catechisms 
of  Alexander  Nowell  and  Thomas  Becon,  for  instance,  explain  that  the 
Greek  name  Christ  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah,  the  anointed 
one,  which  means  that  Christ  is  the  sovereign  king,  priest  and  prophet.' 
Although  Catholic  writers  give  greater  emphasis  to  his  priestly  role,  it 
would  not  be  accurate  to  suggest  that  they  never  refer  to  Christ's 
prophetic  role.  On  the  other  hand,  Protestant  writers  give  the  prophetic 
role  more  prominence  and  rarely  fail  to  include  it  in  their  definition  of 
the  offices  of  Christ. 

The  characteristic  Protestant  division  of  Christ's  three-fold  office  is 
crisply  defined  by  Milton  in  his  Christian  Doctrine  (Book  I,  Chapter  XV)  : 

His  prophetic  function  is  to  educate  his  Church  in  heavenly  truth  and 
to  teach  the  whole  will  of  his  Father  ....  His  prophetic  function  has 
two  parts,  one  external  and  one  internal.  The  first  is  the  revelation  of 
divine  truth,  the  second  the  illumination  of  the  mind. 
The  priestly  function  is  that  in  accordance  with  which  Christ  once 
offered  himself  to  God  the  Father  as  a  sacrifice  for  sinners,  and  has 
always  made,  and  still  continues  to  make  intercession  for  us. 
The  kingly  function  means  that  Christ,  having  been  made  a  king  by 
God  the  Father,  rules  and  preserves,  principally  by  internal  law  and 
spiritual  power,  the  Church  which  he  has  bought  for  himself,  and  con- 
quers and  crushes  his  enemies  .  .  .  Christ's  kingdom  is  called  the  kingdom 
of  grace  and  the  kingdom  of  glory.  The  kingdom  of  grace  is  also  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  said  to  be  at  hand  in  Matt.  iii.  2.  The  king- 
dom of  glory  is  the  kingdom  which  will  be  shown  more  clearly  at 
Christ's  second  coming.^ 

Donne  shows  a  precisely  similar  understanding  of  Christ's  three-fold 
office  in  a  sermon  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  on  Christmas  Day,  1621. 
Preaching  on  John  1,  8  ("He  was  not  that  light,  but  was  sent  to  bear 
witnesse  of  that  light"),  Donne  explains  that  "the  second  part  of  the 
Chapter  layeth  downe  the  Office  of  Christ,  his  Propheticall,  his  Priestly, 
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his  Roy  all  Office''  The  office  of  a  prophet,  continues  Donne,  consists 
"in  three  several  exercises,  to  manifest  things  past,  to  foretell  things  to 
come,  and  to  expound  things  present''  His  second  office,  his  priest- 
hood, is  "expressed  in  the  36.  verse,  Beholde  the  Lambe  of  God;  for,  in 
this,  he  was  our  Priest,  that  he  was  our  Sacrifice-,  he  was  our  Priest,  in 
that  he  offered  himselfe  for  our  sinnes."  Lastly,  says  Donne,  "his 
Royall  Office  was  the  most  naturall  to  him  of  all  the  rest ....  But  his 
Title  to  be  King,  was  naturall,  by  descent,  he  was  of  the  bloud  Royall, 
and  the  nearest  in  succession;  so  that  he,  and  onely  he,  had.  De  Jure, 
all  the  three  unctions  upon  him."^° 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  this  sermon  Donne  reveals  the  character- 
istic Protestant  emphasis  in  his  definition  of  Christ's  three-fold  office. 
I  would  suggest  that  in  "La  Corona"  this  same  three-fold  office  has  an 
integral  place  in  Donne's  meditation  on  the  life  of  Christ.  After  the 
opening  sonnet  which  serves  both  as  an  invocation  and  introduction, 
Donne  focusses  on  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  in  the  next  two 
sonnets  —  "Annunciation"  and  "Nativitie.""  Brief  allusion  is  made  to 
Christ's  predestined  role  as  priest,  but  the  chief  concern  of  these 
sonnets  is  the  poet's  astonishment  at  the  ''Immensity  cloysterd"  in 
Mary's  womb.  It  is  in  the  fourth  sonnet,  "Temple,"  that  Donne  begins 
to  direct  his  attention  to  Christ's  three-fold  mediatorial  office. 

The  "Temple"  sonnet  has  caused  critics  some  interpretive  difficulty. 
Helen  Gardner  says  that  some  readers  "might  well  wonder  why  Donne 
should  devote  one  sonnet  of  his  seven  to  the  Finding  in  the  Temple, 
and  omit  all  reference  to  the  events  of  the  Ministry,  except  for  a  brief 
reference  to  miracles."  She  suggests  that  Donne  was  guided  by  medita- 
tions on  the  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary,  "and  reference  to  them 
explains  at  once  why  Donne  would  find  it  natural  to  pass  directly  from 
the  Finding  in  the  Temple  to  the  events  of  Holy  Week."^^  A.  B.  Cham- 
bers is  not  completely  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  He  can  readily 
account  for  five  of  the  sonnets  (excluding  the  introductory  one)  as  of 
critical  importance  to  a  summary  of  the  life  of  Christ,  but  complains 
that  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  the  intrusion  of  the  sonnet  which 
deals  with  the  story  of  Jesus  and  the  Doctors.*^  Chambers,  seeking  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem  by  searching  in  Biblical  commentary  for 
an  explanation  of  the  significance  of  the  Temple  episode,  assembles 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  "subject  matter  of  the  fourth  sonnet  looks 
back  to  the  human  frailty  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  signifies  the  first  mani- 
festation of  his  divinity,  marks  his  entrance  into  the  ministry,  and 
forecasts  the  end  for  which  he  came."^*  Chambers  has  perhaps  made 
the  sonnet  bear  a  heavier  freight  of  interpretation  than  is  justified,  but 
with  one  aspect  of  his  interpretation  I  think  there  can  be  no  disagree- 
ment. What  this  episode  clearly  dramatizes  is  an  anticipation  of  Christ's 
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prophetic  and  teaching  role  that  will  be  completely  fulfilled  in  his 
public  ministry.  In  the  sermon  quoted  above,  Donne  points  out  that  the 
office  of  prophet  consists  "in  three  severall  exercises,  to  manifest  things 
past,  to  foretell  things  to  come,  and  to  expound  things  present .^''  In  the 
sonnet,  Donne  explores  the  traditional  paradox  of  the  Verbum  infans 
and  marvels  at  the  knowledge  of  the  young  Jesus: 

The  Word  but  lately  could  not  speake,  and  loe 
It  sodenly  speakes  wonders,  whence  comes  it, 
That  all  which  was,  and  all  which  should  be  writ, 
A  shallow  seeming  child,  should  deeply  know? 

These  lines  demonstrate  that  what  Donne  is  celebrating  in  the  "Temple" 
is  Christ's  first  public  manifestation  of  his  office  as  prophet.  As  such, 
the  sonnet  has  an  integral  place  in  the  sequence  because  in  this  episode 
Christ  first  begins  to  fulfill  his  Father's  business,  or  as  Donne  says, 
"But  as  for  one  which  hath  a  longe  taske,  'tis  good,  /  With  the  Sunne  to 
beginne  his  businesse."^^  Chronologically  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the  office 
of  prophet  precedes  those  of  priest  and  king,  and  Donne  appropriately 
chooses  the  Finding  in  the  Temple  as  the  logical  place  to  begin  his 
meditation  on  Christ's  three-fold  mediatorial  office. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  fifth  and  sixth  sonnets  — 
"Crucyfying"  and  "Resurrection"  —  as  together  focussing  on  Christ's 
role  as  priest,  the  perfect  sacrifice  for  sinful  man.  And  as  a  result  of 
Christ's  conquest  over  sin  and  death,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is 
promised  for  the  'Hast,  and  everlasting  day''  At  the  end  of  "Resur- 
rection," the  poet  longs  for  the  universal  awakening  from  the  long 
sleep.  In  "Ascention,"  he  imagines  the  coming  of  the  ''last  and  ever- 
lasting day''  and  joyfully  participates  in  the  procession  of  saints  as  they 
march  into  heaven  led  by  their  king  and  saviour.  The  focus  of  this 
glorious  scene,  thus,  is  on  Christ's  role  as  king,  the  sovereign  of  the  body 
of  the  faithful.  As  Barbara  Lewalski  points  out,  Christ's  kingly  role  is 
begun  on  earth,  but  is  more  perfectly  reaHzed  at  Christ's  ascension  and 
restoration  to  his  Father's  right  hand.^^  Donne  chooses  to  centre  his 
meditation  not  on  Christ's  first  ascension  to  heaven,  but  on  the  apoca- 
lyptic moment,  when  Christ  the  King  in  the  company  of  his  saints  will 
reascend  to  heaven  and  take  up  eternal  residence  at  the  right  hand  of 
his  Father. 

This  brings  us  then  to  the  concluding  sestet  of  the  poem,  where 
Donne  intones  his  ritualistic  triple  invocation  to  Christ: 

O  strong  Ramme,  which  hast  batter'd  heaven  for  mee, 

Mild  lambe,  which  with  thy  blood,  hast  mark'd  the  path; 

Bright  torch,  which  shin'st,  that  I  the  way  may  see, 

Oh,  with  thine  owne  blood  quench  thine  owne  just  wrath, 

And  if  thy  holy  Spirit,  my  Muse  did  raise, 

Deigne  at  my  hands  this  crowne  affrayer  and  praise. 
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As  a  conclusion  to  his  meditation  on  Christ's  mediatorial  office,  Donne 
fittingly  offers  praise  to  Christ  for  each  of  his  three  roles  -  King, 
Prophet  and  Priest.  As  warrior-king  overcoming  the  enemies  of  his 
people  and  leading  them  to  heaven,  Christ  is  invoked  as  the  ''strong 
Ramme."*"^  In  offering  himself  as  a  perfect  satisfaction  for  his  people's 
sinfulness,  Christ  is  both  priest  and  victim,  and  is  invoked  as  the  "Mild 
lambe."  And  as  the  light  of  truth  that  shows  the  way,  he  is  invoked  as 
the  "Bright  torch."*^ 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  in  "La  Corona"  Donne  makes  integral 
use  of  the  commonplace  Protestant  emphasis  on  Christ's  three-fold 
mediatorial  office.  This  context  not  only  clarifies  the  significance  of 
the  climactic  triple  invocation  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  and  throws 
light  on  the  structure  of  the  poem,  but  also  provides  additional  evidence 
of  the  way  Donne  modified  Catholic  traditions  of  meditation  in  a 
Protestant  direction. 
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Sequestration  "into  Atlantick  and 
Eutopian  polities":  Milton  on  More* 


G.  R.  HIBBARD 


The  title  of  this  paper  is  taken  from  the  most  idealistic  and  opti- 
mistic of  all  Milton's  writings,  Areopagitica,  his  impassioned  plea  "For 
the  Liberty  of  unlicenc'd  Printing"  first  published  in  1644.  The  funda- 
mental idea  behind  that  work,  that  Truth  is  bound  to  prevail  over 
Falsehood,  and  Reason  over  Unreason,  "in  a  free  and  open  encounter", 
has  still,  I  think,  to  be  verified,  and  remains,  in  the  words  with  which 
Sir  Thomas  More  concludes  his  description  of  the  ideal  commonwealth, 
something  which  we  "may  rather  wisshe  for  then  hoope  after";  but 
Milton's  conviction,  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing,  that  the  fields 
were  already  white  to  harvest,  and  that  God  was  about  to  "reveal 
Himself  to  his  servants,  and  as  his  manner  is,  first  to  his  English-men," 
does  not  prevent  him  from  launching  a  strong  attack  on  Plato's  picture 
of  the  best  possible  attainable  state  in  the  Laws,  together  with  some 
side-glances,  I  think,  at  the  Republic,  for  what  he  regards  as  their 
frivolous  and  pernicious  proposals,  especially  where  Uterature  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  course  of  it,  he  writes  thus: 

If  we  think  to  régulât  Printing,  thereby  to  rectifie  manners,  we  must 
régulât  all  recreations  and  pastimes,  all  that  is  delightfull  to  man.  No 
musick  must  be  heard,  no  song  set  or  sung,  but  what  is  grave  and 
Dorick.  There  must  be  licencing  dancers,  that  no  gesture,  motion,  or 
deportment  be  taught  our  youth  but  what  by  their  allowance  shall  be 
thought  honest;  for  such  Plato  was  provided  of;  It  will  ask  more  then 
the  work  of  twenty  licencers  to  examin  all  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and 
the  ghittarrs  in  every  house;  they  must  not  be  suffer'd  to  prattle  as  they 
doe,  but  must  be  licenc'd  what  they  may  say.  And  who  shall  silence  all 
the  airs  and  madrigalls,  that  whisper  softnes  in  chambers?  The  Windows 
also,  and  the  Balcone's  must  be  thought  on,  there  are  shrewd  books, 
with  dangerous  Frontispices  set  to  sale;  who  shall  prohibit  them,  shall 
twenty  licencers?  The  villages  also  must  have  their  visitors  to  enquire 
what  lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the  rebbeck  reads  ev'n  to  the  ballatry  and 
the  gammuth  of  every  municipal  fidler,  for  these  are  the  Countrymans 

*    This  paper  was  originally  given  as  an  invited  address  at  the  Meeting  of  the  North  Central 
Branch  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America  held  at  Carieton  University  in  April  1978. 
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Arcadia's  and  his  Monte  Mayors.  Next,  what  more  Nationall  corruption, 
for  which  England  hears  ill  abroad,  then  household  gluttony;  who  shall 
be  the  rectors  of  our  daily  rioting?  and  what  shall  be  done  to  inhibit 
the  multitudes  that  frequent  those  houses  where  drunk'nes  is  sold  and 
harbour'd?  Our  garments  also  should  be  referr'd  to  the  licencing  of 
some  more  sober  work-masters  to  see  them  cut  into  a  lesse  wanton 
garb.  Who  shall  régulât  all  the  mixt  conversation  of  our  youth,  male  and 
female  together,  as  is  the  fashion  of  this  Country,  who  shall  still  appoint 
what  shall  be  discours'd,  what  presum'd,  and  no  furder?  Lastly,  who 
shall  forbid  and  séparât  all  idle  resort,  all  evill  company?  These  things 
will  be,  and  must  be;  but  how  they  shall  be  lest  hurtfull,  how  lest 
enticing,  herein  consists  the  grave  and  governing  wisdom  of  a  State. 
To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantick  and  Eutopian  polities, 
which  never  can  be  drawn  into  use,  will  not  mend  our  condition;  but 
to  ordain  wisely  as  in  this  world  of  evill,  in  the  midd'st  whereof  God 
hath  plac't  us  unavoidably.^ 

It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  paradoxical,  and  revealing  moments 
in  the  history  of  English  culture  and  civilization.  Between  them  More 
and  Milton,  the  one  born  in  1478,  the  other  dying  in  1674,  span  and 
define  the  two  hundred  years  of  the  English  Renaissance.  They  have 
much  in  common.  Each  was  a  Londoner;  each  belonged  to  the  middle 
class,  More  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  Milton  the  son  of  a  scrivener.  Each 
became  an  eminent  Latinist;  so  much  so  that  they  were,  along  with 
Bacon,  the  most  widely  known  and  read  English  Latinists  in  the  entire 
period;  they  made  their  mark  in  Europe.  Moreover,  there  are  striking 
parallels  and  no  less  striking  contrasts  between  their  two  lives.  More 
was  attracted  for  a  time  by  the  contemplative  life  of  a  recluse,  but,  at 
his  father's  request,  abandoned  the  idea.  Milton,  on  the  other  hand, 
actually  spent  five  or  six  years  of  his  Hfe  studying  in  seclusion  at  Mor- 
ton, but  with  his  father's  approval  and  support.  Reluctantly  More 
ceased  to  be  a  private  citizen  and  entered  the  service  of  Wolsey  and 
Henry  VIII.  Milton  also  moved  into  the  world  of  politics,  but  though 
this  action  forced  him  to  relinquish,  for  the  best  part  of  twenty  years, 
his  determination  to  "leave  something  so  written  to  aftertimes,  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die"  (I.  810),  he  did  not  undertake  it  reluct- 
antly. In  1639,  he  was  in  Italy,  enjoying  the  society  and  the  hospitality 
of  learned  Italian  humanists,  much  as  More  had  enjoyed  the  society 
of  Northern  humanists,  such  as  Erasmus  and  Peter  Giles,  for  both  More 
and  Milton  belonged  to  an  international  community  of  scholars.  Never- 
theless, on  hearing  news  of  impending  troubles  between  the  King  and 
Parliament  in  England,  Milton  set  off  for  home,  not  to  serve  Laud  and 
Charles  I,  but  to  wield  his  pen  against  them.  And,  just  as  More  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  so  Milton  became  Latin  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Each  was  deeply  reUgious,  though  their  faiths  were  diametrically 
opposed.  More's  religious  convictions  led  him  to  the  scaffold.  Milton's  re- 
ligious and  pohtical  convictions  almost  took  him  to  the  same  destination. 
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On  the  strength  of  all  this,  or  rather  of  as  much  of  it  as  he  could 
know  in  1644,  one  might  expect  Milton  to  feel  a  sense  of  kinship  with 
More,  whom  he  had  actually  praised  in  1642,  along  with  Plato  and 
Bacon,  in  his  Apology  Against  a  Pamphlet,  for  using  the  device  of  the 
imaginary  commonwealth  "as  a  mighty  Continent  wherein  to  display 
the  largenesse  of  their  spirits  by  teaching  this  our  world  better  and 
exacter  things,  then  were  yet  known  or  us'd"  (I.  881).  On  that  occasion, 
however,  he  had  been  employing  the  three  of  them  as  a  big  stick  with 
which  to  beat  Bishop  Hall  and  his  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem,  whereas  in 
Areopagitica  he  is  expressing  his  own  most  deeply  held  beliefs.  In  this 
context  More  becomes  the  enemy.  The  passage  I  quoted  begins  as  an 
attack  on  the  Plato  of  the  Laws  but  then  turns  into  an  attack  on 
Utopia,  which  may  well  be  the  most  radical  and  adverse  criticism  that 
More's  work  has  ever  been  subjected  to.  It  is  the  Utopians  who  are 
not  allowed  to  spend  their  spare  time  "in  ryote,  or  sloughfullenes,"^ 
for  in  More's  commonwealth  there  are  "rectors,"  known  as  sypho- 
graunts,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to  prevent  "rioting."  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  place  in  Utopia  for  the  drunkenness  Milton  refers  to,  or  for 
courtesans,  those  "shrewd  books"  of  Areopagitica,  or  for  "idle  resort" 
and  "evill  company,"  because  in  More's  words,  "There  be  nether  wyn 
tauemes,  nor  ale  houses,  nor  stewes,  nor  any  occasion  of  uice  or 
wickednes,  no  lurking  comers,  no  places  of  wicked  councelles  or 
vnlawfull  assemblies;  but  they  be  in  present  sight,  and  vnder  the  iyes  of 
euery  man"  (p.  169),  and  especially,  one  recalls,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
syphograunts,  whose  "chyefe  and  almost  .  .  .  onelye  offyce  .  .  .  ys  to 
see  and  take  hede  that  no  man  sytte  y  die"  (p.  141).  On  top  of  all  this, 
it  is  the  Utopians  who  regulate  dress,  together  with  "all  recreations  and 
pastimes,"  and  who  have  "lectures  daylye"  (p.  143).  As  for  the  tradi- 
tional festivals  and  merrymakings  of  the  rural  communities,  which 
Milton  writes  of  with  affection  here,  as  he  does  in  "L' Allegro,"  More 
had  virtually  abolished  them  in  his  blue-print  for  the  new  society  by 
leaving  no  place  in  it  for  any  community  larger  than  the  family  yet 
smaller  than  the  city  state.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Milton's  reference 
to  Utopia  is  not  a  little  make-weight  thrown  in  at  the  end  of  his  attack 
on  Plato,  but  an  explicit  indication  that  More  is  just  as  much  the  target 
as  Plato  is. 

It  is  a  piquant  spectacle,  rich  in  irony,  this:  Milton,  the  great  Puritan, 
defending  the  rights  of  unregenerate  human  nature,  speaking  up  for  the 
sunshine  hoUdays  that  so  many  of  the  Puritans  wanted  to  do  away  with, 
and,  indeed,  for  "all  that  is  delightfuU  to  man,"  against  the  Catholic 
More.  How  has  it  come  about?  It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  Milton  read 
Utopia  much  as  J.  H.  Hexter  reads  it,  and  as  More,  I  believe,  meant  it 
to  be  read.  Utopian  communism  is  specifically  designed  to  suppress  the 
sins  of  Avarice,  Pride,  and  Sloth  by  leaving  them  no  soil  to  root  in,  just 
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as  the  penal  system  of  the  Polylerites  is  designed  so  to  affect  criminals 
"that  theye  can  not  chuse  but  be  good"  (p.  69).  But,  while  Hexter 
approves  of  the  method  and  the  purpose,  both  are  anathema  to  Milton. 
Hexter  writes: 

If  human  nature  is  to  grow  straight  and  clean  instead  of  twisted  and 
foul  it  must  be  transplanted  into  a  society  which  will  foster  such  growth. 
Such  a  society  is  Utopia,  where  there  is  no  money,  no  private  property, 
no  mine  and  thine.^ 

Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  responds  to  More's  vision  of  the  ideal  com- 
monwealth by  saying:  "They  are  not  skilfull  considerers  of  human 
things,  who  imagin  to  remove  sin  by  removing  the  matter  of  sin,"  and 
then  adding  the  piercing  home  truth:  "Though  ye  take  from  a  covetous 
man  all  his  treasure,  he  has  yet  one  jewell  left,  ye  cannot  bereave  him 
of  his  covetousnesse"  (II.  527).  Recognizing  that  the  Utopian  way  of 
life  rests  on  compulsion  and  surveillance,  he  draws  the  logical  inference 
that  More  is  set  on  depriving  man  of  his  "freedom  to  choose,"  of  his 
God-given  right  to  go  to  the  devil  after  his  own  fashion,  if  he  foolishly 
and  wickedly  prefers  to  do  so.  Utopian  man  is,  in  Milton's  eyes,  "a 
meer  artificiall  Adam,  such  an  Adam  as  he  is  in  the  motions"  (ibid); 
and  Utopian  virtue,  sequestered  "out  of  the  world,"  is,  at  best,  "a 
fugitive  and  cloister'd  vertue"  (II.  515). 

Utopia  and  Areopagitica  collide  head  on,  because  More  and  Milton 
approach  the  problem  of  the  right  ordering  of  society  from  opposite 
directions,  and  with  very  different  preoccupations  in  mind.  The  con- 
flict between  them  is  more  than  the  conflict  of  two  great  personalities, 
it  is  the  articulation  of  a  tragedy  which  we  are  still  living  through, 
because  we  have  not  yet  discovered  how  to  reconcile  these  two  lines  of 
approach  with  one  another.  There  is  nothing  AristoteUan  about  this 
tragedy.  It  belongs  to  the  tradition  that  has  its  roots  in  the  Antigone 
not  in  the  Oedipus  Rex.  Both  More  and  Milton  were  right,  and  both 
More  and  Milton  were  wrong.  More,  revolted  by  the  irresponsibility  of 
kings  in  their  thirst  for  military  glory  and  by  the  avarice  of  the  rich  in 
their  search  for  financial  security,  but  touched  to  the  heart  by  the 
misery  of  the  poor  and  homeless,  was  right  to  insist  that  the  crying 
need  of  the  time  was  for  greater  social  justice  and  more  equality.  He 
was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  price  for  it,  a  total  submission  of  the 
self  to  the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth,  would  ever  be  willingly 
paid.  Milton,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  reintroduction  of  censorship 
through  an  ordinance  of  the  very  Parliament  on  whose  behalf  he  had 
written  so  vigorously  and  given  so  generously  of  his  time  and  energies, 
was  right  in  holding  that  "the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue 
freely  according  to  conscience"  is  "above  all  liberties"  (II.  560);  but  he 
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was  wrong  in  ignoring  the  brute  fact,  which  Utopia  so  firmly  asserts, 
that  Uberty,  whether  religious  or  poUtical,  is  of  no  concern  to  the  man 
who  is  never  free  from  the  pangs  of  hunger,  or,  as  Richard  Hooker  puts 
it,  "that  destitution  in  these  [bare  food  and  raiment]  is  such  an  impedi- 
ment, as  till  it  be  removed  suffereth  not  the  mind  of  man  to  admit  any 
other  care."^  It  is  true  that  the  issue  of  absolute  poverty  was  not  as 
pressing  in  1644  as  it  had  been  in  1516,  but  it  is  also  true,  I  think,  that 
Milton's  conception  of  the  good  society  pays  little  heed  to  economic 
considerations.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance  that  when  he 
came  to  draw  his  own  picture  of  the  ideal  community,  in  Book  IV  of 
Paradise  Lost,  it  proves  to  be  one  which  has  no  need  of  raiment,  and 
can  have  its  food  for  the  picking.  Adam  and  Eve,  living  under  the  care 
of  God  in  the  perfect  union  of  monotheism  and  monogamy,  do  not 
have  to  work.  The  "sweet  Gardning  labour"  they  indulge  in  is  a  super- 
erogatory tribute  to  what  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  the  Puritan 
work  ethic,  leaving  them  ample  time  for  the  really  serious  business  of 
life:  how  to  respond  to  the  temptation  and  the  challenge  presented  by 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

At  this  point  I  find  myself  a  long  way  away  from  the  realities  of 
community  life  in  Renaissance  England,  though  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  godly  life  and  how  to  live  it  became  an  increasingly 
urgent  one  in  many  a  family,  especially  about  the  time  when  the 
sixteenth  century  turned  in  the  seventeenth,  and  ultimately  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  country  as  a  whole,  converting  it,  to  put  the 
change  in  extreme  terms,  from  merry  England  into  the  land  of  the 
English  Sunday.  Hexter  provides  me  with  a  convenient  way  back. 
He  writes: 

The  analysis  in  Utopia  is  radical.  It  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  to  the 
best-known  piece  of  social  analysis  in  Tudor  literature  -  Ulysses' 
apostrophe  to  the  principle  of  hierarchy  in  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Shakespeare's  splendid  lines  are  only  the  most  superb  exemplar  of  the 
current  orthodoxy.  That  human  nature  was  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 
that  by  inclination  men  were  wolves  to  other  men,  that  they  contin- 
ually tended  to  fall  into  the  savage  war  of  each  against  each  and  that 
the  sole  safeguard  against  such  horrors  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
serried  array  of  the  existing  order  of  society  under  its  current  rulers, 
was  the  firm  conviction  set  forth  to  and  for  those  who  ruled  in  Renais- 
sance Europe,  to  whom  it  doubtless  made  good  listening.  (IV.  cxxi) 

To  that  the  purist  in  me  retorts  that  the  speech  is  not  an  apostrophe 
at  all.  But  let  that  go.  More  to  the  point,  I  have  my  doubts  about  whether 
Ulysses'  speech  did  make  "good  listening"  to  Elizabeth  or  James  I, 
supposing  that  they  ever  heard  it.  If  it  did,  they  were  more  patient  and, 
I  would  add,  less  exacting  auditors  than  I  am.  Much  given  to  working 
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"With  windlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias,"  constantly  seeking  "By 
indirections  [to]  find  directions  out,"  and  completely  ineffectual  in  all 
his  elaborate  efforts  to  get  Achilles  back  into  the  fighting  line,  the 
Prince  of  Ithaca  is,  as  I  see  him,  the  Prince  of  Platitudes,  Polonius  in  his 
prime.  The  play  is,  I  would  suggest,  as  sceptical  about  the  hierarchical 
principle  as  it  is  about  heroic  war  and  romantic  love.  Delivered  solemnly 
as  a  piece  of  high  thinking  —  and  such  is  the  influence  of  The  Eliza- 
bethan World  Picture  on  producers  and  directors  that  I  have  never  heard 
it  delivered  in  any  other  way  —  Ulysses's  speech  is,  in  the  theatre, 
excruciatingly  boring.  Nevertheless,  it  does  make  one  contribution  to 
my  topic:  it  provides  one  of  the  two  occasions  on  which  Shakespeare 
actually  makes  use  of  the  word  "community."  Both  have  their  interest. 
The  first  occurs  in  1  Henry  IV.  In  III.  ii,  the  central  scene  of  the  play, 
the  King  tells  his  son,  in  the  course  of  giving  him  a  thorough  dressing- 
down  for  his  dissolute  and  reprehensible  behaviour,  that  Richard  II, 
to  whom  he  is  comparing  Hal,  appeared  far  too  often  in  public,  and, 
consequently,  was 

seen,  but  with  such  eyes 
As  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes.  ...  (1 1.76-80)^ 

"Community"  there  obviously  means  "over-familiarity"  or  "common- 
ness"; its  sense  is  strongly  pejorative.  The  head  of  the  commonwealth, 
says  the  king  who  has  usurped  the  throne,  cannot  afford  to  become 
common  property,  lest  the  divine  gilt  be  rubbed  off  the  royal  ginger- 
bread. Ulysses'  use  of  the  word  brings  it  much  closer  to  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  it  today.  He  asks: 

How  could  communities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 
The  primogenity  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogatives  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place?  (I,  iii,  103-8) 

No  editor  that  I  have  come  across  seems  to  find  any  difficulty  in  "com- 
munities," though  its  precise  significance  is,  to  me,  far  from  self-evident. 
Schmidt^  very  circumspectly  glosses  it  as  societies  "living  under  the 
same  regulations,"  which  leaves  me  asking,  "Which  societies?"  How- 
ever, the  context  within  which  the  word  appears,  together  with  the 
construction  of  those  first  three  Unes,  moving  forward,  as  they  do, 
from  communities  to  universities,  thence  to  "brotherhoods  in  cities," 
signifying,  I  take  it,  guilds,  companies,  and  corporations,  and  then, 
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finally,  to  trade  with  other  countries  which  the  companies  carried  on, 
suggests  to  me  that  the  communities  in  question  are  the  associations  of 
men  from  which  the  student  or  the  apprentice  comes  to  join  the  more 
specialized  communities,  such  as  universities  and  city  guilds,  that  is  to 
say,  the  villages  and  towns  of  England,  which,  like  so  many  stones  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  formed  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
hierarchical  structure  of  society  rested.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  then 
this  instance  is  very  early,  for  the  OED  gives  no  example  of  "com- 
munity" meaning  "a  body  of  men  living  in  the  same  locality"  prior 
to  1600. 

But,  while  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  Shakespeare  actually 
employs  the  word  in  something  approximating  to  its  commonest  modern 
sense,  both  the  idea  and  the  reality  of  community  have  an  important 
place  in  his  work.  The  key  play  in  this  connection  is,  to  my  mind,  not 
Troilus  and  Cressida  but  Timon  of  Athens,  where  the  setting  is  a  city 
state  that  proves  to  be  remarkably  like  early  Jacobean  England  in  so 
far  as  its  social  arrangements  and  tensions  are  concerned.  In  it,  at  the 
opening  of  Act  IV,  the  hero,  having  left,  for  good  and  all,  the  city 
which  has  exploited  him  mercilessly  and  then  treated  him  with  the 
grossest  ingratitude,  looks  back  upon  it  from  beyond  its  walls,  and 
curses  it  bitterly  and  comprehensively.  Virtually  turning  the  degree 
speech  of  Troilus  and  Cresside  upside  down,  he  says: 

Piety  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth. 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood, 
Instructions,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  let  confusion  live.  (11.  15-21) 

It  is  a  marvellously  succinct  yet  thorough  statement  of  the  way  in 
which  a  community  such  as  the  city  of  London  was,  in  fact,  composed, 
and  of  the  proper  manner  in  which  it  should  ideally  function;  of  the 
principles  and  institutions  it  should  preserve;  and,  above  all,  I  think,  of 
the  positive  civilized  benefits  it  should  provide  for  all  those  who  are 
members  of  it.  The  close-packed  verse  conveys,  in  its  firm  wedging  of 
noun  against  noun,  the  sense  and  feel  of  a  dense  network  of  inter- 
connections and  relationships,  of  smaller  communities  within  the  larger 
whole.  First  come  the  duty  and  fear,  both  proceeding,  from  reverence, 
which  men  owe  to  God,  and  which  make  up  the  essence  of  reUgion. 
Then  follow  the  great  principles  of  "peace,  justice,  truth,"  which  pene- 
trate into  every  household,  ensuring  "Domestic  awe,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
duty  and  obedience  which  all  members  of  the  household  owe  to  its 
head,  "night-rest,"  and  "neighbourhood,"  the  friendly  and  confident 
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dependence  of  man  on  man.  And,  finally,  come  the  smaller  communities 
of  "trades,"  meaning  the  various  kinds  of  manual  activities,  of  "mys- 
teries" or  professions,  and  of  "Degrees"  or  ranks,  sustained  by  education, 
by  custom,  and  by  laws. 

The  terms  in  which  Timon  rejects  the  traditional  notion  of  com- 
munity and,  in  particular,  the  idea  of  "neighbourhood"  which  is  so 
central  to  it,  show  clearly  how  much  it  has  meant  to  him;  but  he  rejects 
it  all  the  more  violently  on  that  account,  because  his  faith  in  it  has  been 
his  undoing,  and,  worse  still,  has  led  to  the  complete  reversal  of  his  whole 
attitude  towards  his  fellow-men.  There  are,  of  course,  complications  to 
be  taken  into  account.  He  has  indeed  given  unwisely,  not  to  those  in 
need  but  to  those  who  already  have  more  than  enough.  He  has  also 
given  ostentatiously,  and  in  a  manner  which  allows  for  no  kind  of 
reciprocity.  Above  all,  however,  he  has  based  his  life  on  an  unwarrant- 
ably optimistic  view  of  human  nature.  He  should  have  listened  to  the 
judicious  Richard  Hooker,  who  would  have  told  him: 

Two  foundations  there  are  which  bear  up  pubUc  societies;  the  one,  a 
natural  inclination,  whereby  all  men  desire  sociable  life  and  fellowship; 
the  other,  an  order  expressly  or  secretly  agreed  upon  touching  the  man- 
ner of  their  union  in  living  together.  The  latter  is  that  which  we  call  the 
Law  of  a  Commonweal,  the  very  soul  of  a  politic  body,  the  parts 
whereof  are  by  Law  animated,  held  together,  and  set  on  work  in  such 
actions  as  the  common  good  requireth.  Laws  poUtic,  ordained  for 
external  order  and  regiment  amongst  men,  are  never  framed  as  they 
should  be,  unless  presuming  the  will  of  man  to  be  inwardly  obstinate, 
rebellious,  and  averse  from  all  obedience  unto  the  sacred  laws  of  his 
nature;  in  a  word,  unless  presuming  man  to  be  in  regard  of  his  depraved 
mind  little  better  than  a  wild  beast,  they  do  accordingly  provide  not- 
withstanding so  to  frame  his  outward  actions,  that  they  be  no  hinderance 
unto  the  common  good  for  which  societies  are  instituted:  unless  they 
do  this,  they  are  not  perfect.  (I.  188) 

Unfortunately  for  him,  Timon  has  ignored  Hooker's  second  foundation, 
a  mistake  that  the  More  of  Utopia  did  not  make. 

Timon's  error  in  beUeving  and  acting  on  the  assumption  that  "We  are 
bom  to  do  benefits;  and  what  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own 
than  the  riches  of  our  friends?"  (I.  ii.  97-9),  though  disastrous  for  him, 
is  at  least  a  generous  one  and  serves  to  increase  one's  impression  of  him, 
as  the  victim  of  a  materialistic  society,  which,  while  paying  lip-service 
to  the  idea  of  community,  has,  in  fact,  used  that  idea  to  enrich  itself 
at  his  expense.  Moreover,  his  fate  has  a  representative  quality  about  it. 
Partly  through  their  own  extravagance,  but  also  through  their  inability 
to  abandon  old  ways  and  learn  how  to  cope  with  an  economic  sys- 
tem which  was  changing  fairly  rapidly,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
aristocracy  in  Shakespeare's  day  found  themselves  deeply  in  debt;  and 
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the  break-up  of  a  large  estate,  leaving  those  who  had  served  on  it  and 
belonged  to  it  homeless  and  destitute,  as  Timon's  servants  are  left,  was 
not  an  uncommon  event.  In  1516  More  had  had  Hythlodays  say: 
"where  moneye  beareth  all  the  stroke,  it  is  hard  and  almoste  impossyble 
that  there  the  weale  publyque  may  iustelye  be  gouemed  and  prosper- 
ouslye  floryshe"  (pp.  104-5).  That  statement  about  the  damage  that 
money  was  doing  to  human  relationships  looks  mild  by  comparison 
with  the  vigour  of  Timon's  denunciation  of  gold  when  he  accidentally 
turns  some  up  while  digging  for  roots  in  the  woods: 

Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black  white,  foul  fair, 

Wrong  right,  base  noble,  old  young,  coward  valiant. 

Ha,  you  gods!  why  this?  What  this,  you  gods?  Why,  this 

Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides, 

Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads  — 

This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions,  bless  th'  accurs'd. 

Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd,  place  thieves 

And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 

With  senators  on  the  bench.  This  is  it 

That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again  — 

She  whom  the  spital-house  and  ulcerous  sores 

Would  cast  the  gorge  at  this  embalms  and  spices 

To  th*  April  day  again.  (IV.  iii.  28-41) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Karl  Marx  should  have  quoted  this  passage  in  a 
note  to  Das  Kapital  (Part  I,  Chapter  iii.  Section  3a).  It  states  in  unfor- 
gettable terms  the  dire  consequences  of  substituting  "the  cold  cash 
nexus"  for  genuine  human  relationships. 

From  the  evidence  I  have  offered  so  far,  it  would  seem  that  Hexter 
would  have  been  well  advised  not  to  set  Shakespeare  in  opposition  to 
More.  But  there  is  further  evidence  of  the  same  kind  to  come.  Not  long 
before  he  wrote  Timon  Shakespeare  had  written  King  Lear.  Its  signif- 
icance is,  of  course,  inexhaustible;  but  whenever  I  read  it,  one  of  the 
most  exciting  things  it  has  to  offer  me  is  the  moments  in  it  when  I  have 
the  sense  of  an  electric  spark  leaping,  as  it  were,  across  the  gap  of  the 
ninety  years  that  separate  it  from  Utopia.  That  sense  is,  I  think,  at  its 
strongest  in  IV.  vi,  the  tremendous  scene  of  "reason  in  madness,"  a 
topic  which  itself  asks  to  be  linked  to  Erasmus's  Encomium  Moriae. 
Speaking  to  the  blind  Gloucester,  the  mad  Lear  tells  him: 

A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine 
ears.  See  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief.  Hark,  in  thine 
ear;  change  places  and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is 
the  thief? 

And  then,  as  a  kind  of  vision  presents  itself  to  his  eye,  he  continues: 
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The  usurer  hangs  the  cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.  Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it.  (1 1.  150-167) 

I  find  it  difficult  when  reading  that  not  to  hear  behind  it  and  chiming 
in  with  it  the  impassioned  words  of  Hythlodaye's  peroration: 

Therefore  when  I  consider  and  way  in  my  mind  all  thies  commen 
wealthes  which  now  a  dayes  any  where  do  florish,  so  god  helpe  me,  I 
can  perceaue  nothing  but  a  certein  conspiracy  of  riche  men,  procuringe 
their  owne  commodieits  vnder  the  name  and  title  of  the  commen 
wealth,  (p.  303) 

I  am  not,  let  me  make  it  clear,  suggesting  that  Shakespeare  had 
Utopia  specifically  in  mind  when  writing  King  Lear,  though  there  is 
nothing  inherently  unlikely  in  that  possibility;  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
his  old  mad  king  sees  through  the  pretentious  facade  of  order  and 
degree  with  the  same  clarity  as  More  does.  Moreover,  he  sees  through 
it  for  the  same  reason:  he  has  witnessed  and  felt  what  absolute  des- 
titution means  and  he  is  filled  with  compassion  for  those  who  suffer 
it.  There  is  much  in  sixteenth-century  Hterature,  as  there  is  in  the 
statute  book,  about  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  masterless  men.  A  great 
deal  of  it  regards  them  as  an  unmitigated  and  intolerable  pest;  some  of 
it  finds  their  wiles  and  their  thieves'  cant  entertaining.  More  and  Shake- 
speare stand  alone  in  their  capacity  to  set  the  reality  of  houseless 
poverty  vividly  and  piercingly  before  us  in  all  its  "loop'd  and  window'd 
raggedness"  {King  Lear,  III,  iv.  3 1  ),  a  description  which  may  well  owe 
something  to  the  ruined  abbeys  and  monasteries  of  Shakespeare's  day 
which  had,  before  they  were  dissolved,  provided  some  of  the  homeless 
with  at  least  a  temporary  lodging.  Equally  striking  is  the  similarity 
between  the  proposals  both  Lear  and  Gloucester  make  for  alleviating 
some  at  least  of  the  misery  and  More's  communist  solution  of  the 
problem.  Lear  says: 

Take  physic,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just.  (III.  iv.  33-6) 

And  Gloucester,  almost  echoing  him,  prays  to  the  heavens: 

Let  the  superfluous  and  lust -dieted  man 

That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 

Because  he  does  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly; 

So  distribution  should  undo  excess, 

And  each  man  have  enough.  (IV.  i.  67-72) 
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Unfortunately,  by  the  time  they  reach  this  understanding  of  the  need 
for  a  greater  equality  in  the  distribution  of  man's  worldly  goods,  neither 
Lear  nor  Gloucester  has  much,  except  his  recently  acquired  wisdom,  to 
give  to  anyone. 

Shakespeare,  it  seems  to  me,  stands  with  Hooker  in  his  recognition 
that  desirable  though  men  may  find  the  idea  of  community  in  the 
abstract,  any  real  community  requires  laws,  and  the  power  to  enforce 
those  laws,  if  it  is  to  sustain  itself  and  achieve  the  ends  for  which  it 
exists.  Howhere  in  his  writing  is  this  realism  more  in  evidence,  to  my 
mind,  than  it  is  in  The  Tempest,  where,  for  the  second  time  in  his 
career,  he  actually  makes  a  dramatic  comment  on  an  ideal  society. 
The  society  in  question  is  one 

that  hath  no  kinde  of  traffike,  no  knowledge  of  Letters,  no  intelligence 
of  numbers,  no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  of  politike  superioritie  ;  no  use  of 
service,  of  riches  or  of  povertie;  no  contracts,  no  successions,  no  parti- 
tions, no  occupation  but  idle;  no  respect  of  kinred,  but  common  .  .  .  P 

The  words  are,  of  course,  Montaigne's  in  his  essay  "Of  the  Caniballes," 
as  translated  into  English  by  John  Florio;and  the  society  described  there 
is  that  of  the  American  Indians,  as  Montaigne  pictured  them.  Shake- 
speare took  those  words,  and  more  from  the  same  essay,  and  put  them 
into  the  mouth  of  the  good  but  somewhat  muddle-headed  old  counsellor 
Gonzalo,  much  as,  rather  more  than  twenty  years  earlier,  he  had  taken 
the  radical  ideas  of  John  Ball  and  put  them  into  the  mouth  of  Jack 
Cade  in  2  Henry  VI.  Like  Cade,  Gonzalo  imagines  himself  a  king  who 
will  use  his  absolute  power  to  impose  a  communist  equality  on  his 
subjects,  which  is,  one  recalls,  precisely  what  More's  King  Utopus  did. 
The  process  has  the  immediate  effect  of  setting  Montaigne's  ideas  in 
a  highly  critical  light. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  beginning.  It  is  the  relationship  between  the 
essayist's  picture  of  a  society  which  needs  neither  laws  nor  magistrates, 
because  its  members  behave  naturally  and  therefore  rightly,  and  the 
rest  of  the  play  that  I  wish  to  consider.  Before  the  shipwreck  takes 
place,  the  island,  which  has  "everything  advantageous  to  life,"  is 
inhabited  by  Prospero  and  his  daughter,  together  with  their  two  ser- 
vants, Ariel  and  Caliban.  In  numbers  and  in  the  patriarchal  control 
Prospero  exercises,  they  approximate  closely  to  the  average  English 
family  of  Mr.  Laslett's  The  World  We  Have  Lost.  But  it  is  not  a  happy 
family.  Ariel,  though  well  disposed,  wants  his  freedom;  and,  while  the 
head  of  the  household  has  done  his  best  to  educate  Caliban,  much  as 
George  Herbert  would  have  recommended,  he  has  met  with  no  success 
at  all.  Caliban,  a  creature  of  the  senses,  alive  to  his  very  fingertips  in  a 
way  that  makes  all  the  other  characters  in  the  play,  including  Prospero, 
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look  decidedly  anaemic,  and  living  in  a  kind  of  twilight  of  consciousness, 
will  have  none  of  it.  Driven  by  the  urge  of  the  belly  and  the  urge  of  the 
loins,  he  can  only  be  kept  under  by  the  use  of  force;  and  the  same 
method  is  required  to  compel  him  to  work,  an  activity  he  loathes. 
Small  though  the  population  of  the  island  is,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exemplify  the  community  spirit. 

No  more  can  the  two  main  groups  who  arrive  from  the  ship.  Stephano 
and  Trinculo  do,  it  is  true,  strike  up  an  alliance  with  Caliban,  but  its 
purpose  is  to  murder  Prospero  and  take  possession  of  Miranda  and  the 
island.  As  for  the  court  party,  finding  themselves  in  the  sort  of  situation 
which  is  supposed  to  bring  out  the  best  in  men  and  lead  them  to  co- 
operate with  one  another,  Antonio  and  Sebastian  react  to  it  by  attempt- 
ing to  murder  Alonzo,  even  though,  at  the  time  when  they  reach  this 
decision,  they  have,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  no  prospect  whatever 
of  making  their  way  back  to  Naples.  It  needs  the  constant  vigilance  and 
active  intervention  of  Propsero,  equipped,  very  significantly,  with 
superhuman  powers,  to  prevent  the  island  from  degenerating  into  some- 
thing rather  like  that  other  island  which  William  Golding  writes  about 
in  The  Lord  of  the  Flies.  In  the  end,  the  play's  attitude  to  Montaigne's 
picture  of  the  natural  society  and  to  his  essay  as  a  whole  remains  an 
ambivalent  one.  Caliban  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  vulgar  and 
vulgarizing  savages  of  urban  Europe,  Stephano  and  Trinculo;  and  they, 
in  turn,  are  preferable  to,  because  less  dangerous  than,  the  unscrupulous, 
treacherous,  royal  savages,  Antonio  and  Sebastian.  To  this  extent 
Shakespeare  is  in  agreement  with  the  great  essayist.  But  it  is  equally 
plain  that,  all  this  said,  Caliban  is  still  that  in  human  nature  which  has 
to  be  restrained  and  subdued  by  force  before  any  community  can  come 
into  being.  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  all  the  play  is  about,  or  even 
what  it  is  primarily  about,  though  Prospero's  wry  response  to  Miranda's 
ecstatic  outburst  of  wonder  and  delight,  when  she  first  sets  eyes  on  the 
court  party,  suggests  that  I  may  not  be  so  far  out  after  all.  The  new 
community  which  emerges  at  the  end  of  The  Tempest  is  one  that  has 
been  forged  by  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  a  Prospero  who  now  takes 
into  account  those  darker  aspects  of  humanity  which  he  so  disastrously 
ignored  twelve  years  before  when  he  was  Duke  of  Milan. 

Now,  there  is  a  most  interesting  parallel,  probably  fortuitous,  because 
I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  The  Tempest  is  a  socio-political  allegory 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  between  what  happens  on  the  magical  island 
and  what  happened  in  sixteenth-century  England.  The  great  internal 
problem  which  the  country  had  to  face  during  that  period  was  the  one 
that  More  had  so  clearly  seen  and  responded  to:  endemic  poverty  of  a 
kind,  and  on  a  scale,  that  left  existing  communities  and  institutions  at 
a  complete  loss  as  to  how  to  deal  with  it.  Let  me  quote  W.  K.  Jordan, 
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who  writes  thus: 

England  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  becoming  a 
much  more  complex  society,  not  only  in  the  countryside  at  large  but 
in  the  rapidly  growing  and  prospering  towns.  Various  ecclesiastical 
institutions  and  most  particularly  the  monasteries  and  the  many  large 
hospitals,  began  to  assume  a  larger  role  in  the  relief  of  at  least  conspicu- 
ous indigence,  while  in  the  towns  the  craft  gilds  in  their  various  forms, 
undertook,  usually  under  ecclesiastical  auspices,  the  most  effective 
social  insurance  and  concern  that  the  mediaeval  worid  was  to  know. 
Then  came  the  immense  disaster  accompanying  the  decline  of  the 
mediaeval  society,  resulting  in  a  steady  decay  of  institutions  and  of 
social  attitudes  .  .  .  The  decay  of  manors,  the  savage  and  destructive 
waves  of  plague,  foreign  and  internecine  wars,  and  the  slow  erosion  of 
civil  and  economic  order  not  only  vastly  worsened  the  problem  of 
poverty  but  spawned  a  new  kind  of  poor  with  which  the  sixteenth 
century  sought  to  deal  in  an  amazed  and  awkward  incertitude.  So 
convulsive  was  this  long  period  that  a  once  stable  society  was  torn  apart 
and  masses  of  men  —  the  dispossessed,  the  masterless,  and  the  incom- 
petent -  were  literally  set  in  motion  by  irresistible  forces  as  they  sought 
first  work  that  was  not  to  be  had  and  then  alms  which  society  was 
neither  equipped  nor  disposed  to  give.' 

As  we  all  know,  a  solution  was  eventually  worked  out  through  a 
slow  process  of  gradual  understanding  and  of  trial  and  error.  It  took  the 
form  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1597.  Underlying  that  law  lies  the  recognition 
that  the  problem  was  a  national  problem  which  could  only  be  solved  by 
the  country  as  a  whole  becoming  one  community.  Using  the  basic 
communities  of  the  parishes  as  its  instruments,  the  state  literally  forced 
men  into  taking  responsibility  for  one  another.  To  this  extent  More  was 
at  last  vindicated.  Two,  to  me,  rather  surprising  consequences  followed. 
The  Poor  Law,  was,  in  large  measure,  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  preachers, 
moralists,  and  writers,  who  had  succeeded  in  creating  a  national  con- 
science responsive  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  genuinely  unable 
to  find  work.  But  this  new-found  conscience  did  not  sit  back,  as  it  were, 
and  breathe  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  when  the  Poor  Law  was  passed.  It  had 
developed  a  momentum  of  its  own,  which  goes  far  towards  explaining 
what  at  first  sight  seems  something  of  an  anomaly:  the  degree  to  which 
writers,  including  the  Shakespeare  of  King  Lear  and  Timon  of  Athens, 
continued  to  attack  the  sin  of  avarice  and  to  plead  the  case  of  the  poor 
well  into  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Poor  Law  was  already  tak- 
ing effect,  and  when  private  charity,  especially  from  the  much  satirised 
merchant  class,  was  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

It  is  this  growth  of  private  charity  which  is  the  other  surprising  con- 
sequence of  the  passage  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  main  motives  behind  it 
appear  to  be  two.  The  first  is  the  one  I  have  already  touched  on:  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  for  the  man  of  substance  to  stand  out 
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against  the  assault  of  exhortation  directed  at  him,  even  if  he  felt  tempted 
to  do  so,  which  in  many  cases  he  probably  did  not.  The  second  is  more 
subtle.  Faced  with  a  threat  from  the  state,  these  same  men  of  substance 
preferred  to  do  the  job  themselves  rather  than  be  compelled  to  do  it  by 
churchwardens,  parish  overseers,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  Milton 
in  them,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  helped  the  More  in  them  to  come  out,  with 
the  result  that  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  did  not  have  to  be  applied 
very  often.  But  that  law  was  always  there  in  the  background,  a  great 
"two-handed  engine"  standing  ready  to  put  pressure  both  on  those  who 
might  be  reluctant  to  pay  their  dues  and  assist  their  needy  fellow-men 
and  on  those  who  sought  to  live,  as  the  most  contumacious  of  the 
sturdy  rogues  and  vagabonds  did,  by  the  labours  of  others  while  making 
no  contribution  whatever  to  the  community  themselves. 

How  did  it  all  work  out  in  the  parishes,  those  essential  cogs  in  the 
great  machine,  in  the  early  seventeenth  century?  In  this,  the  concluding 
part  of  my  paper,  I  draw  some  evidence  from  one  who  was  both  an 
idealist  and  an  extremely  practical  man.  It  was  in  1626,  when  he  was 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  or  very  shortly  before  that  date,  that  George 
Herbert  made  his  momentous  decision  to  abandon  all  hope  of  a  public 
career  and  dedicate  his  life  to  the  service  of  God.  He  had  himself 
ordained  ;  but  then  a  period  of  ill  health  and  indecision  intervened,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  1630,  when  he  had  less  than  three  years  to  Uve, 
that  he  became  the  rector  of  Bemerton,  a  mile  or  so  from  Salisbury.  He 
was  married,  and  he  and  his  wife,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  took 
the  three  orphaned  daughters  of  his  sister  Margaret  Vaughan  to  live 
with  them.  Together  with  their  servants,  whom  Herbert  refers  to  in  the 
plural  without  giving  their  exact  number,  they  were,  at  least  in  size,  a 
typical  family  of  that  class  at  that  time.  Taking  his  parochial  duties  and 
responsibilities  very  seriously  indeed,  as  one  would  expect  of  him, 
Herbert  put  together  a  little  book,  entitled  A  Priest  to  the  Temple  or, 
The  Country  Parson  his  Character,  &c.,  which  was  finally  published, 
nearly  twenty  years  after  his  death,  in  1652.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  informative  documents  we  have  not  only  about  the  life  of  a 
parson  but  also  about  the  life  of  his  parish  in  what  was,  in  effect,  the 
golden  age  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  I  shall  quote  extensively  from 
it. 

Herbert's  household,  like  every  other  household  of  the  time,  is  firmly 
patriarchal.  He  tells  us  explicitly  that  "The  Parson  is  very  exact  in  the 
governing  of  his  house,  making  it  a  copy  and  modell  for  his  Parish."^ 
Moreover,  that  household  is  strictly  hierarchical.  The  parson  respects 
his  wife,  but  also  keeps  an  eye  on  her  running  of  the  house,  and 
makes  a  careful  distinction  between  the  way  in  which  he  treats  his 
children  and  the  way  in  which  he  treats  his  servants:  "He  keeps  his 
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servants  between  love,  and  fear,  according  as  hee  fîndes  them;  but 
generally  he  distributes  it  thus,  To  his  Children  he  shewes  more  love 
then  terrour,  to  his  servants  more  terrour  then  love;  but  an  old  good 
servant  boards  [comes  close  to]  a  child"  (p.  241).  However,  those  of 
his  servants  who  can  read  "are  allowed  times  for  it,"  and  those  who 
cannot  are  taught  to  do  so  (p.  240).  Furthermore,  viewing  his  parish- 
ioners as  an  extension  of  the  family,  he  also  does  everything  in  his 
power  to  encourage  them,  including  the  servants,  to  read.  Throughout 
he  has  two  main  aims:  first  to  make  them  "Christians,  and  then  Com- 
monwealths-men" (p.  239).  His  chief  instrument  in  achieving  these 
ends  is  his  insistence  on  the  virtue  of  charity;  he  exercises  it  himself, 
and  he  does  all  he  can  to  inculcate  it  in  others.  But  unlike  Timon  of 
Athens,  he  is  discriminating  in  his  way  of  exercising  it.  Approving 
whole-heartedly  of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law,  he  writes: 

He  [the  parson]  first  considers  his  own  Parish,  and  takes  care,  that 
there  be  not  a  begger,  or  idle  person  in  his  Parish,  but  that  all  bee  in  a 
competent  way  of  getting  their  living.  This  he  effects  either  by  bounty, 
or  perswasion,  or  by  authority,  making  use  of  that  excellent  statute, 
which  bindes  all  Parishes  to  maintaine  their  own.  If  his  Parish  be  rich, 
he  exacts  this  of  them;  if  poor,  and  he  able,  he  easeth  them  therein. 
But  he  gives  no  set  pension  to  any;  for  this  in  time  will  lose  the  name 
and  effect  of  Charity  with  the  poor  people,  though  not  with  God:  for 
they  will  reckon  upon  it,  as  on  a  debt;  and  if  it  be  taken  away,  though 
justly,  they  will  murmur  and  repine  as  much  as  he  that  is  disseized  of 
his  own  inheritance,  (p.  244) 

But,  while  his  primary  concern  is  with  creating  and  developing  a 
strong  sense  of  community  within  his  own  parish,  Herbert's  parson  also 
seeks  to  extend  that  sense  more  widely.  Using  precisely  the  word 
* 'Neighbourhood,"  which  has  such  a  central  place  in  Timon's  description 
of  the  community  as  it  should  be,  Herbert  writes: 

Especially,  if  God  have  sent  any  calamity  either  by  fire,  or  famine,  to 
any  neighbouring  Parish,  then  he  expects  no  Briefe  [does  not  wait  to 
receive  letters  patent  authorizing  a  collection  to  be  made  in  parish 
churches]  ;  but  taking  his  Parish  together  the  next  Sunday,  or  holy-day, 
and  exposing  to  them  the  uncertainty  of  humane  affairs,  none  knowing 
whose  turne  may  be  next,  and  then  when  he  hath  affrighted  them  with 
this,  exposing  the  obligation  of  Charity,  and  Neighbour-hood,  he  first 
gives  himself  liberally,  and  then  incites  them  to  give;  making  together  a 
summe  either  to  be  sent,  or,  which  were  more  comfortable,  all  together 
choosing  some  fitt  day  to  carry  it  themselves,  and  cheere  the  Afflicted, 
(pp.  253-4) 

There  is  much  about  Herbert's  ideal  parson  that  reminds  one  of 
Chaucer's  "povre  PERSOUN  of  a  toun"  in  The  Canterbury  Tales  and 
emphasizes  how  little  that  ideal  had  changed  in  the  course  of  two  and  a 
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half  centuries,  despite  the  intervening  Reformation.  In  nothing  do  they 
resemble  one  another  more  than  in  their  tough-mindedness  in  dealing 
equally  with  all  their  parishioners,  no  matter  what  their  rank.  Of 
Chaucer's  parson  we  are  told  : 

To  drawen  folk  to  heven  by  fairnesse 

By  good  ensample,  was  his  bisinesse: 

But  it  were  any  person  obstinât, 

What-so  he  were,  of  heigh  or  lowe  estât. 

Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharply  for  the  nones.  (Prologue,  1 1.5  19-23) 

Herbert's  parson,  demanding  seemly  and  disciplined  behaviour  from  his 
entire  congregation,  also  makes  no  exception,  for 

If  there  be  any  of  the  gentry  or  nobility  of  the  Parish,  who  somtimes 
make  it  a  piece  of  state  not  to  come  at  the  beginning  of  service  with 
their  poor  neighbours,  but  at  mid-prayers,  both  to  their  own  loss,  and 
of  theirs  also  who  gaze  upon  them  when  they  come  in,  and  neglect  the 
present  service  of  God,  he  by  no  means  suffers  it,  but  after  divers  gentle 
admonitions,  if  they  persevere,  he  causes  them  to  be  presented,  (p.  232) 

This  procedure  was  no  idle  one.  The  presentation  of  the  name  of  the 
offender  to  the  bishop  on  his  next  visitation  of  the  parish  could  lead  to 
that  offender's  excommunication,  which  meant  his  exclusion  not  only 
from  the  communion  service  but  from  all  church  services  and  church 
activities;  which,  in  turn,  amounted  to  his  total  exclusion  from  the 
community,  since  all  communal  activities  centred  on  the  parish  church. 
Herbert's  parson  is  similarly  exacting  in  carrying  out  his  other  aim: 
that  of  making  his  parishioners  good  Commonwealths-men.  Regarding 
idleness  as  "the  great  and  nationall  sin  of  this  Land,"  he  insists  that 
every  man  should  have  a  calling,  including  his  own  children.  He  does 
his  best  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  parson,  and  is  prepared  to  apprentice 
his  younger  sons  and  daughters  to  some  reputable  trade.  Nor  does  he 
hesitate  to  tell  the  idle  young  gallant  to  make  himself  useful  in 

advancing  the  publick  Stock,  and  managing  Commons,  or  Woods  .  .  . 
But  if  hee  may  bee  of  the  commission  of  Peace,  there  is  nothing  to 
that:  No  commonwealth  in  the  world  hath  a  braver  Institution  then 
that  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  ;  For  it  is  both  a  security  to  the  King,  who 
hath  so  many  dispersed  Officers  at  his  beck  throughout  the  Kingdome, 
accountable  for  the  publick  good  ;  and  also  an  honourable  Imployment 
of  a  Gentle,  or  Noble-man  in  the  Country  he  lives  in,  inabUng  him  with 
power  to  do  good,  and  to  restrain  all  those,  who  else  might  both  trouble 
him  and  the  whole  state,  (p.  276) 

Nor  does  the  parson's  influence  in  knitting  his  small  community  into 
the  larger  whole  end  on  these  dizzy  heights  ;  there  is  still  a  further  step 
which  he  should  encourage  those  with  laudable  ambitions  to  take.  After 
telling  the  young  noble  or  gentleman  that  he  should  frequent  the  ses- 
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sions  and  the  assizes,  and  sometimes  "go  to  Court,"  he  gives  him  this 
piece  of  advice  : 

When  there  is  a  Parliament,  he  is  to  endeavour  by  all  means  to  be  a 
Knight  or  Burgess  there;  for  there  is  no  School  to  a  Parliament,  (p.  277) 

That  statement  is  rich  in  unconscious  irony.  At  the  time  when  the 
words  were  written  no  parliament  was  sitting,  and  no  pariiament  would 
sit  until  seven  years  after  Herbert's  death.  But  when  it  did  eventually 
sit  in  1640,  first  as  the  Short  Parliament,  and  then  as  the  Long  Par- 
hament,  what  a  school  it  proved  to  be!  Herbert  was  absolutely  right. 
But,  while  John  Milton  was  delighted  by  the  readiness  and  aptitude  the 
members  showed  in  learning  their  lessons,  and  while  the  young  More 
who  had  stood  out  against  Henry  VII's  demands  for  money  in  the 
Parliament  of  1504  would,  no  doubt,  also  have  approved  of  their 
proceedings,  I  do  not  think  that  Herbert,  had  he  lived  to  see  it  all, 
would  have  shared  the  feelings  of  either. 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  "The  Parson  preach- 
ing" Herbert  remarks:  "The  Parson  exceeds  not  an  hour  in  preaching, 
because  all  ages  have  thought  that  a  competency"  (p.  235).  It  is  good 
advice;  I  take  it;  and  therefore  conclude. 

University  of  Waterloo 
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Marcel  Tetel.  Marguerite  de  Navarre's  "Heptameron  ":  Themes,  Language,  and  Struc- 
ture. Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  University  Press,  1973.  Pp.  217.  $7.50 

Like  George  Sand  and  Colette,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  achieved  more  through  her 
influence  on  others  than  by  her  own  literary  production.  Her  role  in  persuading  her 
beloved  brother,  François  I®^,  to  found  the  institution  of  the  Lecteurs  Royaux 
(later  the  Collège  de  France)  is  recognized  as  decisive.  Her  apparently  unceasing 
philosophical  and  reUgious  enquiry,  more  subjective  than  systematic,  bears  witness 
to  a  relatively  uninhibited  mind:  in  contemporary  Jargon  she  was  "into"  Neo- 
Platonism,  moderate  Protestantism,  and  mystical  Christianity  at  various  times,  not 
as  a  dilettante  but  as  a  genuine  eclectic  whose  dissatisfaction  stemmed  from  the 
failure  of  any  system  to  pursue  its  logic  to  a  imdXity.  The,  Mouvement  de  la  libération 
de  la  femme  would  have  certainly  found  in  her  a  champion  of  its  causes  (mutatis 
mutandis),  and  it  is  perhaps  as  an  activist  that  we  should  think  of  her  today,  though 
certainly  not  as  a  radical. 

Her  surviving  literary  corpus  comprises  a  deal  of  poetry,  some  comédies  (neither 
verse  nor  plays  are  read  now  by  other  than  curiosity  seekers),  and  a  collection  of 
seventy-two  tales  (presumably  the  original  plan,  cut  short  by  death,  called  for  one 
hundred)  entitled  the  Heptameron.  This  is  the  work  most  closely  linked  with 
Marguerite's  name  —  though  it  is  probably  not  the  monument  she  would  have 
desired  —  and  is  available  to  the  modern  reader  in  no  fewer  than  four  editions  cur- 
rently in  print,  including  a  new  critical  edition  (1967)  and  a  Slatkine  reprint  (1969) 
of  a  late  nineteenth-century  edition. 

The  bawdiness  and  scatology  of  these  tales,  which  are  closely  reminiscent  of 
Boccaccio  and  les  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  surprise  the  reader  who  does  not  quite 
expect  a  pious  queen  to  compose  stories  of  this  sort.  What  differentiates  them  from 
their  models  is  the  seriousness  of  the  discussion  that  follows  each.  The  ten  partici- 
pants are  no  mere  Florentine  fashion-plates  but  people  of  a  more  serious  turn  of 
mind  who  use  the  (often)  vulgar  tales  of  the  popular  tradition  as  the  basis  of  an 
enquiry  into  morals,  taste,  and  human  nature. 

Professor  Tetel's  goal  has  wisely  not  been  that  of  "placing  Marguerite  de  Navarre 
among  the  foremost  prose  writters  of  French  literature,"  since  "such  a  classification 
would  be  both  erroneous  and  pointless"  (p.  205).  His  task,  more  limited  and  more 
valuable,  has  been  to  understand  the  functioning  of  the  text  on  the  levels  indicated 
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by  the  three  parts  of  his  title.  He  concludes  judiciously  that  the  work,  alternatively 
scabrous  and  moraliste,  is  emblematic  of  the  fundamental  dichotomy  Marguerite 
observed  and  keenly  felt  between  the  aspiration  for  the  ideal  and  the  base  nature  of 
much  of  human  life.  That  the  Heptameron  presents  no  solution  to  the  problem  is  a 
sign  that  Marguerite  herself  could  find  none,  not  even  in  faith;  indeed  there  may  be 
some  evidence  that  as  the  work  progressed  she  grew  more  despondent  over  the 
impossibility  of  discovering  a  way  out.  The  text  seems  to  point  finally  to  the  view 
that  the  individual  is  responsible  for  finding  his  own  road  to  salvation. 

I  shall  not  bother  to  indicate  the  few  misprints  or  what  I  take  to  be  trivial  errors 
in  interpretation  (except  to  say  that  the  buming  candle  in  Tale  63  seems  to  me  to 
be  inescapably  phallic).  One  could  have  wished  that  the  bibliography  showed  signs 
of  a  wider  range  of  readings  in  linguistics,  thematics,  and  structuralism,  but  then 
I  am  perhaps  assuming  more  than  Professor  Tetel  wished  to  accomplish. 

JOHN  McClelland,  university  of  Toronto 


Jean  Delumeau  La  peur  en  Occident  (XlVe  -  XVIIIe  siècles).  Une  cité  assiégée. 
Paris:  Fayard,  1978.  Pp  485. 

Inventaire  des  frayeurs  collectives  en  même  temps  qu'évaluation  précautionneuse 
des  mentalités  qu'elles  ont  suscitées  à  la  fin  du  Moyen  Age  surtout,  ce  Uvre  de 
synthèse  sur  "les  peurs  du  plus  grand  nombre"  et  sur  les  réflexes  conditionnés  de  la 
culture  dirigeante  de  l'époque,  représente  une  des  meilleures  réussites  de  l'historio- 
graphie des  sentiments  humains  en  Europe  occidentale. 

Chaque  âge  a  ses  peurs.  Celles  de  la  fin  du  Moyen  Age  en  partilier,  qui  intéressent 
davantage  l'Amérique  du  Nord,  sont  rehées  à  un  rapport  avoué  de  dépendance  vis-à- 
vis  du  cosmos.  Ces  peurs  sont  en  un  sens  matérielles,  physiques,  globales  et  brutales. 
Elles  tiennent  à  l'instinct  humain  devant  tout  ce  qui  est  mer,  ténèbres,  nuit,  mort, 
au-delà,  peste,  inondation.  A  ces  dernières  frayeurs  viendront  s'affiUer  la  peur  des 
hérésies  et  du  schisme,  la  peur  des  fins  dernières  surtout.  Mais,  pendant  que  le  peuple 
s'effraie  tout  simplement,  les  savants  de  l'université  font  des  liens  entre  le  mal 
physique  et  le  mal  moral,  les  moraHstes  cherchent  des  responsables.  Chacun  accuse 
et  s'accuse,  comme  il  veut,  comme  il  peut.  Parmi  les  victimes  les  plus  redoutées,  il  y 
a  les  juifs,  les  sorcières,  le  diable,  voire  les  femmes. 

La  première  de  ce  livre  est  consacrée  aux  peurs  du  plus  grand  nombre  et  la  seconde, 
(pp.  197  sui.),  traite  des  procédés  et  des  hantises  davantage  idéologiques  de  la  culture 
dirigeante  ainsi  que  de  son  goût  du  dossier  et  du  procès  public. 

Sûr  de  ses  sources,  qui  viennent  de  tous  les  côtés  à  la  fois,  sources  visuelles, 
sources  orales  et  sources  écrites,  le  professeur  Delumeau  entrevoit  une  histoire  de 
"crimes  et  châtiments"  doublée  de  contre-offensives  religieuses  et  politiques  parfois 
très  douteuses.  Telle  une  ville  assiégée  mais  assurée  de  ses  victoires  passées,  l'Eglise 
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catholique  mène  le  combat  là  où  elle  le  peut  et  s'attaque  durement  à  l'hérésie  et  au 
schisme  avec  des  moyens  dont  la  substance  aujourd'hui  étonne. 

Bien  entendu,  le  champ  des  motivations  de  la  peur  collective  reste  un  domaine 
délicat  à  circonscrire,  Jean  Delumeau  le  sait.  Il  n'est  pas  toujours  facile  de  discerner 
si  telle  peur  est  la  cause  ou  l'effet  de  l'événement.  Et  jusqu'où  va  la  projection  du 
mal  anticipé?  Et  quelle  est  l'exacte  réalité  de  telle  obsession,  de  telle  folie,  de  telle 
névrose?  Nous  mesurons  vite  l'importance  mais  aussi  les  limites  d'une  "psychanalyse 
de  la  peur"  à  partir  de  documents  peu  enclins  à  favoriser  cette  approche.  D'autre 
part,  il  serait  peu  conforme  à  l'historiographie  de  la  peur  que  ses  propos  ne  devien- 
nent pas  la  parabole  à  peine  voilée  de  toutes  les  phobies  d'époque  quand  la  foi  du 
plus  grand  nombre  subit  l'échec  et  que  des  minorités  plus  intégristes  refusent  de 
dialoguer  avec  la  réalité. 

BENOIT  LACROIX,  Institut  d'études  médiévales,  Université  de  Montréal 


Laura  Calvert.  Francisco  de  Osuna  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Letter.  North  Carolina 
Studies  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  133.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  U.N.C. 
Department  of  Romance  Languages/Portland,  Ore.:  International  Scholarly  Book 
Services  Inc.,  1973.  Pp.  175.  $6.50  U.S. 

Francisco  de  Osuna,  a  Spanish  Franciscan  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  who  wrote  a 
series  of  popular  spiritual  guides  in  the  form  of  "alphabets,"  has  been  more  admired 
than  studied  by  posterity.  His  name  appears  in  all  histories  of  Spanish  mysticism  as 
a  primary  influence  on  St.  Teresa,  and  his  importance  for  Spanish  secular  literature 
is  also  admitted.  The  only  two  modern  editions  of  his  work  are  not  readily  available, 
however,  and  the  only  full-length  study  prior  to  this  one  was  published  in  French 
by  Fidèle  de  Ros  in  1936.  The  appearance  of  the  Calvert  study  is  therefore  timely. 
Osuna's  obscurity  is  due,  one  suspects,  not  to  fortuitous  neglect  but  to  inherent 
difficulties  of  access  for  modern  readers.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  the  unfami- 
liarity  of  the  genre  or  any  opacity  of  style  as  the  lack  of  any  obvious  consistency 
either  in  organization  or  in  the  use  of  images.  Calvert  attributes  this  apparent  aim- 
lessness,  behind  which  she  claims  to  detect  an  orderly  sequence,  to  Osuna's  intention 
of  providing  not  elements  of  a  linear  argument  but  rather  figures  for  contemplation. 
Whatever  the  difficulties  of  approach,  one  soon  becomes  aware  that  Osuna  was  a 
man  both  of  uncommon  perception  and  of  independent  judgment.  One  is  not  sur- 
prised that  he  criticizes  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  for  such  criticism  was  neither 
unusual  nor  particularly  risky.  His  boldness  becomes  impressive,  however,  when  one 
finds  him  defending  converts  when  they  were  automatically  suspect  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, urging  persuasion  as  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  heretics,  and  openly 
espousing  democracy  as  preferable  to  monarchy.  Osuna  took  a  lively  interest  in 
scientific  matters,  sprinkling  observations  about  natural  phenomena  throughout 
his  writings.  By  his  speculations  about  the  heart  and  the  blood  he  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  he  certainly  helped  to 
foster  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
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The  author's  primary  interest  -  in  this  book  at  least,  for  she  apparently  has  another 
on  the  way  -  is  in  Osuna's  use  of  myth,  symbolism,  and  allegory.  His  general  approach, 
based  on  the  medieval  search  for  levels  of  meaning  within  texts,  was  not  particularly 
original.  In  his  use  of  traditional  methods,  however,  he  was  capable  of  considerable 
innovation.  Calvert  calls  attention  particularly  to  his  extensive  drawing  on  nature  as 
a  book  capable  of  providing  letters  for  his  alphabets,  a  book  inferior  indeed  to 
Scripture  but  not  radically  different  in  kind.  In  numerous  "meditations  on  the 
creatures"  he  used  the  natural  order  as  a  fertile  source  of  analogies.  These  analogies 
were  more  often  directed  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  imagination,  moving  by  abstrac- 
tion from  the  functions  of  things  rather  than  by  description  from  their  appearances, 
for  the  path  to  contemplation  was  through  knowledge  fromed  by  love  rather  than 
through  images  appealing  to  the  senses.  What  Osuna  sought  was  thus  "the  spirit  of 
the  letter'*;  and  he  did  so  with  considerable  freedom,  convinced  that  fideUty  to  one 
faith  was  consistent  with  many  interpretations  either  of  the  book  of  nature  or  of 
Holy  Scripture.  One  wonders  how  different  relations  between  scientists  and  the 
church  might  have  been  in  succeeding  centuries  if  Osuna's  approach  had  prevailed. 

Students  of  the  Renaissance  will  naturally  be  interested  in  possible  connections 
between  leading  humanists  and  one  who  shared  their  spirit  in  such  measure.  A 
number  of  parallels  are  pointed  out,  notably  with  Erasmus  and  Ficino,  but  they  are 
all  fairly  general  and  the  trails  soon  peter  out.  More  promising  is  the  author's  sugges- 
tion that  medieval  traditions  of  rhetoric  and  homiletics,  still  very  much  alive  in 
Osuna  and  transmitted  through  him  and  others  to  modem  secular  writers,  would 
repay  more  study  than  they  have  yet  received.  Among  influences  of  Osuna  on  later 
writers,  that  on  the  metaphysical  poets  seems  most  important. 

The  author  has  performed  a  welcome  service  and  done  so  with  skill  and  subtlety. 
Specialists  in  Spanish  literature  or  in  mysticism  will  derive  the  most  benefits,  but 
the  few  non-specialists  who  are  likely  to  pick  up  a  book  with  such  a  title  will  find 
unexpected  rewards.  The  book  does  not  make  easy  reading,  to  be  sure,  as  in  the  case 
of  Osuna  himself  not  through  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  or  through  deficiencies 
in  style  but  through  complexities  in  the  sequence  of  thought.  Is  this  evidence  of 
some  lack  of  clarity,  or  is  it  a  necessary  reflection  of  Osuna's  own  complexities?  It 
is  difficult  to  know  without  a  mastery  of  Osuna's  thought,  and  the  author  seems  to 
be  practically  the  only  expert.  By  restricting  herself  to  certain  aspects  of  Osuna's 
use  of  figures  she  could  undoubtedly  have  written  a  neater  and  more  approachable 
book.  But  then  we  should  have  learned  less  about  Osuna,  and  this  in  the  present 
state  of  research  we  could  ill  afford. 

JOHN  WEBSTER  GRANT,  Victoria  University 


Franz  Bierlaire.  Les  Colloques  d'Erasme:  réforme  des  éthudes,  réforme  des  moeurs 
et  réforme  de  l'Eglise  au  XVIe  siècle.  Paris:  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1978.  pp.  319. 

On  pourrait  soutenir  que  la  pensée  et  l'art  d'Erasme  se  trouvent  moins  dans  ses 
grands  ouvrages,  tels  les  Paraphrases  sur  le  Nouveau  Testament,  que  dans  ses  petits 
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livres  d'allure  légère  comme  VEloge  de  la  Folie  ainsi  que  les  Colloques.  Il  semble  que 
ces  derniers  sont  précisément  l'oeuvre  où  le  génie  d'Erasme  s'est  exprimé  avec  le  plus 
de  bonheur  et  d'aisance.  Il  importe  d'y  poursuivre  corieusement  le  cheminement  de 
sa  pensée,  car  on  ne  la  rencontre  nulle  part  ni  plus  sûre  d'elle-même,  ni  plus  complète. 
Et  qu'on  ne  s'y  méprenne  pas:  le  badinage  est  sérieux  et  l'ironie  n'est  qu'apparente. 
C'est  ce  que  les  lecteurs  de  l'époque  ont  bien  senti,  puisque  jusqu'en  1550  seule  la 
Bible  était  vendue  à  plus  d'exemplaires  en  Europe;  c'est  ce  que  la  censure  a  bien 
compris  aussai,  puisque  les  Colloques  furent  condamnés  par  la  Sorbonne  de  Paris 
dès  1526  et  mis  à  l'Index  officiel  de  l'Eglise  universelle  à  partir  du  milieu  du  siècle. 

Mais  que  contenaient  donc  les  Colloques,  pour  attirer  à  la  fois  la  foule  des  lecteurs 
et  les  foudres  de  la  censure?  Les  théologiens  de  Sorbonne  y  virent  un  ouvrage  qui 
tournait  en  dérision  les  jeûnes  et  les  abstinences,  le  culte  des  saints  et  de  la  Vierge, 
les  voeux  monastiques,  qui  déconseillait  l'entrée  en  religion,  qui  livrait  les  questions 
théologiques  en  pâture  aux  ignorants,  bref  un  livre  propre  de  tout  point  à  corrompre 
la  jeunesse.  Cependant,  pour  la  foule  des  lecteurs,  quelle  richesse  d'aperçus  religieux, 
moraux  et  sociaux  dans  ces  amusants  Colloques,  et  surtout,  quelles  leçons  d'humaine 
réflexion  sur  les  conditions  humaines!  Indissolublement,  Erasme  y  lie  culture  intel- 
lectuelle et  culture  morale  ainsi  que  chrétienne,  à  travers  le  faisceau  de  sa  critique 
humoristique;  dans  le  plus  clair  regard  qu'un  humaniste  ait  su  jeter  sur  le  monde 
d'alentour,  Erasme  fond  tous  les  problèmes  vers  la  création  d'un  nouvel  homme  idéal. 

L'excellente  étude  de  Bierlaire  sur  les  Colloques  d'Erasme  met  justement  en  relief 
les  temps  forts  de  la  pensée  éramienne  visant  à  la  création  de  l'homme  nouveau,  soit 
réforme  des  études,  réforme  des  moeurs  et  réforme  de  l'Eglise  au  XVIe  siècle.  Il  s'agit 
ici  d'une  solide  thèse  de  doctorat,  mais  d'une  thèse  qu'on  lit  parfois  comme  un 
roman  palpitant,  notamment  le  long  chapitre  consacré  à  "la  bataille  des  Colloques""'. 
Dans  son  introduction,  Bierlaire  rappelle  que  l'ouvrage  a  été  conçu  à  Paris  vers  1498 
et  qu'il  n'était  alors  qu'une  sorte  de  "Méthode  Assimil"  à  l'usage  des  apprentis  lati- 
nistes. C'est  en  1522  seulement  qu'Erasme  en  donnera  une  première  édition,  mais 
dans  un  esprit  tout  différent;  et  les  Colloques  vont  s'enrichir  à  onze  reprises  diffé- 
rentes jusqu'à  l'édition  définitive  de  1533,  alors  que  l'oeuvre  a  déjà  fait  son  entrée 
dans  la  grande  littérature,  et  dans  la  littérature  pour  adultes. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  réforme  des  études,  Bierlaire  note  qu'Erasme  s'est  pré- 
occupé toute  sa  vie  de  questions  pédagogiques  et  qu'il  a  consacré  aux  problèmes  de 
l'éducation  un  nombre  impressionnant  d'ouvrages.  Le  principe  de  base  de  la  péda- 
gogie érasmienne  tient  dans  ces  quelques  lignes:  la  formation  intellectuelle  de  l'enfant 
est  inséparable  de  sa  formation  morale  et  religieuse;  on  ne  met  pas  au  monde  des 
enfants  pour  soi,  mais  pour  la  société  et  peur  Dieu;  c'est  l'éducation  qui  fait  de  l'enfant 
un  homme  authentique,  car  "on  ne  naît  pas  homme,  on  le  devient."  Et  l'éducation 
que  veut  promouvoir  Erasme,  c'est  une  éducation  libérale  et  humaine  qui  vise  à 
former  des  hommes  libres  (idée  audacieuse  sinon  novatrice,  quand  on  sait  qu'un 
Savonarole  à  Florence  n'avait  point  la  même  confiance  en  la  nature  de  l'enfant). 

Dans  le  chapitre  consacré  à  la  réforme  des  moeurs,  Bierlaire  étudie  à  la  fois  le 
genre  Httéraire  du  colloque  et  l'intention  utiHtaire  avouée  sans  équivoque  par  Erasme. 
Précédemment,  le  colloque  scolaire  ne  servait  d'abord  qu'à  enseigner  le  latin  de  la 
manière  la  plus  naturelle  possible;  avec  Erasme,  ces  petites  comédies  en  un  acte  se 
chargent  d'une  signification  voulue  :  les  Colloques  deviennent  une  sorte  de  "Comédie 
humaine"  où  toute  la  société  du  XVIe  siècle  défile  devant  nos  yeux,  vivante  et 
bigarrée.  Les  charlatans  côtoient  les  braves  gens,  un  moine  sermonne  un  soldat,  une 
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coutisane  accueille  un  visiteur,  deux  commerçants  se  taquinent  sur  le  pas  de  leur 
porte,  des  lettrés  se  retrouvent  pour  une  partie  de  campagne,  etc.  Certains  dialogues 
apparaissent  comme  les  pages  d'un  journal  dans  lequel  l'humaniste  laisserait  à  de 
pittoresques  complices  le  soin  d'exposer  contradictoirement  ses  idées,  un  journal  à 
deux  voix  en  quelque  sorte,  reflet  d'un  dialogue  intérieur  et  peut-être  des  divisions 
de  l'opinion  publique,  qui  est  prise  à  témoin  et  invitée  à  trancher.  Jouissant  de 
l'immunité  dramatique,  l'auteur  des  Colloques  engage  et  s'engage,  et  il  va  d'autant 
plus  loin  qu'il  croit  pouvoir  dégager  sa  responsabilité:  ce  n'est  pas  lui  qui  parle,  mais 
ses  personnages.  Ainsi  Erasme  ose-t-il  se  permettre  une  plus  grande  Uberté  d'expres- 
sion et,  comme  la  FoUe,  soutenir  les  paradoxes  les  plus  paradoxaux,  refaire  le  monde 
en  se  mettant  à  la  place  du  pape  ou  de  l'empereur.  Ici  le  moraliste  pose  un  regard 
critique  sur  la  société  de  son  temps,  et  il  dit  des  vérités  en  riant  ou  encore  il  rit  en 
disant  des  vérités.  Les  Colloques  constituent  un  miroir  grossissant  des  ridicules  et 
des  tares  d'une  société  malade,  un  théâtre  dont  les  spectateurs  sont  aussi  les  acteurs; 
et  tant  pis  ou  tant  mieux  si  même  des  enfants  devaient  les  Hre,  car  l'éducation  ne 
consiste  pas  à  mentir  à  l'enfant  en  le  surprotégeant.  L'humaniste  ose  montrer  le 
monde  tel  qu'il  est  et  les  hommes  tels  qu'ils  sont. 

Par  l'abondance  et  la  diversité  des  thèmes  qui  y  sont  abordés,  les  Colloques  nous 
offrent  une  synthèse  de  la  réflexion  érasmienne.  Rôle  indispensable  du  jeu  dans 
l'éducation  qui  est  aussi  loisir,  nécessité  d'une  religion  intérieure  affranchie  des 
pratiques  formaUstes  et  judaïques,  idéal  de  perfection  chrétienne  valable  pour  les 
laies  et  non  seulement  pour  les  moines,  égalité  des  sexes  et  promotion  de  la  femme, 
complainte  de  la  paix  et  horreur  de  la  guerre,  bref  l'art  de  bien  naître,  de  bien  vivre 
et  de  bien  mourir  c'est  ce  que  les  Colloques  enseignent,  sous  la  forme  de  saynètes 
aussi  amusantes  qu'édifiantes.  Mais  au  fil  des  éditions  successives,  c'est  la  critique 
reUgieuse  qui  est  devenue  le  sujet  le  plus  important  et  le  plus  brûlant  des  Colloques. 
Aussi  peut-on  comprendre  qu'aucune  des  oeuvres  d'Erasme  n'a  suscité  autant  de 
remous  et  de  protestations,  en  attendant  la  condamnation. 

En  valorisant  la  Uberté  du  chrétien  et  la  religion  intérieure,  Erasme  propose  un 
remède  au  mal  profond  dont  souffre  alors  l'Eglise.  Mais  ce  faisant,  clament  le  s  adver- 
saires, Erasme  n'est  pas  loin  de  partager  les  vues  de  Luther  sur  bien  des  points;  on 
l'accuse  de  mettre  en  cause  l'autorité  de  l'EgHse  lorsque,  au  nom  de  la  primauté  de 
la  religion  intérieure,  il  dénonce  les  excès  des  cérémonies  dans  la  vie  chrétierme. 
Là  réside  le  noeud  du  débat  dans  les  Colloques,  spectacle  en  soixante  tableaux 
illustrant  les  folles  passions  du  monde  et  ses  opinions  absurdes.  En  des  temps  moins 
troublés,  Erasme  eût  passé  pour  ce  qu'il  voulait  être:  quelqu'un  qui  dit  la  vérité  en 
riant,  et  l'on  aurait  peut-être  félicité  ce  contestataire  de  posséder  le  sans  de  l'humour. 
Mais  en  cette  période  de  crise  religieuse,  la  contestation  apparaît  comme  une  trahi- 
son et  l'humour  comme  un  appel  à  la  subversion;  l'ombre  de  Luther  plane  sur  la 
bataille  des  Colloques.  Pendant  qu'Erasme  veut  corriger  les  contemporains  de  leur 
superstition,  ses  adversaires  défendent,  parfois  jusqu'à  l'absurde,  un  ordre  gravement 
menacé.  Traiter  des  choses  saintes  en  riant,  c'est  cela  qu'on  lui  reproche  avant  tout, 
sa  manier  davantage  encore  que  sa  matière.  Et  pourquoi?  Parce  que  cette  manière 
est  éminemment  efficace  auprès  des  lecteurs  de  tout  caUbre.  Aussi  les  Colloques 
resteront-ils  à  l'Index  jusqu'à  la  fin  du  XIXe  siècle. 

BENOIT  BEAULIEU,  Université  Laval 
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Germaine  Lafeuilie,  Cinq  Hymnes  de  Ronsard.  Genève:  Librairie  Droz,  1973.  Pp. 
239.  Fr.s.  54,  - 

This  important  dissertation  written  at  Harvard  University  between  1950  and  1952 
under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Dieckmann,  has  finally  found  its  way  into  print. 
Those  who  have  followed  Ronsard  scholarship  were  not  ignorant  of  this  work's 
existence,  principally  because  of  the  considerable  place  I.  Silver  gave  to  it  in  his 
"Ronsard  Studies"  for  the  period  1951-1966,5///?,  XXII  (1960),  253-254.  In  his 
appraisal  of  this  "valuable  and  searching"  work,  Silver  did,  however,  take  issue  with 
one  of  Prof.  Lafeuille's  conclusions  that  suggested  that  the  "poeta  philosophus"  was 
inclined  to  give  poetic  form  precedence  over  "science"  and  philosophic  content.  In 
another  context  —  but  one  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  treated  by  G.  Lafeuilie 
-  Silver  pointed  out  that  the  thesis  in  question  contains  a  very  well  reasoned  expla- 
nation as  to  "why  Ronsard  preferred  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  as  the  basis  for  his 
cosmological  poetry"  (in  Silver's  article  "Ronsard's  Reflections  on  the  Heavens  and 
Time,"  PMLA  LXXX,  (1965),  345).  What  Silver  had  found  on  p.  45  of  the  typescript 
can  now  be  read  on  p.  20  of  the  printed  version,  with  variations  that  are  significant 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  author  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  unrevised  what  she  had 
written  twenty  years  earlier,  although  as  we  read  in  the  brief  preamble,  "Les  chapitres 
I-V  conservent  dans  l'ensemble  le  texte  de  l'original,  avec  une  large  addition  à  la 
fin  du  dernier." 

The  statement  in  the  first  chapter  of  Cinq  Hymnes  de  Ronsard,  "Hymne  du  Ciel,'* 
which  showed  that  Ronsard  was  looking  backward  rather  than  forward  in  his  con- 
cept of  the  universe  was  concluded  by  Prof.  Lafeuilie  in  the  following  manner  (in 
the  earlier  version,  from  which  Silver  quoted):  "Que  Ronsard,  loin  de  chercher  les 
nouveautés,  les  ait  fuies,  qu'il  se  soit  tourn  vers  la  plus  vieille  représentation. .  .révèle 
son  objet:  chanter,  non  pas  informer,  composer  un  hymne  et  non  un  traité,"  or, 
according  to  the  variant  in  the  printed  version,  "faire  oeuvre  de  poète, non  de  savant." 
A  few  pages  later  on  we  read,  à  propos  of  the  same //>'m«e.-  "Trois  grandes  questions: 
origine  du  monde,  cause  de  la  création,  singularité  ou  pluralité  des  mondes  sont 
touchées:  mais. .  .sans  qu'il  y  ait  le  moindre  signe  que  le  poète  ait  vu  le  problème 
et  considéré  ses  solutions"  (pp.  29-30).  We  can  pick  up  the  trail  in  Silver's  article: 
"Most  of  the  elements  of  [Einstein's]  description  ofthe  geocentric  theory  are  present 
in  RonssiTd's Hymne  du  Ciel. .  .  "(p.  345). 

Of  the  numerous  hymns  that  Ronsard  wrote,  the  most  significant  of  which  were 
gathered  in  the  two  collections  of  1555  and  1556,  Germaine  Lafeuilie  has  chosen, 
besides  the  Hymne  du  Ciel,  four  other  "hymnes  philosophiques"  written  in  'Vers 
graves":  the  Hymne  de  VEternir  where  Ronsard  gave  a  vast  amplificatio  to  the  hymn 
Aeternitati  by  MaruUus  (reproduced  by  L.  on  pp.  216-217  of  iht  Appendices,  not 
on  p.  215,  as  is  stated  in  n.  4  on  p.  42);  the  Hymne  de  la  Philosophie,  where  the  poet 
introduced  "un  abrégé  d'encyclopédie  médiévale"  (p.  61);  the  Hymne  de  la  Justice, 
which  the  poet  dedicated  to  Charles  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  and  which  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  "idée  divine  antérieure  aux  sociétés  humaines"  (J.  Frappier, 
quoted  by  L.  on  p.  83,  n.  1);  finally,  Les  Daimons,  which  was  not  designated  as  a 
hymn  by  Ronsard,  although  Albert-Marie  Schmidt  took  it  upon  himself  to  under- 
line the  pertinence  of  this  poem  by  calUng  his  critical  edition  and  commentary 
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Hymne  des  Daimons.  In  fact,  one  could  say  that  Schmidt's  "thèse  complémentaire" 
(which  accompanied  his  La  Poésie  scientifique  en  France  au  XVI^  siècle)  has  helped 
considerably  to  call  our  attention  to  the  beauties  and  complexities  of  this  poem, 
even  if  we  are  not  won  over  by  Schmidt's  somewhat  sensationalist  references  to 
"criminologie  démoniaque"  or  "La  névrose  des  procès  de  sorcellerie"  (p.  7). 

It  would  seem  fair  to  say  that  Germaine  Lafeuille  has  done  for  the  five  composi- 
tions she  discusses  what  Schmidt  had  already  done  in  his  way  for  the  Daimons,  with 
the  notable  difference  that  she  does  not  offer  the  complete  text  (which  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  with  the  critical  editions  now  at  our  disposal,  practical  considerations 
aside).  In  many  respects  chapter  V,  "Les  Daimons,  "is  the  most  arresting,  not  only 
because  of  its  length  and  "l'étrangeté  de  la  matière,  la  vigueur  et  l'éclat  de  la  forme," 
but  also  because  Lafeuille  is  in  continuous  discourse  with  Schmidt,  with  whom  there 
is  more  disagreement  than  agreement,  mainly  because  the  earHer  interpreter  "prend, 
à  son  accoutumé,  ses  termes  de  comparaison  dans  la  doctrine  démonologique  ou 
religieuse"  (p.  178),  even  where  it  is  idle  to  look  for  the  arcanum  of  occultism,  as  in 
connection  with  Ronsard's  gallery  of  "démons  rustiques."  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  bookish  sources,  we  find  here  nearly  thirty  references  to  a  work  that  Schmidt 
disregarded  entirely,  the  Greek  treatise  on  demonology  by  Michael  Psellus  (A.D. 
1018-78/9),  which  was  translated  into  French  in  1576  by  Pierre  Moreau  (although 
Cioranesco  gives  the  year  1573).  This  work  is  considered  by  L.  to  be  one  of  the  two 
main  sources  oï  Les  Daimons,  the  other  htingDedeo  Socratis  of  Apuleius,  "a  flam- 
boyant declamation  on  the  Saiuorlov  of  Socrates,  probably  based  on  a  Greek  original" 
(Oxford  Gassical  Diet.).  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  discussion  of 
Les  Daimons^  the  "Conclusion,"  we  read:  "On  pourra  lire  dans  le  Commentaire  [of 
Schmidt]  une  analyse  complexe  des  vingt  derniers  vers  du  poème.  Cette  complexité 
est  due  au  fait  que  le  critique  a  méconnu  l'unité  de  ce  morceau  qui,  à  mon  avis,  est 
bâti  sur  l'idée  d'exorcisme"  (p.  188). 

This  remark  brings  into  relief  one  salient  trait  of  G.  Lafeuille 's  work:  she  is  con- 
sistently concerned  with  the  poetic  "chant,"  while  one  could  hardly  say  that  she  is 
neglecting  "la  fable."  We  are  alerted  to  this  interest  in  aesthetic  values  by  the  early 
references  to  René  Char  and  Victor  Hugo.  Several  analyses  of  Ronsard's  verse  reveal 
a  fine  sensibility  that  is  couched  in  a  language  that  has  its  own  élan,  like  "les  points 
névralgiques  de  la  période"  and  "l'accompagnement  d'une  basse  continue  qui  rappelle 
l'allure  de  la  marche  solennelle"  (p.  45)  or  the  poetic  assessment  of  vv.  369-370  of 
Les  Daimons,  where  the  frightened  poet  brandishes  his  sword  and  cuts  the  surround- 
ing air  to  bits,  as  if  the  evil  spirits  were  indeed  corporeal:  "vers  serrés,  contractés 
comme  les  mâchoires  d'un  homme  terrorisé  (prédominance  des  monosyllabes: 
saccades  du  geste  bref,  mélange  d'explosives  et  de  nasales  labiales. . .)."  At  this 
point,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  verses  that  follow  immediately,  a  mention 
of  Hugo's  "Les  Djinns"  might  not  have  been  inappropriate. 

Thus  a  careful  evaluation  of  Ronsard's  sources,  hitherto  known  or  unknown, 
combined  with  a  perceptive  appraisal  of  Ronsard's  mise  en  scène  of  these  sources, 
characterizes  the  study  of  Germaine  Lafeuille.  As  one  would  expect,  the  visual 
aspects  are  not  overlooked  where  the  musical  ones  are  lent  such  a  sensitive  ear. 
However,  in  the  area  of  iconography  I  felt  a  certain  disappointment.  The  apocalyptic 
vision  in  the  Hymne  de  la  Justice  quite  appropriately  summons  a  scene  from  Diirer's 
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Apocalypse  (but  why  80  pp.  removed  from  the  place  where  it  comes  into  play?). 
The  other  illustrations,  portraits  of  Ronsard,  Odet  de  Coligny,  and  Michel  de 
I'Hospital  really  do  not  have  much  bearing.  It  is  of  course  hazardous  to  connect 
certain  "scenes"  in  Ronsard  with  pictorial  representations  belonging  to  the  Renais- 
sance period,  although  Professors  Graham  and  McAllister  Johnson  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  are  shedding  more  and  more  light  on  these  elusive  interrelations.  G. 
Lafeuille  is  reasonably  sure  about  the  contribution  of  Cesare  Ripa's  Iconologia  to 
Ronsard's  furbishing  of  "La  Cour  d'Eternité"  (Chap.  II,  ii,  pp.  47-48),  but  why  not 
reproduce  one  of  Ripa's  "virtu"  or  one  of  the  woodcuts  in  Francesco  Colonna's 
Hypnerotomachia  Polyphili  (Le  Songe  de  Poliphile)?  And  there  surely  could  have 
been  a  useful  and  easily  accessible  illustration  in  support  of  the  "Notions  scienti- 
fiques" that  serve  as  a  preamble  to  the  Hymne  du  Ciel. 

The  fact  that  the  author  wished  to  take  cognizance  of  recent  scholarship  is  evi- 
dent in  the  Conclusion  and  in  the  BibHography,  which  goes  to  1970,  including  the 
relatively  recent  works  of  Gendre,  Gordon,  and  the  first  volume  of  Silver's  The 
Intellectual  Evolution  of  Ronsard.  D  .P.  Walker's  Spiritual  and  Demonic  Magic  from 
Ficino  to  Campanella  and  Gadoffre's  Ronsard  par  lui-même  came  upon  the  scene 
about  ten  years  earlier,  but  it  is  these  rather  disparate  authors  whom  Prof.  Lafeuille 
engages  in  order  to  update  her  research  and  certain  of  her  attitudes.  The  unfortunate 
effect  is  that  the  very  end  of  her  book  suggests  some  hasty  collage  work  that  blurs 
the  edges  of  the  vast  canvas  that  she  has  put  before  us.  It  may  be  perfectly  safe  to 
call  Ronsard  "un  génie  solaire,"  but  I  think  it  is  precarious  to  let  ourselves  be  en- 
snared too  readily  by  black  or  white  magic  and  to  take  a  belated  look  at  Jungian 
archetypes,  only  to  get  lost  in  an  ever-repetitive  hall  of  mirrors.  At  least,  this  does 
not  effectively  round  out  a  work  that  was  written  with  rather  different  principles 
in  mind.  And  these  principles,  partly  historical,  partly  aesthetic,  were  united  by 
Germaine  Lafeuille  in  a  manner  that  promises  for  her  Cinq  Hymnes  de  Ronsard  an 
important  and  permanent  place  in  the  still  rapidly  growing  Uterature  on  Ronsard. 
Beyond  the  horizons  contemplated  by  the  poet,  we  are  taken  to  the  outer  reaches 
of  Renaissance  thought,  where  stars  yet  unknown  perform  their  "dance  ordonnée." 

BODO  L.  0.  RICHTER,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
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Paul  F.  Grendler.  The  Roman  Inquisition  and  the  Venetian  Press,  1540-1605.  Prince- 
ton, NJ.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xxiii,  374,  $21.50. 

Unitl  relatively  recently,  and  with  few  exceptions,  American  scholars  dealing  with  the 
Italian  Renaissance  centered  their  research  upon  Horence,  which  by  itself  was  not  a 
bad  choice.  In  the  last  few  decades,  however,  the  scope  of  research  has  broadened 
considerably,  and  monographs  on  other  Italian  political  and  cultural  centers  have 
begun  to  appear  in  larger  numbers.  The  book  under  discussion  is  a  good  example  of 
this  trend,  for  its  subject  is  Venice,  which,  at  least  in  America  a  generation  ago,  was 
almost  exclusively  the  private  preserve  of  one  scholar,  Frederic  C.  Lane. 

Of  course,  one  could  raise  the  objection  that  Grendler 's  book,  which  covers  the 
period  1540-1605,  could  hardly  be  classified  as  covering  the  Renaissance  period; 
but  the  above  remarks  are  even  more  appHcable  to  this  later  period  of  the  Counter 
Reformation. 

As  the  book's  title  indicates,  the  primary  concern  of  Grendler's  investigations  is 
the  relationship  between  Venice  and  Rome  over  the  issue  of  enforcing  various  laws 
and  regulations  dealing  with  book  censorship.  Venice,  for  centuries  in  firm  control 
of  the  patriciate,  had  already  in  the  fifteenth  century  established  itself  as  the  leading 
book  production  center  and  it  continued  to  dominate  the  field  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  producing  half  or  more  of  all  the  books  printed  in  Italy.  The  papacy, 
rudely  shaken  by  the  Protestant  Reformation,  was  awakened  to  the  danger  of 
propagating  heretical  ideas  through  the  printed  word  and  was  interested  in  control- 
ling the  printing  as  well  as  the  selling  of  imported  suspect  books.  Because  Venetians 
on  the  whole  considered  Rome  as  another  foreign  power,  they  cooperated  with 
papal  policies  primarily  when  such  policies  were  beneficial  to  the  republic  of 
Venice.  Even  then,  other  political  considerations  often  held  sway  over  the  degree  of 
strictness  with  which  papal  decrees  concerning  the  book  trade  were  being  enforced 
in  Venice. 

Grendler's  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  Venetian  bookmen  during 
the  sixteenth  century  and  a  discussion  of  their  publishing  practices.  He  estimates 
that  some  14,800  editions  were  produced  during  this  century,  sometimes  in  runs  of 
2,000  or  3,000  copies,  but  generally  on  the  average  of  1,000  copies.  Further,  he 
discusses  pricing  policies  and  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  trade.  Being 
relatively  new,  the  printing  trade  was  little  affected  by  the  guild,  which  was  not 
formed  until  1549  and  in  any  case  never  played  an  important  role.  There  also  seems 
to  be  Uttle  evidence  to  show  that  the  Venetian  nobility  participated  in  the  book 
industry  more  than  marginally.  While  the  chapter  contributes  little  that  was  not 
previously  known,  Grendler  clearly  demonstrates  that  he  consulted  not  only  the 
obvious  but  the  obscure  printed  sources  and  delved  into  archival  documents  as  well. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  author  examines  the  Inquisition,  begirming  with  this 
statement:  "Redeeming  a  sinful  Republic,  worshiping  God  through  church  and 
creed,  and  obeying  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope  were  sometimes  viewed  as 
contradictory,  rather  than  complementary  activities"  (p.  25).  In  other  words  the 
Signoria  tended  to  view  the  papacy  as  another  foreign  power  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  dictates  of  local  exigencies,  rather  than  to  be  obeyed  blindly. 

It  was  not  until  1542  that  the  papacy  began  the  Counter  Reformation  by 
creating  the  Roman  Inquisition.  Pope  Paul  III  urged  the  Venetians  to  suppress 
heretics  and  their  books,  but  the  Venetians  at  first  ignored  his  plea  because  of  political 
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considerations  involving  the  German  Protestant  princes.  Not  until  1547  did  the 
Doge  appoint  three  noblemen,  the  Tre  Savii  sopra  eresia,  to  assist  the  inquisitor, 
nuncio,  and  patriarch  in  suppressing  heresy.  Relatively  speaking,  the  Venetian 
Inquisition  was  a  fair-minded  tribunal;  in  the  period  1541-1592,  during  which 
1,560  trials  took  place,  it  imposed  and  executed  only  fourteen  death  sentences.  The 
most  common  punishments  were  public  penance,  forced  donations  to  charity, 
imprisonment  for  a  few  years,  or  a  combination  of  all  three.  By  mid-century, 
papacy  and  republic  had  worked  out  a  modus  operandi  in  which  demands  for 
prosecution  of  heresy  and  local  control  could  both  be  satisfied. 

In  the  third  chapter  Grendler  analyzes  the  growth  of  censorship.  After  a  brief 
historical  survey  of  attitudes  on  this  subject,  he  picks  up  the  story,  in  1542,  with 
the  Council  of  Ten  ordering  the  Esecutori  contro  la  bestemmia  to  punish  presses 
for  infractions  of  the  law.  Heavier  penalities  were  imposed.  Furthermore,  after 
1547,  the  Venetian  Inquisition  began  to  confiscate  and  burn  books.  In  1549  the 
Council  of  Ten  drafted  and  pubUshed  the  first  Venetian  Index  of  prohibited  books, 
but  the  Senate  failed  to  promulgate  it.  Another  attempt  to  promulgate  an  Index  in 
Venice  occurred  in  1554/55,  but  it  too  failed.  In  1559  Pope  Paul  IV  tried  again,  but 
the  Venetian  CoUegio  defied  Rome,  and  Venetian  bookmen  continued  to  be  pro- 
tected. However,  the  Venetian  nobility  began  to  perceive  the  danger  to  the  state  of 
heretical  ideas  and,  after  1559,  began  slowly  to  change  their  attitudes  toward 
censorship. 

The  next  chapter  shows  how  Venetian  pubHshers  began  to  shift  their  production 
from  secular  vemacular  literature  to  the  field  of  religion,  stimulated  by  a  changing 
public  consciousness  and  a  reUgious  revival.  They  also  reprinted  fewer  of  the  older 
secular  works.  The  change  in  attitudes  of  the  governing  classes  was  also  marked; 
between  1565  and  1569  fifteen  nobles  were  accused  of  heresy.  In  1564  the  Senate 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  pubUsh  the  Tridentine  decrees,  making  Venice  one  of  the 
first  states  to  accept  them.  This  was  also  the  time  when  Venetians  became  convinced 
that  local  Jews  acted  as  Turkish  agents,  which  led  to  the  growth  of  anti-Semitism. 

Censorship  was  further  strengthened  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Tridentine 
Index  by  Paul  IV  in  1564.  In  the  same  year  the  Index  was  pubUshed  in  Venice  by 
the  Aldine  press  and  was  frequently  republished  thereafter.  The  Council  of  Ten 
ruled  in  1566  that  imprimatur  and  priviiegio  were  to  be  registered  with  the  ^secw  ton 
contro  la  bestemmia  and,  in  1569,  that  the  applicant  had  to  deposit  a  copy  of  the 
manuscript  for  which  a  testamur  was  desired  with  the  Riformatori  dello  Studio  di 
Padova,  which  acted  as  a  pre-censorship  board. 

By  the  1560's  Venice  came  to  believe  that  the  book  industry  had  to  be  carefully 
regulated,  not  in  order  to  please  the  papacy  but  simply  for  the  security  of  the  state. 
In  1569  the  Council  of  Ten  extended  the  prepubUcation  procedures  to  include 
foreign  printed  books,  and  allowed  inquisitorial  inspections  at  the  customshouse. 
Also  for  the  first  time,  inspectors  made  surprise  visits  to  bookstores.  Civil  and 
ecclesiastical  censors  worked  hand  in  hand  to  suppress  heresy,  but  where  business  and 
profits  were  endangered,  the  government  supported  the  bookmen.  This  fact  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  controversy  involving  the  newly  established  reformed  canonical 
texts,  for  which  the  papacy  granted  privileges  to  Roman  printers.  But  when  Vene- 
tians published  these  texts,  the  civil  government  refused  to  intervene. 

The  sixth  chapter  examines  the  clandestine  book  trade,  which  flourished  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Holy  Office.  By  the  1580's  many  Venetian  bookmen  failed  to 
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perceive  censorhsip  in  religious  terms  and  viewed  its  circumvention  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  their  livelihood.  It  is  interesting  that  the  greatest  demand  for  prohibited 
contraband  books  was  in  occult  titles. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1590's,  as  a  result  of  economic,  ideological,  and 
political  realities,  the  attitude  of  the  Venetian  patriciate  toward  the  Inquisition  began 
to  change,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Office  waned.  With  the  decline  of  heresy  and 
the  growth  of  theories  of  state  absolutism,  Venice  began  to  challenge  Church  pre- 
rogatives in  landholding  and  other  interferences  with  civil  matters,  especially  civil 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy.  The  tensions  between  Venice  and  Rome  continued  to 
worsen;  finally,  in  1606,  Pope  Paul  V  placed  Venice  under  interdict.  Of  course,  these 
difficulties  were  reflected  in  the  treatment  of  the  Venetian  bookmen  by  the  civil 
authorities,  who  were  less  and  less  willing  to  cooperate  with  papal  policies.  The 
republic  became  convinced  that  its  bookmen  must  be  protected  against  papal 
regulations,  which  abetted  the  Roman  press  at  the  expense  of  Venice.  Thus,  in 
1596,  the  Senate  abolished  all  past,  present,  and  future  papal  privileges.  Similarly 
the  enforcement  of  censorship  laws  declined  and  more  and  more  prohibited  titles 
entered  the  city.  A  specific  dispute  arose  in  1596,  where  Pope  Clement  VIII  pro- 
mulgated the  Clementine  Index,  but  the  Signoria  refused  to  act.  Impatient,  the 
Church  authorities  proceeded  to  promulgate  the  Index  in  Venice  and  in  doing  so 
created  a  political  storm.  More  than  a  month  passed  before  a  compromise  was 
worked  out. 

The  last  chapter  evaluates  the  impact  of  the  Index  and  the  Inquisition  on  Italian 
intellectual  life.  Grendler  notes  judiciously  that  the  Counter  Reformation  was  not 
foisted  on  a  protesting  lay  society  by  the  Church  leaders;  rather,  it  was  achieved 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  segments  of  society.  "The  Index  and  Inquisi- 
tion undeniably  affected  Italian  intellectual  developments,  but  were  by  no  means 
the  only,  nor  the  major,  influence  at  work.  Certainly  Italy  altered  profoundly  in 
the  cinquecento,  but  only  a  part  of  this  great  transformation  can  be  charged  to  the 
Counter  Reformation.  And  the  Counter  Reformation  itself  must  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  economic,  intellectual,  poUtical,  and  religious  change"  (p.  292).  While 
the  Index  and  Inquisition  lasted  until  the  fall  of  the  republic  in  1797,  it  was  most 
effective  during  the  few  decades  of  the  late  cinquecento. 

The  book  also  contains  two  appendices  of  relevant  documents  and  an  extensive 
bibliography:  32  manuscripts,  87  primary  and  288  secondary  printed  sources.  The 
book  is  well  produced,  very  carefully  edited  - 1  failed  to  see  any  typographical  errors 
-  and  contains  eighteen  illustrations,  mainly  of  title  pages  of  contemporary  works. 

On  the  whole,  Grendler  set  for  himself  a  clearly  delimited  topic  and  then  carried 
out  the  task  masterfully.  He  spared  neither  time  nor  energy  to  pursue  even  the  more 
obscure  archival  or  printed  sources;  the  book  is  literally  loaded  with  supportive 
evidence,  perchance  even  overloaded  in  places.  The  organization  of  the  book  follows 
mainly  a  chronological  development.  It  would  have  been  a  great  help  to  the  reader 
if  the  author  had  included  a  table  listing  the  various  pieces  of  legislation  dealing  with 
his  topic;  however,  it  is  very  easy  to  suggest  to  others  how  to  improve  their  books. 

LEONARD  AS  V.  GERULAITIS,  Oakland  University 
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P.J.  Aldus.  Mousetrap:  Structure  and  Meaning  in  "Hamlet".  Toronto  and  Buffalo: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xiii,  235.  $15.00. 

Two  well-known  remarks  of  Maynard  Mack  might  provide  a  context  for  Professor 
Aldus's  study  of  Hamlet.  Acknowledging  the  exceptionally  broad  range  of  opinion 
about  Hamlet,  Mack  observes  that  "anyone  who  tries  to  throw  light  on  part  of  the 
play  usually  throws  the  rest  into  deeper  shadow."  For  Aldus,  the  diagnosis  implies 
the  cure.  The  basic  problem  is  the  critical  assumption  that  Hamlet  is  "a  literal  state- 
ment about  normally  definable  people  in  a  normally  identifiable  situation,  as  though 
the  play  were  an  imagined  history"  (13).  "Literalist"  critics  seek  answers  in  the  light; 
they  should  instead  more  carefully  examine  the  shadows.  For  Mack,  Hamlet's 
"pecuHar  hold  on  everyone's  imagination,  its  almost  mythic  status,  one  might  say 
[is]  as  a  paradigm  of  the  life  of  man."  Aldus  eliminates  the  qualifiers:  "what  we 
must  look  for  is  a  Hamlet  which  is,  and  which  is  the  result  of,  'a  vision,  a  way  of 
looking  at  the  phenomena  of  existence,  a  controlling  and  unifying  metaphor  on  the 
grandest  scale'  [H.  Weisinger]  that  embodies  a  heritage  of  literary  myths"  (20). 

A  mythic  approach  to  Hamlet  is,  of  course,  not  new.  Aldus's  contribution  is  a 
rigorously  thorough  and  literary  mythic  approach,  based  on  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
Aristotle  and  Plato  which  obUquely  provides  his  subtitle.  From  Aristotle,  Aldus 
derives  his  notion  of  structure,  the  central  tenet  of  which  is  that  "the  end  is  every- 
where the  chief  thing"  (29).  His  sense  of  meaning  is  developed  from  Plato's  concept 
(in  the  Phaedrus)  of  "invention,"  the  "expression  of  truth  beyond  rational  state- 
ment" (i.e.  myth)  through  "a  conscious  capacity  to  design  and  express  metaphor  or 
complexly  ordered  metaphors  in  a  larger  metaphorical  form  resembling  allegory" 
(22)  (i.e.  literary  myth).  The  result,  I  suspect,  would  please  neither  Aristotle  nor 
Plato,  but  provides  Aldus  with  a  useful  method  for  explaining  a  number  of  difficult 
critical  issues  in  Hamlet. 

Using  central  patterns  of  metaphor  such  as  "tellers,  "  killers,"  and  "players," 
Aldus  points  out,  with  exceptional  thoroughness,  two  familiar  problems:  that  there 
are  surprising  parallels  between  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  characters,  and  that  the  play 
contains  a  remarkable  number  of  loose  ends,  literalist  critics  (Eliot  is  their  spokes- 
man) consider  such  problems  insoluble:  Aldus  seeks  answers  in  "the  principle  of 
organic  context  as  the  ancients  found  it  in  tragic  myth,  and  proposed  it  for  the 
seminal  inventive  act  peculiar  to  the  poet"  (223). 

Though  the  results  are  difficult  to  summarize,  two  hypotheses  loom  largest,  that 
there  is  finally  one,  and  only  one,  large  cycHcal  story  or  mythic  pattem  presented 
repeatedly  in  various  concrete  manifestations  throughout  the  play,  and  that,  similarly, 
there  is  but  one  character  (in  Aldus's  AristoteUan  sense),  Hamlet,  all  others  being 
isolated  aspects  of  or  adjuncts  to  that  character.  For  at  the  heart  of  Hamlet  is  the 
mystery  of  universal  man,  "an  agonizing  attempt  to  show  that  which  finally  cannot 
be  uncovered  however  many  times  and  in  however  many  ways  there  may  be  attempts 
to  show  it."  Tragic  myth,  the  class  of  literary  myth  which  includes  Hamlet,  takes 
its  significance,  for  Aldus,  from  its  "quest  for  self-discovery  in  the  most  profound 
sense  of  that  term,  the  final  discovery  that  self  and  what  controls  it  to  its  own 
agony  remain  mystery,  riddle,  enigma"  (83). 

Since  each  character  except  Hamlet  represents  clearly  defined  aspects  of  Man, 
each  is  internally  consistent;  troubling  inconsistencies  appear  only  when  one  attempts 
to  piece  together  the  whole,  for  Aldus  always  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
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The  full  complexity  of  Man  is  seen  most  clearly  in  Hamlet's  soliloquies,  which  bring 
together  "all  the  contradictory,  conflicting  elements  in  man,  always  in  respect  to 
an  act  profoundly  divisive  and  chaotic  in  society  and  in  nature,  an  act  twofold  but 
nevertheless  indivisibly  one  in  myth  and  ritual:  the  killing  of  the  fertility -god- 
surrogate,  priest  or  father,  to  supplant  him  with  the  fecund  mother/woman,  and 
this,  in  ancient  ritual,  celebrated  annually  by  'a  seal'd  compact'"  (1 17). 

Aldus's  argument  is  a  cumulative  one;  such  a  summary  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
scrupulous  examination  of  the  text  of  Hamlet,  the  source,  finally,  of  the  persuasive 
power  of  Mousetrap.  His  observations  and  interpretations  are  sufficiently  fresh  and 
suggestive  (though  occasionally  overly  ingenious)  to  recommend  his  study  even  to 
readers  without  sympathy  for  his  larger  enterprise.  Two  complaints,  however,  must 
be  registered,  one  with  the  author,  the  other  with  his  publisher:  Aldus  cites  almost 
none  of  the  critical  literature  of  the  past  twenty  years,  thus  ignoring  the  critical 
context  of  his  endeavor.  And  while  what  is  within  the  cover  of  Aldus's  book  is 
pleasing  enough  to  the  eye,  the  choice  of  a  printed  cloth  case  over  a  plain  case  with 
dust  jacket  detracts  significantly  from  that  pleasure  -  despite  Virgil  Burnett's 
striking  illustration. 

BRIAN  CORMAN,  University  of  Toronto 


John  Reibetanz,  The  "Lear"  World:  A  study  of  "King  Lear"  in  its  dramatic  context, 
Toronto  and  Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xii,  142.  $12.50. 

The  aim  of  John  Reibetanz's  book.  The  Lear  World,  sounds  entirely  worthy  if  not 
novel;  he  believes,  like  Bradley  and  many  others,  that  King  Lear  is  in  many  ways 
strikingly  different  from  Shakespeare's  other  tragedies,  and  that  an  approach  to  it 
by  way  of  contemporary  plays,  especially  through  the  forms  and  modes  of  Jacobean 
rather  than  Elizabethan  drama,  will  provide,  in  the  cUché  that  Professor  Reibetanz 
uses  quite  straightfaced,  "a  deeper,  more  meaningful  dramatic  experience."  His 
main  concentration  is  on  structure,  in  particular  the  use  of  what  he  calls  "the  strong 
scene"  as  a  discrete  entity,  and  on  characterisation;  he  is  interested  in  the  play  only 
in  relation  to  other  drama,  and  not  in  the  context  of  contemporary  non-dramatic 
sources  such  as  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essais,  or 
Samuel  Harsnett's  pamphlet  A  Declaration  of  Egregious  Popish  Impostures,  or  in 
relation  to  current  religious  and  social  thought,  or  to  popular  attitudes  towards 
social  institutions  and  society's  outcasts,  which  seems  to  me  a  pity.  After  all,  the 
explanation  he  seems  to  be  seeking  for  the  fact  that  the  play  has  gained  "a  renewed 
strength  of  life  in  our  own  time"  surely  lies  as  much  in  some  affinity  between  our 
own  social  and  religious  attitudes  and  those  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  as  in 
"the  nature  of  our  modem  dramatic  traditions  and  critical  emphases."  Although 
Professor  Reibetanz  writes,  often  rather  unconvincingly,  of  what  "we  as  spectators" 
experience  at  a  performance  of  King  Lear  (as,  for  instance,  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  "act  out  that  compassion  stressed  so  many  times  in  the  play,"  that  we  "share 
directly  in  Lear's  condition  and  outlook,"  and  that  we  see  much  of  the  later  part  of 
the  play  through  Edgar's  eyes),  it  seems  to  me  that  his  method  of  finding  similarities 
with  and  analogies  for  techniques  in  King  Lear  in  often  unexpected  Jacobean  plays 
like  Middleton's  The  Phoenix  and  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  Jonson's  Epicoene 
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and  The  Alchemist,  or  Chapman's  Bussy  D'Ambois  may  illuminate  the  play  for  the 
scholar  of  the  period  but  does  nothing  to  enrich  the  experience  of  a  modem  theatre 
audience.  Although  the  author  praises  Bradley  for  his  attention  to  the  play  as  "a 
changing  dramatic  experience"  he  feels  that  Bradley  might  have  understood  its 
mode  better  if  he  had  had  more  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare's  dramatic  context; 
but  the  book  does  not  prove  this  and  King  Lear  gains  more  illumination  from  the 
warmth  of  Bradley's  instinct  than  from  the  clear  Ught  of  Professor  Reibetanz's 
scholarship. 

The  Lear  World  is  anyway  quite  a  short  book,  but  even  so  it  reads  like  an  article 
filled  out  and  expanded  beyond  what  the  scope  of  its  subject  and  approach  can 
support;  it  is  true,  as  the  author  says,  that  there  is  at  present  no  study  which 
approaches  King  Lear  by  way  of  other  Jacobean  drama,  but  his  own  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  this  is  not  a  very  fruitful  approach.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  con- 
sideration of  the  structure  of  Chapman's  May-Day  or  Middleton's  The  Phoenix, 
both  of  which  'loosely  string  discrete  scenes  on  a  slight  situational  framework," 
helps  us  to  respond  more  fully  to  the  structure  oi  King  Lear,  or  how  an  anatomy  of 
the  "stage-managed  scenes"  in  The  Alchemist  will  throw  Ught  on  the  procedures  of 
Edmund  and  Edgar  in  manipulating  the  action  oï  King  Lear.  True,  all  the  plays  do 
share  the  similarities  that  Professor  Reibetanz  points  out,  but  in  all  cases  the  differ- 
ences are  much  more  significant.  Occasionally  it  seems  to  me  that  his  comparisons 
are  really  wrong-headed;  Jonson's  ironic  mode  of  characterisation  in  Volpone 
surely  produces  a  distancing  effect  quite  alien  to  what  Professor  Reibetanz  implies 
about  King  Lear  when  he  stresses  its  overriding  concern  with  feeling,  and  it  is  hard 
to  accept  that  the  audience  are  invited  to  respond  positively  to  that  gullible  pair, 
Celia  and  Bonario,  as  they  are  to  Cordelia  and  Edgar.  In  fact  the  book's  best  insights 
are  those  which  do  not  derive  from  relating  King  Lear  to  anything  else  but  from 
looking  closely  at  the  play  on  stage,  as  for  instance  that  the  common  audience 
reaction  of  applauding  the  disguised  Edgar's  victory  in  a  fight  with  Oswald  in  IV. 
vi  may  suggest  an  unconscious  awareness  that  the  victims  in  the  play  are  at  last 
tuming  the  tables  on  their  tormentors.  The  discussion  of  the  subplot  in  Chapter  3 
is  also  useful  and  interesting,  particularly  the  treatment  of  both  Edmund  and 
Edgar  as  stage-managers,  and  the  idea  that  the  nature  of  the  subplot  as  an  intrigue 
action  makes  it  in  some  ways  more  accessible  than  the  main  plot.  But  in  general  the 
book  is  often  unconvincing,  and  this  reader  at  any  rate  felt  that  Professor  Reibetanz's 
frequent  citation  of  the  works  of  other  critics  neither  increased  one's  confidence  in 
his  thesis  nor,  indeed,  implied  his  own.  It  will  be  a  useful  book  for  college  students 
because  it  surveys  much  of  the  basic  critical  background  of  Lear  studies,  but  it  is 
unlikely  to  fire  anyone's  dramatic  imagination. 

SANDRA  CLARK,  Birkbeck  College,  University  of  London 


Gareth  A.  Davies,  A  Poet  at  Court:  Antonio  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (1586-1644). 
Oxford:  The  Dolphin  Book  Co.  Ltd.,  1971.  Pp.  367.  $4.50. 

In  this  work  Dr.  Davies  offers  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  a  writer  who,  although 
now  virtually  ignored,  in  his  day  figured  prominently  among  the  littérateurs  of  the 
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court  of  Philip  III.  Davies's  interest  in  Mendoza  was  awakened  by  the  contradiction 
between  Graciân's  admiration,  expressed  in  his  Agudeza  y  arte  de  ingenio,  and  the 
subsequent  demise  of  the  poet's  fame. 

A  Poet  at  Court  is  a  splendid  work.  The  approach  is  that  of  a  literary  historian  and 
critic,  with  well-appointed  judgements  succinctly  expounded.  Following  Mendoza's 
biography  -  his  relationship  with  Olivares  and  his  participation  in  court  life  make 
fascinating  reading  -  Dr.  Davies  discusses  Mendoza's  reputation  among  his  literary 
contemporaries.  Although  Mendoza's  position  at  court  may  have  elicited  some 
exaggerated  eulogies,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  highly  regarded  not  only  as 
an  outstanding  poet  but  also  as  an  accomplished  entremesista  and  dramatist.  Among 
his  acquaintances  he  could  count  such  luminaries  as  Quevedo,  Lope  de  Vega,  Luis 
Vêlez  de  Guevara,  even  collaborating  with  Quevedo  in  the  composition  of  dramas. 

The  discussion  of  Mendoza's  verse  and  drama  is  detailed  (Chapters  V-VI,  IX- 
XII).  As  poet  Mendoza  excelled  in  the  use  of  traditional  forms:  the  romances, 
copias,  redondillas,  endechas,  and,  above  all,  the  décima  (in  the  use  of  which  Lope 
acclaimed  him  as  unequalled).  Davies  attributes  Mendoza's  predilection  for  the 
décima  to  his  love  of  the  conceit,  the  intellectual  exercise  so  favoured  by  seventeenth- 
century  Spanish  writers,  and  the  basis  of  Graciân's  admiration. 

As  dramatist  Mendoza  composed  some  twelve  works,  a  small  number  considering 
the  enormous  output  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  His  greatest  success  appears  to 
have  been  in  his  social  comedies  and  his  spectacle  play,  Querer  por  solo  querer. 
Nevertheless,  Davies  concludes  that  Mendoza's  plays,  although  interesting,  are  of 
secondary  order  in  the  Spanish  theatre  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dr.  Davies's  major  contribution  for  those  with  a  marginal  interest  in  Mendoza  is 
to  be  found  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  and  VIII.  The  first,  "Mendoza  and  Conceptismo,'* 
contains  a  discussion  of  what  is  understood  by  the  conceit  and,  more  important, 
traces  some  of  the  possible  parallels  that  might  have  contributed  to  the  conceptista 
vogue.  For  instance,  Davies  examines  the  relationship  between  the  emblem  and  the 
epigram,  the  cult  of  the  device,  the  admiration  for  the  epigrammatists  Martial  and 
John  Owen,  the  importance  of  the  Belgian  humanist  Justus  Lipsius,  the  possible 
influence  of  Jesuit  sermons,  and  the  cancionero  tradition.  These,  as  Davies  correctly 
argues,  are  not  individually  the  sources  of  the  conceit,  but  they  reflect  a  habit  of 
mind  conducive  to  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  concepto:  they  exercised  the  mind 
and  demanded  the  participation  of  the  ingenio.  This  excellent  chapter  is  followed 
by  "Poetry,  a  Courtly  Art,"  a  splendid  analysis  of  the  emergence  of  a  literature  res- 
ponding to  the  demands  of  the  court,  where  wit,  elegance  and  decorum  were  esteemed 
traits.  Such  courtly  preoccupations  burst  forth  in  Philip  Ill's  reign  (Philip  II,  austere 
and  strong-willed,  had  directed  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  matters  of  state). 
Davies  sees  this  period  as  the  cuhnination  of  a  number  of  factors  existent  in  the  six- 
teenth century:  the  knightly  ideal,  the  courtier  perfection  elucidated  by  Castiglione, 
the  expression  of  Platonic  love,  the  debates  of  love,  and  the  vogue  of  the  pastoral 
novel  (frequently  romans  à  clef),  which  proved  so  popular  that  the  king  and  queen 
acquired  the  pastoral  pseudonyms  of  Fileno  and  Belisa. 

Chapter  VIII  ("A  Poet  and  his  Audience")  describes  the  kind  of  audiences  that 
a  poet/ dramatist  had  at  his  disposal  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  also  examines 
the  much  under-estimated  question  of  music  in  the  formation  of  lyrics  -  whether  a 
work  was  intended  as  a  poem  or  as  a  musical  composition. 
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A  Poet  at  Court  is  not  only  an  excellent  analysis  of  Mendoza's  life,  his  work,  and 
the  demise  of  his  fame  (attributed  largely  to  a  change  in  poetic  sensibility  away 
from  courtly  wit);  it  also  provides  substantial  and  illuminating  material  on  the  poetic 
and  dramatic  practices  of  the  day.  We  are  reminded  that  conceptismo  is  not  a  sudden 
literary  phenomenon;  it  is  the  culmination  of  earUer  manifestations  in  the  same  way 
that  culteranismo  marks  the  extreme  of  preceding  tendencies.  For  anyone  interested 
in  the  development  of  conceptismo  and  in  the  literary  atmosphere  of  Philip  Ill's 
court  Dr.  Davies's  book  will  be  an  invaluable  source.  It  is  a  scholarly  work,  but  Dr. 
Davies  displays  his  erudition  modestly.  Translations  of  Spanish  quotations  at  the 
foot  of  corresponding  pages  substantiate  Dr.  Davies's  desire  to  reach  a  wider  audience; 
success  in  this  aim  is  further  enhanced  by  pertinent  and  judicious  references  to  con- 
temporary events  or  writers  in  English  and  French  literatures. 

GETHIN  HUGHES,  University  of  Toronto 


Mark  Phillips.  Francesco  Guicciardini:  The  Historian's  Craft.  Toronto  and  Buffalo: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xii,  195.  $17.50. 

Although  long  recognised  as  one  of  the  "great  historians,"  Francesco  Guicciardini  re- 
mains under-studied  conpared  to  his  contemporary,  MachiaveUi.  Most  of  Guicciardini's 
work  was  pubHshed  only  between  1857  and  1869,  when  it  aroused  the  shocked 
fascination  of  critics  like  de  Sanctis  and  Symonds.  His  Storia  d 'Italia,  which  was 
probably  written  with  publication  most  clearly  in  mind,  first  appeared  in  1561, 
twenty-one  years  after  his  death;  but  Guicciardini's  evident  anti-Medici  bias  and  his 
challenge  to  Florentine  campanalismo  made  him  unfashionable  and  early  Italian  and 
European  editions  appeared  in  expurgated  form.  Even  today,  despite  translations  of 
his  major  works,  Guicciardini  remains  under-appreciated,  and  it  is  to  end  this  relative 
neglect  that  Phillips  addresses  himself. 

Phillips  does  not  intend  to  present  "a  comprehensive  study  of  Guicciardini's 
historiography,"  and  throughout  there  is  a  refreshing  concentration  on  the  texts, 
with  a  minimum  of  distracting  critical  apparatus.  Nor  is  this  a  biography,  although 
biographical  information  is  given  to  set  out  the  relationship  of  Guicciardini's  works, 
and  to  place  the  historian  in  his  poHtical  and  social  background.  Phillips,  in  his 
anxiety  to  break  new  ground  by  introducing  the  student  to  Guicciardini's  'craft'  as 
a  historian,  makes  clear  his  dependence  on  such  fundamental  studies  as  that  of 
Ridolfi.  PhilUps  considers  that  "the  art  of  reading  history  has  been  neglected,"  and 
that  the  works  of  Renaissance  historians  have  been  approached  by  modem  historians 
too  exclusively  as  source  material,  with  insufficient  awareness  of  their  value  as  works 
of  literature  or  of  how  they  were  appreciated  in  their  own  day.  While  recognising 
Guicciardini's  extensive  use  of  primary  sources  in,  for  example,  the  Cose  Fiorentine 
and  the  Storia  d  Italia,  Phillips  is  less  interested  in  his  reliability  as  a  historian  and 
more  in  his  skill  and  pre-occupations  as  a  minute  narrator  of  events.  Hence,  in  his 
Storie  Fiorentine  attention  is  placed  on  the  effectiveness  of  Guicciardini's  account 
of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy  rather  than  on  what  it  adds  to  an  understanding  of  the  event. 

This  approach  is  welcome.  Other  historians  have  commented  on  Guicciardini's 
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style,  but  generally  in  rather  superficial  terms.  Symonds,  for  example,  acknowledged 
its  precision,  which  he  associated  with  Guicciardini's  alleged  lack  of  "moral  sensibi- 
lity.*' More  generally  recognised,  and  accepted  by  Phillips,  is  his  eschewal,  especially 
in  the  later  works,  of  the  kind  of  "purple  passages"  that  make  the  writings  of 
Machiavelli  both  more  accessible  and  more  readily  memorable.  This  frequently- 
made  point  of  comparison  underiines  the  importance  of  the  approach  chosen  by 
Phillips,  first  because  it  bears  on  Guicciardini's  relative  inaccessibility  to  the  modem 
reader,  and  secondly,  and  more  importantly,  because  it  bears  on  Guicciardini's 
standing  as  a  historian.  MachiaveUi's  more  immediate  style  with  its  "more  energetic 
rhythms,"  has  encouraged  admiration  for  his  understanding  of  history;  an  intro- 
duction to  Guicciardini's  more  austere  narrative  techniques,  to  the  "elaborateness 
and  complexity  of  Guicciardini's  slower  moving  sentences,"  awakens  an  appreciation 
of  the  greater  depth  of  his  inquiry,  and  his  status  as  what  Hale  calls  a  "historian's 
historian." 

After  a  biographical  introduction,  Phillips  adopts  a  generally  chronological  treat- 
ment of  Guicciardini's  output.  A  slight  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  Ricordi, 
which  were  written  over  a  number  of  years,  and  in  discussing  them,  Phillips  allows 
himself  an  essay  in  textual  criticism,  contained  in  an  appendix,  where  he  redates 
the  composition  of  some  of  these  maxims.  The  picture  is  the  famihar  one  of  a  his- 
torian whose  anxiety  to  master  narrative  to  explain  events  led  him  away  from  the 
traditional  Florentine  historiographical  interests  in  family  and  city  (the  Memorie  di 
Familgia  and  the  Storie  Florentine)  towards  an  attempt  to  write  a  detailed  history 
of  Italy.  Related  to  this  widening  of  perspective,  Phillips  sees  a  development  in 
technique  in  which  Guicciardini  abandons  "set-pieces,"  such  as  his  assessment  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  the  Storie  Florentine,  to  integrate  such  observations  into  the 
narrative.  In  view  of  Guicciardini's  own  reticence  as  to  his  aims,  this  quest  for  the 
complete  narrative  has  to  be  inferred.  Only  in  a  study  for  the  Storia  d'lialia  does 
Guicciardini  reveal  explicitly  his  concern  for  narrative  as  a  means  of  laying  bare  the 
multiple  forces  behind  events. 

While  it  is  only  correct  to  stress  Guicciardini's  growing  maturity  as  a  historian 
and  master  of  narrative,  this  emphasis  tends  to  belittle  or  set  aside  earUer  works 
in  favour  of  the  Storia  d 'Italia.  Hence  the  admitted  freshness  and  impact  of  passages 
of  the  Storie  Florentine  are  explained  in  terms  of  a  "comparatively  superficial  veiw" 
of  events.  The  treatment  of  individual  works  does  not  always  concentrate  on  ques- 
tions of  technique.  For  example,  the  Dlalogo  del  Regglmento  and  the  \2iteT Consider- 
azlonl  sopra  I  Dlscorsl  dl  Machiavelli,  neither  of  which  fits  into  the  genre  of  narrative 
history,  are  summarised  with  little  reference  to  the  "historian's  craft."  Again,  while 
demonstrating  convincingly  in  Chapter  Two  the  changing  nature  of  the  ricordi  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  author's  developing  ideas  and  treatment,  in  Chapter  Three 
Phillips  tackles  the  purpose  of  these  collections,  discussing  sympathetically  Guicci- 
ardini's pre-occupations  with  such  problems  as  the  conflicting  pulls  on  human 
behaviour  exerted  by  honour  and  self-interest. 

The  greatest  space  is  given  to  the  Storia  d 'Italia.  This  is  understandable,  not  only 
because  it  is  seen  as  the  culmination  of  Guicciardini's  development,  but  also  because 
its  length,  its  ambitious  and  unprecedented  scope  and  the  evident  care  lavished  on 
it  all  suggest  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  Guicciardini  intended  his  history  as  the 
supreme  witness  of  his  thoughts."  Again,  more  than  matters  of  style  are  dealt  with. 
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After  setting  out  the  circumstances  of  its  composition,  Phillips  discusses  Guicciardini's 
central  theme,  "the  progressive  disintegration  of  a  political  system,  revealed  stage 
by  stage  through  the  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  its  guardians  and  the  ineffective- 
ness of  its  institutions."  Phillips  points  out  how  Guicciardini,  in  his  painstaking 
search  for  explanation,  presents  a  "swirling  mass  of  influences"  that  can  range  from 
man's  greed  to  the  still  inscrutable  workings  of  Fortune,  but  that  can,  in  their  often 
unordered  multiplicity,  leave  the  reader  unenlightened.  Then  Phillips  moves  on  to 
aspects  of  Guicciardini's  technique:  how  the  all-pervading  theme  of  change  gives 
structure  to  the  work,  how  the  concept  of  impeto  captures  the  historian's  pre- 
occupation with  change,  and  how  the  focus  of  his  narrative  can  bear  effectively  on 
both  minor  incidents  and  major  issues. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  emphasis  on  Guicciardini's  development,  the  conclu- 
ding chapter  concentrates  on  the  S toria  d 'Italia.  Alexander's  telling  observation  that 
Guicciardini's  basic  meaning  lies  in  his  qualifications  is  cited,  a  style  of  writing  that 
Phillips  well  describes  as  one  that  "gathers  and  sifts."  It  is  surprising,  however,  after 
his  own  analysis  of  the  Storia  d 'Italia,  to  see  him  revert  to  the  Symonds-like  judge- 
ment that  Guicciardini's  style  is  "analystic  to  the  point  of  bloodlessness,  it  conveys 
no  colours,  paints  no  landscapes."  It  is  also  surprising  that  Phillips  is  so  dismissive, 
here  and  throughout,  of  the  possible  influence  of  classical  historians.  To  contem- 
poraries, such  influences  would  have  formed  a  central  place  in  a  historian's  "craft." 
It  is  true  to  point  out  how  Guicciardini,  in  his  criticism  of  Machiavelli,  revealed  a 
distrust  of  superficial  acceptance  of  classical  historians.  It  is  also  correct,  as  Chabod 
and  others  have  shown,  to  argue  that  Guicciardini,  with  his  restless  questioning, 
broke  with  the  greater  assurance  of  humanist  historiography  —  a  point  that  PhilUps 
illustrates  with  an  interesting  analogy  to  the  fine  arts.  But  a  more  positive  approach 
to  possible  direct  classical  influences  would  have  been  useful.  Guicciardini,  like  the 
humanist  historians,  was  following  Cicero  in  his  concentration  on  war  and  diplomacy, 
and  an  investigation  of  how  such  influences,  and  the  example  of  Livy  and  Tacitus 
in  such  areas  as  battle-pieces  and  set  speeches,  would  increase  our  appreciation  of 
Guicciardini's  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  "historian's  craft." 

This  last  point  is  really  to  suggest  that  Phillips  does  not  go  far  enough.  His  theme 
that  "the  art  of  reading  history  has  been  neglected"  is  a  welcome  one  that  challenges 
modern  conventions  that  "departmentaHse"  history  and  Hterature.  But  more  could 
be  made,  for  example,  of  Guicciardini's  use  in  the  Storia  d'ltalia  of  metaphors  of 
storm,  sickness  and  conflagration  to  illustrate  his  "craft"  and  the  expectations  of 
his  audience.  In  general,  however,  PhilUps  succeeds.  He  writes  with  evident  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm.  Throughout,  well-chosen  quotations  demonstrate  his  command  of 
the  sources.  He  certainly  heightens  one's  perceptions  when  reading  Guicciardini, 
effectively  discrediting  the  invented  story  of  the  criminal  who  preferred  the  galleys 
to  reading  Guicciardini's  account  of  the  Pisan  wars.  This  study  does  much  to  chal- 
lenge the  long  accepted  view  that  Guicciardini  is  neither  a  Uterary  nor  a  readable 
historian. 

JOHN  EASTON  LAW,  University  College,  Swansea 
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Thomas  N.  Tentler.  Sin  and  Confession  on  the  Eve  of  the  Reformation.  Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xxiv,  395.  $25.00  hardbound. 

Erasmus  said  they  were  "like  cuckoo  calling  to  cuckoo":  those  authors  of  manuals 
that  advised  confessors  on  the  conduct  of  the  sacrament  of  Penance.  Cuckoos  are 
notoriously  mimetic,  have  unusual  breeding  habits,  and  are  parasitic  on  other  birds. 
The  simile  seems  apt.  Thomas  N.  Tentler's  study  effectively  demonstrates  the 
enormous  tedium  of  this  pastoral  Uterature  about  sin  and  the  conditions  for  its 
absolution  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  After  an  historical  background,  he  intro- 
duces the  genre  of  confessors'  manuals,  then  analyzes  the  practice  of  auricular 
confession  as  it  is  recommended  in  that  literature:  the  necessity  of  sacramental 
confession,  its  frequency,  its  good  and  complete  conduct,  and  the  expertise  of  the 
confessor.  He  investigates  these  authors'  advice  on  the  operation  of  the  sacrament. 
He  examines  their  attitudes  toward  sin,  especially  sexual  transgressions  of  married 
penitents,  as  indication  of  social  control.  But  Tentler  challenges  Erasmus'  allusion 
to  the  mere  parasitism  of  such  manuals  with  a  more  sophisticated  understanding  of 
the  genre.  He  analyzes  not  only  the  tension  between  discipline  through  guilt,  and 
consolation,  but  their  compatibility  in  that  system.  He  argues  for  the  irony  that  it 
was  in  their  very  charity  to  console  Christians  that  these  authors  controlled  them. 

This  is  a  very  fine  and  very  fair  study  of  an  issue  that  easily  courts  simplistic  and 
sectarian  interpretations.  Tentler's  preface  to  the  subject  is  a  model  of  clarity  and 
instruction.  The  discussion  proceeds  with  judgement  informed  by  extensive  research. 
The  language  sometimes  falters,  however.  An  argument  of  Augustine's  is  anachronisti- 
cally  labelled  "scholastic,"  as  is  mediaeval  devotion,  "pietistic."  It  is  not  always 
clear  whether  "guilt"  refers  to  culpability  or  feeling,  or  both;  the  distinction  is 
crucial  in  sacramental  theology.  The  word  "magical"  is  undefined.  Readers  will  be 
thrown  back  on  ordinary  connotations  of  "hocus  pocus.  . .  presto  chango,"  or 
abreast  of  technology,  the  analogy  popular  in  some  theological  discussion  prompted 
by  Vatican  II,  of  confession  as  an  automatic  car  wash.  A  scholarly  decision  about 
whether  confessors'  manuals  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  promoted  magical 
practice  would  require  not  only  historical  investigation,  but  mastery  of  the  important 
studies  on  magic  and  religion  in  cultural  anthropology  and  the  history  of  religions, 
and  profound  philosophical  analysis  relating  semiotics  and  sacraments.  These 
particular  criticisms  do  not  undermine  the  general  achievement  of  Tentler's  research, 
however. 

A  significant  question  concerns  the  nature  of  that  achievement.  Tentler  sets  out 
his  intention:  "This  is  a  study  of  a  religious  institution.  It  explains,  in  language  as 
free  from  theological  technicalities  as  possible,  the  ordinary  teaching  about  sin, 
guilt,  and  forgiveness  in  the  decades  before  the  Reformation.  At  the  same  time  it 
describes  what  was  required  of  all  Christians  who  had  attained  the  age  of  reason  and 
who  sought  justification  through  ecclesiastical  penance."  A  serious  difficulty  arises 
for  this  reviewer  in  that  teaching  is  not  necessarily  practice,  nor  literature  an 
institution:  and  clearly  not  in  this  case  where  the  appHcation  of  manuals  to  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession  is  undetermined,  and,  I  think,  undeterminable. 

Tentler  defines  his  authors  as  "those  authorities  whose  ideas  and  writings  governed 
sacramental  confession  from  the  advent  of  printing  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation."  Yet  their  government  of  the  actual  practice  of  confession  is  precisely 
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what  Tentler's  research  does  not  estabUsh;  it  is  what  his  analysis  assumes.  Again,  he 
claims  that  "they  were  authorities  in  every  sense  of  the  word."  Unless  these  authors 
were  bishops,  however,  their  manuals  did  not  compose  the  magisterium ,  the  officiai 
teaching  authority  of  the  church.  They  were  self-appointed  "authorities."  Their 
manuals  would  have  commanded  no  more  assent  than  any  other  advisory  pastoral 
literature,  such  as  any  theologian  might  have  written.  Their  subject  was  of  grave 
ecclesiastical  importance  and  social  import,  and  no  doubt  the  significance  and 
apparent  popularity  of  the  genre  derive  from  this.  Obviously  these  manuals  met 
(and  generated?)  some  pastoral  concern,  whether  real  or  imagined,  of  their  authors 
and  readers.  Tentler  speculates  insightfully  and  convincingly  on  this.  But  the  literature 
was  not,  on  the  evidence  forwarded  so  far,  binding.  Where  it  can  be  established  that 
certain  of  these  manuals  were  composed  by  bishops,  such  as  Antoninus  of  Florence, 
or  better,  prescribed  by  them  as  normative,  then  Tentler's  argument  would  be 
considerably  strengthened  concerning  the  practice  within  such  jurisdiction. 

Tentler  mentions  "the  people  who  bought  these  books,"  "the  reading  public." 
Who  were  they?  Perhaps  if  this  information  could  be  retrieved  with  some  precision, 
and  if  comprehensive  and  reliable  profiles  on  the  clergy  in  those  critical  decades 
could  be  compiled,  historians  might  better  estimate  how  and  why  the  manuals 
were  read.  Tentler  assumes  reasonably  that  they  were  read.  But  how  were  they  read? 
How  were  they  applied?  Tentler's  interpretation  presupposes  that  they  were  read 
universally  and  thoroughly,  and  that  they  were  applied  rigorously.  This  assumption 
may  be  entirely  correct.  His  learning  on  the  subject  entitles  his  view  to  full  considerat- 
ion from  a  general  reviewer.  But  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  the  manuals  were 
merely  consulted  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  regarding  only  certain  difficult  cir- 
cumstances of  sin. 

Tentler  readily  admits  that  "no  one  can  know  what  went  on  in  individual 
confessions."  Yet  the  institution  he  would  reconstruct  was  composed  precisly  of 
such  individual  acts.  This  reviewer  would  have  been  much  more  reserved  about 
what  information  can  be  recovered  historically  about  and  from  an  institution  that  is 
composed  ultimately  of  secret  acts.  The  question,  then,  is  not  whether  Tentler  has 
contributed  a  valuable  study.  That  is  certain.  The  question  concerns  what  the  study 
is  about:  whether  it  truly  analyzes  an  institution,  or  whether  it  analyzes  a  literature 
that  concerns  that  institution  and  has  probably  influenced  it  in  some  undetermined 
way.  I  would  suggest  the  latter  achievement.  It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession  proceeded  by  canon  law  and  by  a  personal  and 
pastoral  discretion  in  some  way  informed  by  contemporary  manuals.  Tentler's  book 
must  be  recommended  as  an  instructive  and  incisive  guide  through  that  literature. 
The  translation  from  literature  to  life  seems  unsupportable,  however.  Without  the 
testimony  of  actual  confessors  and  penitents  about  real  experiences,  historians 
must  be  limited  to  modest  uncertainty  about  the  institution  of  auricular  confession 
on  the  momentous  eve  of  the  Reformation. 

MARJORIE  O'ROURKE  BOYLE,  Toronto 
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Renaissance  and  Renasœnœs  in  Western  Literature 

RRWL,  a  quarterly  newsletter  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  influence  of  the  Classics 
(Greek  and  Latin)  on  Western  literature,  beginning  its  second  year  of  publication  in 
the  summer,  1980,  invites  submission  of  brief  articles,  notes,  queries,  notice  of  scholar- 
ly sessions,  and  reviews  (MLA  Style)  to  the  Editor,  RRWL,  AUentown  College,  Center 
Valley,  PA  18034.  Subscriptions  bay  be  obtained  from  the  Editor:  $5  personal  and 
$7  institutional  USA;  $7  personal  and  $9  institutional  foreign;  back  issues  available 
at  $1.50  each. 

Fulke  Greville  and  Sir  John  Davies 

Paul  J.  Klemp  is  interested  in  receiving  offprints  and  citations  for  an  annotated 
bibhography  to  pubHshed  by  GX.  Hall  in  1982.  He  would  especially  appreciate 
learning  about  discussions  of  Greville  and  Davies  within  general  studies.  Send 
material  to:  Paul  J.  Klemp,  Department  of  English,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, 117  Burrowes  Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

Humanist  Editions  of  Statutes  and  Histories 

The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  at  Victoria  University  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  announces  the  pubHcation  oï  Humanist  Editions  of  Statutes 
and  Histories  at  the  C.R.R.S.,  by  K.  Eisenbichler,  G.  MacDonald,  and  C.  Turner. 
This  joins  Humanist  Editions  of  the  Classics  at  the  C.R.R.S.  on  the  list  of  the 
Centre's  Occasional  Publications.  The  price  for  both  items  is  $4.00,  payable  to 
the  Centre. 

Society  for  Seventeenth-Century  French  Studies 

The  Society  for  Seventeenth-Century  French  Studies  pubUshes  an  annual  A^ews/errer 
(subscription  price  $2)  containing  short  articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  concern- 
ing seventeenth-century  France.  Articles  and  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Editor,  Dr.  CN.  Smith,  School  of  Modem  Languages  and  European  History, 
University  of  East  AngUa,  Norwich,  England  NR4  7TJ. 


Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la 
Renaissance  /  Canadian  Society  for 
Renaissance  Studies 


La  réunion  annuelle  de  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Etudes  de  la  Renaissance  s'est  tenue 
à  la  l'Université  du  Québec  à  Montréal  du  28  au  30  mai  1980,  dans  le  cadre  du  Con- 
grès des  Sociétés  savantes. 

La  première  séance,  consacrée  au  théâtre  français  de  la  Renaissance,  tenue  con- 
jointement avec  l'Association  des  professeurs  de  français  des  universités  canadiennes, 
et  présidée  par  Michel  Bareau  (Université  de  l'Alberta),  comprenait  les  communica- 
tions suivantes:  Claude  Levy  (Université  Concordia),  "La  Cléopâtre  de  Shakespeare 
et  celle  de  Jodelle";  Antoine  Soare  (Université  Queen's),  "Les  Tragédies  de  l'assas- 
sinat"; René  Ledwidge  (Université  Acadia),  "La  Tragédie  Françoyse  du  bon  Kanut, 
Roy  de  Dannemarch  (1575)";  Jean  Schneider  (Université  Concordia),  "L'Enfant 
dans  le  théâtre  tragique  du  XVIe  siècle";  Max  Vemet  (Université  Queen's),  "L'His- 
toire tragique  au  service  du  Prince". 

Au  cours  de  la  deuxième  séance,  présidée  par  L.  Lieblein  (Université  McGill)  et 
qui  portait  sur  le  théâtre  anglais  de  la  Renaissance,  furent  entendues  les  communica- 
tions suivantes:  James  Black  (Université  de  Calgary),  "English  Drama  and  the 
Renaissance  Art  of  War";  Neil  Carson  (Université  de  Guelph),  "Thomas  Hey  wood: 
Apologist  for  the  Popular  Theatre";  Roger  A.  MacDonald  (Université  Saint  Mary), 
"Ben  Jonson  and  the  Character  of  the  Widow";  Ronald  Huebert  (Université  Dal- 
housie),  "The  Drama  of  Infidelity  (1603-1635)". 

La  troisième  séance,  consacrée  au  théâtre  espagnol  de  la  Renaissance,  tenue  con- 
jointement avec  l'Association  canadienne  des  Hispanistes,  et  présidée  par  Roger  Moore 
(Université  Saint  Thomas),  comprenait  les  communications  suivantes:  Loes  Forthergill- 
Payne  (Université  de  Calgary),  "The  Search  for  a  Formula,  Spanish  Theatre  between 
1570  and  1590";  Dawn  Spanish  (Université  Trent),  "El  concepto  de  la  Fortuna  en 
La  vida  y  muerte  de  Herodes  de  Tirso  de  Molina";  Roger  Moore,  "Illusory  Sense 
perception  and  the  Normal  Data  of  Experience  in  El  magico  prodigioso  ". 

La  quatrième  séance,  présidée  par  Claire  Dolan  (Université  Laval),  regroupait  des 
communications  libres:  Maurice  Lebel  (Université  Laval),  "Josse  Bade  (1462-1535?), 
Jodocus  Badius,  éditeur  et  préfacier";  Gaston  G.  Allaire  (Université  de  Moncton), 
"L'ésotérisme  dans  la  musique  de  la  Renaissance";  Douglas  J.  Wurtele  (Université 
Carleton),  "Spenser's  Allegory  in  the  mind". 

La  Contre -Ré  forme  était  le  sujet  de  la  cinquième  et  dernière  séance,  présidée  par 
Harry  McSorley  (Collège  Saint  Michael,  Université  de  Toronto).  Les  communications 
suivantes  y  furent  présentées:  Denis  Janz  (Université  Loyola),  "Cardinal  Cajetan: 
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A  Thomist  Reformer?";  Laurence  Murphy  (Université  Saint  Mary),  ''Gabriel  Biel  as 
Source  of  a  Counter^le  formation  Debate  on  the  Effect  of  Original  Sin  on  the  Intellect"; 
Dennis  McAuliffe  (Collège  Scarborough,  Université  de  Toronto),  "Evangelical 
Cathohc  Literature  from  Devotion  to  Poetry  in  Pre-Tridentine  Italy".  Le  président 
ajouta  quelques  mots  en  guise  de  conclusion:  'The  Confutatio  Pontificia  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  an  Ecumenical  Document". 

Ces  communications,  dont  plusieurs  seront  vraisemblablement  publiées  dans  une 
revue  savante,  donnèrent  lieu  à  des  échanges  intéressants,  voire  très  animés,  entre  les 
conférenciers  et  les  participants. 

Les  membres  de  la  Société  eurent  l'occasion  de  fraterniser  davantage  lors  du 
banquet  et  d'assister  à  la  présentation  d'une  saynète  :  "A  Mery  Play  Betwene  Johan 
Johan  the  Husbande  Tib  His  Wife,  and  Sir  Johan  the  Preest",  dirigée  par  Dena 
Goldberg,  études  anglaises,  Université  de  Montréal. 

Lors  de  la  séance  plénière,  le  président  et  la  secrétaire-trésorière  sortants,  le 
directeur  de  la  revue  Renaissance  and  Reformation/Renaissance  et  Réforme  ainsi 
que  le  président  du  comité  de  mises  en  candidature  présentèrent  leur  rapport. 
L'assemblée  procéda  ensuite  à  l'élection  du  nouveau  bureau  de  la  Société. 

CALUDE  SUTTO,  Université  de  Montréal 
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Editorial  Note 

Beginning  with  Volume  XVII  (1981),  Renaissance  and  Reformation  becomes  a 
quarterly  journal.  Our  new  publication  schedule  has  a  number  of  advantages  for  our 
subscribers  and  for  the  members  of  our  sponsoring  societies:  we  shall  be  able  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  that  elapses  between  our  accepting  an  article  and  our 
publishing  it;  we  shall  be  able  to  review  books  somewhat  sooner  after  their  publi- 
cation; items  from  the  sponsoring  societies  can  appear  more  frequently;  the  News 
section  will  be  more  nearly  news. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  find  the  journal  of  value  and  that  you  will 
encourage  your  colleagues  and  your  institutions  to  subscribe. 

The  Editors 


Note  des  rédacteurs 

A  partir  du  volume  XVII  (1981),  Renaissance  et  Réforme  pubHera  quatre  numéros 
par  année.  Ce  nouveau  calendrier  comporte  plusieurs  avantages  pour  nos  abonnés  et 
pour  les  membres  des  associations  qui  nous  patronnent:  nous  pourrons  réduire  les 
délais  entre  l'acceptation  d'un  article  et  sa  publication;nous  pourrons  rendre  compte 
des  livres  plus  rapidement  après  leur  parution;  il  sera  plus  souvent  question  des 
sociétés  qui  nous  patronnent;  la  section  des  Nouvelles  se  rapprochera  de  l'actualité. 
Nous  espérons  que  vous  continuerez  d'apprécier  la  revue  et  que  vous  encoura- 
gerez vos  collègues  et  vos  institutions  à  s'abonner. 

Les  rédacteurs 


Hermétisme  religieux  au  XVP  siècle:  le 
Pimandre  de  François  de  Foix  de  Caudale 


ELAINE  LIMBRICK 


JJe  tous  les  humanistes  français,  François  de  Foix  de  Candale,  évêque 
d'Aire,  semble  avoir  été  le  plus  fervent  admirateur  du  Trismégiste.  Cet 
illustre  érudit,  ami  de  Montaigne  et  d'autres  écrivains  qui  fréquentaient 
à  Nérac  la  cour  de  Marguerite  de  France,  reine  de  Navarre,  fit  du  Tris- 
mégiste le  fondateur  de  la  théologie  naturelle,  affirmant  qu'il  trouvait 
dans  son  oeuvre  la  révélation  des  vérités  catholiques  fondamentales.^ 
Son  travail  d'apologétique  humaniste  rejoint  les  travaux  de  plusieurs 
savants  qui  voulaient  rendre  hommage  à  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  parmi 
lesquels  Montaigne  qui,  vraisemblablement,  lui  dédia,  son  "Apologie  de 
Raimond  Sebond." 

Les  quatre  éditions  et  commentaires  du  Pimandre  de  François  de  Foix 
contribuent  à  l'histoire  des  idées  de  cette  époque  turbulente,  où  la  lutte 
contre  les  hérétiques  et  les  athées  permettait  toutes  sortes  de  divergences 
au  sujet  de  l'orthodoxie  catholique  dans  le  but  de  ramener  ces  égarés  à 
la  croyance  catholique.^  Comme  la  plupart  des  commentateurs  du 
Pimandre  de  François  de  Foix  travaillent  surtout  sur  son  édition  de  1 579, 
il  nous  a  paru  bon  de  nous  attarder  un  peu  sur  les  deux  premières  éditions 
afin  de  montrer  l'intérêt  grandissant  que  François  de  Foix  portait  au 
Trismégiste. 

Sa  première  édition  gréco-latine  du  Pimandre  fut  publiée  à  Bordeaux 
chez  Simon  Millanges  en  1574  in  -4°.  Dans  sa  dédicace  à  l'empereur 
Maximilien,  François  de  Foix  parle  de  son  désir  de  restituer  ce  texte 
ancien,  perdu  depuis  des  milliers  d'années,  et  de  le  faire  accompagner 
d'un  commentaire  en  français.^  Plus  loin  il  déclare  qu'il  ne  veut  pas 
encombrer  cette  édition  du  Pimandre  d'un  commentaire  prolixe.  Ce  n'est 
qu'à  la  fin  de  sa  dédicace  qu'il  parle  d'une  édition  possible,  avec  une 
traduction  française  et  des  commentaires  qu'il  compte  dédier  à  la  fille 
de  l'empereur,  c'est-à-dire,  à  la  reine  Elisabeth  d'Autriche,  seconde  fille 
de  Maximilien  II  et  épouse  de  Charles  IX  de  France.'*  Dans  son  avis  au 
lecteur  François  de  Foix  affirme  qu'il  faut  considérer  Mercure,  non  seule- 
ment comme  un  philosophe  et  un  prophète,  mais  aussi  comme  un  évangé- 
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liste.  Imitant  ses  doctes  prédécesseurs,  il  énumère  les  rapprochements  à 
faire  entre  la  théologie  hermétique  et  la  religion  chrétienne.^ 

François  de  Foix  basa  son  édition  gréco-latine  sur  celle  d'Adrien 
Turnèbe  de  1554,  mais  il  divisa  l'ensemble  en  chapitres  d'après  les  dix- 
sept  logoi  de  l'édition  de  Turnèbe,  et  fit  des  trois  extraits  hermétiques 
de  Stobée,  ajoutés  en  appendice  par  Turnèbe,  un  seul  chapitre  XV, 
changeant  ainsi  l'ordre  du  texte  et  donnant  un  chapitre  XVIII.  Sa  pre- 
mière tâche  fut,  d'après  lui,  d'améliorer  la  traduction  latine,  aidé  d'un 
jeune  gentilhomme  français,  Joseph  Scaliger,  dont  les  connaissances  des 
langues,  tant  grecque,  qu'hébrai'que,  que  syriaque,  et  latine,  lui  avaient 
été  d'un  secours  très  précieux.^  Remarquons  que  François  de  Foix 
n'inclut  pas  dans  son  texte  les  commentaires  de  Ficin-Lefèvre. 

Sa  deuxième  édition  du  Pimandre,  avec  une  traduction  française,  fut 
publiée  la  même  année,  1574,  chez  Simon  Millanges  à  Bordeaux.  Con- 
trairement à  ce  qu'il  avait  dit  dans  sa  dédicace  à  Maximilien  II,  la  deuxième 
édition  est  dédiée  à  la  reine  mère,  Catherine  de  Médicis.  Que  des  raisons 
poUtiques  aient  guidé  François  de  Foix  dans  son  choix  de  dédicataire, 
c'est  ce  que  nous  ne  pouvons  que  supposer.''  D'ailleurs  nous  apprendrons 
dans  la  troisième  édition  du  Pimandre  les  véritables  raisons  de  la  publi- 
cation de  ces  deux  éditions  à  Bordeaux  en  1574: 

Ces  commentaires  furent  prests  a  publier  en  l'an  1572,  et  portez  par 
nous  à  Paris,  où  arrivantz,  le  26  d'Aoust  nous  trouvasmes  telz  obstacles, 
le  temps  et  personnes  si  indisposées  a  leur  publication,  que  nous  fusmes 
contrainctz  les  raporter,  n'ayans  eu  despuis  licence  tant  pour  les  misères 
universelles,  que  plus  pour  les  particulières,  d'y  mettre  aucunement 
l'oeil  ou  pensée  jusques  a  presant .  . .  .^ 

Ainsi  les  événements  de  la  Saint-Barthélémy  et  les  dissensions  religieu- 
ses, qui  par  la  suite  engagèrent  la  France  dans  une  cinquième  guerre 
civile,  l'empêchèrent  de  faire  publier  à  Paris  le  Pimandre  en  1572. 
François  de  Foix  n'y  fait  aucune  allusion  dans  ces  deux  éditions  de  1574. 
Nous  apprendrons  aussi  dans  sa  préface  à  la  troisième  édition  de  1579 
que  François  de  Foix  avait  entrepris  ses  commentaires  sur  le  Pimandre  à 
la  demande  de  son  frère,  Federic  de  Foix,  "homme  tres-exercité  aux 
sainctes  lettres,"  et  de  sa  soeur,  Jaqueline  de  Foix,  "personne  retirée  à 
la  cognoissance  et  contemplation  des  choses  divines,  qui,  après  lecture 
de  ce  traicté,  l'ont  estimé  si  excellent  en  sa  brièveté,  qu'ilz  en  ont  gran- 
dement désiré  l'interprétation."^ 

La  troisième  édition  du  Pimandre  de  1579  est  sans  doute  la  plus 
connue.  La  traduction  française  rendait  le  texte  plus  accessible  et  les 
amples  commentaires  de  François  de  Foix  en  faisait  un  in-folio  impres- 
sionnant de  759  pages,  alors  que  les  deux  premières  éditions  ne  compor- 
taient que  68  et  72  pages  respectivement.  Comme  son  titre  l'indique, 
François  de  Foix  tient  à  signaler  les  rapports  étroits  entre  la  pensée 
chrétienne  et  celle  du  Trismégiste:  Le  Pimandre  de  Mercure  Trismégiste 
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De  la  Philosophie  Chrestienne  Cognoissance  du  verbe  divin  et  de  l'excel- 
lence des  oeuvres  de  Dieu,  traduit  de  l'exemplaire  grec  avec  collation  de 
tres-amples  commentaires  par  François  Monsieur  de  Foix,  de  la  famille 
de  Candalle,  Captai  de  Buchs,  etc.,  Evesque  d'Ayre,  etc.  Cette  fois-ci 
son  livre  est  dédié  à  la  princesse  Marguerite  de  France,  reine  de  Navarre, 
et  la  dédicace  porte  la  mention,  "de  Cadillac,  le  21  Décembre  1578." 
Or,  il  ne  faut  pas  s'étonner  de  voir  que  François  de  Foix  dédie  un  livre 
aussi  érudit  à  la  reine  Marguerite,  célèbre  par  ses  amours  illicites.  Elle 
partageait  le  même  amour  des  lettres  et  des  arts  que  tousles  Valois.  Nous 
savons,  par  exemple,  qu'elle  avait  trouvé  beaucoup  de  consolation  lors  de 
son  emprisonnement  au  Louvre  à  lire  un  ouvrage  dévot,  \e  Livre  des  créa- 
tures de  Raimond  Sebond.^°  Egalement  en  1578  Le  Fèvre  de  la  Boderie 
lui  dédia  sa  traduction  de  l'oeuvre  de  Ficin,  Discours  de  l'Honneste 
Amour  sur  le  Banquet  de  Platon,  et  Guillaume  du  Bartas  sa  première 
Semaine.^^  Au  dire  de  tous  la  cour  de  Marguerite  à  Nérac  pendant  trois 
ans,  c'est-à-dire  de  1578  au  début  de  l'année  1582,  fut  parmi  les  plus 
brillantes  d'Europe. ^^ 

Nous  savons  aussi  que  François  de  Foix  reçut  plusieurs  fois  la  reine 
de  Navarre  chez  lui  dans  son  château  de  Cadillac.  Il  la  reçut  d'abord  avec 
la  reine  mère  du  30  septembre  au  premier  octobre,  1578.  Marguerite  y 
séjourna  pendant  deux  mois  en  1581  avec  son  frère  le  duc  d'Anjou. ^^ 
Elle  y  fut  de  passage  le  8  février  1582  avec  son  mari,  le  roi  de  Navarre, 
et  parmi  ceux  qui  s'y  rendirent  pour  saluer  le  roi  et  la  reine  de  Navarre, 
se  trouva  Michel  de  Montaigne,  maire  de  Bordeaux,  avec  les  conseillers 
du  Parlement  de  Bordeaux.  Or,  Montaigne  entretenait  des  relations  très 
cordiales  avec  François  de  Foix,  qui  fut  son  collègue  au  Parlement  de 
Bordeaux  avant  de  résilier  sa  charge  en  1570  pour  se  faire  nommer 
évêque  d'Aire,  bien  que  le  sacre  n'y  eût  lieu  qu'en  1576.  Montaigne 
possédait  également  un  exemplaire  du  Pimandre  et  en  parle  dans  son 
essai  "De  l'institution  des  enfants",  dédié  à  la  nièce  de  François  de  Foix.^"* 
Que  Montaigne,  grâce  à  ses  fonctions  de  maire  de  Bordeaux,  et  à  cause 
de  ses  rapports  intimes  avec  la  famille  des  Gurson  et  avec  François  de 
Foix,  ait  été  amené,  lui  aussi,  à  dédier  son  essai,  "Apologie  de  Raimond 
Sebond",  à  la  reine  de  Navarre,  nous  semble  fort  probable.  Il  est  certain 
qu'à  Nérac  la  cour  de  Marguerite  fut  un  centre  de  rayonnement  intellec- 
tuel et  artistique,  et  que  les  écrivains  catholiques  et  protestants,  qui  s'y 
trouvaient,  recherchèrent  pour  leurs  oeuvres  le  patronage  de  la  soeur  du 
roi  de  France. 

Cette  troisième  édition  du  Pimandre  de  1579  se  distingue  de  toutes 
les  éditions  précédentes  par  l'ampleur  des  commentaires.  Alors  que  Ficin 
et  Lefèvre  d'Etaples  s'étaient  contentés  de  résumer  ou  de  commenter 
très  brièvement  le  texte,  François  de  Foix  tente  d'en  faire  une  vraie 
exégèse,  convaincu  qu'il  est  de  l'importance  de  cette  oeuvre  du  Trismé- 
giste  dans  la  transmission  historique  des  vérités  chrétiennes.  Si  l'on 
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examine  l'épître  dédicatoire  à  Marguerite  de  Navarre  et  la  préface  de 
l'auteur,  les  grandes  lignes  de  la  pensée  religieuse  de  François  de  Foix 
s'en  dégagent  nettement,  permettant  ainsi  une  meilleure  compréhension 
de  son  travail  d'exégèse. 

Dès  sa  première  phrase  de  l'épître  dédicatoire  François  de  Foix  aborde 
un  des  thèmes  dominants  de  ses  commentaires  du  texte  du  Pimandre:  ce 
dualisme  foncier  chez  l'homme  entre  l'esprit,  contemplateur  du  monde 
divin  et  éternel,  et  la  chair,  prisonnière  du  monde  matériel  et  sensible, 
soumise,  comme  il  ne  cesse  de  le  répéter  tout  au  long  de  ses  commen- 
taires, aux  "choses  corporeles,  subjectes  a  mutation  et  pourriture  enfin 
mortelles."  C'est  l'entendement,  l'âme  raisonnable,  dit-il,  qui  permet  à 
l'homme  d'accéder  à  la  connaissance  de  Dieu,  alors  que  le  corps  l'empê- 
che de  connaître  Dieu  et  l'entraîne  dans  la  concupiscence  et  dans  le 
péché.  Très  forte  influence,  certes,  de  la  pensée  gnostique  qui  domine 
les  écrits  hermétiques.  Cependant,  François  de  Foix  se  justifiera  en  citant 
les  paroles  de  saint  Paul:  "Toutefois  à  cause  que  l'homme  ayant  du 
commancement  esté  composé  en  son  ame  de  double  nature,  asçavoir 
d'une  partie  incorporele  et  immortele  laquelle  S.  Pol  appelle  l'homme 
intérieur  ou  sa  pensée,  désirant  et  servant  à  la  loi  de  Dieu,  et  d'une  partie 
corporelle  et  mortelle.  .  .  ."  (p.  1).  Chez  saint  Paul  on  trouve  des  doctrines 
communes  au  christianisme  primitif  et  à  la  gnose  hermétique. ^^  Mais  la 
condamnation  de  la  chair,  du  monde  matériel  qui  est  l'oeuvre  du  Créateur, 
ne  constitue  pas  le  coeur  de  la  doctrine  chrétienne.  Il  est  évident  que 
François  de  Foix  se  laisse  emporter  par  son  enthousiasme  pour  les  écrits 
hermétiques  et  qu'il  les  assimile  à  une  théologie  naturelle  qui  serait 
provenue  d'une  réflexion  de  philosophe  et  d'homme  de  science  sur  la 
nature  des  choses  et  sur  la  nature  humaine.  Les  propos  qu'il  émet  par 
la  suite,  sur  le  but  de  la  connaissance,  se  rattachent  à  la  tradition  néo- 
platonicienne, telle  qu'on  la  trouve  exposée  dans  les  oeuvres  théologi- 
ques de  Ficin,  où  l'homme  cherche  la  connaissance  du  souverain  bien, 
but  de  la  philosophie  véritable  et  de  la  religion  chrétienne.  Or,  pour 
parvenir  à  la  connaissance  du  souverain  bien,  il  faut  d'abord  se  connaître. 
Le  passage  suivant  est  très  révélateur  de  la  pensée  éclectique  de  François 
de  Foix  et  de  la  façon  dont  il  tente  de  faire  accorder  la  philosophie 
ancienne  avec  la  théologie  chrétienne  : 

Dont  s'ensuit  que  l'homme  soy  cognoissant  (et  par  ce  moien  venu  a  la 
cognoissance  de  Dieu,  tant  par  les  choses  faictes  et  visibles,  apperceues 
par  les  sens,  que  par  les  choses  increées,  invisibles,  étemelles  et  conceues 
par  la  seule  raison  et  pensée)  parvient  a  la  vraye  philosophie,  recherchée 
par  tant  de  personnes  doctes  errans,  et  attainte  de  si  peu  de  nombre  qui 
soient  parvenus  au  vray  but  et  subject  d'icelle,  qui  est  la  cognoissance 
du  souverain  bien,  par  la  consideration  de  ses  oeuvres  et  effaictz:  laquelle 
est  en  l'homme  le  vray  moien  de  recevoir  les  bien-faictz  de  Dieu  et  son 
salut  et  perfection,  (sans  pagination,  p. 3) 
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La  connaissance  de  soi-même  est  ici  interprétée  dans  un  sens  chrétien 
fort  orthodoxe  qu'on  trouve  dans  de  nombreux  traités  de  théologie 
naturelle.  Toute  l'argumentation  de  cette  épître  dédicatoire  cherche  à 
démontrer  à  la  "Marguerite  des  philosophes"  et  à  son  cercle,  "tous 
amateurs  de  sapience  et  vérité  Chrestienne,"  qu'il  s'agit  d'un  traité  "de 
la  vraye  Philosophie  Chrestienne"  qui  est  annoncé  par  "ce  grand  Mercure" 
dans  "la  plus  ancienne  escripture  que  nous  scachons  estre  ce  jourd'huy 
sur  la  terre  venue  jusques  a  nostre  temps. "^^ 

Les  idées  émises  dans  l'épître  dédicatoire  seront  reprises  et  développées 
plus  amplement  dans  la  préface  de  l'auteur.  Ici  François  de  Foix  explique 
qu'il  se  croit  obligé  de  réfuter  par  la  publication  du  Fimandre  certains 
auteurs  qui  avaient  prétendu  que  "la  Philosophie  ou  inquisition  des 
premieres  causes  de  Nature  estoit  incompatible  avec  la  cognoissance  de 
Dieu"  (sans  pagination,  p.l).  La  philosophie,  selon  François  de  Foix, 
est  "non  seulement  compatible  avec  les  faictz  et  commandements  de 
Dieu;  mais  aussi  qu'elle  nous  faict  cognoistre  une  grande  et  tres-necessaire 
partie  des  oeuvres  de  Dieu. "  ^  "^  Il  est  évident  que  François  de  Foix  cherche 
à  combattre,  comme  beaucoup  d'autres  apologistes  chrétiens,  les  avances 
de  l'averroïsme  padouan  dans  la  dernière  moitié  du  XVI^  siècle  en 
France.^*  Selon  lui,  le  philosophe  n'a  qu'à  considérer  le  monde  matériel 
et  spirituel  pour  comprendre  qu'un  seul  Dieu  étemel  est  à  son  origine, 
en  est  le  premier  moteur  et  la  source  de  toutes  connaissances. 

François  de  Foix  affirmera  ensuite,  contrairement  à  l'opinion  catholi- 
que orthodoxe,  qu'"il  a  esté  un  Aegyptien  nommé  Mercure  Trismegiste 
très-ancien,  qui  a  tant  esté  favorisé  de  ce  bon  Dieu,  que  sur  tous  Philo- 
sophes il  n'est  au  jourd'huy  mémoire  d'autre,  qui  aye  reçeu  si  profonde 
cognoissance  et  familière  revelation  des  essences  et  secretz  de  Dieu.  .  ." 
(sans  pagination,  p.  2).  Conscient  de  la  hardiesse  d'une  telle  affirmation, 
il  prendra  soin  de  mettre  après  sa  préface  une  lettre  de  son  ami  Jean 
Puget  de  Saint  Marc,  professeur  de  philosophie  au  collège  de  Guyenne 
et  savant  réputé,  qui  confirma  que  Mercure  Trismegiste  avait  vécu  long- 
temps avant  Moïse. ^^  Ayant  donc  situé  Mercure  Trismegiste  historique- 
ment, François  de  Foix  s'en  réfère  à  son  invention  de  l'écriture  par  le 
moyen  des  hiéroglyphes,  et  en  conclut  qu'il  avait  reçu  de  Dieu  "la 
mesme  instruction  qu'en  ont  reçeu  Moïse,  les  Prophètes,  et  Apostres" 
(sans  pagination,  p.  9).  Affirmer  qu'un  philosophe  païen  avait  reçu  une 
prérévélation  chrétienne  qui  le  mettait  en  tête  de  la  lignée  prophétique, 
cela,  évidemment,  frôlait  l'hérésie.^°  Il  fallait  expliquer,  aussi,  pourquoi 
les  prophéties  du  Trismegiste  étaient  rédigées  dans  une  langue  sybilline, 
accessible  aux  seuls  initiés,  ce  que  fait  François  de  Foix  assez  habilement, 
en  proposant  que  "le  temps  n'estoit  encores  capable  d'en  recevoir  publi- 
cation: mais  c'est  que  les  reservant  pour  le  temps  a  advenir,  en  manière 
de  vray  Prophète,  declaroit  et  communiquoit  ses  secretz  à  ses  disciples  et 
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familiers"  (sans  pagination,  p.  13).  Il  était,  donc,  de  première  importance 
que  François  de  Foix  démontre  les  affinités  étroites  qui  existent  entre  la 
pensée  chrétienne  et  celle  du  Trismégiste,  et  qu'il  réaffirme  la  concordance 
de  l'enseignement  du  Trismégiste  avec  celui  de  la  doctrine  chrétienne 
pour  faire  du  Trismégiste  un  "vray  praecurseur  annonçant  les  principaux 
poinctz  de  la  religion  Chrestienne"  (sans  pagination,  p.  2). 

Tout  comme  ses  prédécesseurs,  François  de  Foix  rattachera  XtPimandre 
aux  doctrines  essentielles  du  christianisme:  la  chute  de  l'homme,  sa  mort 
et  sa  résurrection;  la  foi  chrétienne;  le  baptême;  le  Verbe  de  Dieu.  Plus 
loin  dans  sa  préface  il  s'indignera  contre  ceux  qui  accusent  à  tort  Mercure 
Trismégiste  d'avoir  connu  Dieu  par  la  connaissance  des  choses  naturelles 
mais  dene  l'avoir  point  glorifié  en  tant  que  Dieu.  S'ils  avaient  bien  com- 
pris mercure  Trismégiste,  explique  François  de  Foix,  ils  auraient  trouvé 

qu'il  escrit  un  Dieu  créateur  du  ciel  et  terre,  choses  visibles  et  invisibles, 
et  un  verbe  Filz  de  Dieu  homme  et  régénérateur  de  regeneration,  sans 
laquelle  aucun  ne  peut  estre  sauvé  ny  recouvrer  la  saincte  Pensée, 
laquelle  il  faut  recouvrer  par  immersion  on  plongement,  usant  de  ce 
mot  Babtise,  qui  croira  retourner  a  celuy,  qui  a  envoyé  ce  lavement.  Il 
escrit  une  tierce  personne,  qu'il  appelle  Seconde  Pensée  Dieu  du  feu  et 
de  l'esprit  procédant  du  père  et  du  verbe,  filz  operateur  de  toutes 
actions  divines,  ne  séparant  jamais  l'essence  et  divinité  des  trois,  ains 
qu'ils  sont  unis  et  leur  union  est  vie.  Il  est  escript  la  resurrection  des 
corps  en  l'usage  de  leur  temps  et  l'attente  de  la  vie  eternele:  et  davantage 
toute  prière  devoir  estre  présentée  a  Dieu  par  le  verbe  son  filz,  comme 
estant  le  seul  aucteur  de  salut  et  médiateur  d'iceluy.  C'est  assez  en  ce 
petit  abrégé  pour  cognoistre  qu'il  a  glorifié  Dieu,  comme  Dieu,  n'estimant 
autre  chose  Dieu,  que  ce  parfaict  bien,  et  n'atribuant  divinité  que  a  ce 
qui  procède  de  luy.  (sans  pagination,  p.  1 1) 

A  la  fin  de  sa  préface  François  de  Foix,  par  souci  d'orthodoxie  et, 
sans  doute,  de  prudence,  admettra,  "de  n'entendre  mettre  aucun  propos 
avant,  que  pour  l'honneur  et  gloire  de  Dieu,  et  soubz  l'obéissance  de  son 
Eglise  universele  plantée  en  Rome  par  ses  sainctz  Apostres.  A  laquelle 
nous  remettons  l'animadversion  et  resolution  de  tous  les  propos  inserez 
en  ce  present  oeuvre.  .  .  ." 

En  conclusion,  cette  étude  de  l'épître  dédicatoire,  ainsi  que  de  la 
préface  de  l'auteur,  révèle  les  thèmes  dominants  de  la  pensée  de  François 
de  Foix  et  l'originalité  de  sa  contribution  à  l'hermétisme  religieux  en 
France  à  la  fin  du  XVI^  siècle.  Ce  fut  avec  un  soin  tout  particulier  qu'il 
se  pencha  sur  les  problèmes  philologiques  du  texte,  cherchant  à  établir 
dans  la  mesure  du  possible  une  traduction  qui  soit  fidèle  à  toutes  les 
nuances  de  la  langue  originale  et  profitant  de  la  publication  récente  de 
deux  livres  des  Eglogues  de  Stobée,  qui  contenaient  plusieurs  fragments 
du  Pimandre,  pour  corriger  son  édition  de  1579.^^  Ce  travail  de  philo- 
logue servit  à  soutenir  sa  thèse  que  Mercure  Trismégiste  fut  un  philosophe 
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égyptien,  privilégié  d'une  révélation  divine  qui  annonçait  les  vérités 
fondamentales  de  la  doctrine  chrétienne. 

Les  commentaires  de  François  de  Foix  sur  le  Pimandre  constituent, 
selon  Reitzenstein,  les  seuls  grands  travaux  critiques  sur  l'oeuvre. ^^ 
Entrepris  à  la  demande  de  son  frère,  Federic  de  Foix,  et  de  sa  soeur, 
Jaqueline  de  Foix,  ils  témoignent  d'une  attitude  d'esprit  assez  caractéristi- 
que de  cette  fin  du  XVI^  siècle:  désir  de  remonter  aux  sources  de  la 
pensée  humaine  pour  trouver  la  confirmation  que  de  tous  temps  il  y  eut 
une  révélation  divine,  une  "prisca  theologia."  Désir  également  de  cons- 
truire une  véritable  "religio  mentis"  qui  servirait,  comme  le  dit  François 
de  Foix  à  la  fin  de  sa  préface  d'auteur,  "tout  aux  siens  [aux  catholiques], 
pour  les  confirmer  en  sa  devotion,  que  aux  égarez,  pour  les  réduire  à 
son  troupeau:  a  celle  fin  qu'il  soit  faict  soubz  un  seul  Pasteur,  une 
mesme  et  seule  Bergerie."  A  lire  et  à  relire  les  commentaires  de  François 
de  Foix,  comme  nous  l'avons  fait,  il  en  ressort  très  clairement  qu'il 
aborda  le  texte  du  Pimandre  d'abord  en  philosophe  et  en  homme  de 
science,  ensuite  en  théologien.  Son  manque  de  formation  théologique 
explique,  peut-être,  ses  interprétations  peu  orthodoxes  de  la  pensée 
hermétique,  car  il  ne  fut  pas  destiné,  comme  son  frère  Christophe  de 
Foix,  à  faire  carrière  dans  l'Eglise,  et  il  ne  fut  ordonné  prêtre  qu'en 
1576,  à  l'âge  de  soixante-quatre  ans,  pour  pouvoir  hériter  de  l'évêché 
d'Aire.  Le  manque  de  rigueur  dans  sa  pensée  fait  que  ses  commentaires 
sont  remplis  de  répétitions  fastidieuses,  d'allusions  bibliques  et  de  renvois 
aux  Pères  de  l'Eglise,  souvent  aussi  obscurs  que  le  texte  du  Pimandre 
lui-même.  Les  remarques  très  justes  de  Festugière  sur  l'incohérence, 
l'éclectisme,  et  l'absence  d'originalité  dans  la  doctrine  hermétique  pour- 
raient s'appliquer  également  aux  commentaires  de  François  de  Foix.^^ 
Mais  l'intérêt  de  ces  commentaires  réside  dans  le  fait  qu'ils  témoignent 
des  différents  courants  qui  traversaient  la  pensée  religieuse  de  la  fin  du 
XVI^  siècle. 

Or,  pour  François  de  Foix  le  Pimandre  présentait  une  doctrine  du 
salut  des  hommes  par  la  voie  d'une  régénération  spirituelle  dont  la  clé 
est  la  connaissance  de  soi-même.  En  commentant  la  célèbre  affirmation 
de  Pimandre  -  "Je  suis,  dit-il,  Pimandre,  Pensée  de  Celui  qui  est  de  par 
soy"  (Pimandre,  p.  3)  —  Foix  de  Candale  embrasse  pleinement  la  doctrine 
gnostique,  sans  se  référer  aux  célèbres  paroles  de  Moïse  dans  VExode, 
l'interprétant  ainsi:  "Il  se  diet  ainsi  pensée  ou  entendement  à  l'homme 
pour  luy  donner  cognoissance  de  soy-mesmes  comme  la  plus  nécessaire 
à  son  salut"  (ibid.).  Dans  cette  régénération  spirituelle  occasionnée  par 
un  baptême  dans  un  cratère  rempH  de  l'Intellect,  François  de  Foix  ne 
souligne  point  le  rôle  du  Christ-Rédempteur,  comme  l'eût  fait  tout  théo- 
logien orthodoxe,  qu'il  soit  catholique  ou  protestant.  De  temps  en  temps, 
il  fait  mention  de  Jésus-Christ  comme  intermédiaire  pour  le  salut  de 
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rhomme.^"*  Mais  dans  l'ensemble  des  commentaires  l'accent  est  mis  sur 
la  nécessité  du  salut  par  la  connaissance,  ce  qui  implique  une  ascèse,  une 
purification,  une  "piété  avec  cognoissance"  (Fimandre,  p.  243),  comme 
le  dit  François  de  Foix.^^  D'ailleurs,  dans  ses  commentaires  sur  la  chute 
de  l'homme  François  de  Foix,  trouvant  des  analogies  entre  la  doctrine 
hermétique  et  l'enseignement  de  Moïse,  attribuera  le  péché  aux  "argu- 
ments de  la  concupiscence"  (Fimandre,  p.  38),  ce  qui  fait  que  l'homme 
parfait  "se  laissa  couler  en  ceste  sphere  basse  de  generation,  corruption, 
mutation,  et  abondance  de  tout  mal"  (ibid.)-  H  dira  ensuite  que  les  deux 
prophètes  "tant  Moïse  que  Mercure,  concluent  le  péché  de  l'homme 
n'avoir  esté  autre,  que  d'avoir  laissé  le  vray  estât,  pour  lequel  il  estoit 
faict,  de  considérer,  contempler,  louer,  admirer,  et  cognoistre  Dieu.  .  .  . 
C'est  le  fruit  de  l'arbre  terrestre  présenté  à  l'homme,  par  sa  femme,  qui 
sont  ses  sens,  esmeus  par  le  serpent,  et  choses  basses,  sales  et  terrestres, 
proposées  à  sa  concupiscence  par  laquelle  il  est  tenté."  Il  est  rare  de  voir 
dans  une  oeuvre  théologique  du  XVI^  siècle  une  telle  condamnation  de 
la  femme.  En  effet,  François  de  Foix  considère  la  femme  comme  la 
partie  faible  de  l'homme,  source  de  la  concupiscence,  et  "forme  privée 
de  raison"  (Fimandre,  p.  42).  Ainsi  François  de  Foix  s'éloigne  de  la 
doctrine  orthodoxe  qui  enseigne  que  le  désir  de  la  connaissance,  le 
"cuyder",  était  à  l'origine  du  péché  et  de  la  chute  de  l'homme,  préférant 
l'interprétation  hermétique  de  la  chute  où  les  sens  triomphent  de  la 
raison  et  l'écartent  de  la  contemplation  de  Dieu. 

Toute  la  pensée  religieuse  de  François  de  Foix  s'explique  par  sa  con- 
ception de  Dieu,  qui  est  plutôt  celle  d'un  philosophe  que  d'un  théologien 
catholique.  Dieu  pour  lui,  comme  pour  Mercure  Trismégiste,  est  le 
"Logos"  de  la  pensée  stoïcienne,  feu  divin,  intelligent,  et  créateur 
universel. ^^  Dieu  est  aussi  un  Etre  transcendant,  dans  un  système  dualiste, 
tel  que  la  pensée  néo-platonicienne  le  présente,  où  l'homme  doit  se 
libérer  de  la  matière,  source  de  corruption  et  de  péché,  pour  parvenir  à 
la  vraie  connaissance  de  Dieu.  Il  y  a  chez  François  de  Foix  une  nostalgie 
du  paradis  perdu,  de  cet  état  de  perfection  où  se  trouvait  le  premier 
homme,  "imago  Dei."  Qu'il  trouve  une  "divine  concorde"  entre  la  con- 
ception hermétique  de  Dieu  et  celle  de  la  pensée  chrétienne  ne  devait 
pas  surprendre  ses  contemporains  épris,  eux  aussi,  du  désir  de  rénconcilier 
la  pensée  païenne  avec  la  doctrine  chrétienne.^^  Mais  ce  qui  le  distingue 
de  ses  contemporains,  c'est  que  pour  lui  Dieu  est  la  Raison:  "C'EST,  O 
AESCULAPE,  la  saincte  PENSEE  RAISON  COMPRENANT  OU  TOUT 
SOY  MESME.  .  .  .  C'est  celle  qui  est  dicte  par  sainct  Jean.  .  .le  verbe,  ou 
la  raison,  laquelle,  comme  il  diet,  estoit  des  le  commencement:  et  ceste 
raison  estoit  en  Dieu,  et  Dieu  estoit  ceste  raison  comprenant  soy  mesmes. 
C'est  le  vray  Dieu  qui  ne  peut  estre  compris  d'autre  capacité  quelconque" 
(Fimandre,  p.  114).  Et  ce  qui  fait  la  grandeur  de  l'homme,  c'est  la  pensée 
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par  laquelle  il  se  joint  à  Dieu:  "C'est  que  la  pensée  qu'il  nomme  en 
l'homme,  laquelle  son  Pimandre  luy  a  diet  estre  luy  mesme.  C'est  le  S. 
Esprit  et  image  de  Dieu  mise  en  l'homme  des  sa  constitution"  {Pimandre, 
pp.  325-26).  Que  sa  conception  de  la  Trinité  en  soit  fortement  influencée 
ne  laisse  aucun  doute.  D'ailleurs,  il  traduit  le  commencement  de  l'évan- 
gile selon  saint  Jean  ainsi:  "Au  commencement  estoit  raison  et  raison 
estoit  devers  Dieu,  et  Dieu  estoit  raison"  {Pimandre,  p.  50).  Dans  ses 
commentaires  sur  le  fragment  de  Mercure  par  Suidas,  au  chapitre  XV 
du  Pimandre,  on  trouve  toute  une  assimilation  de  la  pensée  grecque,  de 
tendance  aristotélicienne,  à  la  doctrine  chrétienne:  "Dieu  le  père  estre 
entendu  par  la  puissance  totale,  et  souveraine  vertu.  Dieu  Filz  par 
l'etemele  sapience,  engendré  et  produict  par  ordre  étemel  de  ceste 
souveraine  puissance,  et  Dieu  Esprit,  par  ceste  amour  et  bonne  volonté 
procédant  de  la  puissance  et  sapience  etemele,  et  agente,  et  exécutante, 
toutes  operations"  {Pimandre,  p.  684). 

La  cosmologie  de  François  de  Poix  devra  beaucoup  aussi  à  la  concep- 
tion de  Dieu  en  tant  que  "pensée  opérante,"  "merveilleux  operateur"  et 
se  rapproche  de  la  doctrine  stoïcienne,  de  1' "anima  mundi."^®  C'est  un 
monde  fortement  hiérarchisé,  gouverné  par  une  nécessité,  un  "fatum" 
qui  "presse  et  induise,  ou  incite  la  matière  par  son  action,  à  quelque 
mauvais  effect"  {Pimandre,  p.  18).  L'homme  échappe  à  cette  nécessité 
exercée  par  les  "sept  gouverneurs"  (les  sept  planètes)  grâce  à  sa  volonté, 
à  l'emploi  de  son  libre  arbitre.^^  Ce  monde  de  la  matière,  gouverné  par 
les  mouvements  des  corps  célestes,  est  habité  par  des  démons  qui 
"portants  par  l'air  les  effaicts  des  astres"  provoquent  les  mauvaises  actions 
qui  éloignent  l'homme  de  "la  saincte  pensée"  {Pimandre,  p.  177). 
François  de  Foix  justifiera  la  conception  hermétique  du  monde  comme 
"seconde  Dieu  et  animal  immortel"  en  faisant  référence  à  l'Ecriture 
sainte,  de  façon  fort  détournée,  et  aussi  au  Timée  de  Platon. ^°  Il  faut 
se  rappeler  que  François  de  Foix  souscrivait  à  l'idée  que  Platon  était 
allé  en  Egypte  pour  se  renseigner  sur  la  philosophie  hermétique. ^^  Ce 
qui  n'empêche  pas  que  cette  croyance  à  l'immortalité  du  monde  fut  en 
contradiction  avec  la  doctrine  chrétienne  d'un  monde  créé  "ex  nihilo" 
par  Dieu. 

Bien  que  le  Pimandre  de  François  de  Foix  s'insère  dans  l'histoire  de 
l'hermétisme  religieux  de  la  France  du  XVI^  siècle,  il  nous  semble  que 
ces  tentatives  de  remonter  jusqu'à  l'antiquité  égyptienne  témoignent 
d'un  état  d'esprit  commun  à  certains  apologistes  chrétiens,  fussent-ils 
catholiques  ou  protestants,  qui  voulaient  prouver  une  continuité  histori- 
que dans  la  révélation  divine.  L'interprétation  des  textes  philosophiques 
les  plus  anciens,  l'idée  de  l'union  entre  la  philosophie  et  la  théologie, 
faisaient  partie  de  l'énorme  effort  des  apologistes  humanistes  pour  com- 
battre l'athéisme  dans  la  dernière  moitié  du  XVI^  siècle  en  France.^^ 
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Pontus  de  Tyard,  évêque  de  Châlon,  n'hésitera  pas  à  citer  Mercure  Tris- 
mégiste  dans  ses  Deux  discours  de  la  nature  du  Monde  et  de  ses  parties, 
et  le  cardinal  Du  Perron,  dans  sa  préface  à  cette  oeuvre  de  Tyard,  rend 
hommage  au  syncrétisme  religieux  de  Pontus  de  Tyard. ^^  Du  Plessis 
Mornay  dans  son  traité  De  la  Vérité  de  la  religion  chrestienne,  publié  à 
Anvers  en  1581,  se  référera  au  Pimandre,  pour  appuyer  la  doctrine 
chrétienne  sur  l'unité  de  Dieu  et  sur  la  Trinité.  Agrippa  d'Aubigné,  lui- 
même,  fera  appel  à  l'autorité  du  Trismégiste  pour  déclamer  contre  les 
athées  qui  nient  l'existence  de  Dieu  et  le  jugement  dernier.^"^  Il  est  à 
remarquer  que  Du  Plessis  Mornay  et  Agrippa  d'Aubigné  fréquentaient 
tous  deux  la  cour  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre  à  Nérac,  et  que,  vraisembla- 
blement, ils  ont  connu  le  Pimandre  de  François  de  Foix. 


De  1585  à  1590  le  père  Hannibal  Rosseli  publia  à  Cracovie  une  édition 
monumentale  du  Pimandre  en  6  tomes,  et  qui  fut  réimprimée  à  Cologne 
en  1630.  Une  des  raisons  pour  lesquelles  Rosseli  commenta  le  Pimandre 
fut  de  défendre  le  mystère  de  la  Sainte  Trinité.  Selon  Hastings,  Rosseli 
se  servit  de  l'édition  du  Pimandre  de  François  de  Foix:  ses  commentaires 
trop  amples  furent  qualifiés  d'insensés  par  l'érudit  J.A.  Fabricius.^^  Peu 
après,  en  1591,  le  célèbre  cardinal  François  Patrizzi  inclut  \q  Pimandre 
et  VAsclépius  dans  son  Nova  de  universis  philosophia.  Il  se  servit  des 
éditions  de  Ficin,  de  Vergicius  et  de  François  de  Foix,  changeant  l'ordre 
du  Pimandre  afin  de  faire  mieux  ressortir  la  pensée  du  Trismégiste.  Dans 
sa  préface  Patrizzi  explique  qu'il  préfère  utiliser  les  écrits  hermétiques, 
qui  facilitent  l'amour  de  la  vraie  et  divine  philosophie,  plutôt  que  ceux 
d'Aristote  qui  servent  maintenant  à  cacher  l'impiété  dans  les  écoles  et 
les  monastères.^^  L'enthousiasme  de  Patrizzi  pour  les  écrits  hermétiques, 
qu'il  considérait  comme  étant  bien  plus  propres  à  favoriser  une  vraie 
philosophie  pieuse  capable  de  ramener  les  protestants  à  l'église  catholique 
que  la  philosophie  scholastique,  tellement  corrompue  par  la  pensée 
aristolélicienne,  ne  fut  point  partagé  par  les  gens  de  l'Inquisition.  Son 
livre  fut  censuré,  et  même  après  ses  révisions,  mis  à  Vlndex.^'^ 

Le  prestige  du  Trismégiste  souffrit  énormément  de  la  publication  des 
Exercitationes  de  Casaubon  en  1614.^^  Casaubon  prouva  que  les  écrits 
hermétiques  furent  l'oeuvre  d'auteurs  de  la  période  post-chrétienne,  et 
non  d'un  grand  mage  égyptien.  Les  écrits  hermétiques,  selon  Casaubon, 
devaient  beaucoup  aux  oeuvres  de  Platon  et  à  celles  de  ses  disciples, 
aussi  bien  qu'aux  Livres  Saints,  aux  Pères  de  l'Eglise  et  aux  liturgies 
chrétiennes  anciennes.  Bien  qu'il  y  eût  des  continuateurs  de  l'hermétisme 
en  Angleterre,  tels  que  Robert  Fludd  (ici  il  faut  mentionner  la  célèbre 
controverse  entre  Fludd  et  Marin  Mersenne),  les  néoplatoniciens  de 
Cambridge,  Campanella  en  Italie,  le  jésuite  Athanasius  Kircher,  et  les 
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membres  de  la  confrérie  des  Rose-Croix,  l'âge  d'or  de  l'hermétisme, 
comme  le  dit  Jean  Dagens,  fut  bien  le  XVI^  siècle.^' 

En  conclusion,  nous  pouvons  constater  que  François  de  Foix  contribua 
à  la  diffusion  des  idées  hermétiques  dans  les  cercles  religieux  en  France, 
surtout  parmi  ceux  qui  fréquentaient  la  cour  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre 
à  Nérac.  Grâce  à  ses  éditions  méticuleuses  du  Pimandre,  le  texte  en  fut 
restitué  dans  son  intégrité  pour  ses  contemporains  et  même  pour  les 
éditeurs  modernes.  Qu'il  ait  eu  très  peu  de  lecteurs,  comme  le  dit  Dagens, 
n'est  guère  surprenant,  étant  donné  la  longeur  des  commentaires  et  sa 
pensée  obscure."*®  Du  Plessis  Momay  et  Pacard  se  servent  du  Trismégiste 
de  façon  beaucoup  plus  claire  pour  prouver  que  les  vérités  chrétiennes 
étaient  déjà  annoncées  dans  la  philosophie  ancienne.  Bien  que  François 
de  Foix  tente  toujours  de  concilier  la  pensée  chrétienne  avec  la  philo- 
sophie du  Trismégiste,  se  rapportant  surtout  à  saint  Paul  et  à  saint  Jean 
et  aux  Pères  de  l'EgHse,  il  est  évident  que  son  admiration  et  sa  sympathie 
pour  une  doctrine  ascétique  qui  traduit  les  élans  de  l'âme  vers  un  idéal 
intellectuel,  somme  de  toutes  les  connaissances  et  de  toutes  les  vertus, 
l'emportent  sur  son  adhérence  à  une  théologie  catholique  orthodoxe. 
Le  cardinal  Bellarmin,  à  juste  titre,  s'alarma  des  dangers  présentés  par 
la  philosophie  platonicienne  et  néoplatonicienne,  à  cause  de  leurs 
affinités  avec  le  christianisme,  et  de  cette  tendance  chez  certains  théo- 
logiens d'invoquer  Mercure  Trismégiste  à  propos  de  la  Trinité."*^ 

Mathématicien,  physicien,  alchimiste,  philosophe,  François  de  Foix 
est  un  brillant  exemple  de  l'humanisme  érudit  de  la  fin  du  XVI^  siècle, 
chez  lequel  l'amour  des  sciences  se  joint  à  l'amour  de  la  vraie  philosophie 
qui  cherche  à  atteindre,  par  l'inquisition  des  premières  causes  de  la 
Nature,  la  connaissance  de  Dieu. 

Université  de  Victoria 


Notes 

1  Voir  Jean  Dagens,  "Le  Commentaire  du  Pimandre",  dans  Mélanges  d'Histoire  Littéraire 
offerts  à  Daniel  Mornet  (Paris:  Librairie  Nizet,  1951),  pp.  21-26.  Pour  des  études  générales 
sur  l'hermétisme  au  XVI^  siècle,  consulter  Frances  A.  Yates,  Giordano  Bruno  and  the  Hermetic 
Tradition  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1964);  D.P.  Walker,  "The  Prisca  Theologia 
in  France,"  Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Courtauld  Institute,  17  (London:  1954).  Une  thèse 
importante,  parue  après  nos  premières  recherches,  de  Jeanne  Ellen  Harrie,  François  Foix  de 
Candale  and  the  Hermetic  Tradition  in  Sixteenth  Century  France  (Ann  Arbor:  University 
Microfilms  International,  1975)  renferme  une  somme  considérable  de  renseignements 
historiques. 

2  II  existe,  en  effet,  trois  éditions  du  Pimandre  faites  par  François  de  Foix,  publiées  par  Simon 
Millanges  à  Bordeaux.  Voir  Louis  Desgraves, 5/W/o^flp/ize5orcfe/a/se  (Baden-Baden:  Librairie 
Valentin  Koerner,  1971),  pp.  29-30,  35,  et  son  catalogue  de  l'exposition  La  Vie  intellectuelle 
à  Bordeaux  au  XVI^  et  XVIl^  siècles  (Bordeaux:  1957).  La  première  édition  du  Pimandre 
de  Foix  de  Candale  s'intitule  Mercurii  Trismegisti  Pimandras  utraque  lingua  restitutus,  D. 
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Francisci  Flussatis  Candallae  industria  (Bordeaux:  1574)  et  consiste  d'un  volume  in  -4°  de 
68  pages  non  chiffrées.  La  deuxième  edition  s'intitule  Le  Pimandre  de  Mercure  Trismégiste 
nouvellement  traduict  de  l'exemplaire  grec  restitué  en  la  langue  françoyse  par  François 
Monsieur  de  Foyx  (Bordeaux:  1574)  et  consiste  d'un  volume  in  -8°  de  72  pages  non  chiffrées. 
La  troisième  édition  s'intitule  Le  Pimandre  de  Mercure  Trismégiste  de  la  philosophie  chré- 
tienne, cognoissance  du  Verbe  divin  et  de  l'excellence  des  oeuvres  de  Dieu,  traduit  de 
l'exemplaire  grec,  avec  collation  de. .  .commentaires,  par  François  Monsieur  de  Foix  (Bor- 
deaux: 1579)  et  comprend  un  in-folio  de  741  pages  et  de  18  pages  non  chiffrées.  Une 
quatrième  édition  du  Pimandre,  conforme  à  celle  de  1579  de  Bordeaux  fut  publiée  à  Paris 
par  Abel  l'Angelier  en  1587,  et  le  seul  exemplaire,  ex  libris  de  Montesquieu,  se  trouve  à  la 
Bibliothèque  municipale  de  Bordeaux,  On  peut  conjecturer  que  François  de  Foix  fit  publier 
cette  quatrième  édition  à  Paris  dans  l'espoir  d'appuyer  sa  nomination  au  poste  de  cardinal, 
proposée  par  Henri  III  en  1587,  sur  les  instances  du  duc  d'Epernon,  qui  avait  épousé  cette 
même  année  la  nièce  de  François  de  Foix. 

3  "Pimandram,  de  potentia  ac  divina  natura  libellum,  tot  annorum  millibus  inexpositum,  pro 
virium  facultate  perlustrandum,  restituendum,  et  commentario  gallico  propalandum,  eo 
consilio  duximus,  ut  nunc  primum  tuae  celsitudini  utraque  lingua  descriptum  proponentes, 
quantum  tibi  perpetuis  vincuhs  astricti  simus,  ingenue  noscitemus"  (Mercurii  Trismegisti 
Pimandras,  Dédicace  [sans  pagination,  p.  1]). 

4  "Hac  de  causa  gallico  idiomate  eandem  texturam  una  cum  commentariorum  facilitate,  reginae 
nostrae  tuae  sublimitatis  filiae,propediemconsecrandamexpectamus"  (Ibid.  p.  3).  N'oublions 
pas  que  MaxiUlien  II  fut  le  fils  de  la  cousine  de  François  de  Foix,  Anne,  épouse  de  l'empereur 
Ferdinand. 

5  Ce  fut  Marsile  Ficin  qui,  le  premier,  traduisit  en  latin  le  Pimandre  d'après  un  manuscrit  grec 
apporté  à  Florence  par  le  moine  Leonardus  de  Pistoia.  Ficin  le  publia  en  1471  sous  le  titre 
Pimander  de  potestate  et  sapientia  Dei  et  sa  traduction  souvent  rééditée,  servit  d'édition  de 
base  au  cours  de  tout  le  XVI^  siècle.  Dans  sa  dédicace  à  Cosme  de  Médicis  Ficin  donne  un 
résumé  de  la  vie  d'Hermès  Trismégiste  qui  sera  cité  dans  toutes  les  éditions  postérieures  du 
Pimandre.  Hermès  Trismégiste  est  le  premier,  selon  Ficin,  à  avoir  écrit  une  théologie.  Il  est 
non  seulement  philosophe  mais  aussi  prophète:  "Hic  ruinam  praevidit  priscae  religionis: 
hic  ortum  novae  fidei:  hic  adventum  christi:  hic  futurum  iudicium:  resurrectionem  seculi: 
beatorum  gloriam:  supplicia  peccatorum"  (Pimander,  p.  3).  Citant  Cicéron,  Lactance  et  saint 
Augustin,  Ficin  confirma  ainsi  l'authenticité  du  texte,  et  fut  à  l'origine  de  ce  courant  d'her- 
métisme religieux  qui  domina  tant  la  pensée  syncrétiste  du  XVI^  siècle.  Depuis  lors  on 
considéra  Hermès  Trismégiste  comme  un  prophète  égyptien,  contemporain  de  Moïse,  et 
fondateur  d'une  vraie  "prisca  theologia"  qui  annonçait  la  révélation  chrétienne.  Lefèvre 
d'Etaples  publia  la  première  édition  du  Pimandre,  traduit  par  Ficin,  à  Paris  en  1494,  et 
réimprima  la  dédicace  à  Cosme  de  Médicis,  ajoutant  aux  résumés  (argumenta)  de  Ficin  de 
très  brefs  commentaires.  Ces  commentaires  furent  repris  dans  des  éditions  postérieures  et, 
après  1516,  généralement  attribués  à  Ficin.  En  1505  Lefèvre  publia  en  un  seul  volume  le 
Pimandre  et  VAsclépius  de  Ficin,  avec  le  Crater  H ermetis  de  LazzarelU,  avec  un  commentaire 
personnel  condamnant  la  partie  consacrée  à  la  magie  dans  VAsclépius,  inaugurant  un  hermé- 
tisme religieux  qui  serait  à  l'abri  d'accusations  d'hérésie. 

6  Voir  Walter  Scott,  Hermetica  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1924),  I,  34,  qui  passe  ce  jugement 
sur  le  travail  accompli  par  François  de  Foix:  "The  Pimandras  of  Flussas  is  to  this  day,  with 
the  exception  of  the  scarce  editio  princeps,  the  only  publication  in  which  is  to  be  found  a 
trustworthy  printed  text  of  those  parts  of  the  Corpus  which  have  not  been  edited  by  Reitzen- 
stein  i.e.  of  Corp  II  -  XII  and  XIV."  François  de  Foix,  d'ailleurs,  ne  suit  pas  toujours  la 
traduction  latine  de  Turnèbe,  croyant  ferme  dans  la  tradition  d'un  Hermès  Trismégiste 
égyptien:  "Et  ce  traicté  ayant  du  commencement  esté  escript  en  Aegyptien,  grandement 
aprochant  du  Syriac,  et  autres  langues  Orientales,  il  a  esté  souvent  besoin  d'interpréter  les 
clauses  Grecques,  par  phrases  Syriaques,  pour  nous  apracher  le  plus  qu'il  nous  a  esté  possible 
du  texte  et  vray  original  de  l'autheur,  lequel  le  langage  Grec  pourroit  avoir  altéré"  {Le Pimandre, 
1579,  Préface,  [sans  pagination,  p. 8]). 

7  Le  Pimandre  de  Mercure  Trismégiste  Novellement  Traduict  De  L'Exemplaire  Grec  Restitue 
en  Langue  Françoyse  par  François  Monsieur  de  Foyx  de  la  famille  de  Candalle  A  La  Royne 
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mere  du  Roy  tres-chrestien  Henry  troisiesme.  A  Bordeaux  Par  Simon  Millanges,  rue  S.  Jamme 
1574.  Nous  citons  d'après  Louis  Desgraves,  Bibliographie  Bordelaise,  p.  30. 

8  Le  Pimandre,  Préface  (sans  pagination)  p.  13. 

9  Ibid.  p.  13. 

10  Dans  ses  Mémoires,  à  la  date  de  1576,  Marguerite  de  Valois  écrit:  "ayant  passé  le  temps  de 
ma  captivité  au  plaisir  de  la  lecture,  où  je  commençay  lors  à  me  plaire.  .  .ce  qui  m'estoit 
aussi  un  acheminement  à  la  dévotion,  lisant  en  ce  beau  livre  universel  de  la  nature  tant  de 
merveilles  de  son  Créateur,  que  toute  ame  bien  née,  faisant  de  cette  cognoissance  une  eschelle 
de  la  quelle  Dieu  est  le  dernier  et  le  plus  hault  eschelon,  ravie,  se  dresse  à  l'adoration  de  cette 
merveilleuse  lumière  et  splendeur  de  cette  incomprehensible  essence.  .  .  ." 

Voir  l'article  que  Joseph  Coppin  y  a  consacré:  "Marguerite  de  Valois  et  \e  Livre  des  Créatures 
de  Raymond  Sebond,"  Revue  du  Seizième  Siècle,  10  (1923),  57-66. 

11  Déjà,  en  1574,  Guillaume  du  Bartas,  lui  avait  dédié  La  Muse  Chrestienne,  imprimée  chez 
Simon  Millanges  à  Bordeaux. 

12  Voir  l'article  de  Jean-H.  Mariéjol,  "Marguerite  de  Valois,  Reine  de  Navarre,  en  Gascogne," 
Revue  de  Paris,  29  (1922),  773-800;  et  celui  d'Eugénie  Droz,  "La  Reine  Marguerite  et  la 
vie  littéraire  à  la  cour  de  Nérac  (1579-1582),"  Bulletin  de  la  Société  des  Bibliophiles  de 
Guyenne,  No.  80  (juillet-décembre  1964),  77-120. 

13  Voir  Philippe  Lauzun,  Itinéraire  Raisonné  de  Marguerite  de  Valois  en  Gascogne  d'après  ses 
livres  de  compte  (l51%-l5S6),(Psin^-  1902),  p.  167. 

14  "car  nous  avons  encore  les  escrits  de  ces  anciens  Comtes  de  Foix,  d'où  monsieur  le  Comte 
vostre  mary  et  vous  estes  descendus:  et  François,  monsieur  de  Candale,  vostre  oncle,  en  faict 
naistre  tous  les  jours  d'autres,  qui  estendront  la  connaissance  de  cette  qualité  de  vostre  famille 
à  plusieurs  siècles.  .  ."  Montaigne,  Oeuvres  Complètes  (Paris:  Editions  de  la  Pléiade,  1967), 
p.  148. 

15  Voir  Serge  Hutin,  Les  Gnostiques  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1959),  p.  102. 

16  Le  Pimandre,  p.  1. 

17  Jean  de  Champaignac  dans  ^di  Physique  Françoise  (Bordeaux:  Simon  Millanges,  1595),  pp. 
1-2,  parlera  également  en  faveur  d'une  philosophie  naturelle  qui  nous  guide  vers  la  connais- 
sance du  monde  spirituel:  "Et  même  la  Théologie  en  tire  de  tres-pertinantes  demonstrations, 
pour  cognoistre  Dieu,  et  interpreter  plusieurs  articles  de  nostre  foy  par  la  conferance  d'un 
axiome  à  l'autre  :  et  se  deffend  contre  les  calomnies  des  infidèles,  leur  monstrant  que  la  lumière 
de  nostre  foy  ne  decline  en  rien  de  la  lumière  de  nostre  raison:  qu'elles  sont  tellement  con- 
formes l'une  à  l'autre,  qu'elles  peuvent  tousjours  estre  appuiees  l'une  par  l'autre." 

18  Voir  Henri  Busson,  Le  Rationalisme  dans  la  littérature  française  de  la  Renaissance  (Paris: 
Librairie  Vrin,  1957),  pp.  561-600. 

19  "Mercure  Trismegiste  a  esté  long  temps  avant  Moyse,  et  plus  ancien  qu'Abraham:  car  par  le 
dire  de  Suidas,  Mercure  estoit  du  temps  du  premier  Pharao"  (Saint  Marc,  Pimandre,  1579, 
[sans  pagination,  p.  16]). 

20  Voir  D.  Petau,  Theologicorum  DogmatumiFsnis:  1644),  pp.  8-9,  pour  une  critique  de  l'emploi 
de  Mercure  Trismegiste  par  des  théologiens  catholiques,  y  compris  François  de  Candale. 

21  François  de  Foix  se  réfère  probablement  à  l'ouvrage  suivant:  loannis  Stobaei  Eclogarum 
Libri  Duo,  interprète  Gulielmo  Cantero  (Antwerp:  Christophe  Plantin,  15 75)  où  les  dialogues 
entre  Mercure  et  son  fils  Tat  sont  compris  dans  Eglogae  Physicae,  Lib.  1.  Candale  les  cite  à 
la  page  649  de  son  édition  de  1579,  les  rattachant  à  la  suite  du  quatorzième  chapitre. 

22  Voir  R.  Reitzenste'm,  Poimandres:  Studien  zur  Griechisch-Àgyptischen  und  Fruhchristlichen 
Literatur  (Leipzig:  1904),  p.  321. 

23  Voir  A.J.  Festugière,  La  Révélation  d'Hermès  Trismegiste,  tome  II,  Le  Dieu  Cosmique  (Paris: 
1949),  Préface,  X. 

24  Voir  le  Pimandre,  pp.  35,  87,  88,  563,  566. 

25  Voir  Hutin,  p.  13. 

26  Pour  la  conception  du  "Logos",  voir  le  Dictionnaire  de  Théologie  Catholique  V,  2®  partie 
(1967),  cols.  2379-80. 

27  Voir  George  Pacard,  Théologie  Naturelle  (Niort:  1606),  passim.  Au  sujet  de  la  Trinité,  il  dira 
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comme  François  de  Foix:  "Maintenant  il  nous  faut  monstrer  que  le  mystère  de  caste  sainte 
Trinité  n'a  pas  esté  du  tout  incogneu  aux  Gentils,  ains  plustost  que  des  tous  temps  les  Philo- 
sophes, et  autres  en  ont  fait  mention,  et  de  siècle  en  siècle  certains  mémoriaux  en  sont  parvenus 
des  premiers  aux  derniers.  .  .  .  Apres  suit  Mercure.  .  .qui  fut  surnommé  Trismegiste  pour 
avoir  confessé  la  Trinité,  comme  veut  Suidas.  .  .Icelui  en  plusieurs  endroits  fait  mention  de 
la  trinité  des  personnes,  et  comme  dit  Lactance  il  a  trouvé  presque  toute  la  vérité.  .  ."  pp. 
247-249.  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  dans  De  la  vérité  de  la  Religion  Chrestienne  (Anvers:  1581), 
p.  95-100,  cite  Mercure  Trismegiste  pour  prouver  sa  thèse  que  l'ancienne  philosophie  consent 
à  la  doctrine  de  la  Trinité. 

28  "Et  ceste  essence  nommée  l'âme  de  l'univers,  le  jamais,  ou  bien  nature  universele,  a  un  autre 
operateur  soubz  elle.  .  .qui  est  le  monde"  (Pimandre,  p.  475). 

29  "ce  nonobstant,  il  est  gamy  par  dessus  toutes  creatures,  de  l'intelligence,  et  autres  vertus 
divines,  desquelles  l'usage  est  commis  à  la  discretion,  et  liberal  arbitre  de  sa  volonté,  qui 
n'est  subiecte  à  la  destinée"  (Pimandre,  p.  18). 

30  Voir  le  Pimandre  pp.  271,351. 

31  Pimandre,  p.  269. 

32  Voir  D.P.  Walker,  772e  Ancient  Theology  (London:  Duckworth,  1972),  pour  une  étude  des 
théologiens  catholiques  et  protestants  syncrétistes. 

33  Pontus  de  Tyard,  Deux  discours  de  la  nature  du  monde  et  de  ses  parties  (Paris:  1578).  Voir 
Frances  A.  Yates,  The  French  Academies  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (London,  1947;  rpt. 
Nendeln:  Kraus,  1973),  pp.  88-94  pour  une  analyse  du  syncrétisme  religieux  de  Pontus  de 
Tyard. 

34  Vous  appelez  divins  les  deux  où  je  veux  prendre 
Ces  axiomes  vrais:  oyez  chanter  Pymandre, 
Apprenez  dessous  lui  les  secrets  qu'il  apprend 

De  Mercure,  par  vous  nommé  trois  fois  très  grand. 
Agrippa  d'Aubigné,  Les  Tragiques,  Liv.  VII,  479-482  dans  l'édition  de  la  Pléiade  de  ses 
Oeuvres  (Paris:  GaUimard,  1969),  p.  226. 

Le  poète  Agrippa  d'Aubigné  avait  rendu  visite  à  François  de  Foix  dans  son  château  de  Cadillac 
en  1581.  Voir  Jean  Plattard,  "Sur  une  Source  des  Tragiques,  Le  Pimandre,"  Mélanges  Paul 
Laumonier  (Paris:  1935),  pp.  355-359.  Plattard  conjecture  que  ce  fut  le  livre  de  Foix  de 
Candale  qui  attira  l'attention  d'Agrippa  d'Aubigné  sur  le  Pimandre. 

35  James  Hastings,  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (Edinburgh:  1913),  VI,  627.  Il  cite 
J.A.  VdAincim,  Bibliotheca  Graeca  (Hamburg:  1790-1809). 

36  "Quamobrem,  longe  satius,  et  christianis  hominibus  consultus,  et  utilius  longe  futurum  esse, 
si  Hermetis  dogmata,  potius  quam  Aristotelica,  quae  ubique;  magna  scatent  impie tate  in 
scholis  publicis,  et  monachorum  Aristoteli  nimium  addictorum  coenobiis,  aliquando  legantur" 
(Patrizzi,  préface,  p.  3  verso). 

37  Voir  Frances  Yates,  Giordano  Bruno  and  the  Hermetic  Tradition,  pp.  181-184. 

38  Isaac  Casaubon,  De  rebus  sacris  et  ecclesiasticis  exercitationes  XVI  Ad  Cardinalis  Baronii 
Prolegomena  in  Annales  (London:  1614). 

39  Nous  remarquons  que  l'édition  gréco-latine  de  Foix  de  Candale  fut  réimprimée  en  1630  à 
Paris  au  milieu  de  la  grande  controverse  entre  Fludd  et  Mersenne.  Gassendi,  venant  à  l'aide  de 
Mersenne,  publia  en  1630  son  Petri  Gassendi  theologi  epistolica  exercitatio,  in  qua  Principia 
Philosophiae  Robert  Fluddi  Medici  reteguntur;  et  ad  récentes  illius  Libros,  adversus  R.P.F. 
Marinum  Mersennum  Ordinis  Minimorum  Sancti  Francisci  de  Paula  scriptos  respondetur. 

40  Voir  Dagens,  "Le  commentaire  du  Pimandre,"  p.  24.  Cependant,  l'exemplaire  du  Pimandre 
que  possède  la  Bibliothèque  nationale  de  Londres  est  presque  illisible  à  cause  des  annotations 
nombreuses,  et  il  est  difficile  d'estimer  au  juste  l'influence  précise  de  François  de  Foix.  Pour 
une  analyse  très  fouillée  de  sa  pensée  religieuse,  nous  renvoyons  le  lecteur  à  l'admirable 
thèse  de  Jeanne  Ellen  Harrie,  chapitre  III,  bien  que  l'optique  en  soit  différente  de  la  nôtre. 

41  Voir  le  Dictionnaire  Théologique  Catholique,  vol.  XII,  col.  2297. 
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Art  historians  often  attribute  to  Protestantism  the  decHne  of  the  visual 
arts  after  the  first  third  of  the  16th  century  in  German  speaking  countries. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  Gruenewald,  clearly  in  sympathy  with  Protestan- 
tism, ceased  to  paint  in  his  final  years,  supposedly  fearful  of  Catholic 
persecution.  Holbein,  a  reluctant  follower  of  the  new  creed,  is  said  to 
have  emigrated  to  England  in  protest  against  Swiss  iconoclasm.^  Such 
statements  are  generalizing  half-truths  and  might  be  countered  by  men- 
tioning Hans  Baldung  whose  career  continued  to  blossom  in  Strasbourg 
or  the  elder  Lucas  Cranach  who  painted,  in  1552,  thirty-two  pictures  of 
which  thirteen  were  of  religious  subject  matter.^  It  is  also  worth  remem- 
bering that  the  Catholic  Rhineland,  Bavaria,  Austria  and  Silesia  suffered 
a  similar  decline  in  artistic  production.  The  stimulus  provided  by  the 
Tridentinum  for  religious  art  led  to  an  immediate  efflorescence  in  Italy 
and  Spain  with  the  Southern  Netherlands  following  slightly  later,  but 
its  effects  on  Germany  are  not  manifest  before  the  18th  century.  Thus, 
the  claim  that  Protestantism  was  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  thriving 
of  the  representational  arts  there  must  be  viewed  with  caution,  especially 
vAïQTï  the  relationship  is  simplistically  regarded  as  one  of  cause-and-effect.^ 
While  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Reformation  is  a  codeterminant  in  the 
decline  of  German  art,  the  social,  economic  and  poHtical  conditions  that 
are  responsible  for  the  general  malaise  of  the  century  and  the  resulting 
Thirty  Years'  War  contributed  far  more  to  the  strangling  of  artistic 
productivity.  For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  Reformation 
vis-à-vis  the  visual  arts  one  has  to  look  at  the  attitudes  of  its  key  pro- 
moters, specifically  Luther. 

From  the  available  evidence  it  can  be  confidently  said  that  Protestants 
rarely  objected  in  principle  to  the  presence  of  art  in  religious  life  -  the 
flowering  of  graphic  arts  and  church  music,  much  promoted  by  both 
Zwingli  and  Luther,  indicates  that  much.  Also,  the  prohibitive  and  des- 

*  An  earlier  verison  of  this  paper  was  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society 
for  Renaissance  Studies /Société  Canadienne  d'Etudes  de  la  Renaissance  on  May  2,  1979,  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  at  Saskatoon. 
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tructive  effects  of  reforming  zeal  and  radicalism  remained  quite  limited 
in  Germany.  The  white-washed  im ageless  interior  of  the  Reformation 
church  in  Germany  is  more  fable  than  fact.  Pre-Reformation  Gothic 
altarpieces  continued  to  be  used  in  Protestant  churches,  although  some- 
times their  iconography  was  slightly  adapted,  their  position  changed  in 
keeping  with  the  new  doctrine."*  It  seems  obvious  that  the  Lutheran 
church  was  far  more  lenient  with  pictures  than  the  Reformed  churches, 
considering  the  far  more  radical  attitudes  of  the  Swiss  and  Netherlandish 
Reformers.  Yet,  even  in  some  relatively  recent  pronouncements  on  the 
problem,  Luther  remains  the  enemy  of  images.  Ruestow  perpetuates  this 
view,  and  it  is  downright  puzzling  to  note  that  he  uses  the  well-known 
Erasmian  phrase  of  the  "Lutherana  Tragoedia  Artis"  out  of  context  as 
title  for  his  controversial  article.^  The  fact  is  that,  notwithstanding  all 
their  intellectual  and  spiritual  differences,  both  men  show  considerable 
agreement  in  the  image  question.  In  a  letter  to  John  Vegaraof  24March, 
1529,  Erasmus  gives  vent  to  criticism  of  the  radical  "idolomachy," 
and  in  De  amabile  Ecclesiae  concordia  he  speaks  of  the  usefulness  of 
religious  art  : 

.  .  .this  silent  poetry  (i.e.  sculpture  and  painting)  can  at  times  have  a 
stronger  effect  on  human  emotions  than  a  man,  even  an  eloquent  one, 
could  ever  achieve  by  words.  If  only  all  the  walls  in  all  the  churches  were 
to  show  the  life  of  Christ  in  a  becoming  fashion.^ 

And  in  Luther's  Wider  die  himmlischen  Propheten,  von  den  Bildern  und 
Sakramenten,  the  key  treatise  stating  his  personal  and  theological  views 
on  the  iconoclastic  activities  of  the  Karlstad t  group,  one  reads  the 
following  : 

I  wish  to  God,  I  could  persuade  the  lords  and  the  rich  to  have  the  whole 
Bible  painted  inside  and  out  on  their  houses  for  everyone  to  see;  that 
would  be  a  Christian  deed.  I  am  also  certain  that  God  wants  one  to  hear 
and  read  his  works,  above  all  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  But  if  I  hear  and 
think  about  it,  I  find  it  impossible  not  to  form  an  image  of  it  in  my  heart. ^ 

Equally  similar  are  both  men's  thoughts  on  the  veneration  and  cult  of 
images  in  the  churches,  which  is  the  stand  taken  by  most  humanists.^ 

Zwingli  too  inveighed  against  the  rampant  misuse  of  images  in  the 
Catholic  church,  but  not  before,  it  seems,  the  1523  talks  on  images  and 
the  Mass,  whereas  Luther's  first  pronouncements  date  back  to  1518. 
Zwingli  had  then  decided  that  none  must  be  retained  in  the  churches  and 
he  never  changed  his  mind  on  this  point,  not  even  in  the  light  of  the 
most  radical  manifestations  of  Bilderstunn  in  Zurich  and  Basel.  Most  of 
his  thoughts  on  the  image  question  —  and  they  are  rather  rigid  and  un- 
changing —  are  found  in  De  vera  et  falsa  religione  of  1525.^  Although 
he  is  clearly  more  on  the  side  of  the  Bildersturmer  than  that  of  the 
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Bilderschirmer,  he  does  speak  against  all  rash  and  revolutionary  activities. 
First,  the  true  faith  and  the  contemptibility  of  so-called  holy  images  have 
to  be  preached;  only  then  should  they  be  removed  and  in  an  orderly 
fashion  prescribed  by  the  civic  authorities.  Also,  he  deems  it  "blame- 
worthy nonsense"  to  condemn  and  destroy  all  images  without  distinction. 
There  are,  after  all,  subjects  that  are  represented  "in  Geschichtswyss." 
that  is  historically,  which  should  not  arouse  people  to  honour  them  in- 
ordinately. However,  given  the  nature  of  man,  he  is  always  in  danger  of 
worshipping  an  image  placed  in  the  house  of  worship  (a  statue  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  market  place  is  fine,  but  when  in  a  church,  it  should  be 
destroyed).  So,  to  prevent  the  sin  of  idolatry,  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
images,  as  one  would  prevent  the  boys  from  sitting  around  with  the  girls 
too  long.  From  a  somewhat  narrow  moral  point  of  view,  Zwingli  also 
objects  to  whorish  depictions  of  Mary  Magdalen,  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
painted  with  bared  breast,  to  naked  Sebastians  and  the  like.  Theologi- 
cally, he  defends  the  complete  prohibition  of  images  by  referring  not 
only  to  the  first  and  second  Commandments  (which,  it  was  argued  by 
others,  were  law  to  the  Jews  and  not  to  Christians)  but  also  to  numerous 
passages  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  October  1524,  after  he  had  been  expelled  from  Wittenberg,  Andreas 
Bodenstein  of  Karlstadt  visited  Strasbourg  to  confer  with  the  reformers 
there.  They  subsequently  wrote  to  Zwingli  and  Luther,  asking  both  men 
for  guidance  on  the  sacrament  of  the  Last  Supper,  infant  baptism  and 
the  use  of  images  in  worship.  Zwingli's  answer,  addressed  to  Bucer, 
argues  earnestly  against  images  in  the  house  of  God,  for  they  appeal 
solely  to  the  senses  ("solum  sensum  moveant")  and  take  man  away  from 
God.  Only  the  word  can  reveal  the  essence  of  God,  and  he  is  afraid  that 
"quantum  sensui  tribueris,  tantum  spiritui  detraxeris."^°  Luther  puts 
more  trust  in  human  nature  than  ZwingU  in  his  answer  contained  in  the 
Letter  to  the  Christians  at  Strasbourg  in  Opposition  to  the  Fanatic 
Spirit:  "Paul  says  (1  Cor.  8:4),  'We  know  that  "an  idol  has  no  real 
existence.'"  If  so,  why  then  should  the  Christian  conscience  be  ensnared 
and  tortured  on  account  of  something  that  has  no  reahty?"^^  And,  if 
man  is  taught  that  worship  of  images  is  sin,  "He  will  have  pictures  painted 
on  the  walls  only  because  he  likes  them  or  for  decoration  or  some  other 
reason  that  does  not  involve  sin."^^ 

Although  both  Reformers  share  much  in  their  opposition  to  the  insti- 
tutionahzed  abuse  of  images,  Luther  already  partially  defends  them 
before  Zwingli  first  mentions  them,  challenged  by  Karlstadt's  and  his 
followers'  iconoclastic  activities  in  Wittenberg. ^^  In  answer  to  them 
Luther  wrote  the  Eight  Sermons  at  Wittenberg  (dating  to  1522)  and  the 
already  quoted  polemic  treatise  Against  the  Heavenly  Prophets  in  the 
Matter  of  Images  and  Sacraments,  1525.^"*  These  two  works  are  the 
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central  documents  for  the  examination  of  his  attitude  in  the  contro- 
versy over  the  images  and  most  of  the  following  quotations  refer  to 
them.  Dispersed  statements  on  the  subject  also  appear  in  the  Letters, 
Sermons,  the  Large  Catechism,  the  Magnificat  and  the  Tischreden. 
Already  in  the  Decem  praecepta  of  1518  and  in  some  early  sermons 
Luther  declares  himself  vehemently  against  belief  in  the  healing  powers 
of  rehcs  and  saints  in  Churches,  and  compares  it  to  the  sinful  veneration 
of  idols  in  the  Old  Testament. ^^  Yet,  neither  the  issues  raised  by  Jewish 
idolatry  nor  those  of  the  Byzantine  iconoclastic  controversy  seem  to 
concern  him  very  much.  Indeed,  he  trusts  that  —  at  least  in  Wittenberg — 
people  are  sufficiently  educated  in  the  true  faith  not  to  take  the  Cruci- 
fixus  for  the  Lord,  not  to  worship  wood  and  stone. ^^  The  real  danger  in 
Luther's  eyes  is  the  Catholics'  illusionary  notion  that  the  presentation  of 
altarpieces  and  statues,  the  foundation  of  churches,  will  secure  favours 
from  God  or  even  salvation.  This  erroneous  Heilsglaube  of  which  the 
papists  are  full,  he  says,  constitutes  the  most  deplorable  abuse  of  images, 
an  abuse  from  which  princes  and  high  church  officials  are  not  exempt: 
"Do  you  think  the  Duke  Frederick  (III,  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony), 
the  bishop  of  Halle  (Albrecht  of  Hohenzollern,  archbishop  of  Mainz  and 
Magdeburg)  and  others  would  have  dragged  so  many  silver  images  into 
the  churches,  if  they  thought  it  counted  for  nothing  before  God?"^'' 
Incidentally,  Luther's  valid  and  courageous  criticism  of  his  greatest 
benefactor  and  protector,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  could  be  extended  to 
include  the  Duke's  belief  in  the  power  of  the  saints.  One  piece  of  evidence 
for  this  is  the  well-known  Dresden  Altarpiece  by  Durer,  the  wings  of 
which  (c.1504)  represent  Saints  Sebastian  and  Anthony,  whose  apotro- 
paeic  powers  Frederick  sought  in  his  phobic  fear  of  the  plague. ^^  In 
sum,  the  abusive  act  is  image  presentation  with  the  hope  of  rendering 
service  to  God  and/or  seeking  absolution  from  wrongdoing,  which,  of 
course,  parallels  the  purchase  of  indulgences  and  is  totally  incompatible 
with  their  justification  theology. 

There  is  another  group  of  images  that  Luther  does  want  to  see  abolished 
because  he  considers  them  blasphemous.  Examples  are:  The  Virgin  Mary 
as  Mater  mediatrix  between  man  and  Christ  in  representations  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  Mary  nourishing  a  kneeling  donor  with  milk  spurting 
from  her  breast,  bleeding  crucifixes  and  other  "coarse  nonsense."  ^^  "To 
ensnare  the  conscience  with  laws  in  this  matter  is  death  for  the  soul."^® 
In  the  light  of  Luther's  justification  by  faith  alone  such  images  are 
idolatrous  and  therefore  intolerable. 

However  —  and  here  Luther  differs  markedly  and  emphatically  from 
Zwingli  and  most  other  reformers  —  the  abuse  of  images  should  not 
annihilate  their  use;  wherefore  a  law  to  remove  all  of  them  from  the 
houses  of  God  is  wrong.  Further,  by  making  laws  against  images,  the 
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enemies  of  images  forbid  what  God  has  not  forbidden.  And  in  diminish- 
ing the  freedom  of  Christians  by  such  prohibitive  measures  the  image 
breakers  are  no  better  than  the  Pope.  ReHgious  images  per  se,  he  says  in 
the  Eight  Sermons  at  Wittenberg,  "are  neither  here  nor  there,  neither 
evil  nor  good."  There  may  be  people  who  hold  no  wrong  opinion  of  them 
and  to  whom  they  may  be  useful.  Besides  "we  must  not  condemn  any- 
thing because  it  is  abused.  .  .  .  there  are  many  people  who  worship  the 
sun  and  the  stars.  Therefore  we  propose  to  rush  in  and  pull  the  sun  and 
the  stars  from  the  skies.  No,  we  had  better  let  it  be.  Again,  wine  and 
women  bring  many  a  man  to  misery  and  make  a  fool  of  him;  so  we  kill 
all  the  women  and  pour  out  all  the  wine.  .  .  .  Indeed,  if  we  want  to  drive 
away  our  worst  enemy.  .  .  we  shall  have  to  kill  ourselves,  for  we  have  no 
greater  enemy  than  our  own  heart. "^^  But  man  is  born  with  heart  and 
senses,  and  if  those  are  attached  to  images  in  ignorance,  Luther  writes 
to  Leopold  zu  Stolberg,^^  it  will  not  do  to  remove  the  objects  from  their 
view.  Rather  one  must  educate  their  hearts  to  the  true  faith  through  the 
unadultered  word  of  God.  And  again  he  writes,  "I  approached  the  task 
of  destroying  images  by  first  tearing  them  out  of  the  hearts  through 
God's  word.  .  .  .  For  when  they  are  no  longer  in  the  heart,  they  can  do 
no  harm  when  seen  with  the  eyes.  .  .  .  Images  for  memorial  and  witness 
such  as  crucifixes  and  images  of  saints  are  to  be  tolerated. "^^ 

The  treatise  Against  the  Heavenly  Prophets  (from  which  this  last 
quotation  is  taken)  reaffirms  what  is  said  in  the  Invocavit  sermons.  Only 
Luther's  attitude  to  the  images  now  changes  from  a  merely  defensive  to 
a  strongly  apologetic  one.  And  in  his  persuasive  justification  of  the  per- 
missibihty  of,  and  even  the  right  to  images,  he  speaks  as  theologian, 
compassionate  pastor,  pedagogue  and  concerned  human  being,  all  in  one. 
He  repeatedly  urges  tolerance  with  the  weak  who  might  use  images 
wrongly,  with  the  simple  folk  who,  like  children,  cannot  be  taught  by 
word  alone  but  need  Merkbilder.  In  recognition  of  the  pedagogical  value 
of  the  representational  arts  he  endorses  the  principle  of  the  Thomistic 
formula  of  their  threefold  function.  Especially  useful  are  "images  and 
pictures  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  good  histories. "^^  In  this 
connection  Luther's  keen  interest  in  Bible  illustration  should  not  go 
unmentioned  —  those  in  his  own  translations  make  for  interesting  study! 
He  seems  to  have  dreamed  of  a  'reformed'  biblia  rudium;  he  even  made 
sketches  for  the  kind  of  illustration  he  envisioned  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  corrector  from  the  Lufft  publishing  house  that  printed 
Luther's  Bible  translations.^^  His  insistence  was  on  simple,  correct  illus- 
tration of  the  text,  the  elimination  of  all  symbolic  and  extraneous  matter. 
It  should  not  surprise  that,  in  line  with  Protestant  dogma,  his  criticism 
was  particularly  directed  against  the  traditional  depiction  of  the  Last 
Judgment:  Mary  was  not  to  appear  as  intercessor,  Christ  should  not  be 
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shown  as  the  fierce  judge,  there  should  be  no  emphasis  on  his  wounds. 
Also,  the  devil  in  the  guise  of  an  unnatural  monster  would  be  far  less 
instructive  than  his  image  as  a  fallen  man.^^  Clearly,  Luther  views  book 
illustration  as  being  in  the  service  of  evangelization. 

When  considering  Luther's  attitude  toward  images  one  must  not  over- 
look his  natural  inclination  toward  the  pictorial.  It  is  part  of  his  genius 
that  he  was  an  "Augen-  und  Ohrenmensch,"  says  Heinrich  Bornkamm, 
drawing  attention  to  his  highly  developed  acoustic  and  visual  sense,  both 
of  which  render  his  writing  style  so  eminently  perceptual  and  vivid,  just 
as  they  make  him  appreciate  the  pictorial  quality  of  biblical  language.^*^ 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  pictures  (painted  by  words)  in  those  books, 
both  of  God,  the  angels,  man  and  animals.  .  .  Pictures  contained  in  these 
books  we  would  paint  on  walls  for  the  sake  of  remembrance  and  better 
understanding  since  they  do  no  more  harm  on  walls  than  in  books. 

The  following  example  may  stand  for  the  richness  and  forcefulness 
of  visual  images  in  his  own  style. 

For  whether  I  will  or  not,  when  I  hear  of  Christ,  an  image  of  a  man 
hanging  on  the  cross  takes  form  in  my  heart,  just  as  the  reflection  of 
my  face  naturally  appears  in  the  water  when  I  look  into  it.  If  it  is  not 
a  sin  but  good  to  have  an  image  of  Christ  in  my  heart,  why  should  it  be 
a  sin  to  have  it  in  my  eyes?  ^^ 

But  in  Luther's  perception  hearing  and  seeing  complement  and  mutually 
reinforce  each  other.  When  he  beholds  an  image  of  the  Crucified,  it  seems 
to  want  to  say  to  him  Venite  ad  me  omnes.'  In  one  of  the  Tischreden 
of  1532  he  remarks,  pointing  to  a  Madonna  picture  on  the  wall,  "The 
baby  Jesus  sleeps  in  the  arm  of  His  mother.  Once  woken  up,  he  will 
surely  ask  us  what  we  did  and  how  we  lived. "^^  Of  course,  the  Word  is 
of  prime  importance  in  Luther's  revelation  theology,  but  image  and  'sign' 
are  also  inextricably  bound  up  with  it.  He  knows  that  the  Word  can 
never  be  experienced  and  understood  without  the  engagement  of  the 
senses,  for  "we  are  only  poor  creatures  and  therefore  need  (and  make  in 
our  minds)  images  for  comprehension."  However,  instead  of  fighting 
human  nature  as  Zwingh  and  other  reformers  do,  he  draws  different 
conclusions.  With  his  characteristic,  profound  love  for  God's  creation 
Luther  argues  that  human  nature  is  God-given  and  as  such  cannot  be  sin. 
Moreover,  God  came  to  man  through  Christ  and  revealed  himself  in  the 
concrete  world  of  the  senses  in  order  that  "we  should  not  complain,  we 
could  not  find  him."  Thus,  it  must  be  considered  as  ordained  by  God 
that  "ears  should  not  hear  alone  but  also  see  with  eyes."^°  The  implica- 
tion in  this  phrase  from  a  sermon  is  —  it  hardly  needs  mentioning  — 
Luther's  lifelong  tenet  that  in  the  learning  of  God's  truth  the  eye  is  the 
servant  of  the  ear,  the  image  the  handmaiden  of  the  word.  These 
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thoughts,  although  partly  based  on  the  Byzantine  defence  of  images, 
are  unique  to  Luther's  theology  and  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
in  his  justification  of  religious  images. 

From  this  cursory  examination  of  statements  on  images  in  Luther's 
works,  a  number  of  observations  emerge.  1 .  Among  the  spokesmen  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  he  displays  the  most  positive  attitude  to- 
wards religious  art.  His  only  serious  reservation  is  the  donation  of  images 
with  the  aim  of  winning  favour  before  God.  This  is  a  point  that  had  not 
been  made  by  earlier  critics  of  images.  2.  While  Zwingli  and  Calvin  are 
pessimistic  and  afraid  of  the  misuse  of  images  Luther  —  concurrent  with 
the  growing  consolidation  of  his  Reformation  theology  —  becomes  more 
optimistic  and  confident  that  man's  education  to  the  true  faith  through 
the  Word  can  be  furthered  and  supported  by  images,  provided  they  are 
of  an  evangehcal  character.  This  psychological  approach  to  the  problem 
is  also  new. 

The  art  historian  inquiring  into  Luther's  attitude  toward  the  visual 
arts  must  next  ask  the  question:  Has  Luther  had  a  tangible  and  specific 
impact  on  the  representational  arts;  in  other  words,  has  the  reformer 
reformed  the  images?  I  believe  the  answer  to  be  in  the  affirmative.  In  the 
first  place  Luther  is,  of  course,  a  party  to  the  Reformation  crusade  against 
cult  images,  the  Olgotzen  or  idols  in  oil,  as  Karlstadt  calls  them  in  his 
treatise  Von  Abthun  der  Bilder  of  1522.  We  heard  before  of  Luther's 
objection  to  bleeding  crucifixes  and  certain  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  meant  naturally  the  demise  of  a  whole  range  of  religious  subject 
matter  and  its  restriction  to  christological  and  eschatological  themes,  in 
the  churches  at  least.  Yet,  where  most  reformers  condemn  all  mariolo- 
gical  representations,  Luther  does  not.  In  a  most  interesting  passage  from 
the  Magnificat  of  1521,^^  he  suggests  practically  how  to  depict  the 
"blessed  Virgin"  by  saying  that  portraying  her  as  a  lofty,  beautiful 
Queen  of  Heaven  in  whom  nothing  despicable  can  be  found  would  con- 
trast her  with  us  instead  of  with  God,  and  thus  "deprive  us  of  her 
example"  as  the  humble,  lowly  and  self-effacing  mother  of  the  Lord. 
Northern  painters  have  heeded  the  message  ever  since  by  depicting  her 
patently  unbeautiful.  In  this  case  Luther  was  instrumental  in  modifying 
traditional  iconography.  When  Durer  in  his  latest  woodcut  of  the  Last 
Supper  (fig.  1)  replaces  the  paschal  Lamb  with  an  over-size  chalice  and 
adds  an  equally  prominent  paten  to  the  composition,  the  change  is 
clearly  due  to  Luther's  explanation  of  the  Holy  Mass  not  as  a  sacrifice 
but  as  a  sacramental  promise  of  Redemption.  More  indirectly,  his  influ- 
ence can  be  seen  in  the  introduction  of  hitherto  neglected  iconographical 
subject  matter  such  as  Christ  Blessing  the  Children,^'^  which  most 
certainly  results  from  the  controversy  over  infant  baptism.  One  might 
also  think  of  his  Taufbuchlein,  1526.  Themes  like  Christ  and  the  Adul- 
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Fig.  I     A.  Durer,  Last  Supper,  woodcut,  1523,  London,  British  Museum 


teress,  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman,  and  the  Parables  owe  their 
sudden  popularity  primarily  to  Luther's  sermons.  A  plethora  of  Old 
Testament  subjects,  particularly  Moses,  Job,  Bathsheba  and  David,  and 
Samson  rending  the  Lion  became  favourites  in  the  1520's.  They  are,  I 
believe,  inspired  by  Luther's  illustrated  translation  and  preaching  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

It  should  not  surprise  one  —  and  would  in  fact  support  my  thesis  of 
Luther's  influence  on  the  visual  arts  —  to  find  all  these  new  themes 
treated  and  frequently  repeated  in  the  atelier  of  the  elder  Lucas  Cranach, 
Luther's  intimate  friend,  staunch  supporter,  illustrator  of  most  of  his 
books  and  creator  of  some  iconographie  innovations  that  might  be  termed 
Lutheran. ^^  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  alliance  between  Luther's 
word  and  Cranach's  images,  but  I  would  like  to  conclude  this  brief  deli- 
beration with  an  analysis  of  the  didactic  picture  he  referred  to  as  a  trostlich 
pictura.^"^  It  is  a  rare  single  woodcut  dating  to  c.1530  (Weimar,  Schloss- 
museum),  representing  very  specific  ideas  of  Man's  Fall  and  Redemption 
(fig.  2).^^  In  its  composition  Cranach  employed  the  principle  of  anti- 
thesis, a  time-honoured  device  in  didactic  representations,  found  for 
instance  in  the  Biblia  pauperum  or,  closer  to  our  topic,  in  the  Cranach 
illustrated  Passional  Christi  und Antichristi  of  1 52 1 .  The  design  is  divided 
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by  a  tall  tree,  with  dry  branches  to  the  left,  "green"  ones  to  the  right, 
as  indicated  by  the  foliage.  Beneath  it,  Moses,  surrounded  by  Prophets, 
points  to  the  Law.  Further  left,  a  naked  man,  fallen  into  sin  like  the  first 
parents  in  the  background,  is  pushed  toward  flaming  hell  by  Death  and 
Devil.  Up  above  the  Lord  sits  in  Judgment  with  Mary  and  John  as  inter- 
cessors —  one  recalls  that  Luther  declared  himself  against  such  a  devo- 
tional image  on  theological  grounds.  However,  here  it  is  part  of  the 
teaching  and  appears  on  the  left  side,  an  old  convention  for  the  wrong 
or  bad  side.  At  the  right  an  upright,  praying  man  is  shown  the  Crucified 
and  the  Lamb  by  John  the  Baptist.  A  stream  of  blood  from  Christ's  side- 
wound  gushes  forth,  propelling  the  dove,  and  flows  down  upon  the  man. 
In  the  lower  right  Jesus  stabs  death  and  devil  as  he  stands  on  them.  The 
mystery  of  the  incarnation  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer,  the  Annun- 
ciation to  the  Shepherds  and  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  background 
(associated  with  the  Crucifix  as  préfiguration)  complete  the  imagery. 

This  woodcut  had  been  called  Fall  and  Redemption,  until  at  a  recent 
Cranach-Exhibition  in  Basel  it  was  given  an  appropriate  title:  The  Justi- 
fication of  the  Sinner  Before  the  Law  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  Faith.  ^^ 
Indeed,  in  this  sheet  Cranach  translates  the  justification  theology  into 
visual  terms  that  he  might  well  have  created  in  direct  consultation  with 
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Fig.  2    L.  Cranach  the  elder,  The  Justification  of  the  Sinner  before  the  Law  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  Faith, 
woodcut,  ca.  1530,  Weimar,  Schlossmuseum 
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Luther,  who  at  exactly  that  same  time  was  preparing  the  Large  Catechism. 
Support  for  this  conjecture  comes  from  the  bibhcal  texts  appended  to 
another  printing  of  the  same  woodcut  (London,  British  Museum)  and 
to  some  painted  panels.  These  texts  are  precisely  those  passages  from 
Paul  and  John  on  which  the  justification  theology  is  based.  The  blood- 
stream certainly  alludes  to  Luther's  interpretation  of  the  Sacrament  in 
the  controversy  with  Zwingli. 

Containing  hieroglyphically  and  in  a  nutshell,  as  it  were,  the  essence  \ 
of  Luther's   Redemption   teachings,   the  little   woodcut  is  indeed  a 
trostlich  pictura  and  the  Reformer  himself  appears  to  be  the  image-maker. 
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The  Erasmian  Ideal  of  Kingship,  as 
reflected  in  the  work  of  Ronsard  and 
d'Aubigné 


GWENDA  ECHARD 

In  his  treatise  Institutio  principis  Christiani,  written  in  1516,  Erasmus 
elaborated  his  conception  of  a  Christian  monarch  who  lived  and  moved 
within  a  network  of  mutual  obligations,  supporting  his  subjects  and 
being  supported  by  them,  answerable  for  his  kingly  charge  to  God  him- 
self. The  ideas  are  not  in  themselves  original,  but  they  are  voiced  with  a 
combination  of  feUcitous  expression  and  moral  indignation  that  is  unique 
to  Erasmus  and  gives  him  his  authority.  That  authority  was  to  prove  so 
durable,  on  a  philosophical  if  not  a  practical  level,  that  the  Erasmian 
ideal  of  kingship  would  be  echoed  over  the  next  century  in  the  work  of 
two  poets  as  different  as  Ronsard  and  d'Aubigné.  This  ideal,  its  imagery, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  reappear,  with  variations,  in  the  work  of 
these  poets,  merit  an  examination. 

Erasmus'  particular  view  of  kingship  is,  of  course,  a  blend  of  the 
classical  and  the  Christian.  In  classical  terms  he  is  clearly  in  the  Platonic 
tradition  of  the  philosopher  king.  The  concept  of  the  learned  monarch, 
of  the  king  who  is  good  as  well  as  wise,  is  a  classical  one,  as  are  the 
notions  of  the  king  as  the  earthly  counterpart  of  God  in  His  universe  or 
of  the  king  as  a  prophet  of  God.  In  the  Institutio  Erasmus  expresses 
these  ideas  in  images,  some  of  which  go  back  to  Isocrates  and  all  of 
which  became  common  currency  in  the  Renaissance.^  There  is  animal 
imagery  —  the  king  as  lion,  as  eagle;  there  are  images  related  to  the 
elements  —  water  for  example;  there  is  imagery  of  a  cosmic  nature, 
including  the  all-pervasive  imagery  of  the  king  as  a  sun  in  the  heavens; 
there  are  those  images  belonging  to  the  world  of  men  —  the  king  as 
gardener  tending  his  kingdom,  as  helmsman  guiding  the  ship  of  state, 
as  physician  caring  for  his  people,  as  father  watching  over  his  family,  as 
shepherd  tending  his  flock.  There  is  also,  echoing  the  organic  analogy  of 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  image  of  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  body 
politic  with  the  people  as  its  members.  All  these  images  express  notions 
of  harmony  and  order,  of  a  state  of  being  in  accordance  with  both 
natural  and  divine  law.  They  all  reinforce  the  idea  of  the  importance  of 
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a  good  king  for  the  proper  functioning  of  his  kingdom  and  they  convey 
a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  moral  responsibility. 

Erasmus  however  does  more  than  reproduce  classical  notions  of  king- 
ship. His  prince  is  at  the  same  time  set  apart  from  all  men  by  his  respon- 
sibilities and  one  with  them  as  a  man  answerable  to  a  Christian  God  for 
his  actions.  In  both  his  Institutio  and  his  earlier  Enchiridion  Militis 
Christiani  of  1503,  Erasmus  stresses  the  need  for  personal  "pietas"  in 
a  prince.  As  a  private  person  he  is  bound  by  the  same  awesome  obliga- 
tions that  are  incumbent  upon  all  Christians.  Before  all  else  he  must  put 
his  inner  house  in  order,  and  for  Erasmus  the  notion  of  kingly  respon- 
sibility is  inseparable  from  his  notion  of  individual  "pietas".  A  king  is 
"the  likeness  of  God  and  his  vicar"  {Institutio,  p.  158),  is  one  who 
"moves  in  the  place  of  Christ"  {Institutio,  p.  165),  implying  a  total  com- 
mitment to  a  life  of  personal  devotion  and  service.  A  king's  glory  is  not 
to  be  measured  in  wordly  terms:  "Nothing  is  so  becoming,  so  splendid, 
so  glorious,  in  kings  as  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  Jesus,  the  King 
of  all,  who  just  as  He  was  greatest,  was  also  best"  {Enchiridion,  p.  155)^  . 
Such  a  king  will  accept  that  "The  model  in  government  is  to  be  taken 
from  God  himself  and  from  Christ  who  was  both  God  and  man"  {Insti- 
tutio, p.  183). 

When  Erasmus,  then,  writes  about  a  prince  he  does  so  from  a  perspec- 
tive coloured  by  his  evangelising  zeal.^  His  purpose  is  always  to  teach 
princes,  to  exhort  them,  to  admonish  them  when  they  fall.  If  a  prince  is 
found  wanting,  the  impHcations  for  his  kingdom  are  horrendous  inasmuch 
as  it  is  from  him  that  the  kingdom  derives  its  moral  strength.  The  prince 
has  no  less  a  task  than  to  maintain  in  the  state  an  order  that  is  as  close 
as  possible  to  that  which  existed  on  earth  before  sin  sowed  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  dissonance.  In  the  Enchiridion  Erasmus  speaks  of  the  dis- 
order created  within  the  individual  soul  when  "the  rightful  order  of 
things  having  been  disrupted,  physical  passions  try  to  dictate  to  reason 
and  reason  is  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  desires  of  the  body" 
(p.  64).  He  pursues  this  idea,  comparing  the  breast  of  man 

to  a  sort  of  factious  commonwealth  which,  consisting  of  varying  classes 
of  men  with  clashing  interests,  is  bound  to  be  shaken  by  frequent  dis- 
turbances and  commotions  unless  one  man  has  the  supremacy  of  power, 
and  unless  that  man  has  such  character  that  he  imposes  only  what  is 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  (pp.  64-65) 

While  in  a  man  reason  should  rule  over  passion,  in  a  state  the  prince 
plays  the  role  of  reason  and  unbridled  passions  are  as  "the  very  dregs  of 
the  mob"  (p.  65).  The  choice  of  a  tutor  for  such  a  prince  is  crucial, 
because  "Just  as  one  who  poisons  the  public  fountain  from  which  all 
drink  deserves  more  than  one  punishment,  so  he  is  the  most  harmful 
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who  infects  the  mind  of  the  prince  with  base  ideas,  which  later  produce 
the  destruction  of  so  many  men"  (Institutio,  p.  146).  Such  a  person 
commits  a  double  murder,  destroying  a  prince  by  taking  away  his  inte- 
grity and  thereby  also  destroying  his  state. 

To  express  the  full  magnitude  of  the  implications  of  corrupt  govern- 
ment Erasmus  reaches  for  imagery  of  a  cosmic  nature,  writing. 

No  comet,  no  dreadful  power  affects  the  progress  of  human  affairs  as 
the  Ufe  of  the  prince  grips  and  transforms  the  morals  and  character  of 
his  subjects. 

{Institutio,  p.  157) 

And  again: 

If  the  celestial  bodies  are  thrown  out  of  order  only  slightly,  or  wander 
from  their  true  course,  they  do  not  do  it  without  serious  disasters  to 
mankind,  as  we  clearly  see  manifested  in  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  same  is  true  of  great  princes.  If  they  wander  from  the  path  of  honor 
or  do  any  wrong  through  ambition,  anger  or  stupidity,  they  causç  a 
great  deal  of  misfortune  to  the  whole  world,  (p.  248) 

In  1517,  when  Erasmus  in  his  Querela  Pads  expresses  his  moral  outrage 
at  the  conduct  of  Christian  monarchs,  he  further  develops  the  ideas 
expressed  in  the  Enchiridion  and  the  Institutio.  The  overall  framework 
of  his  treatise  is  clear.  The  harmonious  order  of  the  natural  world  is 
disturbed  only  by  man  with  his  warlike  propensities.  War  is  both  un- 
natural and  sinful,  in  that  it  contravenes  the  sacramental  bonds  that 
should  bind  Christian  men  together  in  unity.  Any  prince  who  pursues 
war  is  contributing  in  a  profound  way  to  a  disordered  universe.  Such  a 
Christian  prince  is  further  guilty  of  abandoning  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  the  Querela  Pacis  unfolds  against  a  background  of  eloquent  pleading 
for  true  personal  piety  and  of  righteous  indignation  at  the  all  too  fre- 
quent sins  of  the  great.'* 

The  major  aspects  of  Erasmus'  ideas  on  kingship  are  fully  elaborated 
before  1520.  While  owing  much  to  classical  and  to  mediaeval  sources, 
they  are  distinctive  in  this  emphasis  they  place  on  "pietas"  and  are  the 
antithesis  of  a  Machiavellian  pragmatism  that  seemed  frequently  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  in  sixteenth-century  power-politics.  Erasmus  willingly 
sets  himself  up  as  the  conscience  of  princes  and  is  quite  fearless  in  calling 
the  erring  to  account. 

This  willingness  to  call  to  account  is  not  shared  by  Ronsard,  whose 
role  during  the  Wars  of  Religion  is  basically  not  that  of  a  critic  of  the 
monarchy  but  that  of  a  propagandist.^  He  expresses  his  ideas  in  images 
that  come  from  the  same  sources  as  those  of  Erasmus,  he  writes  didactic 
passages^  that  recall  the  importance  attached  by  Erasmus  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Christian  monarch,  and  yet  the  total  effect  of  his  work  is 
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quite  un-Erasmian  in  its  impact.  It  tends  in  the  main  towards  glorifying 
the  king  and  towards  inspiring  in  the  people  a  sense  of  awe  at  his  majesty. 
Ronsard  does  not  censure  kings  for  failing  their  subjects  in  any  way  —  he 
does  not,  in  fact,  envisage  the  possibility  of  such  a  failure.  Rather,  for 
whatever  personal  or  propagandising  reasons,  he  chooses  to  assume  that 
the  princes  of  whom  he  writes  are  either  young  and  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  paragons  of  virtue  or  at  the  age  of  discretion  and  models  of 
their  kind. 

Like  Erasmus,  Ronsard  uses  imagery  having  to  do  with  nature  and 
the  elements  to  stress  the  organic  relationship  between  a  prince  and  his 
kingdom,  but,  while  in  Erasmus  the  image  is  always  turned  towards 
reminding  a  prince  of  his  responsibility  towards  his  subjects,  in  Ronsard 
the  emphasis  is  upon  giving  the  reader  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  almost 
super-human  majesty  of  the  prince.  We  see,  for  example,  how  nature 
responds  to  and  becomes  animated  by  the  presence  of  her  prince  and 
takes  on  voice  to  praise  him.  François  de  France  is  told  by  a  hamadryad 
that  the  woods  and  forests  sing  his  praises,  that  all  things  that  are  green 
gladly  praise  and  boast  of  his  honours,  so  that  the  river  Loire  may 
carry  them  to  the  sea;  the  sea  in  turn  tells  them  to  the  winds;  from  the 
wind,  through  the  air,  they  rise  to  the  Heavens. "^  In  "Elégie  a  la  Magesté 
de  la  Royne  ma  maistresse",  written  in  1564,  Catherine  de  Medicis  is 
assured  that  for  her  coming  the  countryside  will  appear  at  is  most  beau- 
tiful and  while  she  is  absent  it  will  wear  widow's  weeds.  Says  Ronsard, 

Si  vous  venez,  vous  verrez  vos  allées 

Desouz  vos  pas  dTierbes  renouvellées, 

Et  voz  jardins  plus  verds  et  plus  plaisans 

Se  rejeunir  en  la  fleur  de  leur  ans; 

Ou  bien,  Madame,  ils  devriendront  stériles, 

Sans  fleurs,  sans  fruict,  mal  plaisans,  inutiles, 

Et  peu  vaudra  de  les  bien  disposer. 

Les  bien  planter,  et  bien  les  arroser: 

Le  jardinier  ne  pourra  faire  croistre 

Herbe  ne  fleur  sans  voir  l'oeil  de  leur  maistre. 

(XIII,  pp.  145-46,  11.81-89) 

Ail  nature  celebrates  the  king's  presence  and  nature  herself  in  turn  endows 
him  with  her  riches.  In  a  series  "Mascarades"  performed  at  Bar-le-Duc 
for  Charles  IX,  the  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  in  turn 
address  the  young  king.  Earth  has  given  Charles  her  beauty,  stored  up 
for  a  thousand  years;  from  the  sea  he  receives  strength  and  honour,  from 
the  air,  mastery: 

Pour  commander  au  monde  j'ay  fait  naistre 
Ce  jeune  Roy  le  plus  grand  des  humains. 

(XIII,  p.  223,  11.17-18) 
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And  as  for  fire, 

Ce  que  j'avois  de  clair  et  de  gentil, 
De  prompt,  de  vif,  de  parfait,  de  subtil, 
Je  l'ay  donné  à  Charles  Roy  de  France. 
(11.19-21) 

The  king,  nature,  and  the  elements  all  fit  into  a  pattern  of  harmony  and 
purpose.  Within  this  pattern  the  people  are  subtly  encouraged  to  admire 
their  king  and  rejoice  at  their  good  fortune. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  in  Ronsard  due  place  is  not  given  to  the 
question  of  a  prince's  moral  responsibility  and  wisdom.  When  talking  of 
a  king's  need  for  statesmanship  Ronsard  frequently  uses  the  image  of  a 
helmsman,  the  country  being  a  ship  tossed  by  tempestuous  winds, 
running  adrift,  the  king  the  wise  helmsman  guiding  the  ship  safely  to 
haven. ^  In  the  "Franciade"  in  an  extremely  curious  passage,  Charles  IX 
is  called  upon  by  a  god  to  equip  his  state  with  men  and  vessels,  and  to 
cause  it  to  walk  on  the  waves'  crest  to  those  places  where  he  is  led  by 
destiny.^  In  the  "Discours  des  Misères  de  ce  Temps,"  Ronsard  calls  on 
Catherine  de  Médicis  to  rescue  the  ship  of  state,  battered  by  hail,  rain, 
seditious  winds,  and  the  fury  of  the  heavens,  and  to  guide  it  to  port.^° 

In  lines  which  Erasmus  would  have  found  unexceptional,  Ronsard 
writes  that  a  good  prince  is  a  mirror  reflecting  the  image  of  God: 

Nature  qui  peult  tout,  dont  le  ventre  desserre 
Toutes  perfections,  ne  donne  à  nostre  terre 
Rien  si  parfaict  qu'un  Roy  modeste  et  modéré, 
Et  au  poids  de  vertu  justement  mesuré. 
Seul  entre  les  humains  il  a  peint  au  visage 
De  Dieu  le  venerable  et  redoutable  image: 
Il  en  est  le  mirouër. 

(XVIII,  pp.  16-17,  11.325-31) 

Using  the  father  image,  he  writes, 

Nostre  Prince  est  bon,  tres-juste  et  tres-chrestien, 
Qui  fera  toujours  bien  s'on  le  conseille  bien, 
Seul  bon  père  et  bon  Roy  de  sa  France  loyale. 

(XVIII,  p.  104,  11.187-89) 

Through  his  use  of  sun  imagery  he  conveys  a  sense  of  both  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  the  king  and  also  of  his  moral  function  as  one  who  dissipates 
the  forces  of  darkness. ^^ 

Perhaps  the  difference  between  Erasmus  and  Ronsard  emerges  most 
clearly  if  we  consider  their  points  of  view  as  observers.  Ronsard  sees  the 
splendour  and  panoply  that  surround  a  king.  He  describes  them  in  a  way 
that  is  calculated  to  capture  the  attention  of  the  populace,  to  heighten 
their  sense  of  admiration  and  awe  for  this  almost  super-human  being. 
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He  draws  heavily  on  analogies  with  the  gods  of  classical  mythology  in 
creating  his  chosen  effects.*^  In  fact  he  turns  far  more  frequently  to 
classical  mythology  than  to  Christian  tradition  for  his  imagery.  He  con- 
sciously creates  an  extremely  favourable  picture  of  a  succession  of  noble, 
worthy,  albeit  young,  kings,  surpassing  in  wisdom  and  power  the  rulers 
of  classical  antiquity  and  surpassing  also  in  glory  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
of  Rome.  Erasmus  on  the  other  hand  sees  the  richness  and  ceremony  of 
a  king's  court  but  chooses  not  to  describe  it  at  length.  His  is  the  attitude 
of  the  moral  observer.  In  the  Institutio  he  writes, 

The  prince  should  leam  to  philosophize  about  those  very  decorations 
with  which  he  is  adorned.  What  does  the  anointing  of  the  king  mean, 
unless  the  greatest  mildness  of  spirit?  What  significance  has  the  crown 
on  his  head,  if  not  wisdom  that  is  absolute?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
collar  of  plaited  gold  around  his  neck,  except  the  union  and  harmony 
of  all  virtues?  What  is  symbolised  by  the  bright  rays  of  gems  shining 
with  many  colors,  if  not  the  highest  degree  of  virtue  and  that  whatever 
is  honorable  ought  to  be  found  in  a  special  degree  in  the  prince?  What 
does  the  rich  purple  mean,  except  an  ardent  love  toward  his  subjects? 
What  do  his  various  decorations  mean,  except  that  he  should  either 
equal  or  exceed  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  ancestors?  What  is  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  sword  that  is  carried  before  him,  unless  that  his  country 
ought  to  be  safe  under  the  protection  of  this  man,  safe  both  from  out- 
side enemies  and  those  within. 

{Institutio,  p.  187) 

While  in  his  "Institution  pour  TAdolescence  du  Roy  Tres-Chrestien 
Charles  IX  de  ce  nom"  Ronsard  counsels  moderation  in  dress  — 

Ne  vous  monstres  jamais  pompeusement  vestu, 
L'habillement  des  Roys  est  la  seule  vertu: 
Que  votre  corps  reluise  en  vertus  glorieuses. 
Et  non  pas  vos  habits  de  perles  précieuses. 

(XI,  p.  12,  11.163-66) 

—  the  totality  of  his  work  gives  an  image  of  kingly  majesty  and  pomp 
beautifully  evoked  in  the  opening  lines  of  a  madrigal  to  Henri  III: 

Perles,  rubis  et  pierres  précieuses 
Soient  pour  le  front  de  ce  royal  guerrier, 
Prince  invincible.  .  . . 

(XVII,  p.  339,  11.1-3) 

What  Erasmus  sees  most  frequently  is  the  omnipresent  danger  of  corrup- 
tion, the  need  for  a  king  constantly  to  be  on  guard,  to  strive  to  be  a 
truly  Christian  ruler.  We  are  constantly  aware  in  his  work  both  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  and  of  the  extent  to  which  contemporary  rulers 
frequently  fall  short  of  it.  Erasmus  is  the  conscience  of  Europe,  Ronsard 
the  propagandist  of  the  French  monarchy  in  the  most  perilous  of  times. 
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Just  as  Ronsard,  the  propagandist,  cannot  touch  on  any  possible  flaws 
in  the  royal  princes  of  France,  so  too,  when  he  writes  of  France  as  a 
kingdom  he  does  not  for  a  moment  explore  the  possibility  of  its  problems 
being  due,  in  any  small  measure,  to  its  rulers'  wisdom,  or  lack  of  it. 
The  country  may  alternate  between  brief  periods  of  peace  and  the 
miseries  of  civil  war,  but  the  image  of  the  good  king  is  constant,  his 
credit  intact. 

When  writing  of  the  country  at  peace,  Ronsard  frequently  turns  to 
the  classical  notion  of  a  golden  age,  with  all  its  fruitfulness,  abundance 
and  pastoral  tranquillity.^^  At  one  point  he  credits  Henri  II  with  the 
fact  that 

Par  toy  l'Abondance  ayant  pleine 
Sa  riche  corne  jusque  aux  bordz, 
A  doré  la  Françoise  plaine. 

(III,  p.  91,  11.19-21) 

In  a  "Bergerie,"  written  probably  for  a  performance  at  Fontainebleau 
in  the  spring  of  1564,  the  young  Henri  de  Guise  tells  Charles  IX  that, 
when  he  is  grown  "homme  entier  et  parfait,"  wars  will  cease  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  old  age  of  Iron  will  flee,  giving  way  to  the  age 
of  Gold.  Manna  will  fall  on  fields,  which  will  of  themselves  bring  forth 
grain.  Sickle  and  pruning-knife  will  be  laid  aside  and  Nature  will  work 
her  own  wonders: 

Le  miel  distilera  de  I'escorce  des  chesnes, 
Et  les  roses  croistront  sur  les  branches  des  fresnes: 
Le  bélier,  en  paissant  au  millieu  d'un  pré  vert 
Se  voirra  tout  le  dos  d'escarlate  couvert, 
De  pourpre  l'aignelet  et  la  barbe  des  chèvres 
En  soye  deviendra  pendante  souz  leurs  lèvres, 
Les  cornes  des  toreaux  de  perles,  et  encor 
Le  rude  poil  des  boucs  jaunira  de  fin  or. 
Bref  tout  sera  changé,  et  le  monde,  difforme 
Des  vices  du  jourd'huy,  prendra  nouvelle  forme 
Desouz  toy  qui  croistras  pour  avoir  ce  bon  heur, 
O  Prince  bien  heureux,  d'estre  son  gouverneur. 

(XIII,  pp.  109-10,  11.671-82) 

Within  this  context  of  a  golden  age  Ronsard  stresses  the  almost  mira- 
culous powers  of  the  king,  who  seems  to  set  in  motion  a  period  in  which 
nature,  surpassing  herself,  is  transformed  into  "something  rich  and 
strange."  Unfortunately  the  realities  of  contemporary  politics  make  it 
impossible  to  dwell  upon  this  vision  and  the  scene  changes  dramatically 
when  Ronsard  writes  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  the  "Bocage  Royal" 
the  seas  of  France  are  paved  with  broken  vessels,  her  plains  strewn  with 
bones;  the  carnage  of  the  battle  of  Moncontour  is  described  in  graphic 
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terms;  in  a  poem  written  after  the  battle  of  Moncontour  and  aptly 
entitled  "Les  Elemens  Ennemis  de  l'Hydre"  the  Protestants  are  trans- 
formed into  a  hydra-headed  monster;  elsewhere  Protestants  are  shown 
as  locusts  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  vipers  whose  abortive  birth  causes  the 
death  of  France,  the  mother,  as  caterpillars  nestling  in  an  apple  tree 
throughout  the  winter  who,  when  they  are  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays, 
become  active  and  ultimately  infect  the  whole  orchard;  because  of  them 
ploughshares  are  bent  into  swords,  order  is  overthrown,  discord  reigns.^^ 
The  country  then  is  infected  but  not  at  its  heart.  In  the  "Bocage  Royal" 
the  ship  of  state  will  still  respond  to  the  touch  of  her  helmsman;  the 
horror  of  Moncontour  turns  into  a  triumph  for  Henri  HI  and  the  images 
of  disaster  give  way  to  that  of  Henri  as  a  glorious  sun  before  whose 
brightness  the  shadows  of  civil  war  will  flee  —  the  light  of  day  banishing 
the  darkness  of  false  belief;  and  in  "Les  Elemens  Ennemis  de  l'Hydre" 
all  the  elements  are  to  join  in  waging  war  against  the  monster,  whose 
body  shall  finally  be  rejected  by  Earth  itself. ^^  Throughout  this  disastrous 
period  the  king's  influence  is  seen  as  a  healing  one,  and  his  merits  and 
triumphs  celebrated  in  verses  replete  with  the  most  flattering  comparisons 
to  the  great  conquerors,  real  or  mythical,  of  classical  antiquity. ^^  Ron- 
sard's  king  is  not  an  Erasmian-style  monarch,  struggling  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  realise  within  himself  the  Christian  concept  of  "pietas" 
and  to  be  guided  by  it  in  ruling  his  kingdom.  He  is  the  shining  knight, 
the  Hercules,  the  strong  man  fighting  against  the  powers  of  darkness 
given  visible  shape  in  the  person  of  the  Protestants.^"^  His  demons  are 
outside  himself  and  in  conquering  them  he  achieves  almost  supernatural 
proportions.  At  the  risk  of  establishing  too  neat  a  dichotomy,  it  might 
be  argued  that  Erasmus  and  Ronsard  both  reflect  the  classical  tradition 
in  much  of  their  imagery,  but  that  Erasmus  sets  very  clear  Christian 
limits  to  a  king's  worldly  glory  and  ambition,  while  Ronsard  uses  the 
full  range  of  classical  tradition  and  mythology  to  paint  his  picture  of 
a  king  as  demi-god. 

Not  so  with  Agrippa  d'Aubigné.  Turning  to  his  work,  and  principally 
to  Les  Tragiques,^^  we  are  given  a  picture  of  the  Wars  of  Religion  and 
of  the  kings  of  the  period  that  is  dramatically  different  from  that  drawn 
by  Ronsard.  It  would  seem  at  first  glance  as  though  d'Aubigné,  in  fact, 
had  very  little  in  common  with  either  Erasmus  or  Ronsard.  From  Erasmus 
he  is  separated  in  time  by  almost  a  century  ;  from  Ronsard,  he  is  separated 
ideologically  by  the  chasm  which  divided  Catholic  from  Protestant  in 
late  sixteenth-century  France.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  establish  areas 
of  communaHty  with  both. 

As  with  Erasmus  and  Ronsard,  the  philosophical  framework  of 
d'Aubigné's  imagery  is  to  some  extent  classical,  but  whereas  the  former 
develop  for  the  most  part  positive  images  that  reinforce  an  ideal  view  of 
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the  relationship  between  king  and  state,  d'Aubigné  emphasises  the  pro- 
found dislocation  that  occurs  on  a  moral,  social  and  even  physical  level 
when  a  king  falls  short  of  his  God-given  task.  To  express  his  sense  of  out- 
rage and  deep  sorrow  at  the  cataclysmic  events  of  the  Wars  of  Religion, 
d'Aubigné  frequently  creates  pictures  that  are  directly  contrary  to  those 
of  Ronsard.  His  images  are  those  of  death  as  opposed  to  life,  of  corrup- 
tion as  opposed  to  health.  The  Catherine  de  Medicis  of  the  "Elégie  à  la 
Magesté  de  la  Royne,"  by  her  presence,  calls  the  countryside  into  more 
abundant  life,  by  her  absence  condemns  it  to  sterility.  In  d'Aubigné  the 
reverse  is  true;  it  is  in  Catherine's  presence  that  flowers  die,  because 

C'est  la  peste  de  l'air,  I'Erynne  envenimée, 
Elle  infecte  le  ciel  par  la  noire  fumée 
Qui  sort  de  ses  nareaux;  ell'  haleine  les  fleurs: 
Les  fleurs  perdent  d'un  coup  la  vie  et  les  couleurs. 

("Misères,"  p.  42,  11.889-92) 

Again,  where  Ronsard  showed  the  same  Catherine  calming  the  elements, 
in  d'Aubigné  she  stirs  them  up  into  fury  changing  the  earth  to  ashes  and 
water  to  blood. ^^  In  Ronsard  the  elements  joined  in  celebrating  the 
endowments  of  Charles  IX.  In  d'Aubigné  the  elements  rise  up  against 
the  princes  of  France: 

les  beautés  de  Nature, 
Que  leur  rage  troubla  de  venim  et  d'ordure, 
Se  confrontent  en  mire  et  se  lèvent  contr'eux. 

("Jugement,"  p.  233,  11.767-69) 

Fire  complains  that  she  was  misused  in  the  burning  of  Protestants;  Air 
rails  against  being  polluted,  poisoned  with  "charognes,  de  pestes,  des 
corps  de  vos  meurtris"  (  1 1 .776-77);  Water  laments  that  the  silver  of  her 
streams  ran  red  with  blood;  Earth  complains  that  her  children  were  buried 
alive  in  her  womb.^°  D'Aubigné  too  reshapes  the  image  of  the  king  as 
father  of  his  people  and  shepherd  of  his  flock  and  makes  of  it  an  image 
of  destruction: 

Les  Rois,  qui  sont  du  peuple  et  les  Rois  et  les  pères, 
Du  troupeau  domesticq  sont  les  loups  sanguinaires. 

("Misères,"  p.  25,  11.  197-98) 

The  father/ shepherd  is  himself  the  wolf,  who  sucks  blood  from  the  sheep 
through  a  hole  in  the  stomach,  leaving  in  his  wake  a  flock  outwardly 
intact  but  in  fact  dead.^^  D'Aubigné's  king  is  not  an  eagle  but  a  falcon, 
and  one  furthermore  that  does  not  fly  towards  its  designated  prey. 
When  his  princes  are  shown  as  lions,  they  appear  as  lions  held  at  bay  by 
torches  or  as  devouring  beasts  with  no  trace  of  nobility. ^^  Kings,  in 
d'Aubigné's  world,  are  scavengers,  birds  of  prey,  travesties  of  royal 
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dignity,  courage  and  honour.  His  world  is  "out  of  joint,"  the  unnatural 
rules  as  the  rulers  themselves  go  against  nature. 

Both  Ronsard  and  d'Aubigné  have  a  vision  of  Paradise,  but,  while 
Ronsard  sings  of  the  restoration  of  a  Golden  Age  under  charmed  rulers, 
d'Aubigné  relegates  any  such  dreams  firmly  to  the  past: 

Ces  ruisselets  d'argent,  que  les  Grecs  nous  feignoyent 
Où  leurs  poètes  vains  beuvoyent  et  se  baignoyent, 
Ne  courent  plus  ici;  mais  les  ondes  si  claires 
Qui  eurent  les  sapphirs  et  les  perles  contraires 
Sont  rouges  de  nos  morts;  le  doux  bruit  de  leurs  flots, 
Leur  murmure  plaisant  heurte  contre  des  os. 

("Misères,"  p.  22,  11.59-64) 

The  streams  of  France  are  filled  with  bones;  the  land  has  turned  to  ashes. 
France  is  again  personified,  as  she  was  in  Ronsard,  but  now  the  various 
forms  she  takes  on  all  serve  to  stress  her  barrenness,  desolation  and 
suffering.  She  is  a  mother  torn  in  two  by  children  who  quarrel  at  her 
breast;  her  towns  are  full  of  corpses,  as  sheep  killed  by  wolf,  their  vital 
juices  drained  away.^^  One  of  her  cities,  which  in  happier  days  was 
decked  out  to  celebrate  the  entry  of  a  prince,  is  now  depicted  as  an 
exhausted  body  over  which  a  tyrant  struts,  a  woman's  body,  with  no 
milk  in  her  breasts: 

Quand  le  tyran  s'esgaye  en  la  ville  où  il  entre, 
La  ville  est  un  corps  mort,  il  passe  sur  son  ventre, 
Et  ce  n'est  plus  du  laict  qu'elle  prodigue  en  l'air, 
C'est  du  sang.  .  .  . 

("Misères,"  p.  35,  11.585-88) 

For  d'Aubigné  there  will  be  no  restoration  of  a  Golden  Age  on  earth  but 
rather  a  just  retribution  for  sinners  and  recompense  for  the  blessed  in 
Heaven.  His  paradise  is  a  heavenly  one,  his  just  monarch  the  King  of  Kings. 
In  spirit  d'Aubigné  is  in  fact  very  close  to  Erasmus.  When  Erasmus 
wishes  to  present  the  portrait  of  an  ideal  king  who  restores  and  maintains 
in  the  world  an  order  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  he  uses 
images  that  stress  good  stewardship  and  harmony.  To  draw  a  portrait  of 
a  tyrant,  as  d'Aubigné  does  later,  he  uses  images  that  are  the  reverse  of 
the  former  —  darkness  not  light,  a  ravaging  wolf  rather  than  a  good 
shepherd,  cosmic  disorder  in  place  of  harmony.  In  the  Institutio,  writing 
against  capital  punishment,  Erasmus  states, 

A  reliable  and  skilled  physician  never  resorts  to  an  operation  or  cauter- 
izes if  he  can  stop  the  malady  by  plasters  and  strong  médecines;  and  he 
never  resorts  even  to  those  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  (the  seriousness 
of)  the  disease.  So  a  prince  should  try  every  remedy  before  resorting  to 
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capital  punishment,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  state  is  a  single  body.  No- 
one  cuts  off  a  limb  if  (the  patient)  can  be  restored  to  health  by  any 
other  means.  The  honest  physician  has  only  one  purpose  in  mind  when 
he  prepares  his  remedies  and  that  is  how  to  overcome  the  ailment  with 
the  very  least  danger  to  the  patient;  so  it  is  with  the  good  prince  in  pass- 
ing laws.  He  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  advantage  of  his  people 
and  the  remedying  of  their  misfortunes  with  the  least  disturbance. 
{Institutio,  pp.  224-25) 


The  image  reappears  in  Les  Tragiques,  only  this  time  the  physician  him- 
self is  sick  and  does  indeed  perform  acts  contrary  to  his  basic  function. 
The  king  is  head  of  his  people  and  such  a  head  is  filled  with  madness 
when  it  does  not  conserve  its  blood,  its  life;  a  head  is  no  longer  truly  a 
head  when  it  takes  pleasure  in  cutting  away  arms  and  legs  from  its  body. 
If  a  limb  is  gangrenous,  to  amputate  it  will  save  the  body,  but  in  this 
instance  it  is  the  brain  that  must  be  purged  : 

Que  le  cerveau  se  purge,  et  sente  que  de  soy 
Coule  du  mal  au  corps  auquel  il  est  roy. 

("Princes,"  p.  65,  11.483-84) 

Unhappily,  the  manic  surgeon  is  not  one  to  operate  on  himself! 

D'Aubigné's  kings  lack  "pietas,"  and  this  being  the  case  they  can 
never  be  beneficent  influences.  Their  own  moral  corruption  is  symbolised 
by  the  pus  that  rises  to  their  eyes  and  hides  truth  from  them;  by  their 
actions  they  then  spread  their  venom  through  the  land.^"*  To  describe 
them  d'Aubigné  reaches  for  images  ever  more  baroque  in  their  extrava- 
gance and  frequently  produces  passages  that  bear  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  some  found  in  Erasmus.  In  both,  the  underlying  notion  is  that 
sin  hideously  deforms  whatever  it  inhabits.  In  the  Institutio  Erasmus, 
having  advised  the  prince's  tutor  on  how  to  depict  the  qualities  of  a 
good  prince,  continues  as  follows: 

Now  let  him  bring  out  the  opposite  side  by  showing  a  frightful,  loath- 
some beast,  formed  of  a  dragon,  wolf,  lion,  viper,  bear,  and  like  creatures; 
with  six  hundred  eyes  all  over  it,  teeth  everywhere,  fearful  from  all 
angles,  and  with  hooked  claws;  with  never  satiated  hunger,  fattening  on 
human  vitals,  and  reeking  with  human  blood;  never  sleeping,  but  always 
threatening  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  all  men;  dangerous  to  everyone, 
especially  to  the  good;  a  sort  of  fatal  scourge  to  the  whole  world,  on 
which  everyone  who  has  the  interests  of  state  at  heart  pours  forth 
execration  and  hatred;  which  cannot  be  borne  because  of  its  monstrous- 
ness  and  yet  cannot  be  overthrown  without  great  disaster  to  the  city 
because  its  maliciousness  is  hedged  about  with  armed  forces  and  wealth. 
This  is  the  picture  of  a  tyrant  -  unless  there  is  something  more  odious 
which  can  be  depicted. 

{Institutio,  p.  163) 
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He  elaborates  further: 

If  you  want  a  comparison  for  the  tyrant,  take  the  lion,  bear,  wolf,  or 
eagle,  all  of  which  live  on  their  mangled  prey.  Since  they  know  they  are 
open  to  the  hatred  of  everyone  and  are  beset  with  ambuscades  all  around 
them,  they  dwell  on  rugged  cliffs,  or  hide  away  in  caverns  and  desolate 
regions  —  unless  perchance  the  tyrant  exceeds  the  savageness  even  of 
these  beasts. 

(op.  cit.,  p.  166) 

D'Aubigné  uses  these  desolate  places  as  an  image  of  the  tyrant,  peopling 
them  with  all  the  monsters  of  Erasmus'  imagination  —  and  more  besides 
—  and  in  one  bravura  passage  that  unites  in  wild  extravagance  all  kinds 
of  nature  and  body  imagery  draws  an  unforgettable  picture  of  corrupted 
monarchy: 

Les  monts  les  plus  hautains,  qui  de  rochers  hideux 

Fendent  l'air  et  la  nue  et  voisinent  des  cieux. 

Sont  couverts  de  neige,  et  leurs  cimes  cornues 

Des  malices  de  l'air,  des  excrements  des  nues 

Portent  le  froid  chappeau  ;  leurs  chefs  tous  fiers  et  hauts 

Sont  braves  et  fascheux,  et  stériles  et  beaux; 

Leur  coeur  et  leur  milieu  on  oit  bruire  des  rages 

Des  tigres,  des  lions,  et  des  bestes  sauvages. 

Et  de  leurs  pieds  hideux  aux  rochers  crevassez 

Sifflent  les  tortillons  des  aspics  enlassez; 

Ainsi  les  chefs  des  grands  sont  faits  par  les  malices 

Stériles,  sans  raison,  couverts  d'ire  et  de  vices, 

Superbes,  sans  esprit,  et  leurs  seins  et  leurs  coeurs 

Sont  tigres  impuissans  et  lyons  dévoreurs, 

En  leurs  faux  estomacs  sont  les  noires  tasnieres. 

Dans  ce  creux  les  désirs,  comme  des  bestes  fieres. 

Désirs,  dis-je,  sanglants,  grondent  en  dévorant 

Ce  que  l'esprit  volage  a  ravi  en  courant; 

Leurs  pas  sont  venimeux,  et  leur  puissance  impure 

N'a  soustien  que  le  fer,  que  poison  et  qu'injure; 

Dans  ce  superbe  mont  les  serpents  sont  au  bas, 

La  ruse  du  serpent  conserve  leurs  estats, 

Et  le  poison  secret  va  destruisant  la  vie 

Qui,  brave,  s'opposait  contre  la  tyrannie. 

("Princes,"  pp.  62-63,  11.367-90) 

At  times  the  very  specificity  of  d'Aubigné's  descriptions  tend  to  make 
one  lose  sight  of  the  tradition  within  which  he  works.  In  Erasmus,  in 
Etienne  Pasquier,  in  all  good  humanist  thinkers,  the  country  is  repre- 
sented as  a  body,  the  king  as  its  head.  So  too  in  d'Aubigné,  but  with 
him  the  traditional  view  is  expressed  with  fresh  vigour  and  a  deep  and 
abiding  anger.  In  one  memorable  instance  France  is  seen  as  a  giant  who 
in  his  pride  challenges  the  heavens  to  combat  but  who  is  reduced  to 
turning  on  himself.  Phlegm  and  anger  change  the  nature  of  his  blood. 
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the  body  rots,  fills  with  dropsy;  the  stomach  bloats,  there  is  no  marrow 
in  the  bones,  the  brain  nourished  by  a  poisonous  bile  takes  on  the  con- 
sistency of  a  rotten  mushroom.  Atop  this  immense,  grotesque  body  sits 
a  small  head,  at  its  sides  hang  two  feeble,  dried-up,  lifeless  arms;  its  legs 
are  powerless,  incapable  of  supporting  this  heavy,  suppurating  mass.^^ 

Philosophically  Erasmus,  Ronsard  and  d'Aubigné  all  have  the  same 
ideal  of  what  a  good  king  should  be,  and  they  express  this  ideal  in  images 
drawn  from  a  rich  classical  and  Christian  tradition.  One  is  of  course 
struck  by  the  enormous,  and  expected,  difference  in  perspective  between 
Ronsard  and  d'Aubigné.  The  king-monsters  of  Les  Tragiques  are  the 
demi-gods  of  Ronsard 's  poetry.  Where  in  Ronsard  they  heal,  in  d'Aubigné 
they  deal  death.  While  in  Ronsard  they  are  compared  with  the  proud 
conquerors  of  antiquity  or  heroes  of  classical  mythology,  in  d'Aubigné 
they  appear  as  a  Nero,  a  Jezebel  or  a  Nabuchodnosor.^^  In  Ronsard 
France's  kings  struggle  to  save  Catholic  France  in  the  name  of  true  religion; 
in  d'Aubigné  Protestants  are  martyrs,  the  pope  appears  as  Antichrist 
and  the  same  kings  do  the  work  of  the  devil.  However,  although  both 
poets  obviously  propagandise,  they  uphold  the  same  Christian  humanist 
notions  of  kingship.^"^  Moreover  d'Aubigné,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  provides  a  striking  parallel  with  Erasmus.  It  is  in  him  that  we 
catch  again  the  evangelizing  zeal  of  Erasmus,  his  deep  moral  conviction, 
his  capacity  for  honest  outrage  and  his  willingness  to  call  the  great  to 
account.  The  most  distinctive  and  personal  of  Erasmus'  contributions 
to  theories  of  kingship  find  their  echo  throughout  Les  Tragiques.  It  is 
a  measure  of  their  vigour  that  they  can  reappear  in  so  seemingly  unlikely 
a  context. 
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Religious  Satire  in  Herrick's  "TheFairie 
Temple:  or,  Obérons  Chappeir 

JOAN  OZARK  HOLMER 


Jrierrick's  Oberon  poems,  the  'Temple,  "  the  ''Feast,  ''and  the  "Palace,  *' 
have  recently  provoked  increasing  critical  attention  and  controversy. 
Of  these  three  poems,  "The  Fairie  Temple:  or,  Obérons  Chappell'*  hsis 
excited  the  most  bewilderment  about  Herrick's  religious  focus,  fairy 
subject,  and  poetic  intention:  Katherine  M.  Briggs  and  Roger  B.  RoUin 
claim  anti-Catholic  satire;  Daniel  H.  Woodward  puzzles  over  "surprising 
criticism  of  [Anglican  and  some  Catholic]  ritual.  .  .masked.  .  .by  the 
seeming  frivolity  of  the  fairy  subject  and  the  red-herring  of  Papistical 
satire";  and  Robert  H.  Deming  basically  concurs  with  Woodward  but 
adds  pagan  ritual  to  what  he  calls  "a  sacrifice  poem"  that  celebrates  "a 
ceremonial  universality."^  Given  this  controversy  some  tantalizing  ques- 
tions yet  remain  to  be  considered.  Why  does  Herrick  use  diminutive 
fairies,  particularly  a  fairy  king  and  a  fairy  priest-bishop?  Why  write  a 
poem  that  focuses  predominantly  on  religious  ceremonies  within  a  fairy 
king's  chapel  or  the  fairies'  temple?  Why  adopt  a  sportive  tone  of  good- 
natured  amusement?  I  suggest  that  the  poem  is  chiefly  a  satire  of  the 
Puritan  view  of  contemporary  Anghcan  worship  as  papist  and  therefore 
also  pagan.  The  evidence  for  this  ingenious  satire  rests  on  Herrick's  unique 
employment  of  diminutive  fairies,  the  significance  of  the  religious  details 
and  their  underlying  issues,  and  his  use  of  some  Puritan  diction. 

Herrick's  comic  spirit  in  the  "Temple"  both  complements  his  own 
delight  in  religious  ritual  and  affords  a  Horatian  perspective  on  what 
were  bitter  matters  dividing  the  Church  of  England.  Herrick  uses  diminu- 
tion as  a  satiric  technique  to  "reduce"  hyperbolic  Puritan  accusations 
against  Anglican  ritual  by  rendering  them  amusing.  As  we  shall  see,  this 
rhetorical  strategy  of  reductionism  is  matched  by  an  equally  clever  tech- 
nique of  adopting  his  opponent's  argument  in  order  to  refute  it.  In 
addition  to  the  light,  quick  movement  of  Herrick's  short  lines  (iambic 
tetrameter),  certain  recurrent  literary  techniques  also  contribute  to  his 
playful  tone,  especially  assonance  (e.g.,  "Will  o'  th  '  Wispe'),  consonance 
(e.g.,  "Priest.  .  .Grist"),  abundant  alliteration  (e.g.,  "No  Capitoll,  no 
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Cornish  freej  Or  Freeze,  from  this  fine  Fripperie"),  repeated  incongruous 
juxtaposition  of  ideas  and  rhymes  for  humorous  couplets  (e.g.,  "bignes 
...ignis,"  "Fillie.  .  .will  I,"  "W/ax.  .  .knacks,"  "trinket.  .  .think  it," 
"Cod-piece.  .  .odde-piece"),  and  the  satiric  use  of  catalog  (so  many  lines 
devoted  to  the  piling  up  of  so  many  little  things,  e.g.,  "halfe  a  nut," 
"Apples-core,"  "Silk-worms  shed").  Most  of  these  verbal  features  are 
obvious  enough  to  require  no  extended  comment. 

A  full  appreciation  of  Herrick's  subject,  however,  necessitates  an 
awareness  of  the  conflict  within  the  Church  of  England  between  the 
Anglicans  and  the  Puritans,  especially  regarding  ritual,^  and  Herrick's 
own  religious  sympathies.  As  the  reader  will  recall,  the  crux  of  the  con- 
troversy lay  in  Laud's  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  episcopacy  and 
ceremonies.  The  ceremonies  Laud  and  Charles  I  espoused  for  maintain- 
ing the  external  worship  of  God  in  "'uniformity  and  decency  and  some 
beauty  of  HOLINESS'"^  the  Puritans  deemed  "superstitious"  and 
idolatrous  "'innovations,'"  each  innovation  a  hole  in  the  dyke  which 
must  be  stopped  "lest  Tiber  should  drown  the  Thames.'"*  Thevia media 
of  the  Elizabethan  Church  fell  into  disrepute  as  Puritans  grew  in  number 
against  "favouring  middle  waies  of  reconcilement,  such  as  halt  betweene 
God  and  Baal,  betweene  Christ  and  Antichrist,  like  the  Arminians  of 
our  time,"^  and  the  word  "Arminian"  became  a  catchword  (and  often 
a  gibe)  applying  "to  all  who  maintained  the  semblance  of  Romanism."^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  "Arminians"  associated  with  Charles' 
court  and  the  Laudian  revival  saw  themselves  as  devoted  Anglicans.  The 
essential  differences  between  Laudians  and  Roman  CathoHcs,  however, 
were  imperceptible  from  the  Puritan  viewpoint. 

Against  this  historical  background,  we  can  better  understand  Herrick's 
own  religious  sympathies  and  attitude  toward  ritual.  As  Anglican  priest, 
he  would  be  familiar  with  the  issues  dividing  the  Church,  and  as  Royalist, 
commissioned  by  the  court  to  write  Christmas  carols  and  New  Year's 
songs  (see  pp.  364-67),  Herrick  dedicated  his  book  to  King  Charles'  son. 
He  also  had  two  friends  associated  with  Charles'  court.  During  the  1620's 
Herrick's  friend,  Endymion  Porter,  was  Charles'  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  Porter's  substantial  influence  as  well  as  John  Weekes' 
friendship  probably  obtained  for  Herrick  the  opportunity  to  be  Bucking- 
ham's chaplain  on  the  Isle  of  Rhé  expedition'^  where  Buckingham's 
Laudian  practices  must  have  been  witnessed  first-hand.  Herrick's  close 
friend,  John  Weekes,  was  also  a  chaplain  on  the  Rhé  expedition,  a  chap- 
lain to  Porter,  and  later  a  chaplain  to  Laud.*  Herrick  was  a  pious  Chris- 
tian but  also  an  easy  living  cleric  who  celebrated  the  mirthful  Hfe,  like 
his  friend  Weekes  (see  pp.  132,  233).  Herrick's Hesperides,  in  many  ways 
a  testament  to  his  Cavalier  spirit,  and  also  his  Noble  Numbers  would 
offend  a  staunchly  Puritan  audience,  the  one  volume  judged  scurrilous 
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for  its  celebration  of  sack,  maypoles,  frolicking,  and  sensuous  beauties, 
the  other  judged  devoid  of  Calvinist  concerns  and  full  of  Anglican  bias 
favouring  holyday  rituals  and  holiday  pastimes.'  Herrick  was  a  Laudian 
Anglican  regarding  both  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  issues.  Leah  Sinanoglou 
Marcus  finds  his  "'pious  pieces'  mock  Calvinist  predestination,"  and 
Herrick  even  "out-Lauds  Laud,  carrying  the  conservative  Anglican 
emphasis  on  set  forms  and  doctrinal  uniformity  to  its  furthest  possible 
limit." ^°  In  her  analysis  of  Herrick's  Noble  Numbers  Marcus  presents 
arguments  and  evidence  that  support  my  thesis  about  the  "Temple"  m 
the  Hesperides.  Her  essay  demonstrates  that  the  content  and  technique 
of  Herrick's  religious  poems  must  be  viewed  within  a  historical  context 
because  they  are  related  to  contemporary  political  and  religious  issues. 
She  contends  these  poems  are  remarkably  medieval  in  spirit,  and  in  them 
Herrick  artistically  recreates  "a  lost  world  —  an  idealized  'Merry  England'  " 
as  a  rebuff  to  Puritans  and  their  "religion  of  work"  and  as  a  defense  of 
Anglican  ritual  as  "a  religion  of  play,"  a  religion  of  venerable  traditions 
and  rites  that  unifies  the  Church  but  whose  endurance  Herrick  fore- 
bodingly saw  threatened  by  Puritan  attacks.^ ^ 

Herrick's  Hesperides,  as  well  as  his  Noble  Numbers,  abounds  with 
ritual  and  terminology  often  thought  of  as  Roman  Catholic  rather  than 
Anglican,  and  much  ofthis  also  appears  in  the  "Temple.  "^'^  Interestingly, 
Herrick  avoids  critical  Puritan  diction  in  his  poetry  except  in  the 
"Temple"  where  his  use  of  such  diction  is  concentrated,  for  example, 
"frippery,"  "knacks,"  "trifle,"  "fetuous,"  "ducking,"  "(much-good-do't 
him)  reverence,"  "formall  manner,"  "mixt  Religion,"  "affect  the 
Papacie,"  and  "part  Pagan,  part  Papisticall."  The  full  significance  ofthis 
diction  will  be  examined  later,  but  why  would  Herrick,  given  his  sym- 
pathies, adopt  such  critical  Puritan  diction  for  Anglican  ritual  if  not  to 
comment  in  some  way  on  the  Puritan  view  of  it?  Keeping  this  in  mind, 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Herrick's  use  of  fairy  mythology  in  the 
"Temple"  and  then  to  an  analysis  of  the  dominant  motifs  and  diction 
that  reveal  the  poem's  meaning. 


Herrick's  use  of  diminutive  fairies  is  primarily  satiric.  His  fairies  parody 
h-uman  beings  in  every  respect;  the  fairies'  language  (11.  41-43),  their 
actions  (11.  50-53),  their  clerical  offices  (11.  103-08),  their  items  of 
apparel  (11.  98-100),  and  their  concerns  (1 1.  74-77)  are  all  identical  to 
those  of  humankind.  Herrick  is  clearly  in  tune  with  King  James' descrip- 
tion of  the  fairies  in  his  Daemonology  as  mimicking  "naturall  men  and 
women" ^^  in  all  their  actions.  Herrick's  fairies  also  parody  human 
beings  in  that  they  appear  somewhat  superstitious  in  their  worship. 
Like  Herrick's  oxymoron,  "fairy  saint,"  this  depiction  of  superstitious 
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fairies  is  humorously  incongruous  since  the  fairies  themselves  are  a 
superstition,  but  it  also  befits  Herrick's  burlesque  of  the  Puritan  view  of 
Anglicans  as  superstitious. 

Herrick  plays  on  the  fairies'  popular  and  literary  associations.  The 
fairies  might  be  fallen  angels,  an  English  translation  of  the  lesser  classical 
deities,  or  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  but  whatever  the  theory  about  their 
nature  and  origins,  medieval  and  Renaissance  popular  consensus  was 
that  they  were  at  best  mischievous,  or  at  worst  evil. ^"^  Herrick  sports  with 
this  view  for  the  fairies'  insect  idols;  these  insects,  while  appropriately 
diminutive,  all  bear  connotations  in  folklore  of  mystery,  magic,  and  evil, 
hence  making  them  suitable  choices  for  Herrick's  satire.  Fairies  in 
Elizabethan  through  Caroline  literature,  however,  often  shed  the  evil 
reputation  they  have  in  folklore,  especially  in  literature  designed  to 
compliment  the  reigning  monarch,  such  as  royal  entertainments  and 
masques. ^^  This  predilection  for  associating  contemporary  royalty  with 
faery  informs  Herrick's  use  of  a  fairy  king  whose  religious  ceremonies 
resemble,  as  we  shall  see,  those  of  Charles'  Laudian  Anglican  court.  As 
the  Uterary  stature  of  fairies  becomes  less  supernatural  and  more  diminu- 
tive, their  complimentary  function  is  supplemented  by  a  comic  and/or 
fanciful  function,  depending  on  tone.  Herrick  employs  both  the  fanciful 
and  the  comic.  As  in  Mercutio's  Queen  Mab  speech,  diminution  affords 
an  opportunity  to  display  poetic  imagination  and  wit;  Herrick  exploits 
Nature  for  charming  and  witty  miniature  versions  of  actual  religious 
items,  such  as  the  fairies'  altar  cloth  made  of  "a  thin/ Subtile  and  ductile 
Codlin's  skin"  with  "Fringe  that.  .  .  Is  Spangle-work  of  trembling  dew" 
and  the  fairies'  "Copes  and  Surplices  I  Oi  cleanest  Cobweb,"  3l  clever 
pun  on  "cobweb  lawn,"  one  of  the  finest  linens  available  in  Herrick's  day. 
Diminution  can  also  produce  humorous  incongruities  and  comic  parallels 
which  may  provide  contemporary  satire,  as  in  John  Hey  wood's  The 
Battle  of  the  Spider  and  the  Flie  (1556),  thought  to  be  an  allegory  about 
either  Catholic/Protestant  conflict  or  English  civil  strife,  and  John  Day's 
The  Parliament  of  Bees  (1607),  a  satiric  and  allegorical  description  of 
"the  actions  of  good  and  bad  men  in  these  our  dales,''  as  its  title  page 
proclaims.  In  this  same  spirit  is  Herrick's  "Temple.  " 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  literary  tradition  associating  fairies  with 
religion;  one  links  the  fairies  with  Roman  Catholic  satire,  the  other  with 
Puritan  satire.  The  association  of  fairies  with  Catholicism  is  primarily  a 
result  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Protestants  claimed  that  fairies 
were  really  invented  by  subtle  Catholic  priests  for  the  purpose  of  cloak- 
ing their  knavish  tricks  on  the  laity  and  for  exacting  obedience  from 
them  through  fear.*^  I  propose  that  Herrick  uses  these  papist-fairy  asso- 
ciations to  undercut  the  Puritan  conception  of  Anglicanism  as  papist 
and  pagan,  to  "hoist  with  his  own  petar"  the  Puritan  argument  and  thus 
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render  it  innocuous.  To  eyes  untutored  in  the  religious  conflicts  of 
Herrick's  England,  his  poem  appears  to  be  papistical  satire.  But  if  we 
may  assume  Herrick's  intended  audience  to  be  sophisticated  men  like 
the  poem's  dedicatee,  John  Merrifield,  then  Herrick's  artistic  subtlety 
addresses  itself  to  the  discerning  reader  who  will  discriminate  between 
the  appearance  and  reaHty  of  what  is  poetically  portrayed. 

The  use  of  fairies  for  Puritan  satire  is  a  turning  of  the  tables  within 
the  Protestant  Church  and  is  best  illustrated  in  Bishop  Richard  Corbett's 
"A  Proper  New  Ballad  intituled  The  Faery  es  Farewell:  Or  God-A-Mercy 
Will."^''  Corbett  happily  identifies  the  mirthful  fairies  with  the  merry 
days  of  English  Catholicism,  and  he  negatively  credits  their  disappearance 
to  dour  Puritanism.  As  in  Chaucer's  joshing  account  of  the  fairies'  dis- 
appearance in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  7^^/^(11.860-80),  Corbett  uses  the 
idea  of  the  fairies'  disappearance  to  satirize  their  successors.  Instead  of 
Chaucer's  friars,  Puritans  are  castigated,  "Puritanes:/WholiveasC/zû!A2^e- 
lings"  (11.  14-15),  changing  England  for  the  worse.  Corbett's  ballad  is 
really  a  defense  of  the  fairies  against  the  Puritan  attacks  on  popular 
interest  in  them.  In  "The  Kings  Disguise"  John  Cleveland  refers  to  the 
Earl  of  Manchester's  Parliamentary  troops  as  "the  changeling  rabble,/ 
Manchesters  Elves"  (11.  31-32),  who  are  "changeling"  not  only  in  the 
sense  common  to  fairy  lore  but  also  in  the  sense  of  "'turncoat.'"^* 
Herrick  also  uses  the  fairies  in  the  "Temple"  for  the  purpose  of  Puritan 
satire,  to  undercut  Puritan  fears  regarding  Anglicanism.  While  Herrick's 
choice  of  fairies  is  aptly  suited  for  depicting  a  Puritan  conception  of  the 
court's  Anglican  worship  as  pagan  and  papistical  idolatry,  his  imaginative 
and  playful  attitude  toward  fairies  would  horrify  Puritans  who  tried  to 
suppress  anything  connected  with  fairies  as  devilishly  pagan  and  papist. 
Hence,  the  "seeming  frivolity  of  the  fairy  subject"  noted  by  Woodward 
and  Deming  is  not  frivolous  but  integral  to  Herrick's  religious  parody. 

Herrick's  originality  in  granting  his  fairies  a  religion  complete  with 
detailed  ceremonies  has  heretofore  escaped  critical  notice.  The  poem's 
main  preoccupation  is  religion,  but  according  to  all  folklore  accounts 
and  literary  records,  fairies  are  never  presented  as  having  a  formalized 
religion.  ^^  Fairies  may  be  the  objects  of  worship  but  never  the  worshipers 
themselves.  While  almost  every  other  conceivable  aspect  of  fairy  lore, 
including  their  apparel,  their  food,  their  sundry  habitats  and  activities, 
has  been  studied,  Herrick's  idea  of  a  fairy  religion  is  original.  His  idea 
may  appear  purely  fanciful,  but  the  description  that  follows  is  not  mere 
fancy,  but  a  curious  wedding  of  fantasy  and  Anglican  ritual. ^° 


The  "Temple"  offers  two  vital  clues  to  its  meaning,  that  the  fairies 
"much  affect  the  Papacie "  {\.  110)  and  that  they  have  a  "mixt  Religion" 
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(1.  23).  Everything  in  the  poem  is  an  elaboration  upon  these  two  basic 
themes.  Herrick  uses  the  verb  "affect"  in  only  one  other  poem  where  it 
also  means  to  "favour"  (see  p.  70).  The  use  of  this  verb,  then,  suggests 
similarity  but  cautions  against  any  exact  identification.  A"mixt  Religion" 
best  describes  the  pure  nature  of  neither  Catholicism  nor  Puritanism, 
but  rather  the  Puritan  view  of  the  via  media  of  Anglicanism  which  keeps 
much  of  its  Roman  heritage  and  at  the  same  time  claims  to  be  a  reformed 
church.^^  It  is  the  Roman  heritage  to  which  the  Puritans  objected  so 
vehemently,  hurling  at  the  Anglicans  the  very  same  traditionally  Protes- 
tant accusations  so  often  leveled  against  the  Catholics.  The  fairy  religion 
is  also  described  as  being  "part  Pagan,  part  Papisticall"  (1.  25).  The  so- 
called  "pagan"  aspect  may  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  the  chief  motifs 
of  the  poem  —  idolatry,  idolatry  being  a  typical  Puritan  accusation 
directed  against  Anglicans  for  imitating  Catholics  in  their  ceremonies. 

The  poem's  religious  issues  and  ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  several 
categories  for  examination,  namely  the  emphasis  on  the  sanctity  and 
beauty  of  the  church  itself  and  its  altar,  the  theme  of  idolatry,  the 
function  of  the  clerical  figures,  and  the  religious  paraphernalia.^^  The 
sense  of  sanctity  of  the  church  itself  as  a  place  of  worship  is  manifested 
primarily  in  the  temple's  artfulness  and  decoration  and  provides  a  dimi- 
nutive version  of  Laud's  "beauty  of  holiness."  The  very  path  leading  to 
the  chapel  is  "enchac't"  with  glass  and  beads  (1.  1).  The  beads,  a  substi- 
tute for  precious  stones,  anticipate  rosaries  that  appear  later  in  the  poem 
as  "Beads  of  Nits,"  and  the  glass  reminds  one  of  the  decorated  glass 
windows  which  Laud  used  and  Puritans  condemned  as  "'a  little  brittle 
superfluity.'"" 

The  outer  structure  of  Oberon's  royal  chapel  is  the  "Halcion's curious 
nest"  (1.  4),  "curious"  meaning  that  the  architecture  of  the  temple  is 
elaborately  contrived  in  an  artful  manner.  Given  that  this  chapel  is  for 
Oberon's  "holy  rest"  (1.  3),  Herrick's  choice  of  the  halcyon  is  most 
appropriate  since  this  bird's  nest  upon  the  sea  is  supposed  to  herald 
calm  winter  weather  and  peace.^^  The  ''Halcion's  curious  nest,"  how- 
ever, is  most  significant  for  its  political  symbolism  since  the  halcyon  is 
the  bird  associated  with  Charles  I  by  Aurelian  Townshend  and  Thomas 
Carew  to  compliment  Charles'  reign  of  peace  in  the  1630's.  Townshend 's 
masque,  Albions  Triumph,  performed  by  Charles'  and  his  lords  on  8 
January  1632,  celebrates  the  reign  of  peace  in  England  associated  with 
"those  Princes.  .  .  whose  Olive  Branches  stand  for  Bayes,  "  claims  that 
Englishmen  may  now  lay  to  rest  their  arms,  travel  safely,  and  eat  and 
drink  well,  but  also  jubilantly  asks  a  rhetorical  question:  "Why  should 
this  lie  aboue  the  rest,  I  Be  made  (great  Gods)  the  Halcions  nest?"^^ 
Thomas  Carew  in  his  poem,  "In  answer  of  an  Elegiacall  Letter  upon  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Sweden  from  Aurelian  Townsend,  inviting  me  to 
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write  on  that  subject,  "^^  proclaims  that  "shrill  accents"  (1 .  2)  and  "loude 
allarum"  (  1 .  3)  are  now  unsuitable  for  this  English  poet's  "past'rall  pipe" 
(1.  52)  and  "rurall  tunes"  (1.  90),  and  he  attributes  England's  "peace 
and  Plenty"  -  her  "Halcyon  dayes"  -  to  her  "good  King"  (11.  47-48; 
96).  While  the  rest  of  Europe  was  embroiled  in  war,  English  poets  and 
courtiers  were  congratulating  themselves  and  Charles  on  the  reign  of 
peace  in  England. 

The  very  emphasis  on  the  temple's  exterior  artifice,  as  well  as  the 
specific  references  to  classical  architecture  (11.  20-2 1  ),  relates  the  fairies' 
temple  to  Charles'  and  Laud's  programme  of  church  restoration.  Charles' 
love  of  art  and  his  religious  devotion  rendered  him  a  great  advocate,  like 
Laud,  of  repairing  churches.  Some  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  felt 
"  'that  it  was  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  piety  to  demolish  such  old 
monuments  of  superstition  and  idolatry  than  to  keep  them  standing. '"^"^ 
Under  Laud's  influence  Charles  issued  a  royal  commission  in  1631  to 
raise  money  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's,  arousing  Puritan  ire  for  financial 
as  well  as  religious  reasons.^*  In  the  eyes  of  antiprelatical  Puritans,  the 
money  raised  for  this  project  was  similar  to  paying  sacrifice  to  a  pagan 
idol.  Although  Herrick  says  nothing  specifically  about  church  restoration, 
the  fundamental  principle  behind  that  primarily  Anglican  movement  — 
a  conviction  that  the  house  of  God  should  look  beautiful  —justifies  the 
decor  that  pervades  the  "Temple.  "  Herrick  includes,  for  example,  a 
highly  decorated  altar  cloth  (11.  60-67)  and  the  pleasant  odor  of  frankin- 
cense (1.  140)  just  as  he  celebrates  them  elsewhere  in  his  poetry. 

Also  noteworthy  are  the  references  to  'Vapitoll,  "  "Cornish,  "  and 
"Freeze''  (11.  20-21)  indicating  classical  influence  on  the  architecture 
of  the  fairies'  temple.  In  seventeenth-century  England  such  neo-Classical 
influence,  especially  for  chapels  and  churches,  was  strikingly  innovative, 
introduced  by  Charles'  chief  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  not  only  for  the 
Queen's  Chapels  at  St.  James's  Palace  and  Somerset  House  but  also  most 
notably  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  With  Jones'  classical  manner  for  the 
Queen's  Chapel  at  St.  James's  (  1 623-25)  "a  monumental  note  is  sounded; 
the  building  is  seen  to  be  not  a  house  but  a  temple,"  and  the  first  new 
Protestant  church  built  in  England  for  many  years,  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden  (1631),  was  also  designed  as  "a  temple,"  albeit  a  plain  one  in 
Tuscan  style. ^^  Jones'  renovation  of  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's  in  a  neo- 
classical manner  included  cornices  and  friezes,  with  the  most  memorable 
feature  being  the  grand  Corinthian  portico  on  the  west  end.^°  Both  the 
idea  and  the  order  of  this  great  porch  reflected  the  influence  of  two 
Roman  temples,  and  although  neither  was  "Rome's  Pantheon"  (1.  8), 
the  sense  of  a  "Temple  of  Idolatry  "  {\.  6)  could  easily  be  conveyed  to  a 
Puritan's  imagination  by  this  as  well  as  the  other  examples  of  Jones' 
neo-Classicism.  The  cause  of  St.  Paul's  reconstruction  became  unpopular 
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for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  involved  the  use  of  fines:  Laud 
and  the  High  Commission  Court  fined  people  of  high  rank  for  personal 
scandals  and  diverted  this  money  to  the  repair  of  Paul's.  This  may  illu- 
minate Herrick's  reference  to  'Tardons  and  Indulgences"  (1.  114), 
perhaps  a  play  on  how  Puritans  would  view  this  matter  in  light  of  their 
belief  in  Laud's  Romanism. ^^ 

Herrick  lavishes  particular  attention  upon  all  aspects  of  the  altar  (11. 
54-73),  which  for  Anglicans  was  the  central  structure  within  the  church, 
as  the  pulpit,  which  Herrick  omits,  was  for  the  Puritans.^^  Herrick's 
creation  of  the  altar  out  of  "a  little  Transverse  bone"  (1.  57)  like  the 
one  used  in  the  game  "Cockall"  (1 .  59)  playfully  reduces  the  importance 
of  the  altar's  shape  and  material  by  associating  the  altar  with  a  game  like 
dice  played  with  a  sheep's  knuckle-bone.  At  the  same  time,  the  bone 
itself  recalls  the  idea  of  altar  relics  as  does  the  fact  that  the  temple  itself 
is  "girt  with  small  bones,  instead  of  walls"  (1.  10).  The  altar  cloth  (11. 
60-67)  is  highly  decorated,  made  of  apple-skin  linen  "in  little  Seale- 
Work  Damasked"  (1.  63)  and  with  shining  dew  for  fringe  all  around. 
Indeed,  this  kind  of  adornment  is  designed  to  make  this  altar  truly  a 
"fetuous  board"  (1.  68).  This  elegant  altar  cloth  is  very  similar  in  con- 
cept to  actual  altar  cloths  made  from  velvet  with  gold  fringe  or  set  with 
pearls  then  in  use  in  Anglican  churches,  which  aroused  Puritan  anger. 

In  the  middle  of  the  altar  "doth  stand/Something  for  Shew-bread" 
(11.  68-69),  another  allusion  to  the  "Holy-Grist"  (1.51)  which  enhances 
the  "holiness"  of  the  communion  bread  by  comparing  it  with  Jewish 
showbread,  that  is,  holy  bread  as  distinguishable  from  common  bread. 
Herrick's  hint  of  holiness  here  probably  reflects  the  Anglicans'  venera- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  which  was  more  intense  than  the  Puritans' because 
the  former  emphasized  more  the  "sacramental"  nature  of  the  Eucharist 
while  the  latter  stressed  more  the  "communal"  aspect  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.^^  Since  Jewish  showbread  is  traditionally  unleavened  bread, 
Herrick  suggests  the  fairies'  bread  is  is  unleavened,  and  he  may  well 
intend  a  reference  to  contemporary  controversy  over  whether  leavened 
or  unleavened  bread  should  be  used  for  communion.  Although  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  (1552  and  1559)  allowed  either  usage  (with  a 
preference  for  the  older  practice  of  using  the  unleavened  wafer),  the 
Puritans  favoured  leavened  bread,  thereby  hoping  to  avoid  any  supersti- 
tiousness  regarding  the  bread. ^^  The  Old  Testament  priestly  associations 
conveyed  by  this  reference  to  showbread  would  also  be  unwelcome  to 
Puritans.^^  According  to  some  of  the  early  patristic  writers,  such  as 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  showbread  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
type  of  the  Eucharist,^^  and  this  tradition  of  the  early  Church  may  well 
underlie  Herrick's  association  of  the  "Holy -Grist"  and  "Shew-bread.  " 

The  motif  of  idolatry  in  the  "Temple"  is  most  apparent  in  the  open- 
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ing  references  to  statuesque  insect  idols,  suggested  again  in  the  passage 
on  the  fairy  saints  and  the  mention  of  the  "Lady  oïi\vQ  Lobster"  {\.  131) 
at  the  end.  The  term  "idol"  in  Puritan  jargon  meant  "'.  .  .not  onely  a 
certaine  representation,  and  an  image  of  some  fained  God,  but  also  of 
the  true  Jehovah' "^"^  so  that  arch-Puritans  objected  to  any  artistic 
attempts  to  depict  images  of  God,  the  apostles,  or  the  saints.  In  the 
poem,  idolatry  involves  the  use  of  images  and  paintings  of  saints.  Indeed, 
the  images  which  the  Anglicans  were  fond  of  erecting  for  pious  decora- 
tion were  regarded  by  the  Puritans  as  idols,  as  a  return  to  the  habits  of 
Catholic  and  pagan  worship.  Herrick's  designation  of  image  decoration 
as  "Fripperie"  (  1 .  21)  resembles  a  Puritan  accusation  since  they  classified 
Romish-tainted  things  as  "Babylonish,"  "'baggage,'"  "trappings,"  and 
"'the  multitude  of  trumperies. '"^^  Herrick  himself,  however,  contra- 
dicts this  Puritan  misinterpretation  in  his  own  sanction  of  images  in 
''Devotion  makes  the  Deity":  "Who  formes  a  Godhead  out  of  Gold  or 
Stone,  /Makes  not  a  God;  but  he  that  pray  es  to  one"  (p.  1 1 7). 

The  introduction  of  a  number  of  saints  (11.  26-37)  and  their  "curious 
Calendar"  (1.  37)  is  wholly  appropriate  for  the  Anglicans  who  had  their 
own  church  calendar  of  saints  as  opposed  to  the  Catholic  calendar.  The 
whole  question  of  veneration  of  saints  was  a  delicate  issue,  and  the 
Puritans  never  completely  understood  the  Anglican  distinctions.^^  The 
Puritans  severely  condemned  veneration  of  canonized  saints  as  pagan 
idol  adoration  and  reserved  the  term  "saints"  to  refer  to  themselves  as 
God's  elect.'**'  In  his  list  of  fairy  saints  Herrick  does  not  intend  a  one-to- 
one  identification  of  fairy  and  real  saints,'*^  but  only  humorously 
suggests  a  similarity.  At  the  same  time,  the  mocking  abbreviation  of 
saints'  names  sounds  like  a  satiric  Puritan  tactic  which  Herrick  has 
undercut  in  his  humorous  monosyllabic,  diminutive  names  for  fairies. 
The  saint  most  revered  in  the  fairy  religion  is  the  'Lady  of  the  Lobster.  "^^ 
Even  though  the  celebrant's  reverence  (11.  129-34)  seems  a  bit  extreme, 
his  attentions  to  her  are  in  accord  with  Laudian  Anglican  reverence  for 
Mary,  and  in  Herrick's  own  Noble  Numbers  no  less  than  five  poems 
honour  the  Virgin  Mary.  However,  here  Herrick  is  probably  exaggerating 
the  special  attention  due  to  this  diminutive  representative  of  Our  Lady, 
since  the  Puritans  would  have  described  any  such  Anglican  devotion  in 
the  most  hyperbolic  manner,  considering  it  pure  popery .^^  In  his  poetry 
Herrick  significantly  does  not  use  "saints"  in  the  Puritan  sense  of  the 
elect,  but  he  frequently  employs  the  term,  both  in  serious  and  playful 
contexts,  with  an  approving  attitude  towards  its  older,  more  traditional 
associations  reflected  in  the  "Temple,  "  with,  for  example,  the  calendar 
(pp.  169,  199),  shrines  (pp.  1 12,  21 1,  249),  canonization  (pp.  169,188, 
199),  and  a  more  liberal  concept  of  sanctity  than  the  Puritans'  strict 
election  (pp.  1 68,  204,  209,  294,  314,  387,  394). 
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Regarding  the  actual  clerical  figures  in  the  poem,  the  celebrant-priest 
and  the  two  assisting  priests,  nothing  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
Laudian  practice.  In  offering  the  "Holy-Grist,"  the  priest  does  not 
genuflect  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  must  do,  but  he  does  bow.  The 
bowing  to  the  altar  (1.  136),  the  "ducking  in  Mood,  and  perfect  Tense" 
(1.  52),  was  all  very  controversial  in  Herrick's  time.  Herrick's  satiric 
diction,  "ducking"  and  "(much-good-do 't  him)  reverence"  (1.  53), 
mimics  the  Puritans'  condemnation  of  such  ceremonial  gestures  as 
"apish  cringing"  and  "ducking,"'*'*  but  he  lightens  it  with  his  playful 
rhyme  of  "Tense"  with  "reverence."  Laud  offended  all  the  London 
Puritans  by  his  use  of  ceremony  and  his  habit  of  bowing  towards  the 
altar,  which  he  rigidly  enforced,  when  he  consecrated  the  church  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Crée  in  January  1631  {DNB,  XI,  629-30).  Of  the  two 
assisting  priests  who  squeak  and  pule  (11.  40,  43)  their  admonitions  to 
the  entering  laity,  the  first  is  presented  as  "alittle-Puppet-Priest"(l.  39) 
which  satirically  describes  both  his  diminutive  size  and  his  involuntary, 
mechanical  behaviour,  behaviour  that  the  Puritans  found  characteristic 
of  Anglicans  in  their  blind  obedience  to  traditions.  Although  the  chief 
celebrant  and  his  two  assistants  are  really  the  only  clergy  presented  as 
actively  employed  within  the  temple,  the  list  of  other  orders  (11.  103- 
08)  is  Herrick's  humorous  take-off  on  the  Puritan  resentment  of  orders 
among  the  Anglicans.  Another  matter  arises  with  the  priestly  warnings 
against  impurity  and  profanation  (11.  41-43);  these  warnings  are  appro- 
priate for  the  Anglican  beUef  in  the  holiness  of  the  church  itself,  to  which 
belief  the  Puritans  strongly  objected,  but  of  which  Herrick  approves, 
advocating  elsewhere  the  same  phrases,  "Hence,  hence  profane"  (p.  366) 
and  "pure  hands"  (p.  127),  that  appear  in  the  *T^mp/e. '' Herrick  does 
not  use  Latin  but  rather  the  vernacular  for  these  warnings,  and,  similarly, 
his  reference  to  ''Will  o'  th'  Wisp.  .  .alias  call'd  here  Fatuus  ignis" {\\. 
30-3 1)  draws  attention  to  the  Latin-English  saint  name  and  to  the  change 
from  Latin  to  English  brought  about  by  the  Reformation. 

The  celebrant-priest  in  the  'Temple"  appears  to  be  a  bishop  since  his 
"Silk-worms  shed, /(Like  a  Turks  Turbant  on  his  head)"  (11.  137-38)  is 
a  diminutive  version  of  the  bishop's  mitre.'*^  Mitres  were  worn  by  Angli- 
can bishops  for  more  than  a  century  after  Henry  VIII's  break  with  Rome. 
The  mitre  was  hated  by  the  Puritans,  along  with  all  other  symbols  of 
Romish  superstition  that  reminded  them  of  the  increasing  pomp  of 
the  Anglican  bishops  and  the  divine  theory  of  episcopacy.  Herrick's 
introduction  of  a  bishop  figure  is  important  given  the  controversy  over 
episcopacy.  The  same  criticisms  of  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  pope 
and  bishops  were  applied  by  the  Puritans  to  the  Anglican  clergy,  so  that 
even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  sneeringly  referred  to  as  the 
"'English  Pope.  .  .an  English  Antichrist.""*^   Robert  Deming  suggests 
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that  since  a  fairy  bishop  is  presiding  over  the  ceremony  perhaps  this  is 
a  major  liturgical  feast,"* "^  but  the  mere  fact  a  bishop  is  presiding  would 
not  necessarily  make  this  suggestion  true,  even  if  a  "feast"  does  follow 
this  religious  celebration.  After  due  religious  observance,  Sundays  as 
well  as  holy  days  were  kept  by  the  Caroline  court  as  days  of  recreation 
and  revelry .^^  Laud  was  a  great  opponent  of  anything  resembling  the 
Puritan  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Indeed,  there  is  some  likelihood  that 
King  Oberon's  attentive  bishop,  serving  in  his  monarch's  chapel,  may  be 
modeled  on  William  Laud,  who  within  a  year  of  Charles'  accession 
became  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  as  well  as  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Certainly  the  fairy  bishop  is  a  Laudian  Anglican,  and  he  does  attend  his 
monarch's  feast  after  the  service  where  he  says  the  grace  (1.  54).  In  1636 
Laud  himself  extravagantly  feasted  Charles  at  Oxford  and,  as  H.R. 
Trevor-Roper  states:  "On  so  lavish  a  scale  was  everything  ordered  that 
men  were  reminded  of  the  pre-Reformation  Princes  of  the  Church  and 
their  ceremonial  junketings."  Laud  certainly  advertised  his  contempt 
for  Puritan  ideas  in  the  lavishness  of  his  entertainment.  The  Puritans  did 
not  allow  it  to  pass  without  comment,  and  Henry  Burton  published  his 
Divine  Judgment  Upon  Sabbath-Breakers,  in  which  Laud  was  attacked 
"'for  feasting  and  profane  plays  at  Oxford.""*^  This  anecdote  provides 
some  historical  context  for  the  suggestion  that  Herrick's  fairy  bishop  is 
modeled  on  Laud.  One  gathers  that  this  particular  priest  is  an  important 
figure,  since  he  plays  the  most  dominant  role  in  the  "Temple"  and  also 
turns  up  at  his  king's  side  in  the  "Feast"  to  say  grace;  in  the  "Temple" 
Herrick  employs  "he"  and  "his"  only  in  the  first  twenty-one  lines  (which 
could  refer  to  Oberon)  and  the  last  fourteen  lines  of  the  poem  (which 
definitely  concern  the  priest-bishop). 

One  other  factor  should  be  considered,  the  allusion  to  papal  death 
and  succession:  "And  since  the  last  is  dead,  there's  hope  J  Elve  Boniface 
shall  next  be  Pope"  (11.  111-12).^°  With  his  humorously  juxtaposed 
rhymes  of  "lye.  .  .Papacie''  and  "hope.  .  .Pope''  Herrick  seems  to  mimic 
Puritan  fears  in  designating  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  an  English 
Pope.  In  this  case  the  only  possible  historical  allusion  would  be  to  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Abbot  in  1633  and  to  the  succession  of  William 
Laud.  Abbot  had  been  an  arch-opponent  of  Laud.  After  Charles'  succes- 
sion. Abbot  was  nominally  the  archbishop  while  Laud  wielded  the 
power  and  possessed  his  sovereign's  support.^  ^  Clearly  an  autocratic 
prelate  is  suggested  by  "Elve  Boniface.  "  Pope  Boniface  VIII  was  a  lasting 
symbol  for  religious  despotism, ^^  and  to  the  Puritan  mind,  Laud's 
determination  to  effect  uniformity  of  religious  practice  could  be  repre- 
sented in  terms  of  the  absolute  authority  of  Boniface  VIII.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  "Boniface"  allusion  might  refer  to  the  anti-Lollard 
position  of  Pope  Boniface  IX  who  in  1395  commanded  the  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury  to  prosecute  the  Lollards,  the  forerunners  of  the  Puritans. 
This  hypothesis  about  the  significance  of  the  Boniface  allusion  in  relation 
to  Laud  may  be  further  substantiated  by  the  Articles  of  the  Commons 
accusing  Laud  of  treason  when  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Some  of  the 
specific  charges  are  that  he  tried  "to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyranni- 
cal government,"  that  he  "assumed  to  himself  a  Papal  and  tyrannical 
power,  both  in  Ecclesiastical  and  temporal  matters"  so  "'that  no  Pope 
claimed  so  much  as  [he]  had  done,'"  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  setting 
up  "Popish  superstition  and  idolatry.  .  .Popish  and  superstitious  cere- 
monies," including  the  communion  table  positioned  altar-wise,  coloured 
glass  in  his  chapel  windows,  use  of  images  and  copes,  bowing,  etc.^^ 

The  longest  section  in  the  poem  is  the  passage  on  the  religious  para- 
phernalia (11.  74-128)  which  includes  items  of  burning  contention  in 
the  conflict  between  Laud's  "beauty  of  holiness"  and  Puritan  "godly 
thorough  Reformation."^"*  Nearly  all  the  fairies'  religious  paraphernalia 
parallel  their  Anglican  counterparts,  but  I  will  focus  here  only  on  the 
use  of  church  books,  altar  rails,  candles,  vestments,  and  bells. 

The  various  "Scriptures"  (1.  83)  for  the  fairies'  "righteous  discipline" 
(1.  84)  reflect  the  Anglican  church  books,  such  as  that  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  the  Puritans  denounced. ^^  Herrick  presents  the  fairies  as 
typical  Anglicans  —  conscious  of  "Text"  (1.  77),  rubric,  and  precedent. 
The  Anglicans  agreed  with  the  Puritans  in  accepting  the  Bible  as  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  orthodoxy,  but  they  differed  on  the  elements 
entering  into  interpretation,  particularly  the  degree  to  which  learning 
and  tradition  entered  into  the  Rule  of  Faith.  The  Puritans  criticized 
extensive  reliance  on  institutional  authority.  The  Anglicans  had  their 
"Rubrick"  (1.  75),  their  "Book  of  Canons"  (1.  78),  their  "Book  of 
Articles"  (1.  80),  and  their  "Book  of  Homilies"  (1.  82).  Herrick 's  adroit 
rhyming  of  "lies.  .  .Homilies"  underscores  the  fact  that  the  Book  of 
Homilies  would  not  be  welcome  in  Puritan  circles,  for  Puritans  wanted 
vigorous,  original  sermons  rather  than  institutionalized  homiUes.^^  The 
presence  of  the  Book  of  Articles  —  a  reference  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  —  among  the  fairy  scriptures  rules  out  the 
possibiHty  of  the  fairies'  religion  being  Roman  Catholic  or  Presbyterian. 

The  fairies'  "neat  Railes"  (  1 .  90)  refer  to  the  use  of  altar  rails,  one  of 
the  most  hotly  contended  issues  between  Anglicans  and  Puritans  which 
Herrick  spoofs  with  the  incongruous  rhyme,  "Railes.  .  .snails."  Altar 
rails  began  to  be  used  only  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  at  first  to 
safeguard  the  altar  from  scandalous  Puritan  profanations.  Puritan  anta- 
gonism against  the  use  of  candles  within  the  church  is  virulently  set 
forth  by  Peter  Smart  in  his  attack  on  Bishop  Cosin,  and  the  fairies' 
"formall  manner"  (1.  93)  in  placing  the  candles  plays  on  the  Puritans' 
contemptuous  use  of  "formal,"  signifying  "ceremonious,"  in  their  criti- 
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cism  of  Anglicans.^''  The  fairies'  "two  pure,  and  holy  Candlesticks'' 
(1.  94)  embody  the  Anghcan  conception  that  candles  used  at  the  altar 
should  be  made  solely  of  pure  beeswax. 

Another  major  point  of  contention  was  the  wearing  of  vestments, 
particularly  the  cope  and  surplice,  which  Puritans  called  pagan  or 
"babylonish"  garments.  The  fairies  do  indeed  have  "curious  Copes  and 
Surplices/Of  Cleanest  Cobweb''  (11.  98-99)  which  they  wear  "for 
sanctity"  (1.  97).  Any  Puritan's  ire  would  have  been  aroused  by  the 
suggestion  that  these  garments  should  possess  some  holy  value  or  should 
be  important  enough  to  have  a  special  closet  ("Vestarie,"  1.  100).  Of 
course,  Anglicans  did  not  think  that  these  garments  conferred  "sanctity," 
but  Puritans  translated  ceremonial  value  as  superstitious  value. 

The  whole  question  of  the  ringing  of  bells  (1.  115)  was  also  a  sore 
point,  since  the  Puritans  felt  that  it  was  reminiscent  of  papistical  jangling. 
Although  bells  were  prohibited  by  the  Injunctions  of  1547,  except  for 
one  bell  before  the  sermon,  Elizabethan  Puritans  complained  that  many 
hand-bells  could  still  be  heard  in  parishes.  The  ringing  of  a  bell  before 
the  daily  rriorning  and  evening  prayers  was  added  to  the  Prayer  Book  in 
1552,  and  the  fairies'  "Apples-core.  .  .withratlingKernels"(l  1.  126-27) 
is  just  such  a  bell  to  summon  the  faithful  to  the  "Mom,  and  Even-Song" 
(1.  128)  celebrated  elsewhere  in  Herrick's  poetry.  Prayer  twice  a  day, 
unlike  the  Catholic  Church's  more  extensive  Office  and  Hours,  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  apple,  always  associated  with 
magical  or  holy  properties,^*  is  used  twice  by  Herrick  as  the  substance 
for  religious  items  —  the  altar  cloth  is  made  of  apple  skin,  and  the  bell 
is  an  apple  core.  Like  the  apple,  the  inclusion  of  superstitious  items  for 
divination,  as  "chips"  and  "old  shooes"  (1.  119),  recalls  the  fact  that 
Puritans  often  associated  Anglican  ritual  with  vulgar  conjuration  and 
magical  delusion,^^  but  Herrick's  witty  rhyme,  "bones.  .  .Fumigations," 
keeps  the  perspective  comic. 

Thus,  the  motifs  and  details  in  the  'Temple,  "  controversial  enough 
to  help  widen  the  gap  between  Anglican  and  Puritan  until  civil  war  was 
inevitable,  all  belong  comfortably  within  the  pale  of  AngHcanism  as  Laud 
interpreted  it,  but  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
Puritans  conceived  their  religion  after  the  Reformation. ^°  The  anony- 
mous Puritan  poem,  Lambeth  Faire,  Wherein  you  have  all  the  Bishops 
Trinkets  set  to  Sale  (London,  1641),  provides  an  interesting  contrast  to 
Herrick's  ''Temple"  in  tone  and  treatment  of  similar  subject  matter.  In 
his  preface  to  the  reader,  the  author  testifies  to  the  current  fashion  of 
writing  poetry  about  contemporary  religious  concerns,  and  he  asserts 
regretfully  that  ''Our  Bishops  should  change  Caps  with  Doctor  Story." 
The  author,  obviously  a  Puritan  convinced  that  the  bishops  are  a  "filthy 
Nest"  who  have  exchanged  their  Protestantism  for  Roman  Catholicism 
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symbolized  by  Dr.  John  Story,  cites  much  of  the  same  ceremonial  with 
which  Herrick  invests  his  fairies,  only  cleariy  attributing  it  to  the  Caroline 
divines.  As  in  Herrick's  poem,  religious  paraphernalia  abounds  in  Lambeth 
Faire  —  crucifixes,  vestments  (surplices,  copes,  caps,  hoods),  mitres,  altar 
furniture,  wax  candles,  incense,  bells  —  all  identified  as  "Popish  \^are,  "  as 
the  Roman  relics  of  the  English  prelates.  There  are  also  derogatory  refer- 
ences to  the  hierarchy  of  ecclesiastical  orders,  the  variety  of  church 
books,  festive  behaviour  on  holydays  and  the  Sabbath,  boy  choirs  in 
churches,  the  practice  of  Lenten  fasting,  the  use  of  candles  at  matins 
and  even-song,  the  belief  that  consecrated  externals  (such  as  blessed 
candles  and  crucifixes)  can  exorcise  the  devil,  and  the  use  of  "pretty 
things"  (such  as  pictures  in  Bibles)  as  well  as  pointed  allusions  to  Matthew 
Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  to  Laud,  the  master  of  the  fair  who  cannot  be 
present  because  he  is  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Lambeth  Faire  fictitiously 
presents  a  fair  at  which  the  bishops'  "trinkets"  are  to  be  sold  by  the 
bishops  to  members  of  Parliament  who,  of  course,  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  buy  any  of  the  bishops'  "knacks,"  "babies,"  or  "toys." 

Herrick's  playful  wit,  sportive  tone,  and  clever  use  of  faery  which 
capture  but  also  transform  these  contentious  matters  contrast  sharply 
with  the  straight-forward,  heavy-handed  satire  and  caustic  tone  of 
Lambeth  Faire.  Even  though  Herrick  employs  some  of  the  exact  Puritan 
terminology  that  appears  in  Lambeth  Faire,  such  as  "trinkets"  and 
"knacks"  with  his  "fripperie"  (1.  21)  and  "trifle"  (1.  123)  paralleling 
the  other  poem's  usage  of  "babies"  and  "toys,"  and  uses  Puritan  jargon 
in  designating  bowing  as  "ducking"  (1.  52),  he  does  so  with  a  lightness 
of  touch  within  the  context  of  his  diminutive  fairy  realm  that  undercuts 
this  Puritan  diction,  rendering  it  almost  innocuous.  The  "Fripperie"  is 
"fine,"  the  "Puppet-Priest"  is  "little,"  and  the  altar  cloth's  beauty  pro- 
vokes the  reader's  imagination  with  its  "Spangle-work  of  trembling  dew" 
which  gleams  "like  Frost-work  glitt'ring  on  the  Snow."  Thus,  Herrick 
burlesques  the  severity  of  Puritan  accusations  in  his  use  of  their  cant  for 
assessing  the  Laudian  Anglicanism  of  diminutive  fairies.  The  unfamiUar 
use  of  familiar  imagery  from  Nature,  such  as  the  ribbon  markers  made 
of  "trout-flies  curious  wings"  (1 .  72)  and  the  mitre  made  of  "Silk-worms 
shed"  (1.  137),  are  often  comic  —  with  Herrick  capitalizing  on  sound- 
and-sense  relationships  gained  from  alliteration  and  humorous  rhymes 
—  and  always  imaginatively  ingenious  in  clothing  actual  ritual  in  fanci- 
ful garb. 

Many  aspects  of  "The  Fairie  Temple  ''which  critics  have  found  baffling 
may  be  clarified  through  an  appreciation  of  the  important  religious  con- 
flict over  ceremonies  between  Anglicans  and  Puritans  which  would  have 
elicited  Herrick's  sympathetic  responses  as  Royalist  and  as  Anglican 
priest.  We  can  see  how  closely  the  Puritan  conception  of  Anglican  wor- 
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ship  parallels  Herrick's  imaginative  depiction  of  the  fairies'  worship.  We 
can  appreciate  that  perfectly  wedded  balance  of  fact  and  illusion  which 
enables  our  thoughtful  comic  poet  to  use  diminutive  fairies  as  the  vehicle 
for  his  satire  of  the  Puritan  view  of  contemporary  AngHcanism  as  a 
"mixt  Religion,"  as  Romish  (papistical)  and  idolatrous  (pagan).  Finally, 
it  is  tempting  to  suggest  that  Herrick's  original  and  sophisticated  use  of 
fairies  in  'The  Fairie  Temple"  may  well  have  larger  significance  for  a 
cult  of  curious  fairy  poems  which  are  linked  by  some  stylistic  and 
thematic  parallels  and  written  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  by 
Michael  Drayton,  Sir  Simeon  Steward,  and  William  Browne. 
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eds.  Brian  Morris  and  Eleanor  Withington  (Oxford,  1967),  pp.  8,  66,  155.  For  a  compendium 
of  Puritan  accusations  against  Caroline  divines  for  resembling  papists,  see  Vernon  Staley,  ed., 
Hierurgia  Anglicana  (London,  1902),  II,  221-40;  HI,  335-40. 

7  George  Walton  Scott,  Robert  Herrick  1591-1674  (London,  1974),  p.  55.  See  also  Marchette 
Chute,  Two  Gentlemen  (New  York,  1959),  pp.  194-200;  Martin,  p.  xiv. 

8  Scott,  pp.  55,  77;  Martin,  p.  528. 

9  For  some  examples  of  Herrick's  Puritan  satire,  see  "Upon  Zelot,"  "Upon  Peason,"  "The 
Christian  Militant,"  "Upon  Jone  and  Jane"  (11.  4-5),  "What  kind  of  Mistresse  he  would 
have"  (1.  4),  "To  his  Booke"  (p.  279),  and  "Upon  Glasse.  Epig."  wheiQ  Glasse's  mercenary 
conversion  to  "Predicant"  (a  Puritan  hallmark)  renders  his  re-conversion  to  his  original 
papistry  all  "the  rancker." 
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10  "Herrick's  Noble  Numbers  and  the  PoUtics  of  Playfulness,"  ELR,  7  (1977),  111-13.  Cf. 
Miriam  K.  Starkman,  "Noble  Numbers  and  the  Poetry  of  Devotion,"  in  Reason  and  the 
Imagination,  ed.  J.A.  Mazzeo  (New  York,  1962),  pp.  1,  8,  17-18,  20.  See  also  Herrick's 
poems:  "Gods  Pardon,"  "Beginnings  and  Endings,"  "Predestination,"  "Prescience,"  and 
"Another"  (pp.  389-90). 

11  Marcus,  pp.  109,  112,  114,  124.  Her  description  of  Herrick's  technique  in  his  religious 
poems,  i.e.,  adopting  his  opponent's  argument  in  order  to  refute  it  (p.  112),  is  similar  to  my 
own  analysis  concluded  independently  of  her  research,  and  her  observation  about  the  effect 
of  Herrick's  figurative  miniaturizing  (p.  113)  complements  my  interpretation  of  his  literal 
use  of  it. 

12  See,  for  example,  Herrick's  appreciation  of  frankincense  (pp.  128,  361,  368,  396);  candles 
(p.  384),  altar,  instead  of  table  (pp.  368-69);  rich  ornamentation  (p.  360);  priest,  instead  of 
presbyter,  elder,  or  minister  (pp.  286,  348,  365);  surpHces  (p.  280);  stole  (p.  286);  bell  for 
morning  and  evening  prayer  (p.  410);  "saints-bell"  (p.  209);  chalice  (pp.  78,  127);  Eucharist 
(p.  381);  damask  altar  cloths  (p.  355);  beads  (pp.  68,  143,  321,  324);  holy  water  (pp.  258, 
303,  324,  365);  purification  rites  (p.  366);  saints  (pp.  112,  168,  199,  294,  314,  344,  379, 
394). 

13  James  l,Daemonologie.  ed.  G.B.  Harrison  (1957;  rpt.  London,  1924),  p.  74. 

14  Minor  White  Latham,  The  Elizabethan  Fairies  (New  York,  1930),  p.  61;  pp.  25,  34-36,  39, 
55-61,  199.  See  also  C.S.  Lewis,  The  Discarded  Image  (Cambridge,  1970),  pp.  134-38; 
K.M.  Briggs,  The  Fairies  in  Tradition  and  Literature  (London,  1967),  pp.  10-11. 

15  Latham,  pp.  34-36.  See,  e.g.,  Ben  Jonson's  praise  of  Prince  Henry  as  Oberon  in  Oberon,  The 
Fairy  Prince  (1611).  Faery  may  be  used  much  like  classical  mythology,  as  in,  e.g.,  the 
representation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Diana. 

16  See  Latham,  p.  62;  King  James,  p.  74;  E.K.'s  gloss  on  Spenser's  June  eclogue,  TTieS'/zep/ieflrc/es 
Calendar,  1.  25;  and  William  Guild,  Ignis  Fatuus  (London,  1625).  Guild's  satire  on  Catholic 
"scare"  tactics  uses  ignis  fatuus  or  "elf-fire"  as  another  term  for  purgatory,  and  this  example 
antedates  the  illustrations  in  the  OED.  One  of  the  fairy  saints  in  Herrick's  poem  is  "Saint 
Will  o'  th'  Wispe.  .  ./But  alias  call'd  here  Fatuus  ignis"  (11.  30-31).  Although  identifiable 
with  "fatuus  ignis,"  the  Will  o'  th'  Wisp  generally  was  considered  a  kind  of  pixy. 

17  The  Poems  of  Richard  Corbett,  eds.  J.A.  W.  Bennett  and  H.R.  Trevor-Roper  (Oxford,  1955), 
pp.  49-52. 

18  Poems  of  Cleveland,  eds.  Morris  and  Withington,  p.  7  and  89n. 

19  See  Briggs,  Anatomy  of  Puck,  pp.  66-67.  See  also  Robert  Kirk,  The  Secret  Commonwealth 
of  Elves,  Fauns  and  Fairies  (1691),  ed.  Andrew  Lang,  2nd  ed.  (London,  1893),  p.  15. 
Unware  of  Herrick's  originality  in  creating  this  fairy  reUgion,  both  Woodward  (pp.  276,  279) 
and  Deming  (pp.  333,  336)  argue  that  he  must  be  examining  nature  closely  to  reveal  its 
"mysterious  order,"  "the  order  of  the  universe  in  the  'order  found  in  minutest  nature'. .  .in 
the  details  and  articles  of  fairy  worship." 

20  Even  in  his  dedicatory  lines,  e.g.,  Herrick  puns  on  "Rare  Temples"  that  John  Merrifield  has 
seen  (he  attended  the  Inner  Temple;  see  Martin,  p.  520)  and  puns  on  "Thine,"  indicating 
that  this  poem  is  dedicated  to  Merrifield,  but  also  that  Merrifield  may  recognize  in  this  fairy 
temple  something  of  his  own  "temple"  of  worship. 

21  For  use  of  the  term  via  media,  see  F.L.  Cross,  ed..  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian 
Church  (London,  1957),  p.  1416;  Paul  Elmer  More  and  F.L.  Cioss,  Anglicanism  (Milwaukee, 
Wi.,  1935),  pp.  xxii-xxiii,  xxxii;  Patrick  ColUnson,  The  Elizabethan  Puritan  Movement 
(London,  1967),  pp.  34-38;  New,  Anglican  and  Puritan,  p.  108.  In  Herrick's  poems  the 
phrase,  "mixt  Religion,"  appears  only  in  the  "Temple,"  whereas  the  accepted  phrase  for 
signifying  paganism  or  Catholicism,  "old  Religion,"  appears  elsewhere  twice  (pp.  212,  280), 

22  See  Vernon  Staley's  The  Ceremonial  of  the  English  Church  (London,  1899)  and  Hierurgia 
Anglicana  regarding  ceremonies  in  the  Chruch  of  England. 

23  Laud,  The  Works  of  ..William  Laud,  ed.  James  Bliss  (Oxford,  1854),  IV,  198-99;  J.E.V. 

Crofts,  "A  Life  of  Bishop  Corbett,  1583-1635,"  £"^5,  10  (1924),  87. 
24  See  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  Englished,  trans.  George  Sandys,  8th  ed.  (London,  1690),  Liber 
XI,  11.  746^9. 
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25  Albions  Triumph  (London,  1631  [i.e.  1632]),  pp.  19-20. 

26  The  Poems  of  Thomas  Carew .  .  .  ,  ed.  Rhodes  Dunlap  (Oxford,  1949),  pp.  74-77. 

27  R.  Trevor  Davies,  Four  Centuries  of  Witch-Beliefs  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Great 
Rebellion  (London,  1947),  p.  124.  See  also  StsAey, Hierurgia,  III,  337, 340.  Corbett  denounces 
Puritan  criticism  of  church  restoration  in  his  poem,  "Iter  Boréale":  ". .  .all  the  Idolatry /Ly en 
in  your  folly,  not  in  th'  Imagery."  Edmund  Waller's  poem,  "Upon  His  Majesty's  Repairing 
of  Pauls,"  defends  Charles'  renovation  of  St.  Paul's  against  Puritan  accusations  of  popish 
"innovations"  by  claiming  that  Charles'  religious  intention  is  "to  frame  no  new  church,  but 
the  old  refine." 

28  See  Sir  William  Dugdale,  The  History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  from  its  Foundation, 
2nd  ed.  (London,  1716),  pp.  140-43;  also  p.  147. 

29  JohnN.  Summerson, Inigo  Jones  (Baltimore,  Md.,  1966),  pp.  61,  87,  93. 

30  G.H.  Cook,  Old  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  (London,  1955),  pp.  82-84;  he  notes  that  this  portico 
had  "pedestals  for  ten  statues  of  benefactors  in  Roman  costume,  of  which  only  those  of 
James  I  and  Charles  I  were  ever  made,"  and  the  frieze  on  the  portico  bore  an  inscription 
attributing  the  work  to  Charles  who  paid  for  it.  Cf.  Summerson,  p.  104. 

31  See  "A  Romish  Recusant"  [Thomas  Longueville],  A  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud  (London, 
1894),  pp.  171-72,  where  the  author  maintains  these  fines  were  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
Catholic  sale  of  indulgences  for  money  given  for  erecting  cathedrals. 

32  See  Horton  Davies,  The  Worship  of  the  English  Puritans  (London,  1948),  p.  43;  Chapter  V. 
Cf.  Staley,  Hierurgia,  III,  335.  Deming,  "Merrick's  Classical  Ceremony,"  has  akeady  noticed 
the  chief  features  of  the  fairy  altar  (pp.  334-35). 

33  See  New,  Anglican  and  Puritan,  pp.  63,  67-72. 

34  See  Stahy, Hierurgia,  II,  129-41,  l29-30n., Ceremonial,  pp.  210-11. 

35  Only  the  priests  were  allowed  to  eat  the  showbread.  In  an  anonymous  Puritan  tract  (1645) 
the  author  accuses  the  English  prelates  of  having  "altar,  priest,  sacrifice,  in  emulation  of  the 
pomp  of  Aaron,  as  if  we  were  still  under  the  veil .  ..."  see  Staley,  Hierurgia,  III,  340. 

36  See  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ed.  James  Hastings  et  al  (New  York,  1911),  III,  145;  also, 
Anthony  HorneCk,  The  Crucified  Jesus .  .  .(London,  1686),  pp.  116-17;  107-16. 

37  M.  van  Beek,  An  Enquiry  into  Puritan  Vocabulary  (Groningen,  1969),  p.  102.  Cf.  Davies, 
pp.  168-69;  More  and  Cross,  Anglicanism,  p.  551.  The  difference  between  Anglican  and 
Puritan  positions  on  "images"  is  illustrated  by  the  titles  of  the  Royalists'/Trow  Basilike  and 
John  Milton's  reply ,  Eikonoklastes. 

38  Beek,  p.  39;  New,  p.  74. 

39  See  Staley,  Hierurgia,  III,  169;  cf.  More  and  Cross,  p.  527. 

40  Puritans  usually  used  "saints"  in  a  compound  form  or  with  some  negative  modifier  to  refer 
to  canonized  persons;  see  Beek,  pp.  43-44,  and  "saintship,"  OED,  3.  Herrick  uses  the  com- 
pound "other-Saint-ships"  (1.  33). 

41  Grossart  was  first  to  suggest  the  identification  in  his  edition  of  Herrick  (London,  1876), 
1,157-58. 

42  See  Martin's  note  (p.  521)  suggesting  a  reference  to  "Our  Lady." 

43  Regarding  Anglican  reverence  for  Mary  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  see  Staley,  Hierurgia,  III, 
170  and  n.  2,  171-73;  More  and  Cross,  pp.  535-40.  John  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  expressed 
his  devotion  to  Mary  by  burning  over  three  hundred  candles  on  Candlemas  in  1628  (More 
and  Cross,  p.  Ixxi;  for  Puritan  reaction,  see  p.  551). 

44  See  Laud,  Works,  IV,  247;  Staley , Hierurgia,  III,  337;  II,  180. 

45  Deming  also  notes  this  (p.  336).  "Turk"  became  identified  with  the  Pope  as  Antichrist;  see 
More  and  Cross,  p.  Ivi.  On  the  mitre,  see  Staley,  Ceremonial,  p.  180  und  Hierurgia,  II,  240; 
Corbett's  satire,  "The  Distracted  Puritane." 

46  Beek,  pp.  38-40.  John  Selden  suggests  how  "Popery"  and  its  derivations  might  be  employed 
metaphorically  by  Puritans:  "We  charge  the  Prelatical  Clergy  with  Popery,  to  make  them 
odious,  though  we  know  they  are  guilty  of  no  such  thing. . .  ."  See  Selden,  The  Table  Talk 
of  John  Selden,  ed.  S.W.  Singer  (London,  1890),  p.  120. 
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47  Deming,  p.  336. 

48  For  Puritan  condemnation,  see  StsAey,  Hierurgia,  III,  338,  340. 

49  Laud,  pp.  292-93;  also,  Lawrence  Stone,  The  Crisis  of  the  Aristocracy  1558-1641  (Oxford, 
1965),  p.  561. 

50  This  line  does  not  seem  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  allusion  because  in  the  three  papal  elections 
to  be  considered  (1621,  1623,  1644)  no  papal  candidates  or  popes  are  named  Boniface. 
Herrick  would  also  be  more  interested  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  own  church  than  Rome's. 
Herrick's  "Temple"  ha.s  never  been  dated. 

51  Reginald  Scot  castigates  Boniface  VIII  for  devious  usurpation  of  the  papal  throne  in  his  The 
Discoverie  of  Witchcraft  (1584;  rpt.  Carbondale,  IL,  1964),  Book  XV,  Chapter  XL,  p.  384. 
Boniface  as  usurper  might  possibly  be  a  parallel  to  Laud's  usurpation  of  Abbot's  power 
while  Archbishop. 

52  See  Charles  Howard  Mcllwain,  The  Political  Works  of  James  1  (CsimbndgQ,  Ma.,  1918), p.  xlix. 

53  See  Laud,  Works,  III,  398,  406-07  and  also  397,  411;  IV,  157  and  also  197-208,  244-58, 
375,404-05. 

54  Laud,  patterning  his  chapel  furniture  at  Aberguille  on  Bishop  Andrewes'  own  chapel,  includes 
what  Prynne  termed  '"Popish  furniture'"  (Staley,  Hierurgia,  I,  93-94;  cf.  also,  pp.  xvi, 
xx-xxii),  which  we  also  find  in  Herrick 's  "Temple,"  such  as  two  candlesticks  with  tapers  for 
the  altar  (11.  94-96),  the  basin  for  oblations  (11.  85-90),  canister,  tun,  and  chalice  (1.  113), 
rolls  of  wax  (1.  115),  and  the  navicula  for  frankincense  (1.  140). 

55  Staiey, Hierurgia,  III,  336; cf.  Ceremonial,  p.  145. 

56  See  Nqw,  Anglican  and  Puritan,  p.  41;  Duvies,  Puritans,  p.  64. 

57  More  and  Cross,  Anglicanism,  p.  551;  Beek,  Puritan  Vocabulary,  pp.  10,  52,  99. 

58  E.  and  M.A.  Radford,  Encyclopaedia  of  Superstitions,  ed.  and  rev.  Christina  Hole  (London, 
1961),  pp.  16-18. 

59  See  Keith  Thomas,  Religion  and  The  Decline  of  Magic  (London,  1971),  p.  54. 

60  For  other  Anglican  ceremonials  not  commented  upon  in  my  text,  see  the  following:  the 
basin  for  alms  and  offerings  (11.  84-90)  -  Staley,  Hierurgia,  I,  48  (citation  from  Herbert's 
Country  Parson);  sacred  salt  (1.  118)  -  Thomas,  p.  51;  and  holy  oil  (1.  117)  -  More  and 
Cross,  pp.  Hi,  552-53  and  C.W.  Coit,  The  Royal  Martyr  (London,  1924),  pp.  57-60.  But  a 
very  few  items  seem  to  be  solely  of  Catholic  genesis,  such  as  "Pardons  and  Indulgences" 
(1.  114)  and  perhaps  the  exorcism  of  the  devil  from  the  friar's  codpiece  (11.  120-22).  How- 
ever, one  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Puritans  sometimes  exaggerated  their  accusations 
(see  Staley's  note,  Hierurgia,  III,  180),  and  Herrick's  inclusion  of  several  apparently  Catholic 
items  would  suit  his  satire  of  Puritan  misconceptions.  For  example,  we  have  earlier  consider- 
ed a  possible  Puritan  context  for  pardons  and  indulgences,  but  this  reference  may  be  merely 
an  example  of  exaggeration  not  unlike  the  claim  of  the  Brownists  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  guilty  of  the  power  of  indulgences.  See  Joseph  Hall,  The  Works  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Joseph  Hall  D.D.,  ed.  Philip  Wynter  (1863;  rpt.  New  York,  1969),  IX,  64,  77.  Exorcisms, 
usually  associated  with  popish  magical  tricks  and  opposed  by  Puritans  who  favored  fasting 
and  prayer,  were  evidently  still  being  practiced  because  Canon  72  of  1604  forbade  ministers 
without  the  bishop's  license  to  cast  out  devils,  and  Lambeth  Faire  (1641)  accuses  the 
Caroline  bishops  of  believing  in  the  power  of  consecrated  candles  and  crucifixes  for  exorcism. 
Herrick's  reference  jocularly  refers  to  exorcism  as  the  fumigation  of  a  lecherous  friar.  His 
"The  Spell"  (p.  258)  contains  a  homely  formula  for  exorcism  which  lists  most  of  the  items 
appearing  in  the  "Temple"  (11.  116-22).  These  items  might  also  reflect  Puritan  fears  about 
the  presence  and  possible  influence  of  Henrietta  Maria's  Catholic  circle. 
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G.R.  Elton.  Reform  and  Reformation  England,  1509-1558.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1977.  Pp.  vi,  423.  $15.00 

In  his  preface  to  the  published  version  of  his  1972  Wiles  Lectures  {Reform  and 
Renewal:  Thomas  Cromwell  and  The  Commonweal.  Cambridge,  1973),  G.R.  Elton 
wrote  that  "this  is  to  be  my  last  engagement  with  Thomas  Cromwell,  at  least  at 
book  length."  Such  is  not  the  case.  Reform  and  Reformation  is  a  study  of  Cromwell 
as  much  as  it  is  an  analysis  of  its  stated  theme.  Indeed,  the  two  subjects  are  mutually 
dependent  in  Elton's  mind:  he  has  predicated  the  successful  development  of  the 
commonwealth's  reform  and  the  Church's  Reformation  on  the  personality,  ability 
and  principles  of  Thomas  Cromwell  whom  Elton  argues  was  the  real  architect  of 
the  Tudor  Revolution  —  Henry  VIII  supplying  only  the  necessary  authority  and 
managing  the  proceedings  only  very  occasionally,  and  then  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nation. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Tudor  century  has  become  very  much  Elton's  trade- 
mark over  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  his  earlier  studies,  especially  England  Under 
the  Tudors  (Methuen,  1955)  and  "King  or  Minister?  The  Man  Behind  the  Henrician 
Reformation"  {History,  1954),  Elton  introduced  and  developed  the  idea  that 
Cromwell  was  in  fact  the  motive  power,  the  factotum  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
theoretician  behind  the  events  of  the  1530's.  And,  although  he  claims  to  have 
refined  and  reconsidered  this  opinion  in  the  light  of  later  scholarship,  Elton's  pre- 
occupation remains  essentially  unchanged,  despite  the  appearance  of  such  contrary 
and  authoritive  studies  as  J. J.  Scarisbrick's  Henry  VIII  (California,  1968),  which 
argues  strongly  for  the  King's  active  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  his  reign. 

In  a  strange  but  characteristic  way,  Elton's  worship  of  Cromwell's  genius  has 
provided  a  very  neat  and  coherent  structure  for  a  book  that  covers  fifty  of  the  most 
momentous  years  in  English  history.  Since  in  Elton's  analysis  reform  and  Reforma- 
tion were  improbable  —  if  not  impossible  —  without  the  advent  of  Cromwell  because 
of  the  temperament  of  the  King,  the  generally  unintelligent,  pedestrain  character  of 
his  noble  councillors,  and  the  lack  of  a  national  consensus  and  realistic  programme, 
the  book  neatly  divides  into  three  sections:  England  before,  during,  and  after 
Cromwell's  exercise  of  power. 

The  first  division  necessarily  centres  on  the  rule  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a  man  Elton 
clearly  admires  as  a  "superb  amateur  in  government"  (62),  one  who  "had  all  the 
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energy  and  much  of  the  competence  required,  though  he  lacked  intellectual  founda- 
tions, larger  beliefs  and  bureaucratic  expertise"  (49).  Wolsey's  failure  to  construct 
much  lasting  reform  in  the  commonwealth  or  any  Reformation  of  the  Church, 
despite  his  good  intentions,  resulted  from  his  inability  to  create  structures  that  could 
survive  him  and  operate  independently  of  him.  That  reform  was  needed  there  was 
no  question.  Elton  masterfully  traces  the  growth  of  reformist  Hterature, appeals,  and 
programmes  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  from  Dudley's  Tree  of  Commonwealh 
through  Utopia  to  the  appearance  of  works  of  manifestly  Protestant  sympathies. 
But  Wolsey  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  accomplish  a  transformation  of  the  English 
state  and  Church:  his  authority  rested  only  on  the  twin  supports  of  the  personal 
favour  of  a  wilful,  irresponsible  King  and  his  legatine  power,  neither  of  which  could 
outlast  his  tenure  of  office,  neither  of  which  could  withstand  the  contrary  pressure 
that  any  significant  assault  on  tradition  and  vested  interests  would  occasion,  neither 
of  which  did  survive  the  Cardinal's  failure  to  procure  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine 
of  Aragon.  It  was  to  be  the  responsibility  of  one  of  Wolsey's  former  -  and  surpris- 
ingly loyal  —  servants,  Thomas  Cromwell,  to  overcome  these  deficiencies  by  institu- 
ting reform  by  Parliamentary  statute  and  allying  it  integrally  with  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Church  in  order  to  create  the  Tudor  Revolution. 

Naturally,  Elton  devotes  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  his  book  to  this  second 
era  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII:  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell  (1532-1540).  Certainly, 
the  events  of  these  years  merit  the  most  detailed  attention,  and  Elton  analyses  them 
with  such  authority  and  with  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  sources  that  his  con- 
clusions appear  as  the  necessary  result  of  his  material.  Behind  this  manifestly  revo- 
lutionary age  was  Cromwell's  mind  and  "vision  —  a  vision  of  order,  improvement, 
the  active  removal  of  all  that  was  bad,  corrupt  or  merely  inefficient,  and  the  creation 
of  a  better  Ufe  here  and  now  in  preparation  for  the  Ufe  to  come"  (172). 

Elton  argues  for  Cromwell  brilUantly.  The  character  of  the  King  (whose  "reign 
owed  its  successes  and  virtues  to  better  and  greater  men  about  him;  most  of  its 
horrors  and  failures  sprang  directly  from  himself,  332)  is  dismissed  with  a  catalogue 
of  péjoratives,  such  as  "savage"  or  "stupendously  egotistical."  Similarly,  Henry's 
natural  councillors  were  "noblemen  of  high  degree  and  low  intelUgence  who  had  no 
solution  to  offer"  (137)  or  clerical  careerists,  like  Stephen  Gardiner,  who  refused  to 
contemplate  the  restriction  of  their  clerical  liberties  and  authority.  Cromwell  and 
only  Cromwell,  concludes  Elton,  had  the  necessary  qualities  to  preside  over  a  revo- 
lution in  both  Church  and  state. 

How  Cromwell  actually  instituted  this  reform  and  Reformation  reveals  Elton's 
greatest  asset:  his  intimate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  documentary  history 
of  the  age.  Armed  with  this  mass  of  evidence  and  fortified  by  the  conclusions  of  his 
students'  doctoral  dissertations  on  various  specific  aspects  ofthe  period  (all  dutifully 
acknowledged),  Elton  traces  the  progress  ofthe  constitutional  history  of  the  1530's 
with  such  skill  and  ease  that  the  reader  is  truly  left  with  the  impression  of  a  coherent 
programme  organized  by  Cromwell  who,  through  control  of  the  King,  the  manage- 
ment of  Parliament,  and  the  confounding  of  his  enemies,  brought  to  fruition  the 
plans  of  those  reformers  of  the  Church  and  commonwealth  whose  principles  he 
shared.  Indeed,  the  argument  is  so  well  drawn  and  so  skilfully  conducted  that  the 
obvious  objections  are  obscured.  For  example,  can  one  accept  that  Cromwell  had 
promoted  the  Reformation  by  legislative  disguise  in  advance  of  that  "savage"  but 
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highly  inteUigent  King  whose  views  on  religion  were  much  more  conservative  than 
his  own,  or  can  one  subscribe  to  Elton's  rather  lame  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
justification  and  mechanism  for  the  royal  supremacy,  the  keystone  of  the  revolution, 
had  been  compiled  in  1530  {Collectanea  satis  copiosa,  see  135  ff)  and  annotated 
by  Henry  before  Cromwell's  ascendancy?  Without  doubt,  Cromwell  was  an  organi- 
zational innovator,  a  genius  who  shaped,  ordered,  and  even  initiated  legislation. 
However,  Henry  VIII  remained  the  King,  and  as  such  ultimately  determined  policy, 
as  Cromwell  was  to  learn  in  1540.  The  minister  did  Henry's  will.  When  their  princi- 
ples and  methods  coincided,  Cromwell  and  his  programme  prospered;  when  they 
diverged  the  minister  was  crushed  and  his  policies  discontinued. 

The  third  section  of  Reform  and  Reformation  is  the  shortest  and  consequently 
the  weakest  of  the  book.  The  last  eighteen  years  of  the  period  under  discussion 
deserve  a  more  detailed  study  than  Elton  has  provided,  especially  given  that  they 
encompass  three  reigns.  It  is  almost  as  though  Elton  is  punishing  History  for  assenting 
to  the  fall  and  execution  of  his  hero.  Nevertheless,  just  as  there  are  pre-figurations 
of  Cromwell's  rule  in  the  first  section  of  the  book,  so  are  there  shadows  of  it  in  the 
third.  The  characteristic  neologism  "CromwelHan"  becomes  the  term  of  highest 
praise  in  Elton's  vocabulary,  and  the  continued  functioning  of  the  government  in 
the  face  of  executive  crises  is  attributed  to  the  great  minister's  skill  at  building  a 
bureaucratic  form  of  government  independent  of  King  or  minister. 

Still,  there  is  much  of  interest  in  this  epilogue,  such  as  Elton's  revisionist  views 
on  the  relative  characters  and  poHcies  of  Somerset  and  Northumberland,  opinions 
that  are  both  attractive  and  suggestive,  despite  their  comparatively  brief  analysis. 
Also,  Elton's  assessment  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  although  subscribing  to  the  general 
belief  that  it  was  an  almost  unmitigated  disaster,  indicates  quite  justly  the  few 
positive  contributions  of  these  years,  such  as  the  rebuilding  of  the  navy  and  the 
construction  of  border  defences.  However,  other  elements  of  some  importance  are 
left  tantalizingly  obscure,  most  notably,  Elton's  dismissal  as  a  canard  (377)  of  the 
traditional  beUef  that  Mary's  Council  was  divided  between  factions  led  by  Gardiner 
and  Paget,  citing  only  an  unpublished  dissertation  as  his  source  and  rejecting  as 
unreliable  the  mass  of  material  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Spanish  and  Venetian 
ambassadors  that  gave  rise  to  the  received  opinion. 

In  short  then.  Reform  and  Reformation  is  a  book  that  both  fails  and  succeeds 
because  of  its  author's  idée  fixe.  Elton  has  given  a  coherence  and  a  thematic  unity 
to  a  period  of  enormous  complexity  in  its  issues,  institutions,  personalities,  and 
historiography  by  interpreting  the  critical  years  of  Henry  VIII  as  the  Age  of  Crom- 
well, discussing  those  previous  to  1532  as  a  prelude  to  the  rise  of  that  minister  and 
those  subsequent  as  a  decline,  except  in  areas  where  Cromwell's  bureaucracy  and 
disciples  survived.  Never  is  the  central  focus  of  reform  of  the  commonwealth  and 
Reformation  in  the  Church  lost;  and  through  Elton's  identification  of  these  princi- 
ples and  their  institutionaUzation  with  the  person  of  Thomas  Cromwell  they  acquire 
a  special  significance  befitting  the  programme  of  a  man  whom  Elton  nominates  as 
the  patron  saint  of  the  secular  age. 

However,  this  encomium  of  Cromwell  equally  detracts  from  a  wider  understand- 
ing of  the  period.  The  very  real  and  immediate  power  of  Tudor  kingship  is  obscured 
by  Elton's  superficial  portrait  of  Henry  VIII,  by  his  caricatures  of  Edward  VI  ("a 
boy  tyrant")  and  Mary  ("bigoted,  stubborn,  suspicious  and . .  .rather  stupid"),  and 
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by  his  attendant  elevation  of  their  servants.  Similarly,  the  substantial  contributions 
of  lesser  men  are  eclipsed  by  the  successes  of  the  all-powerful  minister,  reducing  the 
complex  development  of  the  history  of  ideas  and  poHcy  to  the  omnicompetence  of 
one  great  man. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Elton's  latest  discussion  of  Tudor  history 
is  a  masterpiece  of  synthesis,  and,  within  its  necessary  limitations,  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  field.  Much  new  material  is  introduced,  the  objections  of  his 
earlier  critics  are  answered,  and  certain  revisions  of  opinion  are  duly  noted.  One  can 
only  hope  that  Professor  Elton  has  now  exorcised  himself  of  the  potent  spirit  of 
Thomas  Cromwell. 

KENNETH  BARTLETT,  University  of  Toronto 
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North  Central  Conference 
of  the  Renaissance  Society 

The  topic  "Sexuality  in  the  Renaissance"  attracted  some  forty  Renaissance  scholars 
to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Guelph  for  the  twentieth-anniversary  meeting  of 
the  North-Central  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America  on  November 
14  and  15,  1980.  In  addition  to  these  delegates,  about  twenty  senior  undergraduates 
and  post-graduate  students,  from  three  Ontario  universities,  attended  various  ses- 
sions as  guests  of  the  Conference.  In  his  keynote  address  Professor  A.  Kent  Hieatt 
of  the  Department  of  English,  University  of  Western  Ontario  used  a  number  of  illus- 
trations from  the  paintings  of  the  Renaissance  —  and  particularly  Hans  Baldung 
Grien's  Eve  —  to  indicate  the  connection  that  the  Northern  Renaissance  made 
between  the  Fall  of  Man  and  the  achievement  of  sexual  experience.  His  comments 
on  sexual  awareness  in  the  period  were  then  complemented  by  two  papers.  Professor 
J.S.  Thompson  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled  "The  Anatomy  of 
Sex:  Facts  and  Fallacies"  in  which  he  delineated  the  Renaissance  understandings  and 
misunderstanding  of  sexual  anatomy  and  thereby  indicated  the  anatomical  grounds 
for  several  of  the  Renaissance  attitudes  to  male  and  female.  This  paper  was  followed 
by  a  paper  by  Professor  Victor  Lotter  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  entitled  "A  Psychological  Perspective  Concerning  Attitudes  To 
Sexuality  in  the  Renaissance."  Complementing  comments  made  by  Professors 
Hieatt  and  Thompson,  Professor  Lotter  indicated  some  of  the  ways  in  which  atti- 
tudes toward  sexuality  changed  and  developed  as  the  Renaissance  progressed.  At  the 
banquet  Friday  evening  Professor  George  Hibbard  of  the  Department  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo  gave  the  examination  of  the  conference  theme  a  literary 
turn  when  he  spoke  eloquently  on  "The  Language  of  Love  in  Shakespeare's  England." 
The  conference  concluded  on  Saturday  morning  with  two  more  papers.  In  her 
"May,  December,  and  Cinderella:  Sexuality  and  the  Black  Arts  In  The  Renaissance" 
Professor  D'Orsay  Pearson  of  the  Department  of  English,  University  of  Akron 
returned  to  the  topics  of  sin  and  lust  touched  on  by  Professor  Hieatt  and  indicated 
the  various  ways  in  which  black  magic  was  used  as  a  means  of  gratifying  or  stimula- 
ting sexual  desire  in  the  Renaissance.  Still  on  the  subject  of  sexual  desire,  Professor 
Roger  Kuin  of  York  University  addressed  the  subject  of  Renaissance  pornography  in 
his  address  "Love's  Progress:  Sexuality  in  Late  Elizabethan  Love-Poetry."  The 
conference  then  concluded  with  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  consensus  among 
delegates  seemed  to  be  that  the  conference  was  stimulating  not  only  because  of  the 
topic  itself  but  also  because  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  six  papers  delivered 
cast  light  upon  each  other  and  on  the  conference  topic  itself. 
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Josse  Bade,  éditeur  et  préfacier 
(1462-1535)* 


MAURICE  LEBEL 


Jiosse  Bade  occupe  un  haut  rang  parmi  les  éditeurs-imprimeurs  et  les 
préfaciers  de  la  Renaissance  française.  Ce  grand  humaniste,  né  en  Belgique 
en  1462  et  mort  à  Paris  à  la  fin  de  1535,  vécut  environ  47  ans  en  France, 
notamment  à  Valence  et  à  Lyon,  de  1488  à  1498,  puis  à  Paris,  de  1499 
à  1535.  Au  lieu  de  signer  son  nom  Josse  Bade,  à  la  française,  ce  qu'il  lui 
arriva  cinq  fois  seulement  de  faire  dans  sa  vie,  il  préférait,  à  l'instar  de  la 
plupart  des  humanistes  de  son  temps,  le  nom  latin  de  Jodocus  Badius, 
qu'il  faisait  ordinairement  suivre  de  l'adjectif  Ascensius,  qui  désigne  soit 
la  famille  Van  Asche  de  Gand  ou  la  ville  d'Ash,  près  de  Bruxelles,  où  il 
naquit.  Après  avoir  terminé  ses  humanités  au  collège  de  Gand,  il  alla 
suivre  des  cours  de  littératures  grecque  et  latine  aux  universités  de  Ferrare 
et  de  Mantoue^  en  ItaHe  où  il  séjourna  plusieurs  années,  probablement 
de  1480  à  1488;  ce  qui  lui  permit  de  connaître,  par  exemple,  Ange 
Politien,  Aide  Manuce  et  Baptiste  de  Mantoue,  et  de  voir  le  progrès  de 
l'humanisme.  On  le  voit  ensuite  enseigner  la  langue  et  la  littérature  latines 
à  Valence  et  à  Lyon.^  C'est  dans  cette  dernière  ville  que,  tout  en  enseig- 
nant le  latin,  il  devint  correcteur  d'épreuves  chez  Jean  Trechsel,  imprimeur 
originaire  d'Allemagne,  dont  il  épousa  la  fille;  de  cette  union  devaient 
naître  deux  fils,  qui  furent  de  précieux  collaborateurs,^  et  six  filles, 
dont  quatre  eurent  pour  époux  de  grands  imprimeurs  parisiens:  Michel 
Vascosan,  Jean  de  Roigny,  Robert  I^^  Estienne,  Jacques  I^^  du  Pais. 

C'est  à  Lyon  même,  en  1492,  qu'il  commença  à  publier,  outre  ses 
ouvrages  personnels,  des  textes  d'auteurs  anciens  et  contemporains.  En 
1498  ou  1499,"*  peu  après  la  mort  de  son  beau-père,  il  s'installa  à  Paris, 
d'abord  rue  des  Carmes,  puis  rue  saint-Jacques,  en  plein  quartier  des 
collèges,  des  écoles  et  de  la  Sorbonne:  c'est  de  son  officine  de  pubHcation, 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  Praelum  Ascensianum,  que  sortirent  708  éditions, 
de  1503  à  1535.  Sans  compter  un  nombre  impressionnant  de  réimpres- 
sions, comme  on  le  verra  par  la  suite.  Josse  Bade  appartient  donc  au 

*  Communication  donnée  le  29  mai  1980  lors  d'une  séance  de  travail  de  la  société  Canadienne 
d'Etudes  de  la  Renaissance  tenue  a  l'Université  de  Québec  a  Montréal. 
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dernier  tiers  du  XV^  siècle  par  ses  années  de  formation  secondaire  et 
universitaire  et  ses  débuts  dans  l'enseignement  et  l'édition-imprimerie, 
comme  il  appartient  au  premier  tiers  du  XVI^  siècle  par  son  immense 
production,  qui  reste  unique  dans  les  annales  de  l'imprimerie  en  France. 
Elle  s'échelonne  sur  une  période  de  43  ans,  notamment  à  Lyon  et  à 
Paris,  de  1492  à  1535.  Sa  vie  active  s'écoula  sous  les  règnes  de  Charles 
VIII  (1483-1498),  de  Louis  XII  (1498-1515),  de  François  1^^(1515- 
1547)  et  de  Charles-Quint  (1500-1558),  son  compatriote.  Il  connut, 
outre  les  progrès  de  l'humanisme  en  Italie  et  en  France,  en  Angleterre, 
en  Allemagne  et  dans  les  Pays-Bas,  les  débuts  de  la  Réforme  et  la  plupart 
des  humanistes  de  son  temps.^ 

Josse  Bade  a  publié  une  oeuvre  si  volumineuse,  en  un  demi-siècle, 
qu'elle  ne  manque  pas  de  provoquer  l'admiration  et  l'étonnement. 
D'autant  plus  qu'il  l'a  menée  à  bonne  fin,  presque  tout  seul,  avec  l'aide 
de  rares  collaborateurs:  il  semble  avoir  vécu  uniquement  en  vue  de  son 
imprimerie,  sa  raison  d'être,  à  tel  point  sa  foi  était  profonde  dans  le 
prestige  de  l'écrit  et  dans  la  puissance  de  la  récente  invention  de  Guten- 
berg. Aussi  a-t-il  laissé  une  oeuvre  monumentale  qui  comprend  une  quin- 
zaine de  volumes  de  biographie  et  d'histoire,  d'éducation  et  de  morale, 
de  philosophie  et  de  théologie,  34  traités  de  grammaire,  72  commentaires 
d'auteurs  et  de  textes  latins,^  1 03  poèmes  latins,  dont  les  plus  importants 
sont  ceux  de  1497,  de  1501  et  de  1505,  qui  comprennent  respectivement 
40,  31  et  44  vers,"^  226  préfaces,  775  textes  anciens  et  contemporains, 
enfin  une  vaste  correspondance  avec  les  humanistes  les  plus  prestigieux 
de  son  temps,  par  exemple,  avec  Erasme,  Budé,  Jacques  Toussaint  et 
Jacques  Lefèvre  d'Etaples.  Etant  donné  l'ampleur  de  cette  production, 
je  vais  m'en  tenir,  dans  cette  communication,  aux  éditions  et  aux  pré- 
faces de  Josse  Bade. 

Editions 

Les  éditions  de  Josse  Bade  comprennent  trois  catégories:  celles  de  ses 
oeuvres  personnelles,  celles  des  auteurs  contemporains,  celles  des  auteurs 
grecs  et  latins,  du  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance.  Il  a  vu  lui-même  de 
près  à  l'édition  de  ses  propres  volumes,  comme  à  celle  des  auteurs  anciens 
et  des  auteurs  de  son  temps.  On  les  distingue  toutes  assez  facilement  du 
premier  coup  d'oeil.  A  de  très  rares  exceptions  près,  elles  sont  constam- 
ment datées  d'après  le  style  romain.  Elles  sont  remarquables  par  l'exécu- 
tion typographique,  l'impression  correcte  et  régulière:  l'usage  des  carac- 
tères gothiques  y  est  fréquent,  surtout  dans  les  ouvrages  religieux.  Quel- 
ques-unes sont  précédées  d'un  important  traité,  par  exemple,  sur  la 
comédie  ou  la  tragédie,  sur  l'histoire  ou  l'art  épistolaire;  ces  traités, 
souvent  réimprimés,  exercèrent  une  influence  considérable  sur  le  théâtre, 
sur  la  biographie  et  l'histoire,  sur  la  correspondance  des  écrivains  de  son 
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temps  et  sur  Timitation  du  style  de  Cicéron  par  beaucoup  d'humanistes. 
Bon  nombre  sont  aussi  accompagnées  de  notes,  de  commentaires  et  de 
préfaces.  La  plupart  des  volumes,  parus  de  1492  à  1535,  sont  des  in-folio 
ou  des  in-quarto;  très  peu  nombreux  sont  les  in-octavo,  ce  petit  format 
comprenant  de  courts  traités  de  morale  et  de  théologie,  des  sermons, 
quelques  livres  de  médecine,  des  recueils  de  poésies  d'auteurs  contem- 
porains, voire  des  classiques  annotés  comme  Horace,  Juvénal  et  Ovide. 
Innombrables  aussi  sont  les  contrefaçons  des  éditions  imprimées  par 
Badius,  car  la  piraterie  était  alors  d'usage  courant  dans  l'imprimerie 
comme  sur  les  mers;  le  droit  d'auteur  était  encore  inconnu  à  l'époque 
de  la  Renaissance.  D'ailleurs,  Josse  Bade  semble  avoir  été  trop  occupé 
par  ailleurs  pour  entretenir  un  véritable  souci  de  tirer  le  meilleur  parti 
de  ses  oeuvres  d'auteur-éditeur-imprimeur. 

Ce  qu'on  remarque  aussi  dans  cette  immense  production,  c'est  le  très 
petit  nombre  de  volumes  sur  vélin:  j'en  ai  relevé  au  plus  7:*  une  édition 
avec  des  commentaires  écossais,  une  autre  avec  des  notes  en  flamand,  et 
seulement  quatre  en  français.^  On  relève  aussi,  par  exception,  quelques 
éditions  anonymes.^®  L'année  la  plus  productive  de  l'imprimerie  fut  sans 
doute  1519,  qui  vit  paraître  39  éditions  distinctes:  la  plus  pauvre,  avec 
une  seule  édition,  fut  1525,  par  suite  de  la  crise  politique  en  France: 
1504  et  1535  furent  aussi  deux  années  assez  maigres  à  cet  égard,  puisque 
7  et  6  éditions  respectivement  sortirent  alors  du  Praelum  Ascensianum 
de  la  rue  Saint-Jacques.  La  production  décennale  s'établit  de  la  façon 
suivante:  de  1503  à  1512,  212;  de  1514  à  1524,  264;  de  1525  à  1535, 
180.  Un  total  de  700  éditions,  auxquelles  il  faut  ajouter  celles  qui  ont 
paru  de  1492  à  1502,  puis  les  éditions  de  grammaire,  et  quelques  livres 
non  datés  avec  précision,  mais  portant  la  marque  de  l'imprimerie  de 
Badius.  En  tout,  775  éditions,  de  1492  à  1535. 

Si  nous  poursuivons  quelque  peu  l'analyse  descriptive  de  ces  impres- 
sions, nous  aurons  tôt  fait  d'en  relever  les  autres  traits  suivants.  On 
remarque  seulement  quatre  traductions  françaises,  Vhistoire  de  Thucydide 
et  celle  de  Diodore  de  Sicile,  par  Claude  de  Seyssel,  la  Vie  de  saint 
Jérôme  par  Louis  Lasserre  et  la  Vie  de  Jésus  par  Ludolphe  de  Saxe.  Ce 
qui  frappe  aussi,  outre  la  rareté  des  impressions  de  textes  français,  c'est 
celle  des  textes  grecs.  Fait  étrange,  c'est  en  1520  seulement  que  Bade, 
sur  la  demande  expresse  de  Budé  et  d'Erasme  qui  s'en  plaignaient,  a  fait 
venir  d'Allemagne  une  fonte  de  grec,  ce  qui  lui  permit  d'entreprendre 
des  impressions  dans  cette  langue.  L'Allemagne  était  en  avance  sur  la 
France  à  cet  égard,  car  Luther  y  avait  déjà  introduit  le  grec  dans  l'uni- 
versité; Guillaume  eut  tôt  fait  de  l'imiter  en  France.  La  même  année, 
en  1520,  Bade  imprima  un  recueil  de  lettres  grecques  et  latines  de 
Guillaume  Budé;  il  se  servit  alors  des  mêmes  caractères  élégants  que 
ceux  employés  par  Erasme  pour  le  Nouveau  Testament,  publié  à  Bale 
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par  Nicolas  Episcopius  en  1520,  1522  et  1531.  Bade  devait  imprimer 
aussi,  de  Budé,  les  Commentarii  linguae  grecae  en  1529.  A  vrai  dire,  le 
célèbre  imprimeur  parisien  ne  fît  pas  un  fréquent  usage  du  grec.  Tout  au 
plus  imprima-t-il,  outre  les  deux  ouvrages  de  Budé  déjà  rnentionnés,  les 
textes  suivants  en  grec:  trois  discours  ou  essais  dTsocrate:  Éloge  d'Hélène, 
Nicoclès,  Aréopagitique  (1529),  les  épigrammes  de  JanusLascaris(1527, 
1531),  le  traité  d'Aristote  et  de  Philon  le  }\xiï  sur  Le  Monde  (1526),  un 
Florilège  d 'épigrammes  diverses  (1531),  la  grammaire  grecque  du  grand 
helléniste  de  la  Renaissance,  Théodore  Gaza  (1521),  Vessai  de  Démos- 
thène,  médecin  grec  du  I^^  siècle  de  notre  ère,  Sur  la  vieillesse  (1532). 

L'extrême  rareté  des  impressions  des  textes  grecs  forme  un  violent 
contraste  avec  la  publication  d'un  très  grand  nombre  de  traductions 
latines  de  textes  grecs:  on  peut  même  dire  que  c'est  alors  l'âge  d'or  de 
la  traduction  latine  des  oeuvres  grecques.  C'est  que  le  grec,  de  son  temps, 
et  surtout  avant  1520,  en  France  du  moins,  était  encore  beaucoup  moins 
connu  que  le  latin,  et  cela,  malgré  les  efforts  de  Guillaume  Budé  et  de 
Jacques  Lefèvre  d'Etaples  pour  l'instaurer;  il  était  alors  beaucoup  plus 
répandu  en  Allemagne  et  en  Angleterre,  en  Italie,  en  Flandre  et  en 
Hollande,  voire  en  Suisse.  Guillaume  Budé,  il  est  vrai,  travaillait  ferme 
à  le  restaurer  en  France  avec  l'aide  d'Erasme,  de  Jacques  Toussaint  et 
de  Germain  de  Brie,  non  sans  rencontrer  une  vive  opposition  de  la 
Sorbonne,  où  les  gendarmes  étaient  alors  plus  nombreux  que  les  théolo- 
giens. De  toute  façon,  Josse  Bade  imprima  un  très  grand  nombre  de 
textes  grecs  en  traduction  latine,  d'Homère  à  Eusèbe  de  Césarée;  il 
imprima  en  latin  la  traduction  des  oeuvres  d'Hérodote  et  de  Thucydide, 
de  Platon  et  de  Théocrite,  de  Polybe  et  de  Diodore  de  Sicile,  d'Origène, 
d'Eusèbe  et  de  Basile  le  Grand;  il  publia  aussi,  en  partie,  la  traduction 
latine  de  quelques  oeuvres  d'Homère  et  d'Hippocrate,  de  Démosthène 
et  d'Aristote,  de  Xénophon  et  de  Flavius  Josèphe,  de  Lucien  et  de 
Plutarque,  de  Philon  le  Juif,  de  Grégoire  de  Nysse,  de  Grégoire  de 
Nazianze  et  de  Jean  Chrysostome.  Ces  traductions  latines  connurent  un 
grand  succès  au  XVI^  siècle  et  furent  souvent  réimprimées. 

Mais  ce  sont  les  Latins  qui  furent  des  auteurs  à  succès  du  temps  de 
Josse  Bade  et  au  XVI^  siècle.  Voici  une  courte  liste  des  éditions  des  6^5/- 
sellers  latins  au  XVI^  siècle:  Macrobe  (2),  Sénèque  le  tragique  (2), 
Valerius  Flaccus  (3),  Tite-Live  (3),  Cicéron  (4),  Lucain  (4),  Aulu-Gelle 
(4),  Quintilien  (6),  Ausone  (7),  Juvénal  (17),  Valère  Maxime  (20),  Perse 
(21),  Horace  (24),  Salluste  (25),  Virgile  (27),  Boèce  (29),  Ovide  (35) 
et  Terence  (49).  A  noter  le  goût  prononcé  du  public  pour  les  poètes  de 
préférence  aux  prosateurs.  Innombrables  aussi  furent  les  impressions  et 
les  réimpressions  des  discours  et  des  traités  de  philosophie  surtout  de 
1527  à  1534;  le  cicéronianisme  est  alors  à  la  mode  parmi  les  érudits. 
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D'autre  part,  Josse  Bade  imprima  aussi  bon  nombre  d'oeuvres  particu- 
lières d'écrivains  de  la  littérature  chrétienne  tels  que:  Ambroise,  Augustin, 
Benoît,  Bédé,  Bruno,  Grégoire  de  Tours,  Hilaire,  Lactance,  Paulin,  sans 
oublier  Antoine  de  Padoue,  Bonaventure,  Duns  Scot,  Thomas  d'Aquin 
et  Thomas  à  Kempis.  De  ce  dernier,  Josse  Bade  a  aussi  écrit  la  biographie. 
Fait  digne  de  remarque,  il  fait  ordinairement  précéder  l'édition  du  texte 
d'une  courte  biographie  de  l'auteur  imprimé. 

Loin  de  s'intéresser  uniquement  aux  auteurs  grecs  et  latins  de  l'Anti- 
quité païenne  et  chrétienne,  du  Moyen  Age  et  du  début  de  la  Renaissance 
en  Italie,  Josse  Bade  s'est  aussi  beaucoup  intéressé  aux  auteurs  des  XV^ 
et  XVI^  siècles,  en  somme  à  ses  contemporains.  Il  a  en  effet  imprimé  les 
oeuvres  de  155  d'entre  eux,  parmi  lesquels  figurent  au  premier  rang: 
Erasme,  Guillaume  Budé,  Jacques  Lefèvre  d'Etaples,  Thomas  More, 
John  Fischer,  Savonarole,  Aldus  Manutius,  Janus  Lescaris,  Théodore 
Gaza,  Claude  de  Seyssel,  Louis  Lasserre,  Laurentius  Valla,  Germain  de 
Brie,  Jean  Sulpitius,  Marcilinus  Ficinus,  Nicolas  de  Cuse,  Baptiste  de 
Mantoue,  Christophe  de  Longueuil,  Angélus  Politien,  Philippe  Béroalde 
L'aîné,  Jacobus  Perez  de  Valentia,  Pierre  Bury,  les  papes  Léon  X,  Hadrien 
VI  et  Urbain  IV.  En  bref,  les  oeuvres  des  contemporains  occupent  une 
place  très  importante  dans  l'ensemble  des  éditions-impressions  de  Josse 
Bade;  bon  nombre  d'entre  eux,  je  crois,  ont  été  sauvés  de  l'oubli  grâce  à 
lui.  Il  a  eu  l'idée  généreuse,  en  véritable  érudit  et  imprimeur  humaniste 
qu'il  était,  d'imprimer  des  textes  d'auteurs  relativement  peu  connus:  il  a 
montré  aussi  assez  de  flair  pour  imprimer  des  textes  dont  la  vente  était 
rentable.  Grâce  aux  nombreux  contacts  qu'il  entretenait,  du  haut  de 
son  officine  de  publication  avec  les  humanistes  de  son  temps,  au  pays  et 
à  l'étranger,  laïques  et  religieux,  il  lui  arriva  plus  d'une  fois  de  répondre 
à  des  commandes  spécifiques  d'impression. 

Ancien  professeur  d'humanités,  éducateur-né  et  humaniste  averti,  il 
brûlait  de  répandre  l'enseignement  du  latin  et  de  communiquer  son 
enthousiasme  pour  la  renaissance  des  lettres  anciennes,  inséparable  de 
son  amour  des  lettres  contemporaines.  Et  c'est  ce  qui  fait  sa  profonde 
originalité.  Il  n'existe  point  pour  lui  de  solution  de  continuité  entre  le 
passé  et  le  présent,  entre  le  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance.  Il  s'intéresse 
tout  ensemble  aux  anciens  et  aux  modernes.  Cette  conviction  profonde 
explique  l'acharnement  avec  lequel  il  a  édité  et  réédité,  annoté  et  com- 
menté des  textes,  des  morceaux  choisis,  des  sélections,  des  traités  de 
grammaire,  d'éducation  et  de  morale.  Il  pensait  toujours  aux  jeunes  et 
à  l'avenir.  Il  ne  se  contenta  pas  de  restituer  le  passé,  il  travailla  aussi  à 
bâtir  l'avenir.  Au  fond,  directeur-propriétaire  de  la  plus  importante 
maison  d'édition  de  son  temps,  il  avait  pleinement  conscience  déjouer 
un  rôle  et  d'exercer  une  influence  en  son  milieu. 
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Préfaces 

Ce  sentiment  personnel  ressort  aussi  nettement  des  Préfaces,  226  bien 
comptées,  qu'il  écrivit,  non  seulement  pour  ses  propres  ouvrages,  comme 
les  Sylvae  Morales  et  les  Stultiferae  Naves,  mais  aussi  et  surtout  pour 
les  oeuvres  particulières  des  écrivains  grecs  et  latins  de  l'Antiquité,  du 
Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance  qu'il  édita.  Ces  226  préfaces  servent 
d'annonce  ou  d'introduction  à  peu  près  au  tiers  des  volumes  qu'il 
imprima.  Il  s'agit  donc  d'une  habitude  assez  constante  chez  lui.  Ajoutons 
que  60  d'entre  elles  sont  adressées  tantôt  à  la  jeunesse  studieuse  (26)  et 
aux  professeurs  (15)  de  son  pays  et  de  l'étranger,  tantôt  à  des  libraires 
(  1 5 )  et  à  des  écrivains  bien  connus  (6)  ;  ce  sont  les  plus  sérieuses  de  toutes. 
Il  en  est  d'autres,  environ  80,  que  l'auteur  envoya  aux  gens  d'église: 
prêtres,  chanoines,  évêques,  archevêques,  cardinaux,  abbés  et  religieux 
de  tous  ordres;  elles  sont  aussi  importantes  que  celles  qu'il  composa 
pour  Guillaume  Budé,  Louis  Ruzé  et  Guillaume  Petit,  si  influents  auprès 
de  François  I^^.  L'auteur  avait  raison  de  les  écrire  en  si  grand  nombre 
pour  se  ménager  les  bonnes  grâces  des  gens  en  place  à  qui  il  adressa  des 
compliments  hauts  comme  les  Rocheuses;  il  fait  de  même  à  son  égard, 
Corneille  et  Racine  en  feront  autant  au  XVIF  siècle,  la  modestie  n'étant 
pas  la  qualité  fondamentale  de  la  Renaissance.  D'ailleurs,  il  fallait  alors 
frapper  fort,  l'imprimerie  étant  surveillée  par  des  censeurs  sourcilleux. 
Aussi  était-il  de  bonne  guerre  de  compter  de  solides  protecteurs  au 
nombre  de  ses  amis. 

Toutes  ces  préfaces,  Josse  Bade  les  a  rédigées  dans  le  dessein  bien 
avoué  d'être  lu  et  entendu.  Il  importe  peu  qu'il  ait  emprunté  à  l'occasion 
une  phrase  ou  deux  à  des  recueils  de  préfaces  déjà  composés  à  cet  effet 
en  Italie;  ou  qu'il  ait  demandé  à  un  collaborateur  de  lui  fournir  des  idées 
pour  les  écrire;  l'important  est  qu'elles  portent  la  marque  de  son  style 
et  qu'elles  jettent  un  éclairage  singulier  sur  l'homme,  son  milieu  et  son 
temps. 

Du  côté  des  écrivains  grecs,  méritent  d'être  lues  les  préfaces  aux 
oeuvres  d'Homère,  d'Hérodote  et  de  Thucydide,  d'Aristote  et  de  Platon, 
de  Polybe  et  de  Plutarque,  de  Flavius  Josèphe  et  de  Lucien,  d'Origène 
et  de  saint  Basile.  Parmi  les  préfaces  consacrées  aux  auteurs  latins,  je 
retiens  surtout  celles,  fort  étoffées,  de  Salluste  et  de  Sénèque,  de  Terence 
et  de  Tite-Live,  de  Cicéron  et  de  Virgile,  de  Juvénal  et  de  Perse,  de 
Quintilien  et  de  Boèce,  de  Grégoire  de  Tours  et  de  saint  Augustin,  de 
saint  Bruno  et  de  saint  Antoine  de  Padoue.  Il  convient  de  ranger  parmi 
les  plus  senties  et  les  mieux  tournées  celles  de  saint  Bruno,  de  Guillaume 
d'Ockam,  de  Pétrarque  et  de  Laurent  Valla,  de  PhiUppe  Béroalde,  de 
Baptiste  de  Mantoue  et  de  Jacobus  Perez  de  Valentia.  Je  compte  publier 
un  jour  la  traduction  française  de  toutes  ces  préfaces  que  je  viens  de 
mentionner. 
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Elles  font  ressortir  le  goût  des  contemporains  pour  la  prose  historique 
et  oratoire,  morale  et  philosophique,  pour  la  poésie  comique  et  tragique, 
pastorale  et  satirique,  pour  la  mythologie  et  les  questions  religieuses. 
Elles  nous  renseignent  sur  les  courants  d'idées  et  les  progrès  de  l'huma- 
nisme, les  points  de  vue  religieux  et  les  attitudes  sexuelles  dans  les  livres 
d'éducation.  Elles  contiennent  des  opinions  pédagogiques  fort  instruc- 
tives, originales  et  hardies,  constructives  et  pratiques,  dont  Port-Royal 
saura  faire  un  excellent  usage  au  XVII^  siècle.  Josse  Bade  les  écrivit 
régulièrement  pendant  43  ans,  de  1492  à  1535,  au  rythme  de  4  en  1496, 
de  5  en  1492  et  1509,  de  6  en  1500,  1502,  1504,  1512,  1516,  1520, 
1521,  1524,  de  7  en  1501  et  1519,  de  8  en  1499  et  1528,  de  9  en  1506 
et  1513,  de  10  en  1514,  de  12  en  1511,  de  14  en  1503.  Peu  d'auteurs 
contemporains  du  XX^  siècle  ont  commis  autant  de  préfaces  durant 
leur  carrière.  Aucun  autre  éditeur-imprimeur  du  temps  de  Bade  n'a  pro- 
duit autant  de  préfaces  que  lui.  Comme  bien  l'on  pense,  elles  ne  sont 
pas  toutes  d'égale  longueur  ou  d'égale  importance. 

Diverses  sont  les  raisons  pour  lesquelles  Josse  Bade  les  compose.  Tantôt 
ce  fut  pour  plaire  aux  grands  du  jour  et  s'attirer  leurs  bonnes  grâces, 
tantôt  pour  répandre  ses  idées  personnelles  et  exprimer  ses  convictions 
profondes:  il  le  fit  aussi  souvent  pour  présenter  un  auteur  nouveau  ou 
un  ouvrage  peu  connu;  il  lui  arriva  également  de  répondre  par  anticipa- 
tion aux  critiques  personnelles:  on  a  le  sentiment  parfois  qu'il  met  sa 
vanité  à  nu  et  qu'il  se  distribue  des  compliments  à  l'envi:  plus  d'une  se 
lit  comme  un  acte  de  civilité,  voire  comme  un  pensum  écrit  par  l'auteur 
à  son  corps  défendant.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  on  pourrait  en  extraire  une 
philosophie  de  la  vie,  une  gerbe  d'idées  en  matière  d'éducation  et  de 
littérature,  de  morale  et  de  religion,  voire  une  certaine  évolution  dans  la 
pensée  religieuse  de  Josse  Bade.  A  noter  qu'il  y  parle  beaucoup  moins 
de  lui-même  que  de  ses  collaborateurs  et  de  ses  assistants,  des  libraires 
et  des  imprimeurs. 

Plusieurs  préfaces  connurent  des  réimpressions.  Elles  contribuèrent  à 
la  réputation  du  préfacier  parmi  les  humanités  de  son  temps  et  dans  le 
grand  public  lettré  de  France  et  de  l'étranger.  Sans  doute  son  latin,  dans 
l'ensemble  assez  direct  et  simple,  truffé  qu'il  est  cependant  de  néologismes, 
de  mots  pittoresques,  de  tours  ingénieux,  d'expressions  inconnues  de 
Jules  César  et  de  Cicéron,  est-il  moins  limpide  et  moins  pur  que  celui 
d'Erasme,  de  Murât  et  de  Christophe  de  Longueuil,  les  meilleurs  latinistes 
du  XVI^  siècle.  Il  n'empêche  que  Bade  exerça  une  influence  considérable 
sur  l'enseignement  du  latin  dans  les  collèges,  non  seulement  par  ses 
éditions  et  ses  préfaces,  mais  aussi  par  ses  commentaires  familiers  et  ses 
traités  de  grammaire.  On  y  étudiait  les  auteurs  anciens,  de  même  qu'on 
s'essayait  à  écrire  un  latin  cicéronien.  Bien  plus,  on  y  enseignait  les 
auteurs  vivants  aussi  bien  que  les  écrivains  de  l'Antiquité.  Ne  fait-on  pas 
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de  même  aujourd'hui  dans  nos  collèges  et  dans  nos  universités?  La  préface 
de  ses  Sylvae  Morales,  qui  sont  une  anthologie  des  auteurs  anciens  et 
des  auteurs  contemporains,  est  instructive  à  cet  égard,  puisque  l'auteur 
y  explique  les  divers  motifs  qui  doivent  pousser  les  gens  à  l'étude  du  latin; 
on  y  trouve  aussi  d'excellentes  méthodes  de  mémorisation,  d'analyse  et 
de  commentaire  de  textes.  Bien  plus,  il  ne  suffit  pas  d'enseigner  la  morale 
en  mettant  les  défauts  et  les  vices  à  nu;  avec  un  sans-gêne  total,  on  étalait 
alors,  dans  les  textes,  au  XVI^  siècle,  les  vices  dans  toute  leur  horreur 
pour  en  inspirer  le  profond  dégoût;  il  faut  enseigner  aussi  la  belle  langue, 
la  langue  châtiée,  le  beau  et  le  bon  latin.  On  ne  disait  pas  encore  le  beau 
et  le  bon  français.  Mais  cela  devait  venir  peu  après. 

Il  n'est  certes  pas  facile  de  mesurer,  en  conclusion,  l'impact  des 
éditions-impressions  et  des  préfaces  de  Josse  Bade  sur  son  miUeu,  sur 
son  temps  et  sur  les  générations  subséquentes  au  XVI^  siècle.  Dans  quelle 
mesure  il  contribua  ainsi  à  répandre  l'humanisme,  à  atteindre  un  grand 
public  cultivé,  à  promouvoir  l'étude  de  l'Antiquité  et  de  la  Renaissance, 
à  perfectionner  les  méthodes  d'étude  et  d'enseignement  du  latin,  à  faire 
connaître  les  oeuvres  de  bon  nombre  d'humanistes  de  son  pays  et  de 
l'étranger,  il  n'est  pas  non  plus  aisé  de  le  prouver  exactement.  Ce  qu'on 
sait  de  certitude,  c'est  qu'il  avait  confiance  en  lui-même  et  qu'il  avait 
conscience  de  faire  une  oeuvre  utile  en  imprimant  et  en  réimprimant 
quantité  de  textes  anciens  et  contemporains.  Sans  doute  appartenait-il 
au  monde  des  érudits  et  des  humanistes  pour  qui  le  latin  était  encore  à 
cette  époque  la  langue  internationale  de  communication.  A  l'instar  de 
Guillaume  Budé,  il  ne  fit  pas  un  grand  usage  du  français  dans  ses  oeuvres. 
Vivant  quelque  peu  à  l'écart  ou  en  marge  des  écrivains  d'imagination, 
qui  utilisaient  de  plus  en  plus  le  français  dans  leurs  écrits,  comme 
François  I^^  qui  ne  comprenuit  pas  le  latin,  Josse  Bade  s'exprimait  en 
latin,  comme  le  faisaient  presque  tous  les  érudits  de  son  temps.  Bien  plus, 
son  intérêt  était  vaste,  car  il  s'intéressait  au  droit,  à  la  philosophie,  à  la 
théologie,  à  la  philologie,  à  la  grammaire  et  à  la  littérature.  Il  a  fini  par 
imposer  sa  propre  grammaire  et  par  se  débarrasser,  avec  raison,  de  celle 
d'Alexandre  de  Villadieu,  qui  était  en  usage  depuis  le  Moyen  Age.  A  en 
juger  du  moins  par  le  très  grand  nombre  des  impressions  et  réimpressions 
sorties  de  son  officine  de  publication,  à  en  juger  aussi  parle  grand  nombre 
des  contrefaçons  que  libraires  et  éditeurs  firent  de  son  oeuvre  au  XVI^ 
siècle,  ce  dont  il  se  plaignait  amèrement,  il  a  accomph  un  travail  utile  et 
fécond.  Non  seulement  il  a  fait  connaître  les  oeuvres  de  bon  nombre 
d'érudits  et  d'humanistes  français  en  France  et  à  l'étranger,  mais  il  a 
aussi  imprimé  et  répandu  les  oeuvres  de  quantité  d'humanistes  étrangers 
dans  les  pays  qui  forment  aujourd'hui  la  Grande-Bretagne,  l'Allemagne, 
la  Belgique,  la  Hollande  et  l'Italie.  La  Renaissance  des  arts  et  des  lettres, 
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commencée  en  Italie,  eut  tôt  fait  de  se  répandre  à  l'étranger.  L'oeuvre 
monumentale  de  Josse  Bade  contribua  énormément  à  cet  heureux  résultat. 

Université  Laval 


Notes 

1  n  suivit  les  leçons  du  savant  lexicographe  Giovanni-Battista  Guarini  (1425-1513).  Mantoue 
possédait  alors  une  université. 

2  II  y  avait  aussi  une  université  à  Valence.  A  Lyon,  il  enseigna  une  dizaine  d'années  au  collège 
dirigé  par  Henri  Valluphinus;  il  resta  fidèle  et  reconnaissant  au  recteur  du  collège,  comme  le 
révèle  sa  préface  aux  Satires  de  Juvénal  (1498),  qu'il  lui  adressa;  c'est  au  même  chanoine  qu'il 
adressa  deux  autres  préfaces,  tout  à  fait  différentes,  en  1499,  pour  le  Parthenice  Catharinaria 
de  Baptiste  de  Mantoue,  et  en  1506,  pour  les  Satires  de  Juvénal. 

3  L'aîné  mourut  subitement  en  1526.  Conrad  assura  la  succession  de  l'imprimerie  en  1536, 
peu  après  la  mort  de  son  père  en  1535.  Mentionnons,  parmi  les  collaborateurs  ou  les  correc- 
teurs, outre  ses  deux  fils,  les  personnes  suivantes;  Louis  Fidèle,  Michel  Pontanus,  Beatus 
Rhenanus,  Jean  Louys  de  Thielt,  Georges  Scanfelaer  de  Gand,  Louis  Blanblonc  de  Gand. 

4  La  biographie  de  Josse  Bade  reste  à  faire.  Il  nous  manque  encore  beaucoup  de  renseignements 
précis  sur  sa  vie,  sur  ses  idées  pédagogiques,  pohtiques  et  religieuses. 

5  Guillaume  Budé,  Erasme,  Jacques  Lefèvre  d'Etaples,  Jacques  Toussaint,  Germain  de  Brie, 
Laurent  Bureau,  Jean  Petit,  Guillaume  Petit,  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Louis  de  Berquin,  Jean  London, 
Pierre  Danes,  Louis  Lasserre,  Guillaume  du  Maine,  et  alii. 

6  Je  n'ai  relevé  aucun  commentaire  de  textes  grecs,  bien  qu'il  ait  publié  une  dizaine  d'auteurs 
grecs.  Les  commentaires  familiers  de  Bade  remportèrent  un  vif  succès  auprès  des  étudiants 
et  des  professeurs  au  XVI^  siècle. 

7  La  plupart  des  poèmes  latins  de  Badius  sont  de  courtes  pièces  volantes,  écrites  pour  les 
volumes  que  l'imprimeur  publiait.  1497:  De  praestantia  Gallorum  et  auctoris  (40  vers) 
1501  :  De  Insignibus  Francine  (3 1  vers) 

1505 :  De  Annunciatione  dominica  (44  vers) 

8  Oeuvres  d'Origène  (1512);  Argonautiques  de  Valerius  Raccus  (1517-1519):  Timée  de  Platon 
(1520);  Thucydide,  trad.fr.  (1527);  Budé,  Commentarii  linguae  grecae  (1529);  Budé,  De 
Studio  Litterarum  (1532);  Budé,  De  Philoïogia  (1532). 

9  V Histoire  de  la  guerre  du  Péloponnèse  (1527)  par  Thucydide  et  V Histoire  des  successeurs 
d'Alexandre  (1530)  par  Diodore  de  Sicile,  toutes  deux  traduites  par  Claude  de  Seyssel. 
Ludolphe  de  Saxe  traduisit  la  Vie  de  Jésus  (1502)  et  Louis  Lasserre,  La  Vie  de  saint  Jérôme 
(1529). 

10  Biblia  aurea  (1510);  Dogma  moralium  philosophorum  (1511);  Anno tationes  doctorum  viro- 
rum  (1511);  Grammatici  illustres  duodecim  (1 5 16), Remédia  sep tem  contraamorem  illicitum 
(1521);  Annotationes  virorum  illustrium  in  quaedam  Ciceronis  loce  (1528). 


The  Autobiography  of  Thomas 
Whythorne:  An  Early  Elizabethan 
Context  for  Poetry 

DAVID  R.  SHORE 

In  the  annals  of  English  literature  the  recently  discowQTQd  Autobiography 
of  Thomas  Whythorne  (  1 528-96)  is  something  of  an  anomaly.  Whythorne 
travelled  in  Italy,  the  ostensible  birthplace  of  the  genre,  but  he  was  there 
in  the  early  1550s,  before  Cellini  and  Cardano  wrote  their  autobiographies. 
When  he  composed  his  own,  probably  in  1576,  he  was  apparently 
"uninfluenced  by  any  earlier  autobiography,"^  and  he  wrote  without 
benefit  of  most  of  the  imaginative  and  spiritual  resources  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  would  nourish  the  impulse  to  chronicle  the  affairs 
of  self.^  Somehow  he  managed  to  produce  "the  first  sustained  'modem' 
autobiography  written  by  an  Englishman,"^  though  it  would  be  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  another  English  secular  autobiography 
would  be  written  and  well  over  a  century  before  the  non-sectarian  auto- 
biography would  become  an  established  feature  of  English  letters."*  Yet 
Whythorne  is  a  most  unlikely  innovator.  His  work  reveals  him  to  us  as  a 
man  instinctively  cautious  and  conservative,  always  fearful  of  jeopardizing 
his  hard-won  place  in  the  lower  rungs  of  middle-class  society  —  hardly 
the  type  to  make  a  bold  generic  leap  even  in  an  unpublished  manuscript 
(the  work  did  not  see  print  until  1961).  Indeed,  the  more  closely  we 
examine  the  Autobiography,  the  more  apparent  it  becomes  that  Why- 
thorne and  his  manuscript  are  both  very  much  products  of  their  age. 
The  work  we  recognize  as  the  first  modern  autobiography  is,  I  want  to 
argue,  a  product,  not  of  seventeenth-century  attitudes  toward  the  self, 
but  mid-sixteenth-century  attitudes  toward  poetry.  Although  Why thome 
was  a  practising  musician  for  whom  the  writing  of  poetry  was  a  second- 
ary activity,  his  manuscript  contains  over  two  hundred  poems  that  are, 
in  fact,  the  reason  for  the  manuscript's  existence.  Moreover,  quite  apart 
from  the  interesting  light  it  casts  on  its  author's  life,  the  manuscript 
casts  an  even  more  interesting  light  on  the  broader  question  of  the  status 
of  poetry  in  those  obscure  decades  preceding  Spenser's  Shepheardes 
Calender  and  Sidney's  ^;?o/og>^  for  Poetry. 

To  view  Whythorne  as  a  mid-sixteenth-century  poet  is  to  locate  him 
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in  a  period  often  thought  of  as  a  poetic  waste  land.  It  is  salutary  to  reflect 
that,  although  the  eariy  Elizabethan  decades  did  not  produce  many 
eternal  lines,  they  were  nevertheless  a  time  when  the  general  level  of 
enthusiasm  for  both  reading  and  writing  poetry  ran  high.  The  strongest 
evidence  comes  from  those  who  saw  this  passion  for  poetry  as  something 
reprehensible,  at  least  in  its  manifestations.  Roger  Ascham,  for  example, 
in  a  passage  in  the  Scholemaster  probably  written  about  five  years  before 
the  work's  posthumous  publication  in  1570,  launches  a  vehement  attack 
on  the  "rude  beggerly  ryming"  that  characterizes  contemporary  verse, 
and  argues  the  merits  of  naturalizing  the  quantitative  measures  of 
classical  verse: 

surelie  than  rash  ignorant  heads,  which  now  can  easely  recken  up  fourten 
sillabes,  and  easelie  stumble  on  every  Ryme,  either  durst  not,  for  lacke 
of  such  learnyng:  or  els  would  not,  in  avoyding  such  labor,  be  so  busie, 
as  everie  where  they  be:  and  shoppes  in  London  should  not  be  so  full 
of  lewd  and  rude  rymes,  as  commonlie  they  are.  But  now,  the  ripest  of 
tonge,  be  readiest  to  write:  And  many  dayly  in  setting  out  bookes  and 
ballettes  make  great  shew  of  blossomes  and  buddes,  in  whom  is  neither, 
roote  of  learning,  nor  frute  of  wisdom  at  all.^ 

What  surprises  is  not  the  humanist's  hostility  to  the  displacement  of 
classical  verse  forms;  rather  it  is  the  image  Ascham 's  words  convey  of 
early  Elizabethan  London  as  a  place  of  fervent  literary  activity  —  not 
just  among  the  courtiers  for  whom,  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  poetry 
was  once  again  becoming  a  desirable  polite  accomplishment,^  nor  just 
among  the  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  who  often  seem  to  have  devoted 
as  much  attention  to  poetry  as  to  law,  but  among  the  literate  populace 
as  a  whole.  Everywhere,  it  seemed  to  Ascham  —  and  his  testimony  is 
not  unsupported  —  people  were  meddling  with  poetry.'' 

Among  them,  of  course,  was  Thomas  Whythorne,  whose  very  minor 
poetic  talent  has  for  posterity  been  rendered  invaluable  by  his  extensive 
comments  on  the  exercise  of  that  talent.  His  autobiography,  as  its  editor 
observes,  is  "the  only  one  in  literary  history  in  which  a  poet  explains  in 
detail  the  setting,  circumstances,  feelings,  and  meanings  behind  each  of 
his  poems." ^  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Whythorne 's  work  is  that 
it  allows  us  some  insight  into  the  precise  nature  of  a  poetic  enthusiasm 
that  to  men  like  Ascham  appeared  merely  a  mockery  of  good  letters. 

Yet  it  should  be  confessed  that  the  reader  who  comes  to  the  Auto- 
biography eager  to  explore  a  fresh  if  minor  field  of  Elizabethan  poetry 
is  apt  to  experience  an  initial  sense  of  disappointment.  For  Whythorne 's 
poetic  enthusiasm,  though  certainly  genuine,  is  prone  to  manifest  itself 
in  ways  surprising  to  those  whose  ideas  about  sixteenth-century  poetry 
have  been  formed  by  reading  poets  like  Sidney,  Spenser,  Marlowe, 
Shakespeare,  Daniel  and  Drayton.  If  there  is  one  thing  beyond  their 
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sheer  love  for  poetry  that  unites  those  late  Elizabethans,  it  is  their 
variously  manifested  belief  in  the  idea  of  the  poem,^  the  unique  ability 
of  the  poet  to  create  a  world  that  in  some  way  transcends  the  normal 
bounds  of  space  and  time.  Nature's  world,  says  Sidney,  "is  brasen,  the 
Poets  only  deliver  a  golden."  ^°  Whythorne  may  well  have  read  Sidney's 
words  (though  not,  unfortunately,  until  after  the  Autobiography  had 
been  written),  but  I  suspect  he  would  have  read  them  with  little  compre- 
hension. Whythorne  had  a  passion  for  poetry,  but  it  was  a  passion  very 
much  rooted  in  the  here  and  now  of  day-to-day  existence. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Whythorne  turns  to  poetry  vary  greatly, 
but  a  few  examples  will  suggest  some  initial  generalizations.  Consider 
first  one  of  the  early  poems  in  the  volume,  written  after  Whythorne  had 
served  for  more  than  three  years  as  "servant  and  scholar"  to  the  poet 
and  dramatist  John  Hey  wood.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  around  1548,  he 
set  out  on  his  own  and  pondered,  rather  worriedly,  the  problems  involved 
in  gaining  a  livelihood  from  his  music.  "I  saw,"  he  tells  us,  "how  I  must 
seek  to  live  of  myself,  for  the  which  it  behoved  me  to  cast  my  wits  so 
many  ways,  and  they  being  never  troubled  so  much  that  way  before,  as 
I  was  almost  at  my  wits'  end."^^  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  he  turned 
to  writing  poetry: 

My  tender  years  ere  I  out  went, 

I  wished  each  day  they  had  been  spent, 

Thinking  that  by  my  liberty 

Much  ease  and  joy  should  come  to  me. 

But  now  I  see,  more  than  before, 

That  youth  hath  brought  of  cares  great  store, 

Which  to  take  well  and  them  digest 

I  think  is  best  to  purchase  rest.    (p.  10;  p.  19) 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  admittedly  rather  unremarkable  excursion 
into  verse  is  the  value  it  had  for  Whythorne  himself.  He  wrote  the  poem, 
he  says,  "to  clear  my  mind  in  this  perplexity,"  and  it  is  apparent,  I  think, 
that  in  this  poem  at  least  reducing  his  thoughts  to  metre  and  rhyme  is 
essentially  an  exercise  in  self-discipline,  a  means  of  imposing  order  on 
a  state  of  mental  and  emotional  turmoil. 

Something  very  similar  happens  during  a  frustrating  convalescence 
from  a  lengthy  illness  when  he  copes  with  a  growing  sense  of  discontent- 
ment by  again  turning  to  poetry:  "In  these  days  I  would  wreak  mine 
anger  altogether  with  pen  and  ink  upon  paper,  because  that  the  timorous- 
ness  that  then  was  in  me,  which  was  bred  by  the  melancholy  left  as  a 
relic  of  my  ague,  and  the  weakness  of  my  young  courage,  would  not  stir 
nor  provoke  me  to  do  otherwise"  (p.  27;  p.  36).  The  result  is  a  poem 
making  the  traditional  affirmation,  "all  my  hope  is  in  my  God, /Whose 
look  Dame  Fortune  dare  not  bide."  The  formal  discipline  of  poetry 
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becomes  here  an  instrument  of  spiritual  discipline,  a  means  of  success- 
fully confronting  the  tribulations  imposed  on  him  by  the  disease. 
Whythorne,  wryly  acknowledging  the  childishness  of  his  impatience, 
compares  his  writing  of  the  poem  to  the  action  of  "a  young,  shrewish 
maiden.  .  .who,  when  she  was  much  angered,  would  straightway  s  go 
into  a  cellar  that  her  father  had,  and  there  would  she  with  her  teeth  bite 
upon  a  post  a  long  time,  till  she  had  digested  the  rage  of  her  choleric 
humour." 

Other  examples  of  using  poetry  to  approach  a  state  of  humility  could 
be  culled  from  the  pages  of  the  Autobiography,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
give  the  entirely  misleading  impression  that  Whythorne  is  a  sixteenth- 
century  version  of  George  Herbert.  A  more  accurate  and  useful  suggestion 
would  be  that  poetry  for  Whythorne  is  not  a  mode  of  vision  but  a  mode 
of  thought  —  or,  better,  a  way  of  ordering  thought.  There  is  no  turning 
away  in  Whythome's  poetry  from  the  practical  concerns  of  the  moment. 
To  write  a  poem  is  to  turn  toward  those  concerns,  to  grapple  with  them 
so  that  the  poet  may  experience  them  with  a  new  sense  of  formal  co- 
herence. The  discipline  of  verse  may,  as  in  the  above  examples,  enable 
the  poet  to  reach  a  conclusion,  to  enforce  a  resolution,  or,  as  in  the 
following  example,  to  provide  a  convenient  aid  to  memory: 

The  pleasant  and  the  gentle  speech,  where  countenance  like  doth  show, 
Courteous  behaviour  and  gesture,  where  manners  mild  do  grow, 
Of  all  things  in  absence  to  make  the  best  with  good  report, 
Doth  win  and  keep  faithful  friendship,  where  reason  doth  resort. 

(p.  63;  p.  77) 

This  is  nothing  but  a  verse  rendering  of  some  words  Whythorne  encoun- 
tered in  his  reading:  "Fair  speech  in  presence,  with  good  report  in  absence, 
and  like  manners  in  fellowship,  obtaineth  great  friendship."  He  thought 
the  saying  a  "pretty"  one,  "which  to  follow  I  thought  should  be  very 
expedient  forme  to  do,  not  only  at  all  times  else,  but  chiefly  at  this  time." 
Whythorne  was  trying  to  bolster  his  courage  for  a  courtship  that  never 
did  come  to  fruition;  he  therefore  put  the  saying  "thus  in  metre"  in  order 
to  "print  the  substance  of  this  saying  the  deeper  in  my  remembrance." 
Sidney  in  the  Apology  boldly  asserts  that  "it  is  not  riming  and  versing 
that  maketh  a  Poet."^^  For  Whythorne,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  precisely  rhyming  and  versing  that  do  make  a  poem  —  for 
in  this  particular  example  there  are  only  the  formal  characteristics  of 
verse  to  distinguish  between  the  prose  of  Whythome's  reading  and  the 
poem  of  his  writing.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  though,  to  extend  this  observa- 
tion into  a  denial  of  poetry's  significance  to  a  man  such  as  Whythorne 
(or  to  his  many  contemporaries  for  whom  he  has  been  left  to  stand  as 
an  articulate  representative).  While  he  was  at  Oxford,  Whythorne  received 
from  his  uncle  and  guardian  a  hortative  letter  in  which  he  was  advised. 
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"Wherefore  now  ply  your  learning  so  as  you  may  live  thereby  hereafter. 
There  is  a  philosopher  named  Plato  who  giveth  counsel  to  choose  the 
best  way  in  living,  or  to  live  by,  the  which  use  and  custom  shall  make 
easy  and  pleasant.  Also  another  philosopher  named  Pythagoras  doth  say 
that  when  a  man  is  past  the  first  difficulty  of  virtue,  all  after  is  easy  and 
plain"  (p.  5;  p.  12). 

The  result  was  a  three-stanza  poem,  the  last  two  of  which  comprise  the 
substance  of  his  uncle's  words: 

The  wise  Plato  as  thus  doth  counsel  give: 
Choose  thou  the  ways  the  best  thou  canst  to  live, 
The  which  custom  and  use  thereof  shall  make 
Pleasant,  if  not  too  much  thereof  thou  take. 

Pythagoras  (I  read)  doth  also  say 

That  when  a  man  is  entered  on  the  way, 

Past  the  first  brunt  and  eke  difficulty 

Of  virtues,  then  all  after  be  easy.      (p.  9;  p.  18) 

Whythorne,  I  would  suggest,  thought  that  his  uncle's  words  merited  not 
only  to  be  remembered  but  also  to  be  accorded  the  formal  dignity  of  verse. 

We  are  today  probably  precluded  from  sharing  in  the  delight  the  six- 
teenth-century reader  found  in  highly  stylized  language.  We  spend  too 
much  of  our  time  in  contact  with  carefully  ordered  discourse,  both 
written  and  oral,  to  recreate  for  ourselves  the  response  of  an  age  for 
whom  such  contacts  —  despite  a  rising  literacy  rate  and  a  new  prolife- 
ration of  printed  books  —  still  had  the  freshness  of  novelty,  an  age  for 
whom  formal  language  was  something  quite  apart  from  the  normal 
sphere  of  verbal  activity.  Poulter's  measure  and  euphuism,  to  take  the 
most  obvious  examples,  are  to  us  little  more  than  puzzling  aberrations 
of  taste;  to  the  sixteenth  century,  as  their  popularity  attests,  they  must 
have  been  opportunities  to  retreat  momentarily  into  a  more  ordered,  a 
more  coherent  world.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  for 
Whythorne  poetry  is  at  times  a  means  of  lightening  "the  heavy  and  the 
weary  weight/  Of  all  this  unintelHgible  world"  (though  the  relief  is  not 
such  as  would  have  sufficed  for  Wordsworth).  Such  is  the  suggestion 
when  Whythorne,  disappointed  in  the  progress  of  his  courtship  and  in 
the  object  of  his  affections,  versifies  a  commonplace  on  the  value  of 
patience:  "to  ease  my  mind,"  he  says  by  way  of  a  preface,  "I  made  this 
sonnet  following"  (p.  65;  p.  79). 

But  if  poetry  is  an  escape  into  coherence,  the  matter  clarified  always 
remains  the  prosaic  experience  of  day-to-day  existence.  Poetry  is  never 
for  Whythorne  an  escape  into  a  golden  world  of  the  imagination,  it 
encourages  no  metaphysical  distinctions  between  prose  and  poetry, 
between  life  and  art,  between  England  and  Faeryland.  Whythorne's 
poetry,  in  other  words,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  occasional; 
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it  is  verse  written  very  much  and  deliberately  not  for  all  time  but  for 
an  age.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  legacies  of 
Whythorne's  Autobiography  that  it  reveals  to  us  the  importance  at  least 
one  early  Elizabethan  author  placed  on  the  relationship  between  his 
poems  and  the  times,  places,  and  circumstances  that  gave  them  birth. 
This  relationship  is  most  demonstrable  and  most  obviously  significant 
in  the  case  of  the  verse  epistle,  many  of  which  are  recorded  in  Whythorne's 
manuscript.  For  example,  the  one  he  wrote  to  the  young  girl  who  began 
a  flirtation  by  leaving  some  anonymous  verses  in  his  gittern  strings 
(pp.  21-22;  pp.  30-31)  is  as  clearly  tied  to  its  occasion  as  any  letter 
addressed  from  one  individual  to  another  and  dealing  with  a  particular 
subject.  (In  fact  this  rather  clumsy  epistle  is  nothing  more  than  a  trans- 
position into  verse  of  an  equally  clumsy  reply  Why  thorne  wrote  in  prose 
—  he  was  the  kind  of  lover  whom  one  occasionally  expects  to  encounter 
in  the  more  satirical  pages  of  Jane  Austen.)  It  should  be  no  less  obvious, 
however,  that  the  poems  cited  above  are  equally  responses  to  particular 
occasions:  his  momentary  dismay  as  he  confronts  an  uncertain  future, 
or  his  pleasure  at  receiving  a  letter  whose  sentiments  well  accord  with  his 
rather  puritanical  temperament.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  go  through 
the  Autobiography  and  point  out  instance  after  instance  in  which  Why- 
thorne  expHcitly  asserts  the  occasional  nature  of  his  poetry,  often 
indeed  introducing  a  poem  with  such  words  as  "I  took  occasion  upon 
that  to  write  thus"  (p.  120;  p.  139).  In  this  particular  case,  it  might  be 
well  to  mention,  "that"  refers  to  his  pondering  of  the  vagaries  of  wealth 
among  the  urban  merchant  classes  and  his  recollection  of  something  he 
had  read  concerning  the  suspect  nature  of  sudden-gotten  gains;  "thus" 
refers  to  the  poetic  result: 

I  cannot  deem  them  happy  sure, 
Who  can  but  only  crack  of  muck, 
I  mean  riches,  which  worldlings  lure 
From  heavenly  cares  themselves  to  pluck. 
But  if  virtue  to  wealth  joined  be, 
Twice  happy  then  they  be,  I  see. 

Of  course,  repeatedly  demonstrating  the  relation  between  poem  and 
occasion  is  clearly  not  enough  to  define  adequately  Why  thorne's  attitude 
toward  poetry  or,  more  important,  the  implications  of  that  attitude  for 
our  understanding  of  the  Autobiography  and  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written. 

The  definition  can  be  refined  by  continuing  the  comparison  suggested 
by  my  earlier  quotation  from  Wordsworth.  Though  there  is  an  obvious 
element  of  absurdity  in  setting  anything  by  Whythorne  beside  the 
genius  of  "Tintern  Abbey,"  it  is  nevertheless  with  that  quintessential 
Romantic  poem  that  I  should  like  briefly  to  compare  something  written 
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by  Whythorne  at  a  time  when  he  was  angrily  deciding  to  part  from  a 
couple  who  had  engaged  him  to  tutor  their  children  and  who  had  then, 
as  he  thought,  treated  him  rather  shabbily: 

Now  that  the  truth  is  tried 
Of  things  that  be  late  passed, 
I  see,  when  all  is  spied. 
That  words  are  but  a  blast; 

And  promise  great 

Is  but  a  heat, 
If  not  performed  at  last. 

I  can  bear  it  no  more. 
It  is  too  great  a  pain. 
I  have  no  strength  in  store 
To  toil  for  so  small  gain. 

I  will  forbear 

My  wits  to  wear. 
And  waste  no  more  in  vain. 

Too  weak  my  brains  now  be 
Such  wrangling  weight  to  wield. 
A  back  not  broad,  ye  see, 
Big  burdens  carry  seld. 

Then  why  should  I, 

Thus  foolishly, 
As  thrall  be  still  so  held? 

But  to  provide  in  time 
These  troubles  to  delay. 
And  do  no  farther  climb. 
But  go  another  way; 

Proving  if  I 

Can  elsewhere  spy 
And  find  a  better  stay.      (pp.  172-73;  pp.  207-8) 

Like  Wordsworth's,  Whythorne's  poem  records  the  poet's  confrontation 
with  a  perplexing  situation.  By  the  end  of  "T intern  Abbey"  Wordsworth 
attains  a  mental  tranquillity  that  enables  him  to  accept  the  evidence  of 
delights  forever  lost.  By  the  end  of  his  poem,  Whythorne  has  reduced  to 
the  order  of  verse  both  his  anger  and  his  newly  formulated  resolve.  The 
process  is  clearly  therapeutic:  Whythorne  refers  to  the  writing  of  the 
poem  as  having  "thus  eased  my  mind  for  that  matter"  (p.  173;  p.  209). 
Both  poems  are  in  a  sense  occasional.  At  the  same  time,  though,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  difference  between  them  is  not  simply  that 
between  genius  and  mediocrity.  "Tintern  Abbey"  certainly  evokes  a 
particular  time,  place,  and  set  of  circumstances,  but  the  poem  is  never- 
theless entirely  self-contained;  the  poem  itself  is  adequate  evocation 
and  recreation  of  the  occasion  that  gave  it  birth.  Whythorne's  poem,  on 
the  other  hand,  stems  from  a  particular  occasion  but  does  not  itself 
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recreate  the  occasion.  So  long  as  it  stands  alone,  Whythorne's  poem 
remains  something  partial;  it  requires  in  order  wholly  to  be  understood 
the  context  and  commentary  that  the  Autobiography  provides:  "Here 
note  that  the  word  'wield'  aforesaid,  although  it  may  be  understood  to 
mean  'sustain,  lift  or  bear'  in  one  place  of  this  foresaid  song,  so  it  may 
be  taken  as  the  name  of  the  parish  where  my  foresaid  scholars  did  dwell. 
And  whereas  I  do  say  that  I  will  climb  no  farther,  it  is  because  that 
when  I  was  to  ride  unto  their  house,  I  should  ride  up  a  high  hill  ere  I 
came  at  it.  And  therefore  I  did  say  that  I  will  no  farther  climb  that  hill" 
(p.  173,  p.  208).  Clearly  this  poem  is  not  a  thing  unto  itself;  it  fully 
exists,  is  fully  meaningful,  only  within  an  awareness  of  circumstances 
extending  beyond  its  own  boundaries. 

Although  this  particular  poem  requires  a  kind  of  elucidation  seldom 
necessary  with  Whythorne's  verse  (his  verbal  ingenuity  seldom  extends 
to  such  subtleties  as  the  play  on  "wield"  and  "Weald"),  the  concern  to 
locate  the  poem  within  the  circumstances  that  led  to  its  composition  is 
nonetheless  typical  of  the  Autobiography  and  a  direct  consequence  of 
Whythorne's  attitude  to  poetry  in  general.  For  Whythome  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  clear  dividing  line  between  the  reality  the  poet  creates  and 
the  reality  prompting  him  to  create.  I  am  suggesting,  in  other  words, 
not  only  that  Whythorne's  little  poem  on  the  ideas  of  Plato  and  Pytha- 
goras was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  but  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  letter  and  the  poem  is  for  Whythome  part  of  the 
meaning  of  that  poem;  that  the  personal  problems  he  confronted  and 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  wrote  are  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
poem  he  wrote  on  the  cares  of  youth;  that,  even  in  the  case  of  a  poem 
such  as  the  one  quoted  above  on  the  relationship  between  wealth  and 
virtue,  a  poem  whose  subject  would  appear  to  us  to  be  "broad  and 
generic  and  of  what  we  might  call  persistent  human  significance"  (to 
borrow  one  critic's  definition  of  the  kind  of  poetry  being  written  in  the 
early  Elizabethan  decades^^  ),  the  full  meaning  of  the  poem,  at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  its  author,  is  only  available  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
occasion  that  prompted  the  poet  to  write. 

It  is  this  attitude  toward  poetry  that  largely  explains  the  otherwise 
perplexing  existence  of  Whythorne's  manuscript.  He  himself  of  course 
never  referred  to  his  work  as  an  autobiography  —  the  word  did  not  come 
into  use  until  the  nineteenth  century  (OED),  and  the  title  of  the  modern 
editions  derives  from  their  editor.  Professor  Osborn.  Whythorne's  own 
title-page  (printed  by  Osborn),  while  not  ignoring  the  autobiographical 
revelations  to  come,  establishes  a  significantly  different  emphasis  by 
describing  the  volume  as  "A  book  of  songs  and  sonnets,  with  long  dis- 
courses set  with  them,  of  the  child's  life,  together  with  a  young  man's 
life,  and  entering  into  the  old  man's  life."  The  opening  words  recall 
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in  1557,  and  the  recollection  is  not  inappropriate  for  a  work  whose 
primary  justification  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  not  so  much  in  Whythorne's 
desire  to  narrate  his  personal  history  as  in  his  desire  adequately  to  pre- 
sent his  poetic  achievement. 

Whythorne  himself  gives  two  initial  reasons  for  preparing  the  manu- 
script he  addressed  to  an  unidentified  friend.  The  first  is  that  he  is  merely 
reciprocating  his  friend's  own  personal  disclosures:  "because  that  you 
did  impart  unto  me  at  our  last  being  together  some  of  your  private  and 
secret  affairs  past,  and  also  some  of  the  secret  purposes  and  intents  the 
which  have  lain  hid  and  been  as  it  were  entombed  in  your  heart,  I,  to 
gratify  your  good  opinion  had  of  me,  do  now  lay  open  unto  you  the 
most  part  of  all  my  private  affairs  and  secrets,  accomplished  from  my 
childhood  until  the  day  of  the  date  hereof"  (p.  1  ;  p.  3).  Whatever  revel- 
ations this  friend  may  have  made,  they  are  unlikely  to  have  been  of  the 
magnitude  of  a  manuscript  several  hundred  pages  long.  The  event  seems 
inadequate  to  explain  so  elaborate  a  response. 

Moreover,  although  Osborn  tends  to  accept  Whythorne's  account  here 
at  face  value, ^"^  it  seems  to  me  almost  certainly  factitious.  Whythorne's 
introductory  remarks  were  written  about  1576.  Several  pages  into  his 
manuscript  he  records  the  first  and  presumably  the  earliest  poem  in  the 
volume,  written  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  The  poem 
summarizes  the  first  two  decades  of  Whythorne's  life  (and  so  closely 
echoes  the  preceding  pages  that  it  appears  Whythorne  —  in  a  reversal  of 
his  more  frequent  practice  —  used  the  verse  as  a  basis  for  the  prose).  Here 
is  his  prefatory  explanation  of  the  poem's  occasion:  "whereas  a  friend  of 
mine,  nigh  about  the  end  of  the  time  that  I  was  with  Mr.  Heywood,  did 
upon  occasions  moved  declare  unto  me  the  state  of  his  Hfe  for  a  certain 
time,  I,  to  requite  him,  took  occasion  for  an  exercise  to  write  unto  him 
in  metre  the  effect  of  that  which  is  before  rehearsed,  in  such  sort  as  here 
followingly  I  have  set  it"  (p.  7;  p.  14).  The  hundred-line  poem  then 
begins  with  the  words. 

My  faithful  friend,  since  that  thou  didst  impart 

The  secrets  that  lay  hid  within  thy  heart 

To  me,  when  we  together  last  did  talk, 

To  thee  therefore,  my  heart  and  pen  shall  walk.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  Whythorne  was  the  kind  of  sympathetic  listener  who  attracts 
personal  confessions  and  repeatedly  felt  obliged  to  reply  in  kind.  It  seems 
to  me  more  likely,  though,  that  when  in  1576  Whythorne  set  out  to 
compile  his  manuscript  he  saw  in  the  opening  of  that  near-to-hand  youth- 
ful poem  a  convenient  means  of  justifying  to  his  reader  the  rather  un- 
usual task  he  was  undertaking. 

Also,  the  care  with  which  Whythorne  throughout  the  volume  protects 
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the  anonymity  of  most  of  the  actors  in  his  personal  drama  suggests  that 
he  was  mentally  addressing  a  wider  audience  than  a  single  close  friend. 
Quite  possibly  he  contemplated  publishing  the  work  to  demonstrate 
talents  supplementing  those  shown  by  his  madrigals  of  1571.  (George 
Gascoigne  had  after  all  published  something  rather  similar  to  the  Auto- 
biography in  the  Hundreth  Sundrie  Flowers  of  1573  and  gained,  if  not 
renown,  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  notoriety. )^^  In  any  case,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  friend  to  whom  Whythome  addresses  his  work  is  an 
authorial  convenience  rather  like  that  sixteenth-century  tribe  of  authors' 
acquaintances  who,  according  to  a  convenient  fiction,  repeatedly  dis- 
regarded earnest  injunctions  to  the  contrary  by  betraying  into  the  hands 
of  printers  manuscripts  with  which  they  had  been  naively  entrusted. 
The  betrayal  of  trust,  the  need  to  reply  in  kind  to  a  friend  —  both  are 
essentially  means  of  partially  displacing  responsibility  for  a  disclosure 
the  author  fears  may  be  thought  to  be  of  doubtful  propriety. ^^ 

The  first  part,  then,  of  Whythome's  account  of  his  motives  in  writing 
the  Autobiography  suggests  little  more  than  a  desire  to  receive  a  favour- 
able hearing  —  and  his  cause  for  concern  was  entirely  genuine  in  an  age 
when  autobiography  was  unknown  and  poetry,  especially  contemporary 
poetry,  was  as  disreputable  as  it  was  popular.^''  The  second  part  of  his 
account,  while  less  calculated  to  win  over  a  hostile  audience,  is  more 
illuminating  as  to  Whythome's  actual  intentions.  After  telling  his  friend 
that  he  writes  the  story  of  his  life  in  order  "to  gratify  you  withal,"  he 
goes  on  to  explain  that  he  has  an  additional  purpose,  one  directly  related 
to  the  numerous  poems  the  volume  contains:  "so  am  I  partly  enforced 
thereunto,  because  I  do  think  it  needful  not  only  to  show  you  the  cause 
why  I  wrote  them,  but  also  to  open  my  secret  meaning  in  divers  of  them, 
as  well  in  words  and  sentences,  as  in  the  whole  of  the  same,  lest  you 
should  think  them  to  be  made  to  smaller  purpose  than  I  did  mean" 
(p.  1;  p.  3).  Here,  I  have  no  doubt,  we  have  the  real  reason  for  the 
Autobiography's  existence.  Whythorne  set  out  not  to  create  a  new 
English  literary  genre  but  simply  to  provide  an  adequately  annotated 
collection  of  his  very  conventional  poetry:  "Recalling  to  mind  my 
promise  made  unto  you,"  he  says  in  his  opening  sentence,  "I  have  here 
sent  you  the  copies  of  such  songs  and  sonnets  as  I  have  made  from  time 
to  time  until  the  writing  hereof." 

That  the  primary  concern  of  Whythome's  manuscript  is  with  the 
poetic  achievement  rather  than  the  autobiographical  record  seems  to 
me  apparent  both  from  his  opening  remarks  and  from  his  pervasive  con- 
cern throughout  the  work  to  establish  the  occasions  on  which  his  poems 
were  written.  I  might  mention,  though,  one  further  piece  of  evidence 
for  this  view  of  the  Autobiography,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
Whythome  records  his  foreign  travels.  In  the  early  1550s  Whythome 
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spent  about  six  months  in  Flanders  and  Brabant.  "What  I  learned  and 
noted  there,"  he  tells  us,  "it  were  too  long  to  show  and  set  down  in  this 
place.  Wherefore  /  will  pass  unto  my  purpose,  which  is  to  let  you  under- 
stand that  two  sonnets  I  made  when  I  was  in  that  country"  (p.  49  ;  p.  6 1  ; 
italics  mine).  There  follow  two  short  poems  on  the  dangers  of  drunken- 
ness, together  with  some  brief  account  of  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  their  writing.  His  journey  through  Germany  receives  no  more  than 
a  few  sentences  to  explain  the  occasion  of  a  third  poem  on  the  same 
subject,  while  his  account  of  the  half  year  he  spent  in  Italy  is  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  the  recording  of  a  few  lines  of  Italian  graffitti  he  dis- 
covered and  to  which  he  contributed  some  postscripts  in  Italian  and 
English  (and  presumably  felt  confident  that  the  original  scribbler  would 
confess  himself  intellectually  bested  when  he  read  Whythorne's  final 
devastating  couplet:  "In  Public  place  nothing  write  thou,/  Except  good 
skill  therein  thou  show"  [p.  51;  p.  63]).  The  most  detailed  account  of 
his  travels  to  appear  in  the  manuscript  is,  significantly,  in  verse  —  a  153- 
line  summary  of  the  journey  written  after  his  return  to  England  (pp.  54- 
57;  pp.  66-71).  Whythorne  by  no  means  found  his  journey  lacking  in  a 
wider  range  of  interest  than  these  remarks  might  suggest;  he  did  in  fact 
write  a  (now  lost)  prose  book  "of  my  travel  and  of  the  things  that  I 
noted  in  the  time  of  my  travel;  and  also  of  the  original  and  beginning 
of  people  of  those  countries"  (p.  53;  p.  65).  It  is  just  that  such  details 
do  not  properly  belong  in  a  work  whose  primary  justification,  in  its 
author's  eyes,  is  to  provide  a  context  necessary  for  fully  understanding 
and  appreciating  a  collection  of  poetry. 

Of  course  merely  to  describe  Whythorne's  manuscript  as  an  annotated 
poetic  miscellany  would  distort  his  actual  achievement.  It  is  obvious 
that,  as  his  work  proceeded,  Whythorne  found  his  task  expanding  to 
meet  the  demands  characteristic  of  a  genre  of  which  he  undoubtedly 
had  no  preconception.  Each  individual  life  necessarily  holds  a  powerful 
fascination  for  the  individual  himself,  even  in  an  age  when  that  fascina- 
tion is  not  acknowledged  as  a  proper  subject  for  literature.  As  Whythorne's 
personal  history  unfolds  we  see  the  story  from  time  to  time  attracting 
more  attention  than  the  need  to  establish  a  context  for  the  poetry  will 
fully  explain  —  the  encounter  with  Mistress  Elsabeth,  for  example  (pp. 
73-79;  pp.  86-92),  or  the  affair  of  the  twenty -pound  widow  (pp.  150-71  ; 
pp.  185-207).  Indeed,  Whythorne's  early  autobiographical  poem  (pp.  7- 
9;  pp.  14-17)  suggests  that  he  began  life  with  a  stronger  propensity  than 
most  to  regard  his  private  and  largely  secular  adventures  as  matters 
deserving  serious  consideration.  I  would  by  no  means  wish  to  dispute 
Osborn's  description  of  Whythorne's  work  as  the  first  English  autobio- 
graphy, and  Whythorne  himself  suggests  very  near  the  beginning  of  his 
manuscript  that  he  is  attracted,  not  only  by  the  goal  of  providing  a 
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commentary  that  will  do  justice  to  his  poetry,  but  also  by  a  very  differ- 
ent goal: 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  did  as  a  child,  and  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
weening  then  that  young  men  were  as  wise  as  the  old  experienced  men 
be  (as  indeed  some  be,  although  not  many),  but  now  I  wot,  though  I 
am  not  very  old,  that  there  remains  many  follies  in  young  men.  The 
which,  I  dare  warrant  you,  ye  may  soon  espy  by  my  doings  in  my 
young  life  by  reading  of  this  following    (p.  1 ,  p.  4). 

Beneath  this  highly  conventional  language  lurks  the  author's  aspiration 
to  impose  on  the  story  of  his  life  the  coherence  of  form  belonging  to 
art.^^  But  if  Whythome  is  in  his  way  the  prophet  of  a  Hterary  tradition 
yet  scarcely  conceived,  I  would  nevertheless  continue  to  argue  that  the 
fostering  of  the  autobiographical  impulse  in  England  in  1576  is  almost 
entirely  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Whythome  was  an  early  Eliza- 
bethan poet  seeking  to  explicate  his  poetry  in  a  manner  fully  in  accord 
with  the  attitudes  of  his  day.  That  this  attempt  allowed  him  to  initiate 
a  genre  new  to  English  Uterature  is  a  fortunate  accident  of  literary  history, 
but  an  accident  none  the  less. 

Wy  thorne's  provision  of  the  autobiographical  circumstances  surround- 
ing his  poetry  is  roughly  comparable  to  Tottel's  prefixing  the  poems 
collected  in  his  Miscellany  with  such  titles  as  "The  lover  sheweth  how 
he  is  forsaken  of  such  as  he  sometime  enjoyed,"  and  "The  lover  rejoy- 
seth  against  fortune  that  by  hindering  his  sute  had  happily  made  him 
forsake  his  folly"  (both  by  Wyatt).  Titles  like  these  were  originally 
unnecessary  for  courtly  makers  presenting  their  work  to  an  audience 
that  itself  provided  the  occasion  for  poetry;  but  when  this  same  poetry 
was  presented  to  a  larger,  more  public  audience,  the  printer  obviously 
held  it  desirable  to  establish  a  sufficiently  clear  definition  of  occasion 
to  enable  the  poetry  to  be  read  with  some  sense  of  meaningful  partici- 
pation. Why thorne  of  course  writes  from  a  greater  knowledge  of  poetic 
origins  than  does  Tottel,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  greater  personal 
incentive  to  provide  full  circumstantial  detail.  But  if  Whythorne's  con- 
texts are  more  fully  realized  than  those  provided  by  Tottel  —  or  indeed 
by  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries  (I  leave  room  for  the  probable 
exception  of  Gascoigne)  —  the  attempt  to  locate  poetry  in  its  occasional 
origins  stems  in  both  from  a  common  impulse,  a  common  view  that 
poetry  is  something  enmeshed  in  the  fabric  of  day-to-day  existence  and 
not  something  set  apart  in  a  golden  world  of  the  imagination. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  view  the  development  of 
English  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  terms  of  changing  or  conflict- 
ing attitudes  toward  the  proper  language  of  poetry.  The  most  important 
of  these  attempts  have  been  by  C.S.  Lewis,  in  his  chapters  on  "drab" 
and  "golden"  verse  in  his  volume  on  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Oxford 
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History  of  English  Literature,  and  by  Yvor  Winters,  in  his  1939  attack 
on  the  "perversion"  of  poetry  by  such  "Petrarchists"  as  Sidney  and 
Spenser  and  his  defence  of  the  main  line  of  English  poetry  as  exemplified 
by  the  plain  style  of  their  immediate  predecessors.^^  Such  attempts  to 
define  the  principles  underlying  poetry's  progress  in  the  sixteenth  century 
in  terms  of  contrasting  stylistic  ideals  have  never  in  my  view  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  A  full  exploration  of  this  subject,  though,  would 
require  more  space  than  can  be  allowed  here.  At  present  I  wish  only  to 
suggest  that  attitudes  towards  the  proper  language  of  poetry  are  largely 
determined  by  attitudes  concerning  the  nature  of  poetry  itself,  and  that 
these  attitudes  underwent  in  England  a  fundamental  change  in  the  latter 
decades  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  milieu  that  produced  Spenser's  Calender, 
Sidney's  Apology,  and  the  remarkable  profusion  of  poetry  of  the  1580s 
and  90s,  we  must  first  understand  the  dominance  and  the  implications 
of  the  poetic  attitudes  characterizing  the  preceding  decades.  Thomas 
Whythorne  himself  is  not  in  my  opinion  much  of  a  poet  —  it  is  difficult 
to  say  more  in  his  favour  than  that  he  is  prolific,  conscientious,  and  occa- 
sionally charmingly  naive.  Even  if  Winters'  crusade  to  exalt  as  the  century's 
great  achievement  the  poetry  of  Googe,  Turberville  and  Gascoigne  were 
to  win  more  disciples  than  he  seems  yet  to  have  acquired ,^°  it  is  unlikely 
that  Whythorne  would  ever  be  accorded  more  than  a  very  minor  place 
in  the  mid-century  procession  of  English  poets.  But  I  believe  that  the 
poetic  focus  of  Whythorne's  manuscript  gives  him  an  importance  that 
he  does  not  intrinscially  possess  either  as  poet  or  (except  for  his  histor- 
ical precedence)  as  an  autobiographer. 

To  an  extent  largely  unappreciated  by  modern  criticism,  sixteenth- 
century  EngUsh  poetry  before  Spenser  and  Sidney  was  conditioned  by 
an  assumption  that  poetry  is  something  occasional  and  set  apart  from 
other  forms  of  writing  only  by  its  verbal  dexterity  and  its  use  of  metre 
and  rhyme.  Poets  did  not  simply  and  suddenly  get  better  in  the  1580s 
and  90s;  they  learned  or  were  taught  to  see  themselves  as  engaged  in  an 
activity  different  and  more  exciting  than  that  perceived  by  their  pre- 
decessors. Good  poetry  was  not  precluded  by  the  attitudes  of  the  mid- 
century  —  after  all,  the  attitudes  that  produced  Thomas  Whythorne  also 
produced  George  Gascoigne,  and  if  we  are  tempted  to  deride  Whythorne's 
translations  of  prose  into  verse  we  need  only  remember  Jonson's  remark 
to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  that  his  own  verse  he  wrote  "first  in 
prose,  for  so  his  master  Cambden  had  Learned  him"^^  —  but  poetry  in 
such  a  climate  could  not  be  seen  as  a  unique  form  of  intellectual  activity, 
something  distinguishing  its  practitioner  as  possessing  more  than  a 
mere  faciUty  with  language.  Poetry's  popularity  in  the  mid  century  was 
of  course  no  argument  for  its  respectability.  Whythorne,  for  all  his 
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obvious  love  for  and  even  emotional  near  dependence  on  poetry,  echoes 
the  serious  opinion  of  his  day  in  saying  that  "poetical  matters  are  but 
vain"  (p.  148;  p.  183).  This  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  peculiar  value 
to  the  writing  or  reading  of  poetry  was  in  the  1560s  and  70s  a  serious 
obstacle  to  poetic  progress.  Out  of  the  need  to  convince,  not  just  the 
foes  of  poetry,  but  more  particularly  its  friends  that  the  poet  is  more 
than  a  manipulator  of  language,  more  than  a  man  bringing  a  degree  of 
formality  to  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  everyday  and  everyman,  grew 
such  vindications  of  the  poet's  art  as  Spenser's  golden  world  of  song  in 
the  April  eclogue  of  the  Shepheardes  Calender  and  Sidney's  description 
of  the  poet  as  "freely  ranging  onely  within  the  Zodiack  of  his  owne 
wit."^^  Gradually,  too,  there  grew  to  dominance  that  new  attitude  to 
poetry  that  today  we  think  of  as  characteristically  Elizabethan.  The 
great  value  of  Whythorne's  Autobiography  is  that  it  provides  us  with 
first-hand  evidence  for  what  would  otherwise  remain  a  largely  unprova- 
ble hypothesis  derived  from  those  poems  that  remain  of  the  century's 
middle  decades;  it  allows  us  direct  contact  with  the  soil  that  nourished, 
though  only  through  contradiction,  much  of  the  greatest  poetry  England 
has  ever  produced. 
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On  the  Dancing  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 

PHILIP  C.  McGUIRE 


Jvomeo  and  Juliet  first  exchange  words,  hands,  and  lips  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  dancing  which  occurs  during  Act  I,  Scene  v.  The  signi- 
ficance of  that  dancing  —  the  full  range  of  its  possible  functions  —  comes 
most  clearly  into  view  if  the  "old"  strategy  of  examining  the  cultural 
context  within  (and  against)  which  Shakespeare  worked  is  combined 
with  a  "new"  approach  that  calls  upon  us  to  think  about  Shakespeare's 
plays  not  just  as  Uterature  but  also,  perhaps  even  primarily,  as  theatre. 
The  chapters  on  dancing  in  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  The  Boke  Named  the 
Governour  (1531)  demonstrate  the  insights  into  Romeo  and  Juliet  which 
such  a  combination  of  "old"  and  "new"  approaches  can  generate.  Elyot 
explains  that  dancing  is  an  "exercise  of  the  body"  which  is 

. .  .of  an  excellent  utilitie,  comprehendinge  in  it  wonderful  figures,  or, 
as  the  grekes  do  calle  them,  Ideae,  of  vertues  and  noble  qualities,  and 
specially  of  the  commodiouse  vertue  called  prudence .  .  .  } 

Elyot's  shaping  premise  that  ordered  movement  of  the  human  body  can 
convey  complex  abstractions  to  those  who  are,  in  his  words,  "diligent 
beholders  and  markers"  (241)  is  also  a  central  assumption  of  advocates 
of  a  performance-centred  approach  responsive  to  the  extra-verbal 
dimensions  of  Shakespearean  drama.  Conversely,  Elyot's  explication  of 
the  precise,  extensive  correspondences  that  he  sees  between  dancing 
and  "the  commodious  vertue  called  prudence"  can  contribute  consider- 
ably to  making  us  "diligent  beholders  and  mavkQTs''  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
both  on  the  page  and  in  the  theatre. 

In  explaining  "howe  in  the  fourme  of  daunsinge,  nowe  late  used  in 
this  realme  amonge  gentilmen,  the  hole  description  of  this  vertue  pru- 
dence may  be  founden  out  and  well  perceyued"  (240-41),  Elyot  links 
each  of  the  "meuyngs"  or  "motions"  common  to  all  dances  with  one 
of  the  seven  branches  of  prudence.^  Especially  pertinent  to  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  Elyot's  analysis  of  the  correspondence  between  the  second 
"motion"  of  dancing  and  the  second  branch  of  prudence: 

By  the  seconde  motion,  whiche  is  two  in  nombre,  may  be  signified 
celeritie  and  slownesse,  whiche  two,  all  be  it  they  seme  to  discorde  in 
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their  effectes  and  naturall  propreties.  .  .yet  of  them  two  springeth  an 
excellent  vertue  where  unto  we  lacke  a  name  in  englisshe.  Wherfore  I 
am  constrained  to  usurpe  a  latine  worde,  calling  it  Maturitie.  .  .  . 

Maturitie  is  a  meane  betwene  two  extremities,  wherin  nothing  lacketh 
or  excedeth.  .  .  .  The  grekes  in  a  prouerbe  do  expresse  it  proprely  in 
two  wordes,  whiche  I  can  none  other  wyse  inteprete  in  englisshe,  but 
speede  the  slowly.  .  .  . 

Maturum  in  latine  maye  be  enterpreted  ripe  or  redy,  as  frute  when  it 
is  ripe,  it  is  at  the  very  poynte  to  be  gathered  and  eaten.  .  .  .  Therfore 
that  worde  maturitie  is  translated  to  the  actis  of  man,  that  when  they 
be  done  with  suche  moderation,  that  nothing  in  the  doinge  may  be  sene 
superfluous  or  indigent,  we  may  saye,  that  they  be  maturely  done.  .  .  . 

In  the  excellent  and  most  noble  emperour  Octauius  Augustus.  .  . 
nothinge  is  more  commended  than  that  he  had  frequently  in  his  mouthe 
this  word  Matura,  do  maturely.  As  he  shulde  have  saide,  do  neither  to 
moche  ne  to  litle,  to  sonne  ne  to  late,  to  swiftly  nor  slowely,  but  in  due 
tyme  and  measure.  (243-45) 

The  passage  suggests  several  ways  in  which  the  dancing  during  Act  I, 
Scene  v,  does  more  than  provide  an  interlude  of  communal  harmony 
that  contrasts  with  and  thereby  accentuates  the  violence  stalking  the 
streets  and  squares  of  Verona.  Elyot's  remarks  help  us  to  see  how  that 
violence  arises  from  the  absence  —  in  the  civic  and  famiUal  structures  of 
Veronese  society  as  well  as  in  specific  characters  —  of  virtues,  particularly 
prudence  and  maturity,  which  the  dancing  during  Act  I,  Scene  v,  might 
very  well  have  signified  to  Renaissance  audiences.  As  Elyot  explains 
them,  prudence  and  maturity  are  not  necessarily  incompatible  with 
youth  nor  are  they  inevitably  acquired  with  age.  Capulet  in  his  rage  at 
Juliet's  refusal  to  marry  Paris,  the  Prince  in  his  feeble  efforts  to  preserve 
civil  peace,  perhaps  even  the  Friar  in  his  futile  attempt  to  establish 
harmony  in  Verona  by  using  his  ecclesiastical  offices  to  assist  the  young 
lovers  —  each  acts  in  ways  which  are,  by  Elyot's  criteria,  as  immature 
and  imprudent  as  any  actions  undertaken  by  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Tybalt 
and  Mercutio  and  Paris.^  For  "diligent  beholders  and  markers,"  then, 
the  measures'*  through  which  the  dancers  move  can  function  to  define  a 
norm  of  prudence  and  maturity  applying  to  individuals  and  to  the  city 
and  families  of  which  they  are  members.  That  norm  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
less  harshly  condemnatory  of  the  lovers  than  the  judgement  found  in 
Shakespeare's  source,^  but,  on  the  other,  it  undercuts  a  modem  audience's 
impulse  uncritically  to  glorify  Romeo  and  JuHet  as  flawless  lovers. 

Elyot's  interpretation  oi Maturum  also  clarifies  possible  links  between 
the  dancing  and  the  imagery  of  ripening  articulated  during  the  play. 
Capulet  associates  that  imagery  with  Juliet  when  he  rejects  Paris's  first 
proposal  of  marriage  to  her  with  the  comment:  "Let  two  more  summers 
wither  in  their  pride, /Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride"  (I.ii. 
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10-11).  Juliet  extends  the  imagery  of  ripening  to  include  the  love  which 
she  and  Romeo  share:  "This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
/May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet"  (II.ii.121-22).  The 
dancing  can  be  seen  as  a  "figure,"  a  choreographic  representation,  of 
the  processes  of  ripening  which  are  aborted  during  the  play,  principally 
through  the  unknowing  actions  of  the  only  two  characters  who  declare 
that  they  will  not  dance  —  Romeo  and  Capulet.^  Capulet's  abrupt  deci- 
sion to  have  Juliet  marry  Paris  forces  Friar  Lawrence,  a  character  well- 
versed  in  the  properties  of  herbs  and  flowers,  to  improvise  a  plan  which 
calls  upon  Juliet  to  imitate  the  withering  and  subsequent  ripening  of 
plants  by  seeming  to  die  and  then,  "in  due  tyme  and  measure"  (245),  re- 
-appearing  as  Romeo's  spouse.  That  plan,  which  is  tantamount  to  having 
Juliet  enact  the  Proserpine*  my th  signifying  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,*^ 
miscarries  when  the  Friar's  message  to  Romeo  fails  to  reach  him  and 
Romeo  returns  too  soon  from  exile,  in  effect  cutting  short  the  process 
of  "ripening"  which  the  Friar  has  set  in  motion. 

Elyot's  reference  to  "celeritie  and  slownesse"  also  directs  attention 
to  dancing  as  an  activity  which  reconciles  the  extremes  of  speed  and 
slowness  which  are  repeatedly  presented  during  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The 
sight  of  people  "kepynge  iuste  measure  and  tyme"  as  they  "daunse 
truely"  (241)  during  Act  I,  Scene  v,  alerts  us  to  other  pairings  during 
the  play  which  juxtapose,  rather  than  harmonize,  speed  and  slowness  in 
moving.  One  such  pairing  comes  into  focus  at  the  conclusion  of  Act  II, 
Scene  iii,  as  we  watch  Romeo  rushing  to  leave  ("O  let  us  hence;  I  stand 
on  sudden  haste"  —  1.  93)  while  the  Friar,  moving  less  quickly  after 
him,  warns:  "Wisely  and  slow;  they  stumble  that  run  fast"  (1.  94).^  A 
similar  pairing  emerges  when  the  Nurse  enters  in  Act  II,  Scene  v,  and 
Juliet,  eager  for  word  of  Romeo,  rushes  toward  the  slow-moving  figure 
whose  lack  of  speed  afoot  she  has  just  been  lamenting: 

O  she  is  lame!  Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts, 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams 


Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She  would  be  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball; 

But  old  folks,  marry,  feign  as  they  were  dead, 

Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead.  (II.  4-5,  12-13,  16-17) 

The  "slouthe  and  celeritie"  (245),  to  use  Elyot's  terms,  of  the 
characters'  physical  movements  are  analogous  to  the  leaden  tenacity 
with  which  most  characters  cling  to  old  hatreds  and,  at  the  other  extreme, 
the  suddenness,  "Too  like  the  lightning"  (Il.ii.l  19),  with  which  Romeo 
and  Juliet  are  caught  up  in  their  new  affections.  Those  affections  give 
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rise,  in  turn,  to  desires  that  move  with  extreme  speed  or  slowness. 
Waiting  for  Romeo  to  come  and  their  marriage  to  be  consummated, 
JuHet  yearns  for  the  sun  to  speed  across  the  heavens: 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 

Towards  Phoebus'  lodging;  such  a  waggoner 

As  Phaethon  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 

And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately.  (Ill.ii.  1-4) 

Later,  their  night  together  spent,  she  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  the 
sun's  movement  has  proceeded  apace:  "Yond  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know 
it,  I; /It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales"  (III.v.12-13).  Romeo  is 
willing  to  agree: 

I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say  yon  grey  is  not  the  Morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow; 
Let's  talk;  it  is  not  day.  (III.v.  18-20,25) 

In  filming  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Franco  Zeffirelli^  gave  the  motif  of 
quick  and  slow  movement  prominence  of  a  kind  it  probably  cannot  have 
on  stage.  Our  first  sight  of  Juliet  during  the  film  is  as  she  dashes  through 
the  house  in  response  to  the  Nurse's  calls,  a  sequence  which  is  later 
inverted  when  we  see  Juliet's  parents  running  frantically  in  response  to 
the  Nurse's  cries  upon  finding  Juliet's  "corpse."  After  first  showing  us 
Romeo,  love-sick  for  Rosaline,  walking  lethargically  through  the  streets 
of  Verona,  Zeffirelli  gives  us  a  prolonged  shot  of  him  running  ecstatically 
through  shrubs  and  trees  after  leaving  Juliet  on  the  balcony.  In  addition, 
the  fight  between  Romeo  and  Tybalt  is  choreographed  so  that  they 
repeatedly  race  after  one  another  or  after  weapons  that  have  been 
knocked  away  from  them. 

Zeffirelli's  film  departs  from  Shakespeare's  script  in  ways  which 
further  emphasize  speed  and  slowness  afoot.  While  Shakespeare  calls  for 
Tybalt  to  return  after  Mercutio  dies,  Zeffirelli  has  Romeo  dash  through 
the  streets  in  pursuit  of  Tybalt,  and  in  Zeffirelli's  film  Friar  Laurence's 
message  to  the  exiled  Romeo  arrives  too  late  not  because  the  Friar 
carrying  it  has  been  held  in  quarantine  but  because  Balthasar,  whom  we 
see  astride  a  galloping  horse,  outpaces  the  Friar,  whom  we  glimpse  some- 
times riding  upon,  sometimes  walking  beside  a  slow-footed  donkey. 

A  moment  —  in  both  the  play  and  ZeffirelH's  film  —  which  allows 
special  emphasis  to  fall  upon  the  motif  of  movement  which  is  unduly 
quick  or  slow  comes  with  Juliet's  hurried  entrance  immediately  after 
Friar  Laurence  has  counseled  Romeo:  "Therefore  love  moderately  ;  long 
love  doth  so;/ Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow"  (Il.vi.  14-15).  The 
lovers  can  move  to  embrace  with  an  eager  swiftness  that  visually  under- 
cuts the  Friar's  words,  in  which  "diligent  beholders  and  markers"  might 
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detect  an  echo  of  Elyot's  paraphrase  of  Octavius  Augustus'  injunction, 
Matura:  ".  .  .do  neither  to  moche  ne  to  litle,  to  soone  ne  to  late,  to 
swiftly  nor  slowely,  but  in  due  tyme  and  measure."  The  dancing  during 
Act  I,  Scene  v,  can  be  seen,  then,  as  the  articulation  through  orderly 
bodily  movements  of  a  norm  of  properly-timed,  mature  action  which  is 
also  expressed  verbally  through  the  Friar. 

The  connections  between  the  dancing  and  the  Friar's  advice  which 
Elyot's  paraphrase  of  "Matura''  helps  to  bring  into  focus  are  particularly 
relevant  to  the  play's  final  scene,  during  which  young  Romeo,  moving 
swiftly,  arrives  too  early  at  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  and  the  Friar,  his 
"old  feet"  (V.iii.l22)  stumbling  over  the  graves,  arrives  too  late.  Their 
entrances,  both  equally  "tardy,"  complete  a  pattern  of  mis-timed  arrivals 
initiated  in  the  opening  scene  when  Tybalt  enters  just  as  Benvolio  has 
drawn  his  sword  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  fray  (I.i.72).  The  same  pattern 
also  manifests  itself  not  only  in  Tybalt's  untimely  return  after  Mercutio 
has  died  but  also  at  a  point  the  full  significance  of  which  Elyot's  remarks 
help  us  to  appreciate  —  the  exchange  between  Romeo  and  Benvolio 
before  they  move  on  to  the  dancing  at  the  house  of  the  Capulets: 

Ben.    Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 
Rom.  I  fear  too  early (I.iv.105-06) 

Friar  Laurence's  comments  when  Romeo  comes  to  his  cell  after  leaving 
Juliet  turn  on  the  question  of  whether  Romeo  has  risen  too  early  or, 
not  having  slept  at  all,  has  been  awake  too  late. 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me? 

Young  son,  it  argues  a  distempered  head 

So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed.  .  .  . 

Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure 

Thou  art  up-rous'd  with  some  distemp 'rature; 

Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right, 

Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night.  (II.iii.32-42) 


Thus,  the  dancing  is  preceded,  and  the  balcony  scene  followed,  by  dia- 
logue explicitly  concerned  with  the  issue  of  whether  actions  are  timely 
I  —  undertaken  neither  "to  soone  ne  to  late.  ..." 

If  the  dancing  embodies  a  norm  of  appropriately -paced,  timely  action, 
the  relationship  between  the  dancing  and  the  lovers  which  each  produc- 
tion of  the  play  establishes  is  of  potentially  crucial  significance.  The 
possibiHties  are  numerous.  In  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company's  1976 
production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (directed  by  Trevor  Nunn  with  Barry 
Kyle),  Romeo  virtually  snatched  Juliet  from  amidst  the  dancers,  who 
then  drifted  off-stage  —  a  playing  which  isolated  the  lovers,  in  the  force 
of  their  awakening  affections,  from  the  order  implicit  in  the  dancing. 
ZeffireUi  in  his  film,  on  the  other  hand,  had  Romeo  look  on  as  Juliet 
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participated  in  a  slowpaced,  formal  dance,  then  join  —  heedless  of  his 
earlier  resolution  not  to  dance  —  in  a  second  dance,  the  Moresca,  which 
pairs  him  occasionally  with  Juliet  and  concludes  with  the  dancers  whirl- 
ing more  and  more  quickly  and  wildly  in  two  circles,  one  within  the 
other,  moving  in  opposite  directions.  Zeffirelli  thus  links  the  emerging 
love  between  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  energies  that  burst  the  confines  of 
order,  be  it  the  civil  order  of  Verona  or  the  formal  order  of  the  dance. 
Another  possibility  is  to  have  the  dancing  continue  as  Romeo  and  Juliet 
speak,  join  hands,  and  kiss,  thus  juxtaposing  the  lovers  who  are  held 
almost  motionless  by  the  force  of  their  new  passions  against  the  back- 
ground movement  of  those  who  are  keeping  "due  tyme  and  measure" 
as  they  dance. 

While  discussing  "celeritie  and  slownesse,"  Elyot  observes  that  those 
quaUties  "may  be  well  resembled  to  the  braule  in  daunsing  (for  in  our 
englisshe  tonge  we  say  men  do  braule,  when  betwene  them  is  altercation 
in  wordes).  .  ."  (242).  The  different  meanings  of  "braule"  which  Elyot 
notes  point  us  towards  affinities  between  kinds  of  actions  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  which  at  first  glance  seem  antithetical:  the  dancing  during 
Act  I,  Scene  v,  and  the  battles,  always  preceded  by  an  "altercation  in 
wordes,"  which  flare  up  during  the  play.^°  When  Romeo,  after  his  first 
entrance,  becomes  aware  of  the  signs  of  fighting  scattered  about,  he 
exclaims  "O  brawling  love"  (I.i.l82),  a  phrase  equally  appropriate  for 
the  dancing  in  which  he  later  refuses  to  join.  Mercutio's  characterization 
of  Tybalt  as  "More  than  prince  of  cats"  (II.iv.l9)  suggests  that  in  his 
swordsmanship  Tybalt  displays  a  talent  for  "kepynge  just  measure  and 
tyme"  that  is  also  apt  in  those  who  "daunse  truely."  Tybalt  handles  his 
sword,  Mercutio  warns  Benvolio, 

.  .  .as  you  sing  prick-song;  keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion;  he  rests 
his  minim  rests,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom.  .  .  .  (II.iv.20-23) 

In  addition,  Mercutio  draws  his  sword  against  Tybalt  with  words  that 
explicitly  link  dancing  and  duelling:  "Here's  my  fiddlestick;  here's  that 
shall  make  you  dance"  (III.I.50-51). 

In  performance  the  affinities  between  dancing  and  duelling  established 
by  Shakespeare's  script  can  be  amplified  by  extra-verbal  means.  The 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company's  1976  production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
for  example,  allowed  the  audience  to  watch  actors  who  were  shortly  to 
do  battle  in  the  opening  scene  as  Montagues  and  Capulets  going  through 
warm-up  exercises  and,  ballet-like,  practising  thrusts  and  parries,  advances 
and  retreats.  In  Zeffirelli's  film  the  second  of  the  dances  -  the  Moresca 
in  which  Romeo  joins,  momentarily  linking  hands  with  Juliet  —  ends 
with  the  movie  audience  looking  on  through  the  lens  of  a  camera  held 
waist-high  in  the  centre  of  two  circles  of  dancers  whirling  faster  and 
faster.  ^^   That  visual  composition  is  repeated  during  the  fight  between 
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Tybalt  and  Romeo,  as  a  low-placed  camera  pans  several  times  around 
the  circle  of  Montagues  and  Capulets  which  forms,  breaks,  and  re-forms 
around  the  two  young  men  locked  in  battle.  The  choreography  of  gesture 
and  movements  during  a  production  can  also  be  patterned  so  as  to  direct 
attention  to  the  parallels  between  the  dancers  who  are  "holding  eche 
other  by  the  hande  or  the  arme"  (235)  and  the  swordsmen  who  find 
themselves  paired  in  combat,  sometimes  at  swords'  or  arms'  length, 
sometimes  hilt-to-hilt  or  hand-to-hand.  The  gestures  common  to  such 
disparate  activities  can  help  to  bring  into  focus  the  play's  presentation 
of  a  major  gestural  pattern,  one  in  which  characters  repeatedly  join 
hands  —  in  fighting,  in  dancing,  in  friendship,  in  love,  and,  when  Montague 
and  Capulet  join  hands  (V.iii.296)  over  the  corpses  of  their  children, 
in  mutual  grief. 

Common  to  both  kinds  of  "braule"  is  the  process  of  people  pairing 
off  with  and  moving  in  response  to  one  another,  and  that  process  is  a 
major  structural  element  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  dancing,  as  Elyot 
points  out,  the  pairings  are  between  men  and  women: 

In  every  daunse,  of  a  moste  auncient  custome,  there  daunseth  to  gether 
a  man  and  a  woman,  holding  eche  other  by  the  hande  or  the  arme, 
whiche  betokeneth  concorde.  (235-36) 

Romeo  and  Juliet  presents  us  with  pairings  of  men  with  other  men  —  as 
friends  and  as  antagonists  —  which  clash  with  and  disrupt  the  concord 
implicit  in  "the  association  of  a  man  and  a  woman  in  daunsing"  by 
which,  Elyot  adds,  "may  be  signified  matrimonie"  (233).  The  interplay 
between  the  pairing  of  men  with  women  and  the  pairing  of  men  with 
other  men  in  friendship  or  in  enmity  is  most  prominent  in  Act  III, 
Scene  i.^^  Mercutio  dies  from  a  hit  taken  when  the  newly  married 
Romeo,  acting  out  of  love  for  Juliet,  steps  between  his  friend  and  his 
new  kinsman  Tybalt,  the  antagonist  with  whom  Mercutio  paired  him- 
self with  the  words,  "Here's  my  fiddlestick;  here's  that  shall  make  you 
dance"  (11.50-51).  Zeffirelli's  film  underscores  the  force  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Romeo  and  Mercutio  by  having  the  dying  Mercutio  cup 
Romeo's  face  in  his  hands  as  he  asks,  "Why  the  devil  came  you  between 
us?"  (1.  107).  Earlier,  on  their  way  to  the  dance  at  the  Capulets'  house, 
Romeo  had  cupped  Mercutio's  face  in  his  hands,  seeking  to  quiet  the 
terrors  stirred  in  Mercutio  by  his  musings  upon  Queen  Mab:  "Peace, 
peace,  Mercutio,  peace"  (I.iv.  95).  The  dying  Mercutio's  repetition  of 
that  gesture  visually  asserts  the  bond  of  friendship  which  Romeo,  with 
this  second  effort  to  entreat  Mercutio  to  a  peace,  has  violated  in  ways 
which  Romeo  himself  makes  explicit: 

This  gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  ally, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  this  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf.  .  .  . 
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O  sweet  Juliet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate 
And  in  my  temper  soft'ned  valour's  steel!  (II.  1 14-16,  1 18-20) 

The  pairing  of  a  man  and  woman  in  sexual  love  has,  in  Romeo's  eyes, 
emasculated  manly  courage  and  friendship,  both  of  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  pairing  of  men  with  men.^^ 

By  stepping  between  Mercutio  and  Tybalt  as  they  brawl,  Romeo  is 
caught  up  in  a  process  which  sees  him  subsequently  paired  in  diverse 
ways  with  a  succession  of  people.  With  Mercutio's  dying,  Romeo  is  paired 
with  him  in  a  bond  of  friendship  which,  momentarily  overriding  his 
pairing  in  matrimony  with  Juliet,  moves  him  to  pair  himself  in  mortal 
combat  with  Tybalt.  Romeo  is  afterwards  paired  sexually  with  Juliet  in 
a  union  which  consummates  their  marriage,  and  still  later  he  is  paired  in 
combat  with  Paris  before  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  That  pairing  of 
husband  and  would-be-husband  —  of  antagonists  in  love  —  directly  pre- 
cedes the  final  pairing,  in  death,  of  lovers  who  first  saw  and  kissed  one 
another  during  a  dance. 

The  interplay  among  the  various  modes  of  pairing  —  in  dance,  in 
sexual  love,  in  marriage,  in  friendship,  in  mortal  combat  —  helps  to  make 
manifest  one  of  the  fundamental  structural  configurations  in  the  play. 
As  characters  move  from  pairing  to  pairing,  they  are  in  effect  changing 
one  "partner"  for  another  and  participating  in  a  "dance"  radically  unlike 
the  dancing  in  Act  I,  Scene  v.  That  dancing,  which  paired  men  with 
women,  signified  the  generative  potential  of  sexual  union  and  matrimony, 
but  the  "dance"  in  which  all  the  characters  are  moving  is  the  one  by 
which  Death  leads  all  human  beings  to  the  grave.  A  detail  of  George 
Murcell's  1976  production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  St.  Georges 
Theatre  in  London  directed  the  audience's  attention  to  the  link  between 
the  dancing  and  the  process  by  which  characters  move  towards  death. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  exchanged  their  first  words  standing  downstage  while 
other  couples  continued  dancing,  one  by  one  exiting  upstage  centre.  As 
the  last  pair  of  dancers  exited,  the  male  (Benvolio,  I  believe)  paused, 
turned,  and  stared  for  a  moment  or  two  towards  the  audience,  covering 
his  face  as  he  did  so  with  a  death's  head  mask.  The  effect  was  to  have 
the  audience  see  the  lovers  joining  hands  and  lips  in  the  foreground  while 
a  figure  of  death  looked  on  from  the  background.  Romeo  and  Juliet  is, 
we  should  note,  the  only  Shakespearean  play  which  concludes  with  its 
characters  —  living  and  dead  —  assembled  in  a  graveyard,  and  the  dancing 
during  Act  I,  Scene  v,  can  make  visible  to  "the  diligent  beholder  and 
marker"  an  order  implicit  in  and  giving  shape  to  the  events  which  bring 
them  there.  All  in  Verona  "dance"  towards  the  graveyard. 

Elyot's  commentary  on  dancing  also  suggests  how  the  measures 
through  which  the  dancers  move  during  Act  I,  Scene  v,  can  function  as 
a  means  of  assessing,  of  "measuring"  the  dance-like  process  by  which 
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the  characters  move  towards  death  and  the  graveyard.  To  be  most  illu- 
minating for  today's  actors,  directors,  and  audiences,  that  "measure"  of 
the  play's  actions  need  not  —  and  probably  should  not  —  be  rooted  in 
the  specific  virtues  of  prudence  and  maturity  but  in  Elyot's  perception 
that  dancing  signifies  the  coming  into  being  of  a  mean  through  the  uniting 
of  extremes.  Elyot  defines  maturity  as  "a  meane  betwene  two  extremities, 
wherin  nothing  lacketh  or  excedeth"  (244)  and,  using  terms  more  specific 
to  dancing,  as  "the  meane  or  mediocrities  betwene  slouthe  and  celeritie, 
communely  called  spedinesse"  (245).  Elyot  also  discusses  how  "all 
quaHties  incident  to  a  man,  and  also  all  qualities  to  a  woman  lyke  wyse 
appertaynynge"  (236)  are  "knitte  to  gether  and  signified  in  the  person- 
ages of  man  and  woman  daunsinge"  (238).  "Wherefore,"  he  explains, 

when  we  beholde  a  man  and  a  woman  daunsinge  to  gether,  let  us  suppose 
there  to  be  a  concorde  of  all  the  saide  qualities,  being  ioyned  to  gether 
. .  .  .And  in  this  y^ise  fiersenesse  ioyned  with  mildenesse  maikQth.Seueritie; 
Audacitie  with  timerositie  maketh  Magnanimitie;  wilful!  opinion  and 
Tractabilitie  (which  is  to  be  shortly  persuaded  and  meued)  makethe 
Constance  a  vertue;  Cousitise  ofGlorie,  adoumed  with  benignitie  causeth 
honour;  desire  ofknowlege  with  sure  remembrance  procureth  Sapience; 
Shamfastnes  ioyned  to  Appetite  of  generation  maketh  Continence, 
which  is  a  meane  betwene  Chastitie  and  inordinate  luste.  (237-38) 

The  specific  qualities  which  Elyot  sees  as  "knitte  to  gether"  in  dancing 
are  less  important  in  clarifying  the  dancing  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  than  is 
the  underlying  principle  of  a  mean  being  generated  by  the  reconciliation 
of  extremes.^"* 

The  dancing  during  Act  I,  Scene  v,  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  functions 
most  deeply  as  a  non-verbal  but  intelligible  paradigm  of  that  principle  — 
the  "tempr'ring"  of  "extremeties"  (II.  Prol.  14)  —  which  is  shown  break- 
ing down  in  individuals,  in  families,  and  in  Verona  itself  during  the  course 
of  the  play.  The  dancing  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  lovers'  meeting 
accentuates  the  fact  that  the  other  pairings  which  emerge  during  the 
play  do  not  moderate  extremes  but  intensify  them.  The  all-male  pairings 
arise  from  and  sharpen  the  untempered  extremes  of  loving  friendship 
and  mortal  enmity,  and  those  extremes,  which  clash  most  bloodily  in 
the  pairings  of  Act  III,  Scene  i,  undercut  the  principle  of  the  mean 
"signified  in  the  personages  of  man  and  woman  daunsinge."  The  relation- 
ship between  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  which  the  male  pairings  impinge 
most  directly  involves  the  opposite  of  the  process  of  reconciling  mascu- 
line and  feminine  qualities  which  Elyot  sees  as  implicit  in  the  act  of 
dancing.  Their  affections  do  not  balance  one  another  in  generative  con- 
cord. Instead,  enflamed  by  the  very  process  of  being  shared  and  recipro- 
cated, their  affections  prove  to  be  as  consuming  and  deadly  as  the  hatred 
between  their  families.*^ 

In  the  Verona  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  very  act  of  people  coming 
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together,  of  meeting  —  which  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  urban 
society  —  marks  not  a  moment  of  potential  reconciliation  (as  in  the 
dancing)  but  a  flashpoint.  Extremes  are  not  tempered  by  being,  in  Friar 
Laurence's  words,  "incorporate  /  two  in  one"  (II.vi.37).  Instead,  they 
collide,  destroying  one  another  in  the  very  act  of  meeting  and  touching 

—  "like  fire  and  powder,/Which  as  they  kiss  consume"  (II.vi.10-1 1). 
Romeo  and  Juliet  die,  we  recall,  "with  a  kiss"  (V.iii.l20),  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Prince  and  the  Friar  amidst  the  devastation  which  has  emerged 
from  the  dance  of  events  stresses  the  failure  of  forces  —  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, secular  and  religious  —  to  sustain  that  mean  which  is  the  basis 
for  human  order.  Meeting  in  that  same  graveyard,  Montague  and  Capulet 

-  as  fathers  the  agents  of  another  mode  of  order,  the  familial,  which 
has  also  collapsed  —  are  moved  for  the  first  time  to  exchange  words  and 
hands  in  what  the  Prince  characterizes  as  "A  glooming  peace"  (V.iii.305). 
They  do  so  over  the  paired  and  motionless  bodies  of  their  children,  who 
first  spoke,  touched,  and  kissed  amidst  the  dancing  of  Act  I,  Scene  v. 
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Notes 

1  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  The  Boke  Named  the  Govemour,  ed.  Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  I 
(London:  1883;  rpt.  New  York:  Burt  Franklin,  1967),  p.  239.  Another  work  which  illustrates 
the  significance  which  certain  Renaissance  thinkers  saw  in  dancing  is  Sir  John  Davies' 
Orchestra  or  A  Poem  of  Dancing  (1596).  Davies  argues  that  dance  is  the  order  which  Love 
imposed  on  the  formless  void  when  creating  the  universe  and  then  extended  to  human  society 
by  teaching  mankind  to  dance: 

Since  when  all  ceremonious  mysteries, 

All  sacred  orgies  and  religious  rites, 

All  pomps  and  triumphs  and  solemnities. 

All  funerals  nuptials  and  like  public  sights. 

All  parliaments  of  peace  and  warlike  fights. 

All  learned  arts  and  every  great  affair, 

A  lively  shape  of  dancing  seems  to  bear,      (stanza  77) 
Davies  stresses  what  might  be  called  the  civil  and  societal  implications  of  dance,  Elyot  the 
personal  and  moral. 

2  The  seven  branches  of  prudence  are  honor  to  God,  maturity,  providence,  industry,  circum- 
spection, election,  experience,  and  modesty  (discretion). 

3  As  Elyot  defines  them,  two  of  the  other  branches  of  prudence  signified  by  dancing,  provi- 
dence and  industry,  also  apply  with  particular  force  to  the  Prince  and  Friar  Laurence. 

Providence  is  wherby  a  man  nat  only  forseeth  commoditie  and  incommoditie, 
prosperitie  and  aduersitie,  but  also  consulteth,  and  therewith  endeuoureth  as  well 
to  repeUe  anoyaunce,  as  to  attaine  and  gette  profite  and  aduauntage ....  Semblably 
it  is  the  part  of  a  wyse  man  to  forsee  and  prouide,  that  either  in  suche  things  as 
he  hath  acquired  by  his  studie  or  diligence,  or  in  suche  affaires  as  he  hath  inhande, 
he  be  nat  indomaged  or  empeched  by  his  aduersaries. 
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In  lyke  maner  a  gouemour  of  a  publike  weale  ought  to  prouide  as  well  by 
menaces,  as  by  sharpe  and  terrible  punisshementes,  that  persones  iuell  and  impro- 
fitable do  nat  corrupte  and  deuoure  his  good  subiectes. . . . 

Industrie. .  .is  a  qualitie  procedyng  of  witte  and  experience,  by  the  whiche  a 
man  perceyueth  quickly,  inuenteth  freshly,  and  counsayleth  spedily.  Wherfore 
they  that  be  called  Industrious,  do  moste  craftily  and  depely  understande  in  all 
affiars  what  is  expedient,  and  by  what  meanes  and  wayes  them  maye  sonest 
exploite  them.  And  those  thinges  in  whome  other  men  trauayle,  a  person  indus- 
trious lightly  and  with  facilitie  spedeth,  and  fyndeth  newe  wayes  and  meanes  to 
bring  to  effecte  that  he  desireth.  (246-49) 

4  Note  how  both  the  choreographic  and  the  normative  meanings  of  "measure"  converge  in 
Benvolio's  lines:  "But  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will,/ We'll  measure  them  a  measure 
and  be  gone"  (I.iv.9-10).  All  quotations  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  follow  The  Complete  Plays 
and  Poems  of  William  Shakespeare,  ed.  Wilham  Allan  Neilson  and  Charles  Jarvis  Hill,  New 
Cambridge  edition  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1942). 

5  Arthur  Brooke's  The  Tragicall  History e  of  Romeus  and  Juliet  (1562).  The  following  excerpt 
from  Brooke's  Address  to  the  Reader  accurately  conveys  the  work's  moral  stance: 

To  this  ende  (good  reader)  is  this  tragicall  matter  written,  to  describe  unto  thee  a 
couple  of  unfortunate  lovers,  thralling  themselves  to  unhonest  desire,  neglecting 
the  authorite  and  advise  of  parents  and  frendes,  conferring  their  principall  councells 
with  dronken  gossyppes,  and  superstituous  friers  (the  naturally  fitte  instrumentes 
of  unchastitie)  attemptyng  all  adventures  of  peryll,  for  the  attaynyng  of  their 
wished  lust.  .  .abusyng  the  honourable  name  of  lawefull  mariage,  to  cloke  the 
shame  of  stolne  contracts,  finallye  by  all  meanes  of  unhonest  lyfe,  hastening  to 
most  unhappye  deathe. 

6  See  I.iv.11,  14-16,  35-38  and  I.v.  32-35. 

7  Perdita  -  like  Juliet,  a  daughter  whose  parents  think  her  dead  -  explicitly  refers  to  this 
myth  in  IV .iv.  116-27  of  The  Winter's  Tale. 

8  Brents  Stirling  traces  the  theme  of  hastiness  in  his  chapter  on  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  Unity  in 
Shakespearian  Tragedy  (New  York:  Gordian  Press,  1966),  pp.  10-25. 

9  Jack  J.  Jorgens  provides  a  fine  discussion  of  the  film  in  Shakespeare  on  Film  (Bloomington 
and  London:  Indiana  University  Press,  1977),  pp.  79-91. 

10  David  A.  Samuelson  first  called  my  attention  to  correspondences  between  the  dancing  and 
the  fighting. 

1 1  The  whirling  circles  of  dancers  are  then  juxtaposed  against  the  circle  of  those  who  listen 
motionlessly  to  the  boy  singing  of  mortality  and  the  transience  of  love  while  Romeo  and 
Juliet  talk,  touch,  and  kiss  beyond  that  circle. 

12  The  efforts  of  Lady  Montague  and  Lady  Capulet  to  keep  their  husbands  from  joining  in  the 
opening  brawl  (I.ii.83,87)  could  be  taken  as  an  earlier  example  of  this  conflict. 

13  The  tension  between  sexual  love  and  male  friendship  is  present  in  other  Shakespearean  plays, 
most  prominently  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

14  Elyot's  emphasis  on  finding  a  mean  between  extremes  is  also  a  central  motif  in  Castiglione's 
The  Courtier,  which  includes  in  Book  III,  a  discussion  of  how  "from  the  union  of  male  and 
female  there  results  a  composite  which  preserves  the  human  species,  and  without  which  its 
parts  would  perish."  (III.  14) 

15  The  dance  sequence  provides  the  finest  moments  of  Alvin  Rakoffs  television  production  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  for  'The  Shakespeare  Plays,"  and  the  failure  to  link  that  sequence  effec- 
tively with  other  moments  in  the  play  is  an  important  facet  of  that  production's  over-all 
weakness.  The  production  does  little  more  than  establish  a  simple  contrast  between  the 
peace,  order,  and  beauty  of  the  dance  and  the  violence,  disorder,  and  death  which  ensue. 
[A  grant  from  the  All-University  Research  Fund  of  Michigan  State  University  helped  to  meet 
expenses  incurred  in  preparing  this  essay  for  publication.] 
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Elizabeth  I.  Eisenstein.  The  Printing  Press  as  an  Agent  of  Change:  Communications 
and  cultural  transformation  in  early-modem  Europe.  New  York  and  London: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1979.  Cloth:  2-volume  set,  pp.  xxi,  794,  $49.50. 
Paper:  one  volume,  pp.  852,  $16.95. 

The  Printing  Press  as  an  Agent  of  Change:  Communications  and  cultural  transfor- 
mations in  early-modem  Europe  is  advertised  as  "the  first  full-scale  historical  treat- 
ment of  the  advent  of  printing  and  its  importance  as  an  agent  of  change."  It  was 
written  over  an  extended  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  author  observes  that  during  this 
time  "what  seemed  relatively  simple  on  first  glance  became  increasingly  complex.  .  . 
first  thoughts  had  to  be  replaced  by  second  ones,  even  third  thoughts  have  had  to 
be  revised"  (p.  xii).  The  present  formulation,  she  feels,  is  not  necessarily  final.  She 
admits  to  uncertainties  regarding  publication  at  this  stage,  but  concludes  that 
"beyond  this  provisional  resting  point  diminishing  returns  will  set  in"  (p.  xii). 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Volume  One  contains  Parts  One 
and  Two;  Volume  Two  is  given  over  to  Part  Three.  Part  One  considers  the  general 
impUcations  of  the  shift  from  script  to  print.  Part  Two  deals  with  the  Renaissance 
("A  classical  revival  reoriented")  and  the  Reformation  ("The  scriptural  tradition 
recast").  Part  Three  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  print  and  the  rise  of  modern  science 
("the  Book  of  Nature  transformed").  Its  four  chapters  include  "Technical  literature 
goes  to  press"  and  "Sponsorship  and  censorship  of  scientific  publication." 

One  of  the  key  themes  of  Professor  Eisenstein  is  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  history  of  Western  civilization  that 
Bible  studies  aimed  at  penetrating  the  Gothic  darkness  in  order  to 
recover  pure  Christian  truth  -  aimed,  that  is,  at  removing  glosses  and 
commentaries  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  pure  'plain'  text  —  ended  by  inter- 
posing an  impenetrable  thicket  of  recondite  annotation  between  Bible- 
reader  and  Holy  Book.  (p.  700) 

Many  readers  will  find  the  two  volumes  of  Professor  Eisenstein  no  less  of  an  impene- 
trable thicket  of  recondite  armotation  than  that  which  confronts  the  readers  of  the 
Holy  Book. 

By  comparison  with  her  unflattering  and  laconic  dismissal  of  many  historical 
authorities,  McLuhan's  Gutenberg  Galaxy  emerges  as  a  kind  of  lyrical  leit-motiv, 
a  sort  of  double-plot  for  her  sombre  narrative: 
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The  apparent  blindness  of  most  scholars  to  the  effects  exerted  by  the 
medium  they  look  at  every  day  has  been  most  emphatically  stressed 
and  elaborately  treated  by  Marshall  McLuhan.  According  to  his  thesis, 
subliminal  effects  are  engendered  by  repeatedly  scanning  lines  of  print 
presented  in  a  standardized  format.  Habitual  book  readers  are  so  sub- 
jectively conditioned  by  these  effects  that  they  are  incapable  of  recog- 
nizing them.  (p.  16) 

A  little  further,  she  remarks. 

From  a  hearing  public  to  a  reading  public: 
some  unevenly  phased  social  and  psychological  changes 
These  last  remarks  are  relevant  to  most  of  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised  by  Marshall  McLuhan  in  connection  with  the  'making  of  typo- 
graphical man.'  By  making  us  more  aware  that  both  mind  and  society 
were  affected  by  printing,  McLuhan  has  performed,  in  my  view  at  least, 
a  most  valuable  service,  (p.  129). 

Elsewhere  she  makes  the  cliché  observation  that  I  see  the  new  media  as  breaking  a 
"bookish  spell  that  held  literate  members  of  Western  society  in  thrall  during  the  past 
five  centuries"  (p.  16).  The  Gutenberg  Galaxy  does  not  even  suggest  a  single  value 
judgement  about  the  effects  of  print  or  the  effects  of  electronics,  for  the  simple 
technical  reason  that  my  study  of  effects  -  i.e.  formal  causality  -  is  entirely  minus 
value  judgements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  who  studies  the  "printing  press  as 
an  agent  of  change"  moves  at  the  level  of  efficient  causality,  which  tends  to  be 
mainly  moralistic  and  value-laden.  For  example,  she  remarks  of  the  Gutenberg 
Galaxy  that  I  have 

.  .  .also  glossed  over  multiple  interactions  that  occurred  under  widely 
varying  circumstances  in  a  way  that  may  discourage  rather  than  encourage 
further  study.  'The  print-made  split  between  heart  and  head  is  the 
trauma  that  affects  Europe  from  Machiavelli  to  the  present.'  Since  this 
sort  of  statement  cannot  be  tested,  it  provides  little  incentive  for  further 
research,  (p.  129) 

The  ordinary  narrative  method  of  presenting  data  in  sequential  patterns  naturally 
tends  towards  classification  and  value  judgements.  This  is  the  underwhelming  pattern 
of  Professor  Eisenstein. 

In  an  essay  on  "Interaction  Between  Text  and  Reader,"  later  embodied  in  The 
Act  of  Reading.  A  Theory  of  Aesthetic  Response  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Press, 
1979),  Wolfgang  Iser  states. 

Central  to  the  reading  of  every  literary  work  is  the  interaction  between 
its  structure  and  its  recipient.  This  is  why  the  phenomenological  theory 
of  art  has  emphatically  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  study  of  a 
literary  work  should  concern  not  only  the  actual  text  but  also,  and  in 
equal  measure,  the  actions  involved  in  responding  to  that  text.  The  text 
itself  simply  offers  'schematized  aspects'  through  which  the  aesthetic 
object  of  the  work  can  be  produced. 

The  Guttenberg  Galaxy  belongs  to  the  perception  of  the  aesthetic  effects  of  the  form 
of  printed  text.  This  approach  is  so  antipathetic  to  Professor  Eisenstein  that  she 
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even  avoids  citing  the  eloquent  aesthetic  response  of  Montaigne  to  the  new  form  of 
print,  as  when  he  says, 

I  owe  a  complete  portrait  of  myself  to  the  public.  The  wisdom  of  my 
lesson  is  wholly  in  truth,  in  freedom,  in  reality.  .  .of  which  propriety 
and  ceremony  are  daughters,  but  bastard  daughters. 

Essays  (111:5) 

And: 

Amusing  notion:  many  things  that  I  would  not  want  to  tell  anyone,  I 
tell  the  pubUc;  and  for  my  most  secret  knowledge  and  thoughts  I  send 
my  most  faithful  friends  to  a  bookseller's  shop.    (111:9) 

The  interface  between  the  sensibility  of  people  accustomed  to  manuscript  culture 
and  the  encounter  with  the  new  form  of  repeatable  typography  was  inevitably  trauma- 
tic. In  The  Modem  Theme  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton  &  Company,  1933),  Ortega  y 
Gasset  explains  this  interface  as  it  occurs  between  periods  of  a  changing  culture: 

This  is  simply  that  the  generations  are  bom  one  of  another  in  such  a 
way  that  the  new  generation  is  immediately  faced  with  the  forms  which 
the  previous  generation  gave  to  existence.  Life,  then,  for  each  generation, 
is  a  task  in  two  dimensions,  one  of  which  consists  in  the  reception, 
through  the  agency  of  the  previous  generation,  of  what  has  had  Hfe 
already,  e.g.,  ideas,  values,  institutions  and  so  on,  while  the  other  is  the 
liberation  of  the  creative  genius  inherent  in  the  generations  concerned. 
The  attitude  of  the  generation  cannot  be  the  same  towards  its  own  active 
agency  as  towards  what  it  has  received  from  without.  What  has  been 
done  by  others,  that  is,  executed  and  perfected  in  the  sense  of  being 
completed,  reaches  us  with  a  peculiar  unction  attached  to  it:  it  seems 
consecrated,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  ourselves  assisted 
in  its  construction,  we  tend  to  believe  that  it  is  the  work  of  no  one  in 
particular,  even  that  it  is  reality  itself. 

(pages  16-17) 

For  example,  it  is  not  until  page  350  that  Professor  Eisenstein  introduces  the  first- 
hand and  primal  observation  of  WilUam  Lily  in  his  celebrated  grammar: 

And  as  his  majesty  purposeth  to  establyshe  his  people  in  one  consent 
and  harmony  of  pure  and  tru  religion:  so  his  tender  goodnes  toward  the 
youth  and  chyldhode  of  his  realme,  entedeth  to  have  it  brought  up 
under  one  absolute  and  uniforme  sorte  of  lernynge.  .  .consideryng  the 
great  encombrance  and  confusion  of  the  young  and  tender  wittes.  .  .by 
reason  of  the  diversity  of  grammar  rules  and  teachinges.  (p.  350) 

(In  "The  Waste  Land,"  Madame  Sosostris  refers  to  her  cHent,  "Dear  Mrs.  Equitone." 
Mrs.  Equitone  is  the  very  archetype  of  the  social  and  psychological  affectation  of 
superior  and  precise  utterance.  She  mimes,  as  it  were,  the  uniformity  of  the  printed 
page  in  her  Equitone  discourse.)  William  Lily  expUcitly  intends  to  get  religious  and 
cultural  consensus  and  uniformity  by  means  of  the  extension  of  a  printed  and  regu- 
lated set  of  "grammar  rules  and  teachings."  That  was  in  1542.  In  1545  came  the 
authorized  Primer  published  "for  avoyding  of  the  dyversitie  of  primer  bookes  that 
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are  now  abroade. .  .and  to  have  one  uniform  ordre  of  al  suche  bokes  through  out  ail 
our  dominions"  (p.  350).  This  observation  does  not  tempt  Professor  Eisenstein  to 
notice  any  of  the  political  effects  of  centraHsm  or  nationalism  being  exercised  through 
the  agency  of  mechanical  and  uniform  movable  type.  The  primary  quality  which 
Professor  Eisenstein  associates  with  the  printed  word  is  permanence. 

In  "Resetting  the  Stage  for  the  Copemical  Revolution"  (Chapter  7),  Professor 
Eisenstein  reminds  us  that 

Any  adequate  account  of  Copernicus'  or  Tycho's  'medieval  background' 
must  take  into  consideration  that  we  now  see  more  of  the  *thin  trickle' 
from  Alexandria  than  did  the  generations  before  us.  Sixteenth-century 
investigators  did  not  have  our  capacity  to  'search  the  literature'.  They 
lacked  the  resources  of  a  knowledge  industry  developed  after  four  or 
more  centuries  of  print,  (p.  501) 

What  is  here  ignored  is  the  familiar  cultivation  of  the  four  levels  of  exegesis  (both  of 
the  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book  of  Scripture),  which  was  a  prevalent  resource  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  in  Alexandrian  days.  Varro  simply  reminds  us  of 
this  commonplace  in  De  Lingua  Latina  (V-8,  Loeb  Classical  Library): 

Now  I  shall  set  forth  the  origins  of  the  individual  words,  of  which  there 
are  four  levels  of  explanation.  The  lowest  is  that  to  which  even  the 
common  folk  has  come ....  The  second  is  that  to  which  old-time  gram- 
mar has  mounted,  which  shows  how  the  poet  has  made  each  word  which 
he  has  fashioned  and  derived .... 

The  third  level  is  that  to  which  philosophy  ascended,  and  on  arrival 
began  to  reveal  the  nature  of  those  words  which  are  in  common  use ...  . 
The  fourth  is  that  where  the  sanctuary  is,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  high- 
priest:  if  I  shall  not  arrive  at  full  knowledge  there,  at  any  rate  I  shall 
cast  about  for  a  conjecture. 

Multi-level  exegesis  was  phased  out  at  the  same  time  as  formal  and  final  causality. 
Mario  Bunge  comments  in  his  book.  Causality  (New  York:  Meridian  Books,  1963), 

The  Aristotelian  teaching  of  causes  lasted  in  the  official  Western  culture 
until  the  Renaissance.  When  modem  science  was  bom,  formal  and  final 
causes  were  left  aside  as  standing  beyond  the  reach  of  experiment;  and 
material  causes  were  taken  for  granted  in  connection  with  all  natural 
happenings  —  though  with  a  definitely  non-AristoteUan  meaning,  since 
in  the  modem  world  view  matter  is  essentially  the  subject  of  change, 
not  'that  out  of  which  a  thing  comes  to  be  and  which  persists.'  Hence, 
of  four  Aristotelian  causes  only  the  efficient  cause  was  regarded  as 
worthy  of  scientific  research,  (p.  32) 

The  pattern  of  efficient  causality  and  sequential  presentation  of  effects  is  also  the 
approved  method  in  literary  and  historical  scholarship,  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
sciences. 

It  is  relevant  in  relation  to  Varro  and  Mario  Bunge  to  cite  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
print world  on  the  awareness  of  causality,  whereas  it  was  strongly  in  the  form  of 
linear  typography  to  fragment  and  specialize  these  levels  by  elimination  and  stress 
on  one-thing-at-a-time.  With  the  coming  of  print,  three  of  the  four  causes  were 
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phased  out,  and  three  of  the  four  levels  of  hermeneutics  were  phased  out.  This 
matter  is  well  attested  in  the  prolonged  battle  between  the  ancients  and  the  modems. 
Father  Walter  J.  Ong,  S.J.,  in  Ramus,  Method,  and  the  Decay  of  Dialogue,  has  given 
eloquent  testimony  and  illustration  of  the  decay  of  dialogue  which  came  in  with 
the  vogue  of  Peter  Ramus,  who  reduced  all  discourse  to  a  single  level  and  a  single 
(dialectic)  method.  His  basic  work  is  referred  to  (page  9)  by  Professor  Eisenstein  as 
"somewhat  too  recondite  for  my  purposes."  It  is  typical  of  the  method  and  limits 
of  Professor  Eisenstein  that  she  finds  any  demonstration  of  changing  sensibiHty  in 
the  age  of  print  as  too  recondite  for  her  purposes.  She  would  regard  any  such  change 
as  an  incidental  side-effect  (formal  causality)  and  thus  peripheral  to  her  main  argu- 
ment about  print  as  an  agent  of  change  (efficient  causality),  and  therefore  as  outside 
the  purview  of  proper  historical  method. 

In  merely  paraphrasing  and  quantifying  instead  of  pinpointing  specific  shifts  of 
sensibility,  Professor  Eisenstein  achieves  a  persistent  effect  of  anti-climax.  For 
example,  she  eulogizes  on  "a  recent  perceptive  account  of  the  sense  of  intellectual 
crisis  reflected  in  Montaigne's  writing": 

We  are  told  about  the  shattering  impact  of  the  Reformation  and  wars  of 
religion  and  'the  extension  of  mental  horizons' produced  by  geographical 
discoveries  and  humanist  recoveries.  It  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that 
the  most  newsworthy  events  of  the  age  made  no  impression  on  so  sensi- 
tive an  observer  as  Montaigne.  But  it  also  seems  misguided  to  overlook 
the  event  that  impinged  most  directly  on  his  favorite  observation  post. 
That  he  could  see  more  books  by  spending  a  few  months  in  his  Bordeaux 
tower-study  than  earlier  scholars  had  seen  after  a  Ufetime  of  travel  also 
needs  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  explaining  why  Montaigne  perceived 
greater  'conflict  and  diversity'  in  the  works  he  consulted  than  had 
medieval  commentators  in  an  earUer  age,  something  should  be  said  about 
the  increased  number  of  texts  that  he  had  at  hand.  (p.  74) 

Or,  again,  "Montaigne's  special  gift  of  achieving  an  intimate  relationship  with  his 
many  unknown  readers  has  often  been  noted;  so  too  has  his  peculiar  cult  of  the  self 
(page  230).  The  footnote  merely  gives  a  reference  to  Winter,  Mon  Livre  et  Moi. 
There  is  a  strong  suggestion  that  Professor  Eisenstein's  paraphrases  and  scholarly 
allusions  are  to  be  considered  more  effective  than  any  example  of  Montaigne's  own 
manifestations  of  his  "special  gift"  or  his  "peculiar  cult  of  the  self."  Only  one  sensi- 
bility is  manifested  in  this  book,  namely  that  of  the  author. 

As  noted,  it  is  the  preservative  powers  of  print  that  Professor  Eisenstein  especially 
heeds: 

Along  with  other  culture-heroes  such  as  the  composer,  playwright  or 
poets,  artists  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  'immortals'.  .  .as  aspirants  to 
this  elevated  position,  they  were  caught  up  in  an  ever  more  frantic 
pursuit  of  novelty  and  threatened  by  an  ever  more  oppressive  'burden 
of  the  past',  (p.  255) 

Professor  Eisenstein  seems  to  have  isolated  the  nemesis  of  efficient  causality  in  this 
hyperboUc  debunking  of  creativity. 

Perhaps  the  crux  of  Professor  Eisenstein's  thesis  concerning  "print  as  an  agent  of 
change"  is  to  be  found  on  pages  299-300,  where  she  states. 
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I  agree  that  *something  important  and  revolutionary  occurred'  between 
the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  but  disagree  with  the  suggestion 
that  'we  might  as  well  go  on  calling  that  something  the  Renaissance.' 
Instead  I  propose  that  we  break  with  precedents  set  by  Michelet  and 
Burckhardt  and  distinguish  between  the  disparate  developments  now 
covered  by  the  same  label.  It  makes  sense  to  employ  the  term  Renaissance 
when  referring  to  a  two-phased  cultural  movement  which  was  initiated 
by  Italian  literati  and  artists  in  an  age  of  scribes  and  expanded  to 
encompass  many  regions  and  fields  of  study  in  the  age  of  print.  But 
needless  confusion  is  engendered  when  the  same  term  is  also  used  to 
cover  the  ensemble  of  changes  which  were  ushered  in  by  print. 

One  source  of  confusion  is  in  the  mind  of  Professor  Eisenstein  in  trying  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  old  software  and  the  new  hardware,  between  the  effects  of 
the  old  script  culture  versus  the  effects  of  the  new  print  culture.  She  wishes  above 
all  to  keep  the  nature  of  print  separate  from  the  nature  of  the  manuscript  culture 
which  preceded  it.  Print  permits  her  to  relate  her  narrative  to  the  level  oi  efficient 
causality,  and  to  avoid  the  psychic  and  social  effects  which  relate  to  formal  causality . 
She  may  well  have  a  subliminal  fear  of  appearing  in  the  role  of  the  collegian  who 
wrote  in  his  exam,  "Petrarch  was  the  first  modern  man:  he  stood  with  one  foot  firmly 
planted  in  the  Middle  Ages  while  with  the  other  he  saluted  the  rising  star  of  the 
Renaissance."  Her  own  words  are  not  quite  as  clear  or  colourful  as  that  observation: 

A  later  sense  of  antiquity  'as  a  totality  cut  off  from  the  present'  is  thus 
confusingly  coupled  with  an  early  sense  of  antiquity  on  the  verge  of 
being  reborn,  (p.  300) 

Preliminary  to  "The  scriptural  tradition  recast"  (Chapter  4),  she  observes  that 
"Under  the  aegis  of  the  early  presses,  a  classical  revival  in  Italy  was  reoriented. 
Under  the  same  auspices,  German  Protestantism  was  born."  (page  302)  Citing 
Dickens,  in  Reformation  and  Society,  she  notes, 

Lutheranism  was  from  the  first  the  child  of  the  printed  book,  and 
through  this  vehicle  Luther  was  able  to  make  exact,  standardized  and 
ineradicable  impressions  on  the  mind  of  Europe.  For  the  first  time  in 
human  history  a  great  reading  public  judged  the  validity  of  revolutionary 
ideas  through  a  mass-medium  which  used  the  vernacular  languages 
together  with  the  arts  of  the  journalist  and  the  cartoonist .  .  .  ."  (p.  303) 

Professor  Eisenstein  has  nothing  to  say  about  how  the  print  medium  affected  the 
attitudes  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Multi-leveled  exegesis  gave  way  to  that 
literal  and  sequential  treatment  which  Professor  Eisenstein  uses  herself  as  basic 
historical  method.  When  she  comes  to  noticing  how  Scripture  and  the  Book  of  Nature 
were  transformed  by  the  Gutenberg  revolution,  she  cites  Kearney  on  the  Origins  of 
the  Scientific  Revolution,  observing  that  her  book  "has  been  aimed  at  developing 
a  new  strategy  for  handling  the  issues  posed  by  the. .  .[following]  citation": 

The  elements  which  go  into  the  making  of  'modernity'  may  be  seen.  .  . 
first.  .  .in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Some  historians 
attributed  the  change  to  the  liberation  of  men's  minds  during  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Today  many  historians  would  be 
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more  likely  to  stress  the  conservatism  of  these  two  movements.  .  .  . 
Their  emphasis  tends  instead  to  fall  on.  .  .'the  Scientific  Revolution'. 

By  this  is  meant  above  all  the  imaginative  achievements  associated 
with  the  names  of  Copernicus,  Galileo  and  Newton.  .  .Within  the  space 
of  a  century  and  a  half  a  revolution  had  occurred  in  the  way  in  which 
men  regarded  the  universe.  Most  of  this  was  made  possible  by  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  the  problems  of  the  natural  world.  .  . 

All  this  is  by  now  well  known.  .  .though  many  of  the  details  are  still 
to  be  worked  out.  .  .What  is  not  clear  is  how  it  all  came  about.  .  .  . 

(Kearney,  introduction,  p.  xi) 

In  a  word,  the  Book  of  Nature  underwent  the  same  radical  levelling  as  the  Book  of 
Scripture,  and  was  reduced  to  mathematics.  Nowhere,  however,  does  Professor 
Eisenstein  discuss  the  four  levels  (in  either  causality  or  hermeneutics)  and  their 
fortunes  in  the  protracted  battles  of  Ancients  (grammar)  vs.  Modems  (dialectic 
method). 

Professor  Eisenstein  derives  an  almost  aesthetic  thrill  out  of  her  meditations  on 
"Technical  literature  goes  to  press"  (page  520).  On  page  572  she  says, 

Here  as  elsewhere,  the  transitory  and  incomplete  revivals  that  had 
occurred  under  the  auspices  of  particular  colleges  during  the  middle 
ages  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  permanent,  total  process  of  recovery 
that  occurred  after  printers  set  to  work. 

Here  are  the  thrills  of  the  archivist  who  obtains  an  impressive  document  in  substan- 
tial form. 

There  is  a  class  of  writer  who  is  not  a  scientist  and  yet  a  writer  of  highly  special- 
ized variety,  who  is  more  privileged,  however,  on  quasi-scientific  grounds  than  the 
novelist.  I  refer  to  the  historian.  The  historian's  title  to  quasi-scientific  status  may 
well  be  of  assistance  in  framing  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  man  of  letters  to  great 
political  indulgence  and  greater  latitude  as  a  social  historian  or  critic.  Professor 
Eisenstein  has  won  her  claim  to  quasi-sceintific  status  in  her  study  oï  The  Printing 
Press  as  an  Agent  of  Change. 

tMARSHALL  McLUHAN,  University  of  Toronto 
©  McLuhan  Associates  Ltd.,  1981. 


Peter  Clark.  English  Provincial  Society  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution: 
Religion,  Politics  and  Society  in  Kent  1500-1640.  Hassocks,  Sussex:  Harvester 
Press,  1977.  Pp.  xiv,  504.  £17.95. 

This  book  is  a  contribution  to  something  that  is  apparently  becoming  a  colossal 
historical  enterprise:  relating  the  traditional  great  themes  of  constitutional  crisis  and 
change  to  the  actuaHties  of  regional  society.  It  is  thus,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought, 
an  enterprise  of  a  peculiarly  English  kind,  enabling  those  engaged  in  it  to  be  constitut- 
ional historians  and  social  historians  at  the  same  time,  at  the  cost  of  writing  two 
books  in  one.  The  task  of  relating  national  and  provincial  developments  has  certainly 
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required  Peter  Clark  to  write  a  very  long  book  —  approaching  a  quarter  of  a  million 
words  —  and  it  is  daunting  to  think  that  fifty  or  so  like  it  will  be  needed  before 
England  is  covered. 

Kent  is  already  covered  for  the  revolutionary  years  themselves  by  A.M.  Everitt's 
The  Community  of  Kent  and  the  Great  Rebellion  1640-60,  the  book  that  more 
than  any  other  began  the  enterprise  referred  to;  there  is  also  F.R.H.  Du  Boulay's 
work  on  the  medieval  background  and  C.W.  Chalklin  on  the  social  and  economic 
background.  This  plus  an  abundance  of  sources  (and  family  origin)  determined 
Clark's  choice  of  Kent.  T.G.  Barnes  on  Somerset,  Anthony  Fletcher  on  Sussex  and 
perhaps  R.W.  Ketton-Cremer  on  Norfolk  may  be  mentioned  as  works  that  not 
only  deal  with  county  history  in  the  appropriate  period  but  do  so  with  a  similar 
perspective. 

This  perspective,  which  unites  Clark  to  Everitt  while  it  separates  him  from 
Chalklin,  is  that  of  the  governing  orders,  the  county  éhte,  or  what  a  later  age  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  simply  calUng  "the  county".  Everitt  had  no  hesitation  in  calling 
it  "the  Community  of  Kent,"  though  what  he  had  to  chronicle  was,  indeed,  the 
dilution  of  the  gentry  ranks  under  the  stress  of  revolution,  and  Clark  himself  in  his 
much  longer  period  shows  a  widening  in  what  he  includes  in  the  term  "society," 
though  it  continues  to  exclude  the  great  majority  both  of  Men  of  Kent  and  of 
Kentish  Men.  (I  believe  -  Clark  does  not  explain  the  distinction  -  that  these  come, 
respectively,  from  East  and  West  of  the  Medway.) 

This  '/county,"  or  society  or  community  of  the  county  —  none  of  these  terms 
was  probably  in  use  with  fixed  meanings  at  the  time,  but  all  stand  for  something 
historians  feel  the  need  to  express  somehow  —  is  thus  rather  like  that  "community 
of  the  realm"  that  at  one  point  of  the  thirteenth  century  meant  all  the  barons  and 
only  the  barons,  but  then  had  to  be  stretched  to  include  their  more  important 
followers,  knights  or  citizens.  The  central  process  that  these  studies  aim  to  docu- 
ment is  the  shaping  of  a  "poUtical  county,"  a  microcosm  of  the  "political  nation," 
and  the  shaping  includes  dawning  awareness  —  chorographically,  of  the  county  as 
"country,"  —  increasing,  and  increasingly  burdensome  involvement  in  the  local 
levels  of  national  affairs,  and,  because  of  the  burden  apart  from  any  other  possible 
reasons,  expansion  of  numbers. 

The  same  process  was  happening  in  almost  every  county.  When  it  comes  to  details, 
particularly  of  the  expansion  of  numbers,  it  may  well  be  that  Kent  is  a  typical. 
It  tended  to  have  far  more  J.P.'s  than  any  other  county  except  Essex,  and  this 
presumably  reflects  a  fact  about  Kent  that  was  familiar,  even  proverbial,  to  con- 
temporaries -  the  large  number  of  petty  proprietors  and  lack  or  unimportance  of 
major  magnates.  There  were,  indeed,  old  county  families,  and  Clark  shows  that  for 
most  of  his  period  they  had  things  pretty  much  their  own  way.  This  modifies 
Lambarde's  assertion  (applicable  to  himself)  that  the  county  was  full  of  new, 
London-made  gentry.  It  would  also  modify  any  vision  we  might  have  of  the  sturdy 
yeomanry,  secure  in  the  law  of  Gavelkind,  rising  to  county  office  such  as  JP., 
which  they  did  not  rise  to,  at  any  rate,  until  Everitt's  period.  To  the  petty  gentry, 
who  might  rise.  Gavelkind  was  not  a  security  but  a  problem.  It  was  not  universal 
in  Kent,  but  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  made  the  county  different. 

How  different  Kent  was  will  have  to  wait  until  more  counties  have  been  studied 
this  way.  Very  likely  the  similarities  will  prove  more  striking  in  the  end.  We  do 
know  the  sorts  of  ways  in  which  Kent  differed,  and  these  differences  may  make 
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specially  acute  here  what  is  a  problem  for  any  study  of  this  kind:  who  are  the  gentry, 
and  how  do  you  distinguish  between  "upper"  and  "lower"  gentry?  Arguments  about 
this  distinction  can  sometimes  appear  circular:  the  kind  of  people  who  became  J  P. 's 
and  Deputy  Lieutenants  were  the  kind  of  people  who  became  J.P.'s  and  Deputy 
Lieutenants.  Clark  uses  terms  that  have  been  used  by  others,  such  as  "parochial 
gentry"  (as  against  the  county  kind)  and  "pseudo-gentry",  (coined  I  think  by 
Everitt),  and  introduces  the  "middling  gentry"  as  well.  I  am  very  dubious  about 
these.  "Pseudo-gentry"  I  think  particularly  unfortunate;  it  refers  to  people  who 
were  "gentlemen"  by  any  contemporary  standard,  including  those  of  the  heralds  or 
of  professional  snobs  like  John  Feme  (The  Blazon  of  Gentry),  but  who  were  not 
the  inheritors  of  large  landed  estates.  The  way  Joan  Thirsk  and  others  define  the 
parish  gentry  they  do  not  seem  at  all  different  from  the  marginal  or  precarious 
gentry;  to  Clark,  they  are  people  who  held  about  two  hundred  acres,  plus  leaseholds, 
belonged  to  old  county  families  and  only  occasionally  held  county  office.  He  does 
stress  the  difficulty  of  definitions  and  also  the  fact  that  local  consequence  was  not 
simply  a  matter  of  freehold  acres.  Once  again,  this  may  well  be  truer  of  Kent  than 
elsewhere,  though  it  was  surely  true  everywhere.  Clark  points  out  that  there  was 
"no  critical  financial  or  economic  cut-off  point"  (p.  129)  between  his  "county 
governors"  and  his  "middling  gentry."  By  "county  governors"  he  means  the  habitual 
office-holders,  a  group  he  numbers  about  nine  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
and  fifteen  at  its  end.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  JP.'s  in  Kent  rose  from 
(roughly)  sixty  to  a  hundred;  and  Clark  estimates  that  about  a  thousand  people 
called  themselves  gentry  in  Kent.  Some  people  might  feel  that  his  "middling  gentry" 
were  fairly  near  the  top,  and  his  "parochial  gentry"  somewhere  in  the  middle.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  thousand  who  called  themselves  gentry  should  not  have  done 
so.  That  fact,  at  least,  is  one  thing  about  the  English  social  system  that  everybody, 
then  and  now,  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  the  Cambrdige  Group,  can  feel  sure 
about.  Nobody  called  themselves  "middling",  let  alone  "parochial"  or  "pseudo", 
and  I  wonder  if  we  should.  When  Clark  shows  us  his  middling  group  rising  at  the 
expense  of  others,  I  think  he  is  defining  them  as  the  rising  ones. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  value  of  Clark's  very  solid  work.  It  is  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion, too  vast  for  criticisms  of  detail.  I  will  just  mention  "Velerandum  PoUanus" 
(p.  74)  which  cannot  be  right,  and  what  is  wrong  with  "Valérand  PouUain?"  Clark 
is  less  fair  to  the  tithing  clergy  (p.  369)  than  Christopher  Hill;  agricultural  diversifi- 
cation was  less  a  "golden  opportunity"  than  a  threat  to  the  recipients  of  tithe, 
whose  position  was  very  vulnerable  anyway.  One  further  point  —  any  possible  reader 
who  is  attracted  by  the  picture  of  a  murder  (of  Arden  of  Faversham)  on  the  dust 
jacket  should  be  warned  that  there  is  practically  nothing  about  it  inside. 

ELLIOT  ROSE,  University  of  Toronto 


Gigliola  Fragnito.Memom  individmle  e  costntzione  biografica:  Beccadelli,  Delia  Casa, 
Vettori aile originidiun  mito.  Urbino:  Argaliaeditore,  1978. Pp.  189. L. 4,500. 

Memoria  individuale  e  costruzione  biografica  is  an  unusual  book.  It  is  not  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  Hfe  of  Gasparo  Contarini  (1483-1542)  but  a  study  of  the  earliest. 
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almost  contemporary  biographies  of  the  Cardinal:  that  of  Giovanni  Delia  Casa 
(1503-1556)  completed  by  the  classicist  Pietro  Vettori  (1499-1585),  and  that  of 
Ludovico  Beccadelli  (1501-1572).  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  examine  two 
distinct  biographical  forms,  each  with  Contarini  as  the  subject,  and  to  contrast  the 
methods  and  intentions  of  their  respective  authors.  What  emerges  is  less  a  complete 
understanding  of  Contarini  than  a  fascinating  and  useful  image  of  his  biographers. 

To  a  certain  extent,  Fragnito  recognizes  that  history  and  biography  were  seen  as 
exempla  by  both  BeccadeUi  and  Delia  Casa  (who  wrote  perhaps  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  biography  that  initially  appeared  in  the  1564  edition  of  his  Latin  works, 
edited  by  Vettori,  who  also  completed  and  "corrected"  the  Hfe  of  Contarini).  How- 
ever, they  varied  greatly  in  what  values  these  disciplines  should  illustrate:  for 
Beccadelli,  Contarini  represented  a  hero  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  faith;  for 
Delia  Casa,  he  exemplified  the  versatile,  gifted  RepubHcan  magistrate,  a  hero  of  the 
state  and  his  people.  Clearly,  what  is  revealed  is  more  than  the  richness  of  Contarini's 
life  experience;  it  is  the  functioning  of  two  ideologies  in  mid -cinque  cento  Italy. 

Delia  Casa,  despite  his  clerical  vocation,  remained  in  essence  a  secular,  aristocra- 
tic, humanistically  trained  diplomat  and  man  of  letters,  the  author  of  the  Galateo. 
Consequently,  his  life  of  Contarini  reflects  his  learning  and  his  political  ideology,  as 
well  as  the  similar  prejudices  of  his  patrons,  the  Venetian  patrician  relatives  of  the 
Cardinal.  His  work  is  self-consciously  learned,  full  of  classical  references  that  asso- 
ciate Contarini  with  the  great  figures  of  classical  antiquity.  Its  Latin  is  elegant, 
polished  and  allusive.  Left  unfinished  at  Delia  Casa's  death,  the  Vita  was  completed 
by  Vettori,  the  philologist  and  teacher  who,  ifanything,  increased  its  learned  content. 

Also,  DeUa  Casa  was  an  anti-Medicean  Florentine  patrician  whose  political  ideo- 
logy was  that  of  the  vanished  RepubHc.  Thus,  Contarini  is  not  only  a  classical  magis- 
trate redivivus,  he  is  a  Republican  statesman  who  arose  naturally  from  that  celebrated 
bastion  of  Italian  Republican  freedom,  la  Serenissima.  Delia  Casa,  then,  promotes 
the  myth  of  Venice  as  carefully  as  he  does  his  humanistic  vision  of  the  ideal  magis- 
trate. Contarini  is  shown  primarily  in  his  functions  as  a  dedicated  and  brilliant  servant 
of  a  just  and  free  Republic.  The  Cardinal's  administrative,  diplomatic  and  political 
abilities  are  stressed  far  more  than  his  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  roles.  The  myth 
propagated  by  Delia  Casa  is  that  of  quattrocento  civic  humanism  in  the  context  of 
the  Venetian  state;  it  is  consequently  a  retrospective,  almost  nostalgic  ideology  that 
is  far  more  reflective  of  the  Florentine's  beliefs  and  character  than  those  of  the 
Venetian  Cardinal. 

BeccadeUi  builds  another  myth  through  his  life  of  Contarini.  Unlike  Delia  Casa, 
Beccadelli  was  intimate  with  the  Cardinal  for  a  considerable  period,  serving  as  his 
secretary.  Also,  unlike  Delia  Casa,  Beccadelli  was  a  spirituale,  a  man  of  intense  piety 
who  was  dedicated  to  the  Cardinal's  confessional  principles.  As  a  result,  Beccadelli's 
biography  focusses  on  the  later  years  of  Contarini's  life,  those  following  his  elevation 
to  the  Sacred  College.  His  work  was  written  in  a  plain,  serviceable  Italian,  free  from 
learned  digressions  and  classical  references.  In  it,  Contarini  emerges  as  a  son  of  the 
Church  and  a  protector  of  the  Catholic  faith,  his  memory  reviled  by  lesser  men  who 
had  come  to  rule  "un  mondo  dominato  della  forza  del  male."  The  Cardinal's  per- 
sonal qualities  are  described  -  his  humanity,  moraUty  and  piety  -  as  are  his  ortho- 
doxy and  dedication  to  a  unified  Church.  The  question  of  his  suspect  behefs,  such 
as  his  views  on  justification,  is  avoided.  For  Beccadelli,  this  narrative  of  the  events 
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of  his  later  life  in  service  to  the  Church  and  his  personal  qualities  as  a  Christian 
should  suffice  to  attest  to  his  goodness  and  virtue. 

BeccadelH's  biography,  then,  approaches  hagiography.  Contarini's  life  becomes 
an  exemplum  of  both  the  virtuous  man  of  faith  and  the  perfect  cleric.  Just  as  Delia 
Casa's  work  looks  backwards  to  the  ideology  of  Republican  civic  humanism,  Becca- 
delH's looks  forward  to  the  ideology  of  post-Tridentine  hagiography,  confessional 
literature  and  the  role  of  the  ideal  bishop  (a  part  in  which  Beccadelli  himself  is 
often  cast). 

Therefore,  Fragnito,  in  bringing  together  her  analysis  of  these  two  lives,  has  done 
far  more  than  increase  our  understanding  of  the  enigmatic  personality  of  Contarini. 
She  has  indicated  the  effects  that  the  patterns  of  his  Hfe  had  on  two  categories  of 
his  contemporaries.  From  her  discussion  emerge  questions  on  the  nature  of  history, 
biography  and  ideology,  viewed  by  gifted  men  of  strong  principles.  To  accomplish 
this,  Fragnito  has  recreated  the  complex  environment  that  conditioned  the  bio- 
graphies, providing  material  on  all  aspects  of  the  production  of  the  texts.  She  is 
obviously  well  versed  in  her  sources  and  uses  them  effectively,  although  her  tendency 
to  quote  at  length  in  Latin  without  translations  might  intimidate  those  readers  with- 
out classical  educations.  The  intellectual  environment  ofmid-cinquecento  Italy,  with 
all  of  its  contradictions,  is  brought  into  relief  through  this  study  of  Delia  Casa  and 
Beccadelli's  biographies  of  Contarini;  and  this  represents  a  remarkable  achievement. 

KENNETH  R.  BARTLETT,  University  of  Toronto 


Mario  Santoro.  Fortuna,  ragione  e  prudenza  nella  civiltà  letteraria  del  Cinquecento. 
Naples:  Liguori  Editore,  1978.  Pp.  611.  16,500  lire. 

As  Mario  Santoro,  editor  of  the  recently  founded  journal,  Esperienze  letterarie, 
points  out  in  his  foreword,  the  present  volume  is  a  reworking  of  an  earlier  work, 
now  out  of  print,  with  an  updated  bibHography  and  the  addition  of  four  new 
chapters  that  more  fully  trace  the  poUtical  and  social  development  of  ItaHan  intel- 
lectual life  in  the  period  beginning  with  Ariosto  and  ending  with  Tasso.  Of  the  15 
chapters  that  compose  the  book,  at  least  8  deal  directly  with  the  theme  of  fortune 
that  Santoro  pursues  from  the  year  1494,  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  de  Valois,  to  the  last  decades  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  Santoro 's  contention 
that  to  examine  the  theme  of  fortune  against  the  background  of  disconcerting 
political  and  social  changes  is  to  discover  fundamental  aspects,  problems,  interests 
and  attitudes  of  16th-century  civilization. 

As  a  defense  against  fortune,  Renaissance  civilization,  in  Santoro 's  opinion, 
relied  on  prudence  as  a  rational  attitude  towards  life,  not  as  a  substitution  for 
virtu,  which  humanist  culture  often  set  off  against  fortune,  nor  the  prudence  of 
medieval  literary  tradition  recommended  as  a  remedy  against  fortune.  The  term 
prudence  was  invested  with  new  meanings  and  values  acquiring  a  concreteness  un- 
known in  the  past.  The  relationship  between  fortune  and  prudence  assumed  a 
radically  new  interpretation  of  man  and  his  destiny,  which  properly  belongs  with  its 
extraordinary  variety  of  forms,  to  the  literary  conscience  of  the  times. 

It  is  essential  to  be  aware  of  this  particular  relationship  and  its  effect  on  man 
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with  his  merits,  his  defects  and  his  renewed  faith  in  the  liberating  mission  of  letters 
in  order  to  comprehend  adequately  the  literary  civilization  of  the  16th  century 
with  its  view  of  reality  conditioned  by  man's  perception  of  himself  as  a  unique  part 
of  his  universe  combined  with  his  belief  in  an  eternal  life  after  death.  According  to 
Santoro,  a  new  period  of  Italian  history  opens  with  the  descent  of  Charles  VIII  into 
Italy.  Not  only  Guicciardini  and  MachiavelH  but  a  number  of  other  historians  shared 
the  conviction  that  the  invasion  had  a  profound  effect  on  man's  perception  of  his 
times  introducing  an  element  of  confusion  and  disorder,  of  the  unforeseen  and  the 
irrational  into  Ufe.  Witnesses  of  this  critical  moment  in  Italian  history  describe  their 
reactions  in  a  similar  manner  and  the  term  fortune  is  no  longer  seen  simply  as  a 
recurring  medieval  theme  but  as  something  disturbingly  real  that  questioned  tradi- 
tional values,  among  them,  faith  in  virtu. 

Santoro  then  goes  on  to  examine  his  thesis  in  the  works  of  Giovanni  Pontano, 
Antonio  de  Ferrariis,  Bernardo  Rucellai,  Tristano  Caracciolo,  A  P.  Fregoso  and 
others,  as  well  as  those  of  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini.  As  a  defense  against  fortune 
Pontano  recommends  prudence,  which  permits  a  man  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil,  and  warns  him  of  possible  dangers  ahead.  Pontano  understood  prudence  in 
the  light  of  St.  Thomas'  interpretation  of  Aristotle  of  the  concept  that  represented 
for  him  the  most  positive  and  useful  virtue  of  all  in  guiding  man  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  ends.  Prudence  had  to  be  supported  by  an  active,  tenacious  will  in  the  struggle 
against  the  unforeseen  forces  of  life  constantly  threatening  man.  In  proposing  a 
rational  mode  of  behaviour  that  he  learned  through  his  classical  readings  and  obser- 
vation of  contemporary  political  life,  Pontano  was  in  effect  suggesting  a  practical 
precept  based  on  the  lessons  of  history. 

Antonio  de  Ferrariis,  nicknamed  the  Galateo,  who  reflects  the  concerns  of 
Pontano's  circle,  nevertheless,  reveals  a  distinctly  original  personality.  A  friend  of 
Alfonso  II  of  Naples,  whose  life  was  a  continual  struggle  of  virtu  against  fortune, 
Galateo  saw  in  the  king's  abdication  a  clear  example  of  prudence.  A  moralist,  pre- 
ferring the  contemplative  to  the  active  Hfe,  Galateo  perceived  in  man's  affairs  the 
presence  of  fortune  that  he  believed  to  be  inextricably  bound  to  the  concept  of 
divine  providence. 

Turning  to  the  first  of  the  four  chapters  added  to  by  the  author,  Santoro  recalls 
Guicciardini's  description  of  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  as  the  culmination  in  a 
series  of  devastatingly  unforeseen  events  beginning  in  1494  and  underlining  the 
overwhelming  impact  of  fortune  on  man.  Among  other  commentators  of  that 
apocalyptic  year,  the  Florentine  ambassador  of  the  Medici,  Francesco  Vettori, 
also  a  friend  of  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  in  his  vivid  account  of  the  sack  of 
Rome,  written  a  short  time  after  it  occurred,  recognizes  the  uncontrollable  presence 
of  the  irrational  in  man's  life.  The  prudence  and  the  virtu  of  the  then  reigning  pontiff 
Clement  VII  were  of  no  avail,  noted  Vettori,  who  saw  in  this  episode  an  example 
of  the  superior  might  of  fortune,  unrestrainable  and  varied. 

For  Saba  da  Castiglione,  a  Catholic  intellectual  writing  for  the  edification  of  the 
"Christian  gentleman"  after  the  formation  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  in 
1542,  the  word  "prudent"  is  usually  described  as  'Vise"  and  the  prudent  man  is 
above  all  a  Christian.  In  his  Ricordi,  Castiglione's  outlook  is  conditioned  by  his  ad- 
herence to  Catholic  orthodoxy.  Unlike  Machiavelli  who  bases  his  argument  on 
historical  precedent,  Lucio  Paolo  Rosello,  in  his  treatise  on  the  prudence  of  princes 
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published  in  dialogue  form  in  1552,  uses  as  his  model  the  Gran  Duke  Cosimo  of 
Florence,  a  contemporary.  Rosello's  concept  of  the  prince  is  that  of  a  benevolent 
leader,  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  prudence,  who  would  rely  on  the  counsel  of  a 
"parliament"  and  of  discreet  advisers.  The  princes'  prudence  would,  in  Rosello's 
view,  reduce  the  effect  of  sudden  changes  of  fortune.  And  finally,  Argisto  Giuffredi, 
one  of  the  best  representatives  of  Sicilian  culture  in  the  late  Renaissance,  counsels 
his  sons  in  a  treatise  addressed  to  them,  in  the  manner  of  an  Alberti  or  a  Delia  Casa, 
on  a  variety  of  matters,  family,  social  and  political.  Giuffredi's  treatise,  while  striving 
to  maintain  a  strict  observance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Counter  Reformation,  betrays 
its  intrinsically  utiHtarian  purpose  of  self-preservation.  The  treatise,  in  which  sub- 
stituted for  prudence  and  discretion  is  the  word  moderation,  masking  a  calculating 
self-interest,  stands  out  as  a  fine  example  of  a  typical  product  of  the  Counter 
Reformation. 

JULIUS  A.  MOLINARO ,  University  of  Toronto 


By  Things  Seen:  Reference  and  Recognition  in  Medieval  Thought. 

Ed.  David  L.  Jeffrey.  Ottawa:  University  of  Ottawa  Press,  1979.  Pp.  270.  $9.75. 

Hiding  behind  an  obscure  title  and  an  introductory  chapter  plagued  by  errors  of 
substance  and  style  is  a  collection  of  materials  that  serves  as  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  field  of  Medieval  Studies. 

The  eleven  essays  in  this  handsomely-produced  volume  were  originally  brought 
together  as  contributions  to  an  interdisciplinary  course  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
Medieval  House  in  1972.  This  circumstance  gives  a  certain  unity  to  the  otherwise 
disparate  essays.  The  stated  purpose  of  this  collection  is  to  "provide  an  introduction 
to  the  dynamic  of  relationship  between  the  medieval  idea  of  referral  and  its  applica- 
tion. .  .to  describe  how  this  central  premise  of  medieval  Christian  thought  shaped 
and  ordered  —  and  in  turn  itself  was  modified  by  —  centrifugal  forces  of  cultural 
experience  and  a  characteristically  centripital  [sic]  and  ideal  pursuit  of  understanding" 
(p.  ii).  In  fact  most  of  the  essays  attempt  something  less  grandiose,  and  more  useful. 

Several  contributors  approached  their  task  by  surveying  some  particular  area  of 
medieval  culture.  Bruce  Smith  introduces  the  field  of  medieval  music  in  his  essay 
"The  Contest  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas:  Ideas  About  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages." 
Russel  A.  Peck  does  the  same  for  medieval  numerology  in  "Number  as  Cosmic 
Language."  John  W.  Abrams,  in  "The  Development  of  Medieval  Astronomy," 
gives  in  twenty  pages  a  brief  biit  careful  account  of  the  history  of  astronomy  from 
Antiquity  through  the  Middle  Ages. 

Other  contributors  have  addressed  more  specific  questions,  and  thereby  introduce 
the  reader  to  important  issues  in  their  respective  fields.  David  Wilkin's  "Meaning  of 
Space  in  Fourteenth  Century  Tuscan  Painting,"  Richard  W.  Kaueper's  ''Societas 
Riccardorum  and  Economic  Change,"  and  Laurence  Eldredge's  "Concept  of  God's 
Absolute  Power  in  the  Later  Fourteenth  Century"  are  well  written  and  nicely  argued 
pieces  that  stimulate  interest  in  the  broader  fields  of  late  medieval  art,  economics, 
and  theology.  Others  of  the  same  type,  though  less  successful,  are  Patrick  Grant's 
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essay  of  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  David  Jeffrey  on  "Franciscan  Spirituality 
and  the  Growth  of  Vernacular  Culture"  and  James  R.  Shaw  on  "Albertus  Magnus 
and  the  Rise  of  Empiricism." 

Two  essays  deserve  special  notice.  Robert  Lopez's  "Practical  Transmission  of 
Medieval  Culture"  first  appeared  in  Italian  in  1963.  Its  English  translation  here 
makes  more  accessible  this  important  exploration  of  the  various  channels  by  which 
ideas  and  ways  of  life  were  spread  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  second,  John  Freccero's 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  "Dante's  Medusa:  Allegory  and  Autobiography,"  deserves 
more  attention  from  specialists  than  it  is  likely  to  get  hidden  away  in  this  volume. 

The  book  itself  is  nicely  produced  but  poorly  edited.  The  sixteen  plates  are  of 
good  quality,  but  are  not  described  or  attributed  with  any  consistency.  In  addition 
to  the  thirty-four  errata  noted  on  a  supplemental  insertion,  I  counted  more  than 
fifty  typographical  errors.  Even  more  disturbing  are  the  frequent  errors  involving 
the  use  and  interpretation  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  that  betray  a  striking  disregard 
for  this  basic  vehicle  of  medieval  thought.  Examples  sue:  Reductione  artium  (passim); 
pro  tempus  (p.4);  sarcophagi  for  sarcophagus  (p.8,  twice);  the  assertion  (p.  52)  that 
Pol  de  Limbourg  mentions  ". .  .the  4  seasons"  in  his  Gemini  (PI.  lW),Rex  versum 
for  Rex  versuum  (p.  146);  sacrae pagine  (p.  1  S^)\disputa  (p.  233)  apparently  meaning 
"disputation"  (disputatio)  or  "disputed  o^^xesXiom''  (quaestiones  disputata).  Even  the 
prefatory  Biblical  citation  -  "Invisibilia  enim  epsius,  a  creatura  mundi,  per  ea  que 
facta  sunt  intellecta  conspiciuntur"  -  contains  three  errors,  only  two  of  which  are 
corrected  in  the  errata. 

Although  this  collection  fails  in  its  grand  design,  and  suffers  in  detail  from 
editorial  laxity,  it  contains  much  of  value  for  one  interested  in  exploring  various 
aspects  of  medieval  thought  and  culture. 

JOSEPH  GOERING,  Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto 


Collected  Works  of  Erasmus,  Volume  4,  The  Correspondence  of  Erasmus,  Letters 
446  to  593:  1516  to  1517,  translated  by  R.A.B.  Mynors  and  D.F.S.  Thomson, 
annotated  by  James  K.  McConica.  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1977.  Pp.  xvi,  448.  $25.00 

The  fourth  volume  of  Erasmus'  correspondence  maintains  and  builds  upon  the 
impressive  accomplishment  of  the  earUer  volumes  of  the  series.  The  149  letters 
cover  a  period  of  a  little  less  than  a  year,  from  August  1516  to  June  1517,  bringing 
the  English  translation  abreast  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  P.S.  Allen's  critical 
edition  of  the  correspondence. 

The  present  edition  is  heavily  indebted  to  Allen,  of  course,  but  it  is  refining  and 
extending  the  work  of  the  Allen  edition.  More  extensive  cross-referencing  within 
the  correspondence,  identification  of  additional  classical  references,  the  tracing  of 
the  numerous  allusions  to  the  Adagia,  the  calculation  of  monetary  equivalents,  and 
the  citation  of  the  ample  Erasmus  scholarship  of  the  twentieth  century  are  elements 
of  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the  present  edition.  One  letter,  Ep  480A,  was 
redated  and  in  a  small  number  of  cases  the  work  of  translation  has  led  to  corrections 
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of  Allen's  Latin  text  (e.g.  Ep  554).  The  rareness  of  such  corrections  is  a  testimony 
to  the  solidity  and  durability  of  the  Allen  edition. 

The  translation,  solely  by  R.A.B.  Mynors  in  this  volume  as  in  Volume  3,  is  clean 
and  clear,  aiming  not  only  at  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  correspondents  but  at 
giving  the  modem  reader  a  sense  of  the  literary  style  of  which  these  letters  were 
exempla  for  a  broad,  classically  educated  public.  Erasmus  was  extremely  self- 
conscious  about  matters  of  form  (Ep  531  to  Budé): 

.  .  .1  always  aimed  at  pure  and  not  elaborate  language,  and  a  solid 
masculine  style,  rather  than  something  brilliant  or  theatrical,  one 
designed  to  convey  the  subject-matter  before  displaying  the  writer's 
gifts.  .  .  But,  while  I  have  no  desire  for  an  elaborate  style,  I  should 
like,  if  I  could,  to  achieve  one  that  was  pure,  appropriate,  easy  and 
clear;  though  when  I  say  easy  I  do  not  mean  lacking  in  sinews  and 
barbed  points  when  the  subject  calls  for  them. 

The  translation  conveys  such  a  mature  Erasmian  style,  more  synthetic  and  elaborate 
than  most  twentieth-century  EngHsh  usage  but  clear  and  spare  nonetheless.  Mynors 
avoids  excessive  Hteralism,  he  renders  particular  words  differently  as  the  context 
demands  and  seeks  modern  equivalents  for  nearly  untranslatable  proverbs.  (Of 
course,  the  style  of  the  translator  cannot  avoid  intrusion  in  ways  that  will  not 
please  everyone.  This  reviewer  still  regards  "not  but  what"  as  a  stilted  rendering  of 
"quanquam"  [or  "tametsi"],  even  after  being  habituated  to  it  a  dozen  times  or  more.) 

The  introductions  to  the  particular  letters,  composed  like  the  annotations  by 
James  K.  McConica,  are  concise  and  objective,  avoiding  any  danger  that  the  letters 
themselves  might  be  "put  into  the  shade,"  as  the  humanists  were  fond  of  saying. 
An  economical  means  of  indicating  the  sources  of  the  letters  in  sixteenth-century 
epistolary  volumes  and  manuscripts  is  continued  from  volume  3 . 

A  partial  exception  to  this  self-denying  editorial  scholarship  is  McConica's  effort 
to  clarify  the  import  of  Erasmus'  preoccupation  with  the  dispensation  from  Leo  X 
(Ep  518)  aiid  the  closely  related  issues  of  his  illegitimate  birth  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  entry  into  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine.  From  the  opening  letters  to 
Leo  was  not  to  free  himself  from  "monasticism,"  but  rather  "the  need  for  habili- 
tation after  apostasy  and  the  other  penalties  imposed  by  the  Augustinian  statutes 
McConica  does  indeed  clarify  (against  the  imprecise  statements  of  some  current 
scholarship,  e.g.,  Robert  Stupperich)  that  Erasmus'  objective  in  petitioning  Pope 
Leo  was  not  to  free  himself  from  "monasticism,"  but  rather  "the  need  for  habili- 
tation after  apostasy  and  the  other  penalties  imposed  by  the  Augustinian  statutes 
for  laying  aside  his  reUgious  habit. . . ,  and  the  need  for  a  new  dispensation  allowing 
him  to  hold  more  than  one  benefice"  (p.  188).  Since  this  issue  took  place  entirely 
within  the  framework  and  procedures  of  pre-Reformation  CathoUcism,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  a  modem  Catholic  scholar  should  restore  our  historical  perspective  upon 
it.  McConica's  closely  reasoned  argument  that,  although  Erasmus  was  illegitimate,  his 
father  was  not  necessarily  a  priest  at  the  time  of  his  birth  is  unobjectionable  ;  but 
does  this  really  do  much  to  restore  the  questionable  authenticity  of  the  Compendium, 
or  that  he  did  compose  it  but  cannot  be  reUed  upon  in  his  accounts  of  his  birth  and 
youth. 

The  Erasmians  loom  large  in  this  volume  —  two-thirds  of  the  letters  and  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  text  were  written  by  persons  other  than  Erasmus.  Not  all  of  these 
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were  "Erasmians,"  of  course,  not  Erasmus*  newly  reconciled  "friend/'  Maarten  van 
Dorp,  the  theologian  of  Louvain,  not  Hieronymus  Dungersheim,  the  Leipzig  theo- 
logian, nor  Georg  Spalatin,  expressing  the  reservations  of  the  Wittenberg  theologian, 
Dr.  Martin  Luther.  But  the  correspondents  were  mostly  from  the  international 
company  of  "viri  multi  et  excellentes,"  to  whom  one  of  their  number,  Ulrich  ZwingU, 
would  later  credit  his  recovery  both  of  learning  and  religion:  Philip  Melanchthon 
(Ep  563:  "if  any  German  can, he  will  make  a  new  Erasmus"),  Johannes Oecolampadius, 
Wolfgang  Capito,  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Thomas  More,  Heinrich  Glarean,  Peter  Gillis, 
William  Latimer,  Guillaume  Cop,  Hieronymus  Emser,  to  name  only  the  most 
prominent  of  an  assemblage  that  would  play  a  fateful  role  in  the  reUgious  struggles 
of  the  next  decades.  These  men  mixed  the  period's  effusive,  sometimes  fulsome, 
language  of  male  friendship  with  slogans  full  of  portent  for  the  future.  For  instance, 
Oecolampadius: 

Where  in  the  world,  my  source  of  glory  and  delight,  am  I  to  look  for 
you?  To  what  ill-defined  messenger  shall  I  entrust  my  all  too  definite 
longing  for  you,  that  he  may  pass  it  on  to  the  Desiderius  I  so  much 
desire?  . .  .  Your  aphorisms  ring  in  my  head,  and  one  especially,  one 
golden  word  that  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  that  we  should  seek 
nothing  in  the  Scriptures  saving  only  Christ.  (Ep  563) 

Mixed  with  such  letters  was  the  correspondence  with  printers,  ecclesiastics,  states- 
men and  the  occasional  humanist  of  equal  rank  and  self-confidence,  Pirckheimer, 
Reuchlin  and,  most  prominently,  Budé,  who  engaged  Erasmus  in  a  friendly  but 
tough-minded  exchange  on  their  different  ideals  of  literary  style. 

For  all  his  perfunctory  disclaimers,  Erasmus  used  his  celebrity  to  advance  his 
cultural  program.  During  the  time  period  covered  in  this  volume  the  enterprise  of 
the  published  correspondence  of  Erasmus  was  begun  under  Erasmus'  own  sUghtly 
veiled  direction,  as  Martens  of  Louvain  pubUshed  the  Epistolae  ad  Erasmum  of 
October  1516  and  the  Epistolae  elegantes  of  April  1517.  Certainly  this  was  the  high 
point  of  Erasmus'  celebrity.  The  courts  of  Burgundy  and  France  competed  to 
attract  him  against  the  offers  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Republic  of 
Venice  and  various  and  sundry  lesser  princes  and  ecclesiastics.  The  dispensation  he 
sought  from  the  pope  was  intended  to  clear  the  way  for  his  reception  of  a  pluraUty 
of  benefices. 

The  letters  provide  clues  to  the  sources  of  this  vast  reputation  —  besides  the 
newly  appeared  Novum  Instrumentum,  celebrated  but  not  free  from  controversy, 
the  Adagia  seems  to  have  been  the  work  that  most  impressed  his  correspondents 
(e.g.  Ep  569:  "to  a  competent  and  unbiased  critic  it  would  suffice  by  itself  to  make 
perfectly  clear  how  far  Erasmus  outstrips  all  other  entrants  in  the  Uterary  race,  as 
far  as  the  trumpet  drowns  the  flute  or  the  chatter  of  crickets  overbears  the  buzzing 
of  bees.").  Ranking  behind  the  fame  of  these  works,  in  which  even  the  hypercritical 
Budé  acknowledged  that  Erasmus  rose  above  his  wonted  "triviality"  to  realize  some 
of  his  great  potential,  we  encounter  the  continuance  of  the  literary  and  religious 
reputations  of  the  Moria  and  the  Enchiridon  and  the  more  specialized  interest  in 
the  edition  of  Jerome,  which  was  currently  becoming  available.  The  correspondence 
also  mirrors  the  demand  that  led  Erasmus  to  begin  to  work  during  this  time  upon 
the  first  of  his  Paraphrases  of  the  New  Testament,  that  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Romans. 
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Leaving  aside  the  issue  of  whether  Erasmus  had  internally  integrated  his  Uterary 
and  rehgious  commitments  into  a  grammar  or  rhetoric  of  theology,  these  months 
between  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Instrumentum  and  the  Ninety-Five  Theses 
were  ones  in  which  he  and  his  band  of  learned  friends  seemed  capable  of  articulating 
the  highest  spiritual  and  temporal  ideals  of  the  Latin  West.  The  period  of  the 
appearance  of  Utopia,  polished  and  patronized  by  Erasmus,  seemed  indeed  to 
presage  a  new  golden  age.  So  Eramus  wrote  to  his  benefactor,  Leo  X,  only  months 
before  the  gHtter  of  his  pontificate  would  begin  to  be  obscured  by  the  lengthening 
shadow  of  the  Lutheran  crisis: 

For  in  this  age,  under  your  most  auspicious  leadership  and  through 
your  saintly  wisdom,  I  foresee  that  three  of  its  greatest  blessings  will  be 
restored  to  the  human  race:  that  true  Christian  piety  which  in  so  many 
ways  is  now  decayed,  the  study  of  the  humanities  in  part  neglected 
hitherto  and  in  part  corrupted,  and  that  public  and  perpetual  harmony 
of  the  Christian  world  which  is  the  fountain  and  the  parent  of  religion 
and  learning.  These  will  be  the  undying  tropics  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  .  .  . 
(ep  566) 

The  excellence  of  this  carefully  edited  and  beautifully  printed  volume  rests  in 
its  capacity  to  evoke  once  again  that  blighted  hope  in  its  entire  plausibiUty. 

JAMES  M.  STAYER,  Queen's  University 


Paul  Christianson.  Reformers  and  Babylon:  English  Apocalyptic  Visions  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  Toronto,  Buffalo,  London:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1978.  Pp.  x,  285.  $17.50. 

Paul  Christianson's  first  book  attempts  a  synthesis  of  original  sources  and  recent 
interpretations.  There  is  a  dire  need  for  such  an  overview,  which  would  bring 
together  the  work  of  those  historians  who  have  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
the  end  of  the  world  as  a  seventeeth-century  theme.  Christianson  seeks  to  add  to 
our  knowledge,  but  one  feels  that,  even  more,  he  is  attempting  to  bring  order  and 
co-herence  to  our  cumulative  understanding  of  this  expanding  subject. 

The  author's  separation  of  'apocalyptic'  (a  general  term)  from  'milleniar  (a 
beUef  in  the  Uteral  reign  of  the  saints  on  earth),  and  the  distinction  of  four  types 
of  apocalypticism  (mainstream;  separatist;  radical  puritans  who  regarded  the 
Church  as  Laodicea;  and  very  radical  puritans  who  desired  root-and-branch  reform) 
are  offered  early  in  the  book  (pp.  7,  10-11),  and  provide  both  the  confines  and 
main  theme  of  the  study.  Christianson  lays  much  stress  in  his  basically  chronolo- 
gical approach  on  the  contribution  and  continuing  importance  of  John  Bale.  He  is 
undoubtedly  right  to  do  so,  and  this  forms  one  of  the  more  important  statements 
of  the  work.  It  was  Bale,  argues  Christianson,  who  drafted  while  in  exile  the  new 
framework  for  interpreting  the  prophecies  of  St.  John  as  the  true  history  of  the 
Bible,  and  stressed  Revelation  as  the  central  passage  in  the  Bible  (pp.  14-15).  At  the 
same  time,  because  he  emphasizes  the  dispossessed  as  God's  agents,  Bale  stood 
outside  the  mainstream  of  apocalyptic  thought  that  still  reHed,  at  least  in  part, 
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on  the  actions  of  the  godly  prince.  But  this  rather  involves  Mr.  Christianson  in 
some  tongue-twisting.  At  one  moment  (p.  21)  he  argues  that,  in  balancing  the  roles 
of  the  prince  and  the  downtrodden,  Bale  "lay  outside  of  the  mainstream  of  EngUsh 
apocalyptic  thought"  before  1600.  At  another  (p.  40)  he  says  that  Foxe's  addition 
of  historical  examples  "firmly  implanted  Bale's  approach  as  the  mainstream  apo- 
calyptic tradition  in  England.  .  .  ."  Even  granting  the  power  of  Foxe  to  transform 
Bale  in  such  a  manner  (which  is  by  no  means  clear),  this  leaves  the  problem  of 
defining  what  is  meant  by  "mainstream."  It  is  unclear,  when  speaking  of  the  1560s, 
whether  this  term  refers  to  those  who  still  held  to  Edwardian  conventions,  to  the 
supporters  of  Genevan  reforms,  or  even,  at  the  popular  level,  to  the  Plumbers  Hall 
group,  which  contributed  to  what  Mr.  Christianson  calls  the  separatist  version  of 
the  apocalyptic  tradition.  Even  if  the  term  simply  means  "majority,"  it  would  not 
be  clear  whether  this  could  be  taken  as  a  majority  of  the  country,  of  the  divines, 
or  only  of  those  who  held  some  direct  pohtical  influence  in  these  matters.  Lacking 
any  evidence  beyond  printed  souces,  the  author  is  unable  to  define  "mainstream" 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  selection  of  tracts  he  analyses. 

The  book  does  manage  to  find  a  place  for  most  of  the  important  Protestant 
divines  of  the  Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  period  within  the  four  streams  of  apo- 
calypticism, though  one  wishes  that  the  author  had  explained  in  greater  depth  why 
(as  well  as  how)  apocalypticism  became  so  central  a  theme  after  the  Reformation. 
He  might  well  also  have  taken  time  to  explain  the  relationship  of  apocalyptic 
themes  to  the  greater  struggle  for  assurance  of  salvation.  Were  the  two  frequently 
related,  for  example,  at  the  popular  level  through  the  sermon  to  the  country 
congregation?  Again,  he  might  have  considered  whether  we  can  accept  Charles 
Webster's  argument  that  Bacon  incorporated  apocalyptic  views.  There  are  many 
avenues  down  which  the  author  does  not  lead  us;  but  in  placing  such  a  diverse 
collection  as  Alexander  Leighton,  Martin  Marprelate,  John  Jewel,  and  John  Napier 
in  their  different  categories,  the  book  does  serve  a  valuable  purpose.  But  a  cautionary 
note:  in  his  desire  to  classify  so  many  as  apocalyptic  writers,  the  author  occasionally 
includes  people  whose  greater  contribution  lay  outside  this  field.  The  most  obvious 
examples  are  the  Laudian  martyrs  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Prynne.  Christianson  fails 
to  examine  the  importance  of  apocalypticism  within  the  overall  thought  of  these 
men.  A  simple  example:  the  author  does  not  consider  whether  their  eschatological 
behefs  determined  their  ecclesiological  conventions,  or  whether  the  impulse  worked 
the  other  way;  that  is,  did  a  rejection  of  (evidently)  corrupt  beliefs  and  practices  in 
the  Church  require  a  greater  rationale  that  took  the  form  of  apocalypticism?  Moti- 
vation and  cause-effect  relationships  are  most  difficult  to  determine  accurately  within 
the  context  of  the  history  of  ideas,  but  one  feels  that  Mr.  Christianson  should  at  least 
have  addressed  himself  more  directly  to  these  problems. 

At  times,  however  —  especially  in  Chapter  V  —  the  stress  on  the  apocalyptic 
aspects  of  Christianson's  subjects  offers  new  insights.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  author  discusses  the  parUamentary  preachers.  Here  he  is  more  cautious,  admitting 
that  not  all  these  sermons  were  marked  by  apocalyptic  thought.  But  their  blending 
of  immediate  poHtical  cause  with  an  overriding  interest  in  the  end  of  God's  provi- 
dence offers  the  reader  new  understanding  about  how  the  struggle  against  existing 
authority  was  not  (and  was  not  seen  as)  purely  an  expedient  conflict,  but  also 
involved  the  final  resolution  of  over  a  century  of  combat  with  Antichrist  and  his 
minions.  Here  Christianson  is  at  his  most  suggestive,  for  the  stress  on  the  conflict's 
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length  must  surely  have  serious  impHcations  for  those  who  would  see  the  Revolution 
as  the  product  of  short-term  factors.  One  might  only  wish  that  he  had  integrated 
fewer  names  we  already  know  and  more  of  the  popular  tracts  abounding  in  this 
period,  which  have  as  yet  received  comparatively  little  comment.  How  important, 
for  example,  was  apocalpticism  (and  then  millenarianism)  to  the  sorts  of  people 
about  whom  Hill  and  Manning  have  written?  In  this  light,  one  might  question 
Christianson's  conclusion  that  after  Mede  had  rounded  out  the  scholarly  pattern 
of  interpretation  laid  down  by  Bale,  the  "creative  force  of  the  apocalyptic  tradition 
slowly  evaporated"  (p.  245).  This  is  perhaps  to  look  at  the  subject  in  too  narrow  a 
light.  Surely  the  preachers  who  sought  to  inspire  Parhament  -  and  even  more 
those  who  sought  to  move  the  Army,  to  eradicate  the  evil  of  Antichrist,  even  when 
it  meant  executing  the  prince  upon  whom  much  of  the  "mainstream"  apocalyptic 
tradition  was  based  -  were  just  as  "creative"  -  if  not  as  intellectual  a  force. 

The  book's  technical  aspects,  style,  and  interpretation  also  require  brief  notice. 
The  book  is  reasonably  well  served  by  its  index  as  by  its  bibliography,  although  this 
strangely  omits  Charies  Webster's  Great  Instauration,  the  first  chapter  (at  least)  of 
which  bears  heavily  on  this  topic.  The  frequent  use  of  'outside  of  and  'whether  or 
not',  the  extremely  common  use  of  'cosmic',  and  an  appearance  by  'overexaggerated' 
(p.  5 1)  do  not  simplify  the  reader's  task.  Nor  does  the  author's  style,  which  at  times 
relies  on  extremely  convoluted  language.  Also,  1588  is  described  as  the  "year  of 
the  attempted  Armada  invasion  of  England"  (p.  65),  as  though  a  reader  of  this 
kind  of  work  would  need  to  be  told  what  the  Armada  was.  Jewel,  who  did  not 
follow  Bale's  chronology,  stands  "outside  of  the  chronological  matrix  of  Bale" 
(p.  32).  For  Barrow,  the  author  exploys  a  shifting  base  to  note  that  his  works 
"guaranteed  that  the  thin  line  between  radical  puritanism  and  separatism  continued 
to  constitute  2i  y  awning  gulf.  . .  "  (p.  89,  my  italics).  Perhaps  these  are  minor  matters, 
but  they  mar  the  text. 

More  serious  is  the  incursion  of  certain  poHtical  judgements.  Henry  Barrow  is 
described,  without  the  inclusion  of  substantiating  evidence,  as  possessing  a  "martyr 
complex"  (p.  88).  Psycho-history,  while  popular,  has  its  limitations;  is  it  too 
obvious  to  point  out  that  martyrs  cannot  exist  without  oppressors?  And  yet  "the 
authorities,"  it  is  contended,  "exhibited  remarkable  patience  with  men  like  Henry 
Barrow. . .  "  (pp.  90-91).  This  may  be  true  if  execution  on  suspect  grounds  can  be 
taken  as  the  definition  of  "remarkable  patience."  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
Barrow  was  imprisoned  before  any  of  his  works  reached  print.  It  is  also  perhaps 
noteworthy,  given  the  radical  nature  of  many  of  the  proposals  he  analyses,  that 
Mr.  Christianson  is  content  to  rely  on  the  term  "civil  war"  in  his  own  title.  It  was 
surely  rather  a  'revolution'  that  Barrow  and  the  others  had  in  mind. 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  end  on  a  note  of  criticism.  Mr.  Christianson,  in  Re- 
formers and  Babylon,  has  presented  us  with  a  straightforward  and  interesting  history 
of  pre-revolutionary  English  apocalypticism.  In  producing  what  is  almost  a  hagio- 
graphy,  he  has  introduced  us  to  a  far  broader  tradition  than  that  evidenced  by  the 
more  particular  studies  of  the  sects  of  the  Revolution.  Readers  will  still  find  it 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  likes  of  Toon,  Capp,  Lamont,  and  Hill  for  deeper  analysis 
of  specific  groups;  nonetheless,  this  is  a  serious  contribution  that  offers  to  future 
researchers  many  useful  suggestions  for  further  study. 

JOHN  MORGAN,  Queen's  University 
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Jean-Pierre  Camus,  Trente  Nouvelles  choisies  et  présentées  par  René  Favrer.  Paris: 
Librairie  Philosophique  J.  Vrin,  1977.  272  p. 

Il  est  curieux  que  Jean-Pierre  Camus  (1584-1652),  l'auteur  d'une  des  oeuvres  les 
plus  volumineuses  de  la  première  moitié  du  XViFs.,  -environ  250  ouvrages  dont  36 
recueils  romanesques  et  2 1  volumes  de  nouvelles,  n'ait  connu  durant  les  deux  derniers 
siècles  que  trois  rééditions  de  romans.  Pourtant,  J.-P.  Camus  fut  le  créateur  du 
roman  d'inspiration  chrétienne,  ce  genre  qu'illustrèrent  avec  succès  Bernanos  et 
Mauriac  au  cours  du  XX^s.  Dans  une  audacieuse  tentative  pour  re-susciter  l'intérêt 
du  lecteur  contemporain  pour  J.-P.  Camus,  l'honmie  et  son  oeuvre,  René  Favret 
nous  présente  trente  de  ses  nouvelles. 

Voici  dans  un  humble  emballage  une  édition  consciencieuse.  Une  généreuse 
Introduction  de  45  pages  s'applique  à  cerner  la  spécificité  des  nouvelles  camusiennes 
en  localisant  leur  "faire"  Httéraire  dans  leur  historicité.  Suivent  les  trente  nouvelles 
présentées  selon  l'ordre  chronologique  des  recueils  utilisés  et  accompagnées  de  cinq 
notices  qui  viennent  aiguillonner  notre  attention.  La  "scientificité"  de  l'édition  est 
attestée  par  la  diversité  des  ouvrages  consultés,  diversité  dont  témoignent  les  fré- 
quents appels  de  notes  bien  documentées  mais  que  ne  reflète  pas  la  Bibliographie 
succinte.  L'édition,  enfin,  clôt  sur  un  précieux  glossaire  de  mots  usités  au  XVII^s. 

Tirées  de  onze  recueils  écrits  entre  1628  et  1644,  les  trente  nouvelles  ont  été 
retenues  pour  "leur  qualité  littéraire,  l'originalité  de  certains  écrits  et  surtout,  peut- 
être,  leur  valeur  d'étonnement  pour  le  lecteur  d'aujour-d'hui"  (Avertissement). 
Même  si  l'édition  ne  prétend  pas  refléter  la  diversité  des  nouvelles  de  Camus,  elle 
déborde  cependant  le  cadre  des  histoires  tragiques  auxquelles  s'étaient  limité  succinte- 
ment  H.  Coulet  (Le  Roman  fusnu'à  la  Révolution  [Fslûs.  A.  CoUn,  1967],  t.I,  pp. 
157-160)  et  R.  Godenne  (Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  française  aux  XVII^  et  XVIII^  ss. 
[Genève,  Droz,  1970],  pp.  41-45)  dans  leurs  travaux  d'ensemble  pour  embrasser 
aussi  les  histoires  agréables  et  récréatives  et  les  histoires  singulières  et  exemplaires. 
Dans  son  Introduction  fort  dense,  R.  Favret  a  soin  de  retracer  derrière  ces  étiquette 
monolithiques  et  purement  littéraires  l'évolution  de  l'écriture  camusienne  et  de 
souligner  l'intérêt  des  nouvelles,  leur  intérêt  littéraire  et  historique. 

D'abord  romancier.  Camus  passe  à  la  nouvelle  d'une  façon  presqu'exclusive  à 
partir  de  1628.  Ce  passage  obéit  à  la  haute  mission  qu'il  donne  à  son  écriture.  Il 
écrit,  dit-il,  non  "pour  plaire  aux  hommes,  [mais]  pour  servir  au  prochain  selon  Dieu" 
(p.  57);  et  la  nouvelle,  plus  brève  que  le  roman,  pouvant  offrir  aux  lecteurs  des 
leçons  immédiates,  diversifiées  et  frappantes,  permet  à  Camus  de  mieux  faire  passer 
son  message.  Dans  sdi  Recherche  de  l'efficacité  morale,  Camus  imprime  à  la  nouvelle 
une  structure  uniforme:  un  titre,  une  introduction,  une  histoire,  une  conclusion 
morale  rigoureuse,  un  style  explicatif  dénudé  de  toute  rhétorique  campent  la  nou- 
velle camusienne;  Le  Miroir  Enchanté  (pp.  174-181),  tiré  de  La  Tour  des  Miroirs, 
offre  un  exemple-type  de  cette  architecture.  Prenant  toutes  les  formes  possibles  de 
1628  à  1632  alors  que  Camus  ambitionne  de  peindre  la  diversité  morale  du  monde, 
la  nouvelle  s'oriente  après  cette  date  vers  la  sécheresse  du  sermon:  un  souci  d'uni- 
versalité prédomine.  C'est  dire  que  l'évolution  littéraire  de  Camus  se  fait  au  rythme 
de  son  cheminement  spirituel. 

J.-P.  Camus,  évêque  de  Belley,  ami  de  S.  François  de  Sales  et  lui-même  "homme 
proche  de  la  sainteté",  veut  "rendre  témoignage  à  la  vérité"  (p.  54).  Dans  la  Préface 
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de  ses  Evénemens  singuliers  (1628),  il  dévoile  que  son  but  "est  de  retirer  du  mal,  et 
d'exciter  au  bien. .  .tantôt  faisant  voir  la  récompense  de  la  bonté,  tantôt  le  châti- 
ment de  la  malice,  afin  que  l'Amour  et  la  Crainte  maintiennent  les  bons  et  retien- 
nent les  méchants  en  leur  devoir"  (p.  55).  Ses  histoires  doivent  "apprendre"  (p.  76), 
"avertir"  (p.  141),  "montrer"  (p.  145):  vaste  projet  de  formation  morale  pour  un 
mieuxagir  des  hommes. 

En  un  temps  de  guerres  civiles,  de  troubles  et  de  misères,  face  à  une  société  où 
régnent  la  violence,  l'avidité,  l'incontinence,  la  sorcellerie  et  la  superstition.  Camus 
va  brandir  le  "Dieu  des  vengeances"  (p.  160)  afin  d'inspirer  une  crainte  salutaire  et 
d'inciter  "à  la  ré  formation  des  moeurs"  (p.  59).  Puisant  ses  sujets  de  nouvelles  "en 
cette  école  des  actions  humaines"  (p.  59)  contenues  "dans  le  grand  livre  du  monde", 
-ce  monde  délimité  dans  le  Temps  par  les  règnes  de  Henri  III,  Henri  IV  et  Louis 
XIII  et  dans  l'Espace  géographique  par  la  France,  l'Italie,  l'Espagne  et  l'Allemagne 
d'alors,  Camus  entraîne  le  lecteur  à  travers  mille  analyses  psychologiques.  Est  passée 
en  revue  toute  la  gamme  des  sentiments,  des  passions,  de  leurs  mécanismes  et  de 
leurs  conséquences.  Mettant  en  scène  des  représentants  typiques  des  différents 
groupes  sociaux.  Camus  brosse,  avant  Balzac,  sa  Comédie  humaine.  Confrontant  les 
hommes  à  des  situations  où  ils  risquent  de  commettre  des  fautes,  Camus  aboutit  à 
formuler  un  certain  nombre  de  conseils  pratiques  d'où  se  dégagent  la  règle  qu'il  faut 
se  défier  de  soi,  de  son  caractère,  de  sa  nature  et  de  son  âge  et  la  conviction  profonde 
que  les  malheurs  du  Temps  proviennent  fondamentalement  de  l'oubH  de  Dieu. 

L'intérêt  des  nouvelles  camusiennes  est  réel  pour  l'historien  d'aujourd'hui,  par- 
ticuUèrement  le  dix-septièmiste.  Le  témoignage  de  J.-P.  Camus  est  précieux  d'abord 
de  par  le  souci  de  vérité  historique  qu'il  a  porté  à  sa  "peinture"  des  réalités  sociales, 
politiques  et  autres  de  son  Temps.  Sous  sa  plume  parade  le  monde  bigarré  de  l'Ancien 
Régime:  les  paysans  "vivans  ordinairement  parmy  les  bestes"  (p.  17),  les  petites 
gens,  la  Cour  et  ses  courtisans,  les  Grands  et  la  noblesse,  -dont  Camus  est  conscient 
de  la  décadence,  la  riche  bourgeoisie  des  financiers  et  des  gens  de  justice,  les  moines, 
les  poètes,  les  médecins,  les  étudiants,  les  professeurs,  les  hôteliers,  la  police,  etc. 
Outre  cette  étude  des  moeurs  d'une  des  périodes  "les  moins  connues"  (p.  5),  la 
contribution  de  Camus  s'avère  intéressante  de  par  le  "regard"  qu'il  porte  sur  les 
événements  de  son  Temps.  Les  nouvelles  camusiennes  ont  de  quoi  mettre  sous  la 
dent  de  l'historien  "des  idées"  quelques  "objets."  Ainsi,  s'il  arrive  à  Camus  de 
dénoncer  ouvertement  des  injustices  comme  la  mendicité  et  la  simonie  et  de  criti- 
quer violemment  des  lois  telles  que  la  vénalité  des  charges  et  la  primogeniture,  il  ne 
remet  cependant  pas  en  cause  l'ordre  social  et  politique.  Comme  Montaigne  devant 
le  spectacle  des  guerres  civiles,  il  a  peur  de  la  nouveauté  et  de  ses  bouleversements. 
Et,  s'il  dénonce  le  danger  des  privilèges  accordés  aux  Protestants,  privilèges  "qui 
mettent  en  péril  le  Royaume",  Camus  s'élève  contre  toute  forme  de  machiavélisme, 
y  compris  la  notion  de  "raison  d'Etat",  et  combat  pour  une  étroite  alliance  entre 
la  Politique  et  la  Morale. 

Ces  quelques  considérations  devraient  inciter  les  jeunes  chercheurs  à  donner  suite 
au  petit  ouvrage  "initiateur"  de  R.  Favret  et  à  entreprendre  une  étude  plus  exhaus- 
tive de  ce  monument  méconnu,  Jean-Pierre  Camus. 

GILLES  FORGUES,  Centre  de  la  Renaissance,  Université  de  Sherbrooke 
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Ronald  Huebert.  John  Ford:  Baroque  English  Dramatist.  Montreal  and  London: 
McGUl-Queen's  University  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xvii,  248.  $18.50. 

The  title,  John  Ford:  Baroque  English  Dramatist,  and  the  splendid  reproduction  of 
Bernini's  The  Rape  of  Persephone  on  the  cover  prepare  the  reader  for  the  central 
thesis  of  Dr.  Huebert 's  book:  that  the  critical  vocabulary  that  has  evolved  in  order 
to  describe  the  development  of  Continental  art  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  can  be  applied  to  English  literature  in  general  and  to  the  drama  of  John 
Ford  in  particular. 

The  general  argument  is  attacked  in  the  first  chapter.  Dr.  Huebert  describes  the 
qualities  generally  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  Renaissance,  Mannerist  and 
Baroque  art,  and  draws  a  series  of  parallels  between  these  qualities  and  analogous 
developments  in  English  Literature.  Three  chapters  then  follow,  dealing  specifically 
with  Ford's  plays,  and  approaching  them  respectively  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theme  (ch.  ii),  structure  (ch.  iii),  and  style  (ch.  iv).  The  unity  Ford  achieves  through 
theme  is  likened  to  the  Baroque  artist's  technique  of  "fusing"  the  dependent  parts 
of  his  painting,  subordinating  them  to  the  whole;  the  themes  discussed  are  those 
which  all  readers  of  Ford  will  recognize  —  the  erotic  energy  and  sweetness  that 
Ford  finds  in  death,  madness  as  "an  extreme  form  of  crossing  the  rational  frontier 
into  new  emotional  depths"  (p.  59),  and  the  intensity  with  which  illusion  is  pursued, 
even  "at  the  expense  of  reality"  (p.  68).  Sturcture  in  Ford's  plays  is  seen  as  analogous 
to  the  "open"  form  by  which  the  Baroque  artist  extended  the  implication  of  his 
work  of  art  beyond  its  apparent  boundaries.  By  using  Northrop  Frye's  distinction 
between  the  "binary"  form  of  tragedy  and  the  "three.stage"  structure  of  romance. 
Dr.  Huebert  argues  that  Baroque  tragedy  moves  towards  romance  as  the  tragic  heroes 
are  exalted  in  their  death:  "soaring  visual  movement  in  Baroque  painting  creates 
open  form,  and  soaring  psychological  movement  in  Baroque  tragedy  has  a  com- 
parable effect"  (p.  79).  Ford's  verbal  style  is  seen  as  Baroque  by  analogy  with  the 
"painterly"  style  of  Baroque  art  (as  distinct  from  the  "linear"  style  of  Renaissance 
art).  The  painterly  style,  in  which  colours  and  shapes  blend  rather  than  being  clearly 
differentiated,  is  seen  as  being  the  result  of  a  change  "from  a  logically  based  technique 
to  a  psychologically  based  technique"  (pp.  130-131);  in  the  verbal  medium  this 
change  is  seen  as  a  shift  in  emphasis  towards  language  calculated  to  appeal  more  to 
the  emotions  than  to  the  reason. 

Dr.  Huebert  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  he  faces  in  developing  his  argument, 
based  as  it  is  on  a  critical  vocabulary  taken  from  a  non-verbal  medium.  Adopting  a 
position  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Wylie  Sypher  (Four  Stages  of  Renaissance  Style), 
he  defends  his  critical  approach  cogently  and  energetically,  suggesting  in  the  process 
that  those  who  adhere  to  a  more  traditional  critical  terminology  have  something  to 
learn  from  the  historians  of  art: 

The  Caroline  dramatists,  the  cavalier  poets,  and  the  recusant  prose  writers  all 
stand  in  need  of  rescue  from  their  cumbersome  labels.  The  term  "Baroque," 
firmly  linked  as  it  is  to  the  cultural  cUmate  of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  be 
a  decided  improvement.  By  the  same  token,  the  term  "mannerism"  is  more  des- 
criptive of  the  artistic  tone  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  than  phrases  like 
"Jacobean  drama,"  "metaphysical  poetry,"  or  "Senecan  prose."  Terms  borrowed 
from  art  history  may  never  be  purified  of  all  ambiguities,  but  at  least  they  are 
anchored  in  the  broad  cultural  phases  of  Europe,  not  simply  tied  to  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  the  English  kings  and  queens,  (pp.  31-32). 
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In  a  different  context,  however,  Dr.  Huebert  provides  an  equally  cogent  warning  of 
the  dangers  inherent  in  a  transfer  of  critical  theory;  while  in  the  process  of  arguing 
against  those  critics  of  Ford  who  concentrate  solely  on  verbal  analysis,  he  makes 
the  effective  point  that  this  approach  is  more  appropriate  for  lyric  poetry  than  for 
prose  or  drama,  and  remarks  that  "a  critical  theory  begins  to  perpetrate  its  own 
fallacies  when  it  imports  the  criteria  of  one  genre  into  the  examination  of  another" 
(p.  210).  If  this  is  sometimes  true  of  the  transfer  of  critical  theory  between  one 
genre  and  another,  we  may  expect  it  to  be  a  constant  danger  when  the  transfer  is 
made  between  media  as  different  in  technique  as  drama  and  the  visual  arts. 

The  main  problem  faced  by  the  critic  who  wishes  to  transfer  the  insight  he  has 
gained  in  one  medium  to  his  understanding  of  another  is  that  he  is  usually  forced 
into  what  is  in  effect  an  extended  argument  by  analogy.  At  best,  the  analogy  will 
provide  an  illuminating  metaphor,  or,  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  will  persuade  the 
reader  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  particular  approach,  but  by  its  very  nature  it  cannot 
provide  concrete  demonstration  of  an  interpretation  in  the  way  another  critic  might 
call  upon  (for  example)  semantic  or  historical  evidence  to  support  a  particular  point. 
The  argument  by  analogy  is  rendered  even  more  distant  from  the  text  when,  as  is 
often  the  case  particularly  in  the  criticism  of  non-verbal  media,  the  critical  theory  is 
itself  expressed  in  metaphorical  language,  thus  creating  in  effect  an  analogy  within 
an  analogy.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  words  ^'Renaissance"  and  "Baroque" 
are  themselves  metaphors  (though  champions  of  Baroque  art  are  perhaps  wiUing  to 
allow  the  metaphor  to  remain  dead,  since  it  impHes  that  their  pearls  are  flawed). 
A  more  specific  example  can  be  found  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Dr.  Huebert's 
book,  where  he  is  summarizing  the  classic  distinctions  made  by  Heinrich  Wolfflin 
(Principles  of  Art  History),  between  Renaissance  and  Baroque  art:  "Unity,  in 
Renaissance  art,  is  a  matter  of  harmony  among  multiple,  discrete,  independent 
parts;  in  Baroque  art  one  dominant  theme  or  motif  creates  unity  by  fusing  the 
dependent  parts,  by  subordinating  them  to  the  whole"  (Huebert,  p.  2).  In  order  to 
describe  differing  styles  in  the  plastic  arts,  metaphors  are  drawn  from  music  and 
chemistry;  the  metaphorical  distinction  thus  generated  is  extended  by  analogy  in 
Dr.  Huebert's  discussion  of  Ford's  technique  of  creating  thematic  unity  within 
his  plays. 

In  France,  closer  to  the  mainstream  of  Continental  thought,  critics  have  dis- 
covered an  apparently  endless  source  of  controversy  in  the  application  to  literature 
of  such  concepts  as  the  Mannerist  and  the  Baroque.  Dr.  Huebert  mentions  this 
debate  in  passing  (pp.  19-20  and  fn.  46,  p.  220),  but  he  is  nonetheless  prepared  to 
simplify  an  exceedingly  complex  issue  by  referring  to  "the  Mannerist  doubts  of 
Montaigne"  (p.  19)  without  qualification.  The  volatiUty  of  this  whole  discussion 
can  be  seen  in  the  various  papers  collected  in  Renaissance,  maniérisme,  baroque. 
One  is  struck  by  the  sense  the  various  critics  have  of  the  ambiguity  and  complexity 
of  the  concepts  they  are  employing;  in  particular,  they  are  aware  of  the  way  in  which 
the  terms  interpenetrate  in  meaning,  with  the  result  that  even  a  single  work  will  be 
described  as  combining  elements  of  different  styles.  There  is  also  a  keen  awareness 
that  major  authors  transcend  categorization. 

The  problems  will  be  no  less  severe  for  the  critic  of  English  literature,  particularly 
since,  as  Dr.  Huebert  notes  with  regret,  it  is  difficult  to  illustrate  changes  of  style 
in  terms  of  "native  English  painting"  (p.  130).  The  lack  of  appropriate  English 
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Mannerist  and  Baroque  painters  and  architects  (Dr.  Huebert  does  not  try  to  fit 
Inigo  Jones  or  Wren  into  his  scheme  of  things)  should  serve  as  an  additional  warning, 
reminding  us  of  the  way  in  which  Continental  ideas,  myths  and  fashions  were  modi- 
fied by  the  time  they  reached  England.  It  is  no  accident,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Huebert 
is  constrained  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  Baroque  drama  by  referring  to  the  French 
dramatist  Jean  de  Rotrou,  without  attempting  to  establish  any  direct  connection 
between  Rotrou  and  English  drama  (see  pp.  18-19).  The  student  of  English  literature, 
unlikely  to  be  familiar  with  Rotrou's  drama,  is  not  informed  of  the  date  of  Saint 
Genest  (1645,  after  the  closure  of  the  English  theatres),  and  could  be  forgiven  for 
assuming  that  there  is  more  in  common  between  Ford  and  Rotrou  than  the  similarity 
in  emotional  intensity  that  is  the  basis  of  the  comparison. 

Comparisons  between  art  and  Hterature,  particularly  in  the  period  under  discus- 
sion, can  be  justified  in  general  terms  because  of  shared  traditions:  "A  painter  and  a 
poet,  broadly  speaking,  share  a  common  style,  insofar  as  they  adopt  the  same  attitude 
towards  their  mythological  heritage"  (p.  3).  It  becomes  clear,  however,  as  one  reads 
further  in  Dr.  Huebert's  book  that  he  is  concentrating  on  the  broadest  comparisons 
of  theme,  style  and  structure,  rather  than  on  shared  mythologies.  The  well-known 
studies  of  Erwin  Panofsky  demonstrate  how  fruitful  the  comparison  between  poet 
and  painter  can  be  when  the  subject  is  a  specific  myth,  and  there  are  many  literary 
studies  in  which  a  writer's  use  of  mythology  is  illuminated  by  an  iconographical 
tradition  in  the  visual  arts;  Dr.  Huebert's  thesis,  however,  is  the  more  general  con- 
tention that  Ford  is  best  understood  when  the  characteristics  of  his  drama  are  seen 
to  reflect  analogous  characteristics  in  Baroque  art  as  a  whole.  We  are  asked  to  look 
at  Ford  against  a  background  so  general  that  virtually  any  writer  or  artist  considered 
to  be  Baroque  can  be  called  upon  for  purposes  of  comparison  —  a  critical  technique 
which  allows  Dr.  Huebert  to  discuss  the  stylistic  symptoms  of  what  he  sees  as 
Baroque  in  Ford's  work,  without  having  to  pause  to  explore  the  causes. 

The  limitations  imposed  on  the  critic  by  this  method  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
a  concrete  example.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  most  transferrable  of  the  con- 
cepts Dr.  Huebert  borrows  from  art  history  is  the  distinction  Wolfflin  makes  between 
a  typically  "closed"  structure  associated  with  Renaissance  art,  and  a  more  "open" 
form  characteristic  of  the  Baroque.  The  critical  exercise  involves  at  least  two  dimen- 
sions of  comparison;  in  addition  to  the  transfer  between  art  and  literature,  Wolfflin 's 
distinction  is  stated  in  terms  of  a  comparison  between  two  periods.  Renaissance  and 
Baroque.  Dr.  Huebert  makes  this  second  comparison  in  three  stages,  with  Mannerism 
included  as  an  intermediate  phase.  Thus  Renaissance  drama  is  exemplified  by  Dr. 
Faustus  (pp.  29,  77),  Romeo  and  Juliet  (pp.  19 -90), Richard  III {^.  \Q6),Mucedorus 
(pp.  107-08),  and  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (p.  115),  the  endings  of  which  are 
seen  as  closed,  with  the  death  or  marriage  of  the  protagonists,  and  with  an  equivalent 
stability  and  order  established  in  their  society.  Mannerist  drama  (Tourneur,  Jonson, 
Webster,  Middleton)  "may  offer  some  official  restoration  of  order,  but  the  authority 
figure  in  these  plays  is  either  too  weak  to  face  any  further  eruption  of  evil,  or  else 
so  unredeemable  despicable  that  his  rise  to  power  amounts  to  a  dark  parody  of  a 
genuine  return  to  order"  (p.  77).  Ford's  Baroque  drama  is  to  be  seen  as  contrastingly 
open,  however,  because  in  tragedy  the  hero  achieves  "apotheosis  after  the  conflict 
has  been  resolved. .  .he  is  not  content  to  die  as  a  scape-goat,  for  he  insists  on  the 
higher  calling  of  martyrdom"  (p.  78).  In  tragicomedy  the  ending  produces  the  tradi- 
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tional  marriages;  these,  however,  are  not  so  much  a  resolution  of  the  conflicts  explored 
in  the  play,  but  are  rather  "the  first  step  towards  resolving  the  continuing  problems 
of  the  psychology  of  love"  (p.  108). 

This  thesis  must  be  examined  at  several  points.  Dr.  Huebert  is  careful  to  leave 
arguments  about  art  to  art  historians.  There  remains,  however,  the  possibility  that 
art  critics  may  themselves  call  their  critical  terminology  in  question;  in  his  recent 
book  High  Renaissance,  Michael  Levey  argues  that  the  concept  of  Mannerism  as  a 
distinct  stylistic  entity  has  led  to  a  "process  of  fossilization"  in  our  understanding 
of  art  in  the  high  Renaissance  : 

Either  mannerism  must  be  pushed  right  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  recognized  as  the  century's  basic  style,  created  actively  by  Leonardo, 
Michaelangelo  and  Raphael.  .  .or,  if  it  is  to  be  defined  in  such  a  limited  way  that 
it  excludes  the  great  trio,. .  .then  it  seems  not  so  much  a  true  style  as  a  limited 
trend,     (pp.  50-51.) 

Whichever  art  historians  decide  in  this  debate  (and  no  such  decision  is  ever  final), 
Michael  Levey  points  to  the  dangers  involved  in  an  argument  based  on  a  priori 
assumptions  about  style;  there  is  a  temptation  both  to  select  works  which  conform 
to  the  assumption,  and  to  develop  ingenious  (rather  than  enlightenmg)  arguments 
to  explain  how  works  which  do  not  obviously  conform  can  be  seen  to  do  so. 

It  is,  for  example,  easy  to  see  Dr.  Faustus  as  having  a  closed  ending,  for  whatever 
view  one  takes  of  the  play,  the  conclusion  is  crushingly  final.  The  ending  ofT/ze/ew 
of  Malta,  however,  is  more  ambiguous.  Barabas  dies,  certainly,  but  the  society  which 
remains  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  as  demonstrating  "the  victory  of  ordered  nature"  (p.  77); 
Ferneze  has  triumphed  only  because  he  has  been  more  successfully  Machiavellian 
than  anyone  else,  and  the  future  is  fraught  with  the  inevitability  of  further  struggle 
with  the  Turks.  Are  we  to  see  in  this  the  "parody  of  a  genuine  return  to  order" 
(p.  77)  which  Dr.  Huebert  associates  with  Mannerism,  appearing  on  the  scene  a  little 
early?  There  appears  also  to  be  an  element  of  selection  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
with  which  Ford's  are  compared.  lïThe  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (despite  Valentine's 
curious  behaviour)  is  closed  in  form  (p.  115),  what  are  we  to  make  of  that  most 
open  of  comedies,  where  "Jack  hath  not  Jill,"  Love's  Labour's  Lost?  Similarly,  it 
seems  that  Richard  III  is  chosen  for  comparison  with  Perkin  Warbeck  (p.  106;  and 
p.  228,  n.  20)  not  merely  because  they  both  to  some  degree  concern  Henry  VII,  but 
because  Richard  III  is  arguably  the  most  formally  closed  of  Shakespeare's  history 
plays,  coming  as  it  does  at  the  end  of  a  cycle.  Even  so  it  ends  with  a  political  state- 
ment that  reaches  beyond  its  conclusion,  looking  forward  not  only  to  the  optimistic 
future  apparently  faced  by  the  new  house  of  Tudor,  but  also  to  the  possibility  of 
renewed  bloodshed  at  the  hands  of  those  "that  would  reduce  these  bloody  days 
again  /  And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood"  (V.  v.  36-37).  Other 
examples  of  open  form  in  Dr.  Huebert 's  "Renaissance"  period  come  readily  to  mind. 
I  think  particularly  of  the  plays  of  John  Lyly,  where  Sapho  and  Phao  and  Endimion 
are  consciously  and  emphatically  left  open  at  their  conclusions,  as  the  lovers  remain 
faithful  to  a  love  which  can  never  be  consummated,  and  where  The  Woman  in  the 
Moon  concludes  with  a  frozen  tableau  of  frustration  and  rage. 

More  disturbing  than  the  process  of  selection  required  to  illustrate  the  thesis  is 
the  way  in  which  earUer  works  are  made  to  fit  the  pattern,  often  becoming  distorted 
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in  the  process.  Writers  described  as  Mannerist  seem  to  suffer  particularly,  perhaps 
because  Mannerism  itself  is  to  be  characterized  by  distortion  (seep.  15).  Dr.  Huebert 
argues  (p.  19)  that  dramatic  genres  break  down  in  the  marmerist  phase,  as  "the 
distinction  between  tragedy  and  comedy  erodes."  (Were  they  so  very  distinct  in  the 
earlier  period?)  The  result  is  that  Mannerist  tragedy  (Tourneur,  Middleton)  brings 
"even  the  bloodiest  scenes  to  the  brink  of  laughter,"  and  Mannerist  comedy  (Jonson) 
becomes  "almost  tragic."  Both  tragedy  and  comedy,  thus,  are  seen  to  "lie  precariously 
near  to  the  domain  of  satire,"  a  choice  of  words  which  suggests  that  satire  is  some- 
thing to  be  avoided,  although  it  has  always  been  considered  appropriate  at  least  in 
comedy. 

There  are  many  such  occasions  when  earlier  works  are  presented  as  somehow 
deficient  in  order  to  make  the  characteristics  of  the  Baroque  seem  more  attractive. 
One  striking  example  occurs  when  Donne's  poem  "The  Extasie"  is  described  as 
Mannerist:  Donne  "cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  use  harsh,  nervous  and  intellec- 
tual images,"  with  the  result  that  the  poem  is  "hardly  calculated  to  please  a  lady" 
(p.  15).  Shades  of  Dr.  Johnson:  few  readers  are  likely  to  make  the  same  assumptions 
about  the  temptations  a  poet  should  resist,  the  extent  to  which  they  should  write 
to  please  ladies,  or,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  ladies  they  write  for.  With  similar 
severity,  Dr.  Huebert  fits  Shakespeare  into  the  procrustean  bed  of  the  Renaissance 
style,  with  the  result  that  he  is  led  to  make  a  number  of  judgments  on  Shakespeare's 
works  that  do  little  to  make  the  overall  thesis  convincing.  Few  will  agree,  for 
example,  that  Shakespeare  can  be  as  easily  schematized  as  this:  "Shakespeare's 
fundamental  sympathy  with  orthodox  Renaissance  values  allows  and  indeed  demands 
that  he  depict  each  love  relationship  as  a  point  on  the  well-defined  scale  between 
ideal  love  (seeing  Cupid)  and  corrupting  lust  (blind  Cupid)"  (p.  46);  such  a  state- 
ment is  just  neither  to  the  subtlety  of  the  mythological  tradition,  as  explored  by 
Panofsky,  nor  to  the  complexity  of  Shakespeare's  characters.  What  are  the  co- 
ordinates on  this  one-dimensional  graph  for  the  impatient  young  love  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  let  alone  the  mature  love-lust  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra? 

If  the  first  stages  of  Dr.  Heubert's  argument  raise  serious  doubts,  as  he  attempts 
to  transfer  critical  terms  from  art  to  literature,  and  as  he  seeks  to  establish  compara- 
ble periods  in  the  development  of  English  style  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  fmal  stage  is  more  successful  as  he  discusses  the  specific  characteristics 
of  Ford's  drama.  Here  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the  general  or  the  highly  selec- 
tive, and  it  is  possible  for  Dr.  Huebert  to  bring  to  bear  the  more  direct  critical  tools 
evidenced  by  his  detailed  and  often  insightful  reading  of  the  text.  Whether  earlier 
drama  is  or  is  not  typically  closed  in  structure.  Ford's  tragedies  certainly  tend  to 
end  in  such  a  way  that  they  reverberate  beyond  the  closing  lines.  As  I  have  already 
suggested,  I  do  not  fmd  this  so  new  a  characteristic  as  does  Dr.  Huebert  -  a  tragic 
apotheosis  of  the  protagonist  must  surely  be  seen  as  clearly  in  Lear  oi  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  as  in  Ford's  tragedies  —  but  the  approach  does  allow  Dr.  Huebert  to  develop 
a  strong  argument  around  the  self-sustaining  psychology  of  Ford's  heroes  and 
heroines,  so  obsessed  by  their  personal  vision,  of  love  or  of  honour,  that  they 
"experience  triumph  through  death"  (p.  90),  rather  than  having  death  triumph  over 
them.  In  tragicomedy  the  open  form  is  obtained  through  an  emphasis  on  the  psy- 
chology of  the  characters.  Since,  for  example,  the  initial  problems  in  TTie  Lover's 
Melancholy  which  prevent  the  various  lovers  from  achieving  happiness  are  psycholo- 
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gical  rather  than  mechanical,  the  conclusion  is  "artificially  neat/*  and  it  is  clear  that 
"only  part  of  the  problem  has  reached  solution"  (p.  1 10).  To  couple  these  two  rather 
different  forms  of  open  ending  —  the  tragic  and  the  (tragi-)  comic  —  together,  in 
order  to  estabHsh  an  apparently  consistent  baroque  characteristic  in  Ford's  drama, 
is  surely  somewhat  artificially  neat  in  itself.  Nonetheless,  it  is  the  virtue  of  Dr. 
Huebert's  approach  that  he  is  able  to  see  the  strengths  in  a  play  which  might  other- 
wise be  simply  condemned;  earlier  plays  also  criticized  for  endings  which  impose  a 
mechanical  neatness  on  the  psychological  complexity  of  their  characters  perhaps 
deserve  an  approach  as  tolerant:  one  thinks  of  Shakespeare's  "problem"  comedies, 
or  of  a  play  like  Marston's  The  Malcontent. 

It  is  also  a  strength  of  Dr.  Huebert's  approach  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  argue  with  some  conviction  against  the  traditional  charge  of  "decadence"  when 
Ford's  plays  are  discussed.  As  Baroque  art  is  simply  different  from  Renaissance  art, 
and  should  not  be  judged  by  the  same  criteria,  so  Ford's  drama  should  be  seen  as 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  In  particular,  the  quest  for  moral 
order  which  we  find  in  so  much  earlier  drama  has  become  irrelevant  in  Ford,  where 
the  portrayal  of  an  individual's  obsessive  psychology  has  become  the  main  concern. 
It  is  unfortunate,  once  again,  that  in  defending  Ford  Dr.  Huebert  has  allowed  him- 
self to  pass  unnecessarily  adverse  judgments  on  the  writers  he  sees  as  Mannerist, 
suggesting  that  they  are  guilty  of  "shocking  moral  ambiguity"  (p.  178)  -  a  phrase 
which,  if  inappropriate  for  Ford,  is  inappropriate  for  Webster  and  Middleton. 

At  best,  Dr.  Huebert's  comparative  approach  allows  him  to  discuss  Ford's  plays 
from  a  fresh  perspective,  so  that  his  detailed  readings  are  often  illuminating;  at  worst, 
it  tempts  him  into  reductive  and  facile  criticism  of  other  writers.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
the  dominant  thesis  of  the  book  that  seduces  him  into  making  distracting  judgments 
of  this  kind.  Readers  of  English  drama  will  be  unlikely  to  relinquish  the  more  local 
critical  vocabulary  they  have  become  used  to,  though  it  is  indeed  "simply  tied  to 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  English  kings  and  queens"  (p.  32).  There  are  persuasive  and 
useful  analogies  to  be  drawn  between  the  development  of  the  visual  arts  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  Baroque  and  the  development  of  the  English  drama  from  the 
Tudor  to  the  Caroline,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  understanding  of  the  literature 
is  enriched  by  a  wider  awareness  of  cultural  movements;  but  the  critical  terms 
"Elizabethan"  and  "Jacobean"  need  not  be  seen  as  parochial.  At  the  very  least  they 
have  the  merit  of  neutrality,  since  they  imply  no  judgment  on  the  Hterature  they 
describe.  More  positively,  we  should  remember  that  the  courts  of  Elizabeth,  James  I 
and  Charles  I  each  imparted  a  particular  and  identifiable  quality  to  the  cultural  life 
of  their  reigns;  the  near-mythological  status  of  Elizabeth  is  well  known,  and  Dr. 
Huebert  himself  acknowledges  the  influence  of  Charles  I  in  forming  the  taste  of  his 
time  (pp.  32-33).  The  critic  who  limits  himself  to  the  estabHshed  chronology  of  the 
English  kings  and  queens  is  not  merely  avoiding  the  game  of  analogies  implicit  in 
the  adoption  of  terms  from  the  history  of  art,  he  is  using  a  vocabulary  closer  to  the 
period  itself.  As  the  debate  continues,  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  a  critical  frame- 
work in  which  Renaissance,  Mannerist  and  Baroque  styles  in  En^ish  literature  can 
usefully  be  distinguished  without  imposing  a  system  of  rigid  classification;  Dr. 
Huebert's  book  will  be  useful  for  the  student  of  Ford's  drama,  but  it  contributes 
little  to  the  more  general  critical  issues  with  which  it  deals. 
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This  review  has  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  chapter  on  dramatic  structure 
in  Ford's  plays,  because  it  is  the  strongest,  but  the  reader  will  find  similar  strengths 
and  weaknesses  throughout  the  book.  In  addition  to  his  detailed  analysis  of  theme, 
dramatic  structure  and  style  in  Ford's  works,  there  are  two  further  chapters:  one 
deals  with  other  dramatists  who  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  might  be  classified  as 
Baroque  (Massinger,  Fletcher,  Shirley  and  Otway).  The  other  is  a  history  of  criticism 
of  Ford's  plays. 

There  is  an  index  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  concentrate 
on  a  single  play;  Dr.  Huebert's  approach  is  such  that  each  play  is  discussed  on  many 
different  occasions  as  Ford's  various  characteristics  are  examined  separately.  It  is 
less  useful,  however,  when  one  seeks  references  in  the  notes,  gathered  at  the  end 
of  the  book:  some  critics  have  only  the  references  to  them  in  the  text  recorded 
(Panofsky,  Wolfflin);  some  have  both  references  in  the  text  and  notes  recorded, 
though  not  always  completely  (Sypher);  some  authors  who  are  mentioned  only  in 
the  notes  are  recorded  (Ralph  Berry,  whose  The  Art  of  John  Webster  is  dismissed 
rather  too  cavalierly  in  a  single  footnote);  and  some  mentioned  only  in  the  notes 
do  not  appear  in  the  index  at  all  (Imbrie  Buffum  [see  p.  217,  fn.  3],  whose  Studies 
in  the  Baroque  from  Montaigne  to  Rotrou  Dr.  Huebert  follows  in  his  comments  on 
Rotrou).  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  and  there  is  a  generous  collection 
of  twenty  black  and  white  illustrations  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  art. 

MICHAEL  R.  BEST,  University  of  Victoria 
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Structure  and  Argumentation  in 
Erasmus'  De  Pueris  Instituendis 


E.  RUMMEL 


Erasmus'  speech  on  the  importance  of  early  childhood  education  com- 
bines two  literary  genres:  it  serves  both  as  a  rhetorical  exercise  and  as 
an  educational  treatise,  an  epideixis  and  a  protreptic.^  Although  the 
oration's  double  purpose  has  been  recognized,  its  content  has  generally 
received  more  attention  than  its  form.  De  Pueris  has  been  studied  many 
times  for  its  pedagogical  views,^  but  rarely  for  its  rhetorical  character. 
A  notable  exception  to  this  trend  is  Margolin's  essay  "La  langue  et  le 
style  du  De  Pueris  Instituendis'''  appended  to  his  critical  edition  of  the 
speech.^  In  his  study  Margolin  examines  the  language  oï  De  Pueris  in 
the  context  of  Erasmus'  dispute  with  the  Ciceronians,  focusing  mainly 
on  the  vocabulary  and  imagery.  Margolin's  approach  is,  of  course,  valid 
and  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Ciceronianus  was  written  close  to  the  time 
De  Pueris  was  published."*  It  is  equally  useful,  however,  and  perhaps  more 
relevant  to  the  stated  purpose  of  the  oration^  to  examine  its  language  in 
the  context  oïDe  Copia.  Moreover,  Margolin's  highly  instructive  remarks 
on  Erasmus'  vocabulary  and  his  findings  in  general  may  be  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  structure  and  argumentation  in  De  Pueris,  or  to 
use  Erasmus'  division,  by  focusing  on  copia  rerum  rather  than  on  copia 
verborum.  To  establish  suitable  parallels  between  the  rules  set  out  in  the 
second  book  of  De  Copia  and  their  implementation  in  De  Pueris  is  the 
subject  of  this  article. 

Erasmus  suggests  eleven  methods  of  elaboration  in  his  manual  on 
style. ^  Our  purpose  is  best  served  by  following  his  arrangement  and 
pointing  out  how  he  applies  the  recommendations  made  in  De  Copia. 
Not  all  of  the  eleven  methods  need  concern  us  here.  Several  of  them 
contain  overlapping  ideas,  present  subordinate  concepts,  or  concern 
elements  that  are  so  intricately  woven  into  overall  argumentation  they 
cannot  be  documented  separately.  In  this  matter  we  let  ourselves  be 
guided  by  Erasmus  who  himself  acknowledges  that  not  all  of  the  methods 
Hsted  by  him  are  of  equal  weight,  and  so  treats  individual  sections 
accordingly. 
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The  first  method  suggested  in  De  Copia  deals  with  procedures  used 
in  expanding  the  original  "wrapped-up"  statement  by  listing  its  consti- 
tuent parts. '^  As  examples  Erasmus  uses  the  expression  "comprehensive 
education,"  which  he  expands  by  listing  the  various  fields  of  study,  or 
the  phrase  "riotous  living,"  which  he  enlarges  by  setting  out  a  number  of 
ways  to  waste  money.  ^  De  Pueris  offers  several  examples  of  this  method. 

For  instance,  the  statement  "their  own  lives  have  served  as  [bad] 
examples"  is  detailed  in  the  following  manner: 

The  youngster  sees  his  father  intoxicated  and  uttering  streams  of  pro- 
fanities, repeatedly  witnesses  banquets  highlighted  by  extravagance  and 
sensuality,  constantly  hears  the  house  ringing  with  the  din  of  mime- 
actors,  flutists,  lute-players  and  dancers.^ 

Similarly,  "parents  crushed  by  unbearable  shame"  brought  on  them  by 
their  corrupted  children  is  expanded  by  enumerating  the  ways  their 
sons  and  daughters  have  compromised  or  grieved  them:  by  committing 
criminal  offences,  prostituting  themselves,  contracting  diseases  or  dying 
a  disgraceful  death  as  a  consequence  of  their  dissolute  life.^° 

The  order  can  also  be  reversed  so  that  the  expanded  version  precedes 
the  summary  statement:  "when  a  boy  is  led  into  church  he  learns  to 
kneel,  fold  his  hands,  uncover  his  head  —  in  short:  assume  a  pose  of 
complete  reverence."  ^^ 

While  Erasmus  recommends  the  method  of  particularizing  a  general 
statement,  he  also  cautions  the  student  against  heaping  up  arguments 
without  discernible  structure.  He  therefore  suggests  a  division  into 
organized  parts.  ^^  "He  was  a  total  monster"  may  be  detailed  by  con- 
sidering first  the  body,  then  the  mind;  "he  was  quite  drenched"  can  be 
elaborated  by  proceeding  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  describing 
their  condition  in  order,  "from  top  to  toe."^^  We  find  the  recommen- 
dation for  organized  particularization  applied  in  De  Pueris.  Erasmus 
starts  with  a  general  accusation  against  people  who  allow  their  son's 
first  years  to  pass  without  the  benefits  of  education.  He  then  subdivides 
this  group  into  (a)  parents  who  entirely  neglect  their  children's  education, 
(b)  those  who  start  too  late  and  (c)  those  who  provide  an  education  that 
must  be  unlearned  later  on.^"*  The  same  pointedly  organized  approach 
is  evident  elsewhere.  Discussing  the  idea  of  perfection,  Erasmus  divides 
the  topic  into  three  parts,  dealing  separately  with  each  of  the  three  con- 
tributing factors,  nature,  education  and  practice.  ^^  A  similar  principle 
prevails  in  his  discussion  of  the  learning  process.  He  starts  with  a  state- 
ment of  disposition  —  "The  learning  of  a  language  depends  mainly  on 
two  faculties:  memory  and  imitation"  —  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss 
these  elements  in  succession.  ^^ 

Methods  Two,  Three  and  Four  involve  elaboration  by  dwelling  on 
results,  causes  and   circumstances  respectively.  Erasmus  treats  these 
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methods  in  passing  since  they  may  be  viewed  as  special  cases  of  Method 
One  or  as  contributing  factors  to  Method  Five,  which  deals  with  enargeia 
or  vividness.  The  examples  given  under  this  heading  also  involve  listing 
details  of  a  general  proposition,  but  differ  from  Method  One  in  accen- 
tuating description  rather  than  analysis.  The  details  related  are  designed 
to  "bring  an  event  before  the  eyes  with  all  the  colours  filled  in"^''  — 
they  have  to  be  dramatic  and  involve  not  only  the  reader's  mind,  but 
also  his  eyes  and  ears.  Thus,  Quintilian,  whom  Erasmus  quotes  in  this 
section,  describes  the  sacking  of  a  city  by  listing  the  various  movements 
taking  place  (burning,  looting,  running,  fighting)  and  relating  the  con- 
comitant emotional  reactions  (mothers  clinging  to  their  children,  lovers 
embracing  each  other  and  saying  farewell,  soldiers  quarreling  about 
booty).  ^^  Erasmus  parallels  this  effect  in  De  Pueris  when  he  elaborates 
on  the  simple  statement  "schools  have  become  torture  chambers"  so 
vividly  that  the  reader  can  almost  hear  the  "thudding  of  the  sticks,  the 
swishing  of  the  rod,  howling,  moaning,  shouts  of  brutal  abuse."  ^^ 

"Characterization"  is  another  rhetorical  device  recommended  in  the 
Copia  under  the  heading  of  enargeia.  It  involves  describing  characters  or 
emotional  states  that  have  become  stereotyped  in  comedy  and  rhetoric, 
such  as  boasters,  sycophants,  misers  and  gluttons. ^^  In  De  Pueris  the 
description  of  the  furious  schoolteacher  fits  this  category.  He  is  described 
"with  snake-like  eyes  and  narrow,  screwed-up  mouth,  a  voice  as  shrill  as 
that  of  a  ghost,  a  ghastly  visage  and  bobbing  head.  .  .the  image  of  a 
demon  from  hell."^^ 

Another  method  of  producing  vividness  is  the  introduction  of  direct 
speech  "in  which  we  supply  each  person  with  appropriate  utterances. "^^ 
Erasmus  mentions  the  speeches  inserted  in  their  narratives  by  the  histo- 
rians Thucydides,  Sallust  and  Livy,  but  also  recommends,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  introduction  of  striking  sayings  or  vivid  exclamations  that  can 
credibly  be  attributed  to  a  story's  main  characters. 

In  De  Pueris  Erasmus  highlights  anecdotes  by  quoting  directly.  For 
instance,  when  relating  an  example  of  improper  direction  in  studies,  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  it  is  wrong  to  force  a  young  person  into  studies 
that  are  distasteful  to  him,  he  switches  to  direct  speech  when  describing 
the  reaction  of  the  victim:  "I  feel  so  strongly  about  this,"  the  young  man 
is  made  to  exclaim,  "that  whenever  I  turn  to  my  studies  it  is  as  if  a 
sword  were  driven  through  my  heart! "^^  Similarly,  Erasmus  adds  force 
to  his  rejection  of  punitive  measures  in  education  by  quoting  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  a  schoolmaster  who  has  come  to  repent  his  actions: 
"I  almost  destroyed  his  character  before  I  learned  to  understand  it."^'* 
Erasmus  underlines  the  point  of  the  example  by  letting  the  protagonist 
of  the  story  pronounce  the  message  in  person,  and  so  succeeds  in  pre- 
senting his  argument  more  vividly. 

A  special  mode  of  employing  direct  speech  is  "dramatization,"  intro- 
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ducing  fictitious  speakers  of  importance  or  gravity.  Examples  in  the 
Copia  include  past  leaders  of  a  city,  famous  ancestors,  the  country 
speaking  with  parental  authority  or  the  laws  personified.^^  In  the  same 
sense  Erasmus  introduces  Method  as  a  speaker  in  De  Pueris,  crying  out 
to  the  student:  "If  you  do  this  you  will  bring  ruin  and  disgrace  upon 
yourself." ^^  More  frequent  in  De  Pueris  is  the  fictitious  interlocutor, 
usually  an  opponent,  as  in  this  brief  dialogue  between  the  orator  as 
proponent  of  humane  teaching  methods  and  the  anonymous  defenders 
of  corporal  punishment: 

Some  may  object:   *What  then  should  be  done  with  boys  who  only 

through  flogging  can  be  driven  to  their  studies?* 

My  reply  is  simply:  'What  would  you  do  if  an  ox  or  donkey  wandered 

into  your  classroom?  Would  you  not  drive  him  back  to  the  country.  .  .?* 

'But  the  teacher's  flock  of  pupils  decreases  then.' 

'Yes,  and  what  then?' 

'Well,  his  earning  will  too.  .  .'^' 

This  kind  of  dialogue,  then,  serves  the  same  end  as  quotation  or  charac- 
terization by  fulfilling  the  demand  for  vividness  in  a  speaker's  pre- 
sentation. 

Method  Six  is  concerned  with  digression  as  means  of  elaboration. 
Erasmus  points  out  that  commonplaces  allow  the  speaker  to  dwell  longer 
on  a  given  proposition,  listing  as  examples  such  topics  as  the  fickleness 
of  fortune,  the  inevitability  of  death,  the  power  of  money,  etc.^®  The 
device  of  digression  is  also  used  in  De  Pueris,  where  Erasmus  dwells  on 
the  commonplace  notion  that  "mankind  has  learned  from  animals  many 
useful  things"  as  part  of  the  argument  that  a  father  should  demonstrate 
as  much  responsibility  as  is  shown  by  animals  toward  their  offspring. 
Erasmus  uses  the  commonplace  to  list  all  sorts  of  skills  that  man  has 
acquired  by  imitating  or  observing  animals.  He  mentions  that  we  have 
learned  the  art  of  bloodletting  from  the  hippopotamus,  the  use  of  the 
syringe  from  the  ibis,  the  efficacy  of  various  drugs  from  the  practice  of 
deers,  lizards,  swallows,  turtles  and  bears. ^^  All  this  has  no  bearing  on 
the  argument,  but  allows  the  orator  to  display  his  skill  and  erudition, 
for  a  digression  serves  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  reader's  literary  tastes, 
creating  a  certain  mood  or,  more  generally,  setting  the  stage  for  an 
argument.  ^^ 

In  Method  Seven  Erasmus  recommends  the  use  of  epithets,  not  only 
for  description,  but  also  for  particularization  and  emphasis.  The  examples 
given  in  the  Copia  are  closely  paralleled  in  De  Pueris.  "Hercules,  reducer 
of  monsters"  (used  in  De  Copia)  is  similar  in  kind  to  "Adam,  the  first 
man  of  the  human  race"  in  De  Pueris  —  both  epithets  are  derived  from 
the  distinctive  role  played  by  each  man.  Similarly,  the  expression  "history, 
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the  teacher  of  life"  (found  in  De  Copia)  is  akin  to  the  phrase  "nature, 
the  mother  of  all  things,"  both  appositions  describing  roles. ■'^  Natural 
descriptive  phrases  are  said  in  the  Copia  to  belong  to  the  realm  of  poetry, 
but  the  examples  "liquid  fonts,  golden  sun,  rolling  rivers"  find  their 
counterparts  in  phrases  used  in  De  Pueris,  such  as  "sweetly  smelling 
flowers"  and  "brightly  verdant  fields." ^^  Epithets  may  also  add  force 
to  a  statement.  Examples  cited  in  the  Copia  include  "Plato,  the  most 
reHable  authority"  or  "Aristarchus,  the  most  learned  of  men,"  where 
epithets  of  praise  are  used  to  make  the  information  conveyed  sound 
more  reUable.  Similar  expressions  are  found  in  De  Pueris  where  Erasmus 
cites  the  authorities  of  "the  great  philosopher  Aristotle"  and  the  "supreme 
poet"  Virgil. ^^  In  both  cases  he  employs  laudatory  terms  to  add  gravity 
to  his  source  and  thereby  lend  authority  to  his  own  statements. 

Method  Eight  concerns  peristasis,  the  expansion  of  circumstances, 
but  Erasmus  contents  himself  with  a  definition  of  this  method  and  goes 
on  without  giving  an  example  because  peristasis  "pervades  the  whole 
speech  and  cannot  be  illustrated  by  a  short  example."^"* 

The  ninth  method  deals  with  modes  of  amplification,  one  of  the  most 
important  devices  of  epideictic  speeches.  Of  those  listed  in  the  Copia, 
De  Pueris  employs  most  often  the  devices  of  "advancing  by  degrees," 
"comparing  the  lesser  to  the  greater"  and  synathroismos,  the  accumula- 
tion of  phrases,  especially  synonyms.  ^^  As  an  example  of  the  first  mode, 
advancing  by  degrees,  Erasmus  quotes  Cicero:  "It  is  an  offence  to  tie 
up  a  Roman  citizen,  a  crime  to  flog  him.  .  .what  shall  I  call  crucifying 
him?"^^  This  step-by -step  escalation  of  an  argument  is  also  represented 
in  De  Pueris.  In  his  accusation  of  parents  who  neglect  their  children's 
education,  Erasmus  proceeds  from  the  basis  that  "infanticides  only 
destroy  the  body,  but  these  parents  destroy  the  mind."  From  there  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  "also  cause  harm  to  society.  .  .moreover,  they 
sin  against  God."^''  Thus  the  offence  of  negligent  parents  is  gradually 
ampHfied  from  the  basic  statement,  "murder  is  a  crime,  destruction  of 
the  mind  is  worse,"  to  a  more  advanced  one,  "it  is  not  only  a  crime  against 
one  person,  but  against  society,"  to  the  most  serious  indictment,  "a 
crime,  not  only  against  men,  but  also  against  God." 

Amplification  may  also  be  achieved  by  arguing  from  the  lesser  to  the 
greater.  In  the  Copia  Erasmus  quotes  Cicero  as  an  example: 

Scipio,  that  distinguished  figure,  when  holding  public  office,  killed 
Tiberius  Gracchus  when  he  was  causing  a  moderately  serious  political 
upheaval  in  Rome  etc.^^ 

The  comparison  is  between  Rome  and  the  world,  a  moderate  upheaval 
and  universal  rioting,  a  private  person  and  a  man  holding  office  -  in  each 
case  the  argument  proceeds  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater.  This  type  of 
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reasoning  is  frequently  found  in  De  Pueris.  Favourite  comparisons  are 
those  between  animals  and  humans,  chattel  and  child  (or more  generally: 
inanimate  and  animate),  body  and  soul,  heathen  and  Christian. ^^  For 
example: 

When  a  pup  or  foal  showing  qualities  of  superior  breeding  is  bom  on  an 
estate  it  is  subjected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  immediate  training; 
.  .  .efficient  farmers  train  seedlings  when  they  are  still  tender.  .  .  .^ 

This  succession  of  arguments  aims  at  the  conclusion:  ifeven  lesser  beings 
are  subjected  to  early  training,  if  even  plants  are  guided  in  their  growth 
while  they  are  still  tender  shoots,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to 
provide  early  childhood  education  for  human  beings  who  are  by  nature 
superior  to  animals  and  plants. 
Similarly,  Erasmus  argues  that 

it  is  possible  that  you  may  own  land  that  is  beautifully  cultivated,  but 
a  son  whose  culture  has  been  shamefully  neglected  ;  or  a  mansion  filled 
with  exquisite  works  of  art,  but  a  son  whose  soul  has  no  beauty  at  all."*^ 

Here  the  point  of  comparison  is:  a  child  is  more  precious  than  posses- 
sions, beauty  of  the  soul  is  more  desirable  than  physical  trappings.  If 
you  have  any  concern  for  the  lesser,  how  much  more  should  you  care 
for  the  greater  good. 

The  heathen-Christian  comparison  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
variation  as  it  is  the  logical  development  of  the  comparison  between 
barbarian  nations  and  their  own  native  civilization  used  by  ancient 
rhetoricians.  Both  the  classical  and  the  "modem"  brand  is  represented 
in  De  Pueris: 

If  there  existed  a  Thessalian  witch  who  had  the  power  and  the  desire  to 
transform  your  son  into  a  swine  or  a  wolf  would  you  not  think  that  no 
punishment  could  be  too  severe  for  her?  But  what  you  find  revolting 
in  her  you  eagerly  practise  yourself.^^ 

Here  are  shades  of  Apuleius'  Golden  Ass  and  Homer's  Circe. 
Now  consider  the  modem  application  of  the  same  principle: 


Or, 


A  great  many  customs  have  crept  into  the  lives  of  Christians  that  would 
have  been  too  horrible  even  for  Scythians  and  Phrygians. 


Perhaps  for  the  Jews  of  a  long  time  ago  this  sort  of  discipline  was  appro- 
priate, but  nowadays  we  must  interpret  these  sayings  from  the  Old 
Testament  more  liberally .^3 
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In  each  of  these  arguments  the  speaker  prevails  upon  the  audience's 
sense  of  shame  and  builds  his  case  on  the  current  bias,  reasoning:  we  are 
better,  greater,  nobler  than  they,  therefore  our  actions  must  be  propor- 
tionately greater  and  nobler  than  theirs. 

In  the  context  of  expansion  by  amplification  Erasmus  also  mentions 
synathroismos,  accumulation  of  synonyms.  Again  he  quotes  Cicero  by 
way  of  illustration:  "Present  was  the  keeper  of  the  prison  gate,  the 
praetor's  thug,  the  destruction  and  terror  of  allied  and  Roman  citizens 
alike,  the  lictor  Sextius."^  Accumulation  is  a  device  frequently  employ- 
ed in  De  Pueris  although  the  expressions  are  more  often  related  than 
strictly  synonymic,  as  in  the  phrase  "ravaged  by  gluttony,  wine-bibbing, 
lack  of  sleep,  brawling,  duelling  or,  to  crown  them  all,  the  disgraceful 
pox.'"*^  A  most  impressive  example  because  of  its  forcefulness  is 
Erasmus'  tirade  against  lack  of  self-control: 

Lust  is  a  hideous  brute;  extravagance  a  devouring  and  insatiable  monster, 
drunkenness  a  savage  beast,  anger  a  fearful  creature,  ambition  a  ghastly 
animal.'*^ 

Similarly  effective  is  the  description  of  misanthropic  teachers: 

their  expression  always  forbidding,  their  speech  invariably  morose; 
.  .  .they  seem  ill-tempered,  are  unable  to  say  anything  in  a  pleasant 
manner  and  can  hardly  manage  to  return  a  smile.^*^ 

In  each  case  the  device  used  is  synathroismos,  a  series  of  inter-related 
expressions  that  have  a  cumulative  effect  and  therefore  not  only  expand 
but  also  amplify  the  argument. 

Method  Ten  concerns  the  invention  of  propositions,  a  skill  that  can- 
not be  transmitted  by  rules,  but  requires  imagination  and  practice.  How- 
ever, Erasmus  points  out  some  general  guidelines:  the  student  should 
take  into  consideration  staseis,  categories  of  arguments,  appropriate  to 
each  type  of  speech.  The  "persuasive"  type  represented  in  De  Pueris 
draws  upon  what  is  "proper  and  laudable,  useful,  safe  and  easy,  necessary 
and  pleasant.'"*® 

Erasmus'  propositions  put  forth  in  De  Pueris  rest  on  the  following 
arguments: 

—  children  are  their  parents'  most  precious  possession  and  should  there- 
fore not  be  neglected; 

—  parents  have  an  obligation  (natural,  social  and  religious)  to  educate 
their  children; 

—  education  is  beneficial  to  the  child  because  it  leads  him  on  the  path 
of  honesty,  and  to  the  parent  because  their  child  will  be  a  credit  and 
a  source  of  comfort  to  them  in  their  old  age. 
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Possible  objections  are  eliminated: 

—  objection:  small  children  do  not  have  the  constitution  to  put  up  with 
the  rigours  of  studying; 

answer:  on  the  contrary,  since  knowledge  is  based  on  memory  and 
imitation  and  children  have  a  special  ability  for  both,  early  child- 
hood education  is  desirable; 

—  objection:  very  little  is  accomplished  in  the  early  years  of  training,  it 
is  therefore  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense; 

answer:  small  contributions  have  a  cumulative  effect  and  add  up  to  a 
great  goal; 

—  objection:  studies  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  child's  physical 
development; 

answer:  licentious  living  has  a  more  detrimental  effect  than  studies;  a 
good  teacher  will  counteract  any  negative  side-effects. 

This  last  point  is  developed  further:  the  ideal  teacher  is  well-informed, 
of  good  character  and  gentle  disposition,  skilful  and  imaginative  in  his 
approach  to  education. 

The  various  sources  of  argument  are  thus  well  represented  in  De 
Pueris.  The  topic  of  propriety  is  contained  in  the  reference  to  the 
parents'  obligation  toward  society  and  God;  comparison  with  material 
goods  and  reminders  that  children  are  their  parents'  security  and  comfort 
in  old  age  introduces  the  idea  that  education  is  useful  and  advantageous; 
mention  of  the  children's  receptiveness  and  good  memory  centres  on 
the  argument  of  facility  and  ease;  the  topic  of  pleasure  is  considered  in 
the  demand  that  the  teacher  be  congenial  and  present  his  material  in  an 
attractive  manner;  nature  supplies  the  topic  of  necessity. 

Method  Eleven  deals  with  proofs  by  example.  Erasmus  discusses  the 
various  forms  examples  can  take,  such  as  stories,  proverbs  or  well-known 
sayings,  parallels  or  similes.'*^  This  method  is  amply  represented  in  De 
Pueris.  Stories  range  from  expanded  quips  to  detailed  scenes.  An  episode 
illustrating  the  usefulness  of  education  provides  a  succinct  example: 

Aristippus  once  gave  a  witty  answer  to  a  wealthy  but  dull-witted  citizen 
who  had  asked  what  benefits  a  young  man  would  derive  from  education. 
'Well,  at  least  he  will  have  this  advantage  that  in  the  theatre  he  won't 
sit  down  as  one  lump  of  stone  on  another.'^® 

Here  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  circumstances  is  given.  The  story  focuses 
on  Aristippus'  words  and  the  audience  is  invited  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. In  another  section  Erasmus  presents  a  more  elaborate  example 
illustrating  the  effects  of  brutality  on  a  child's  development.  He  outlines 
the  victim's  background,  describes  in  detail  the  punishments  inflicted, 
vividly  pictures  the  tormentor  and  dwells  on  the  consequences  of  the 
treatment,  reiterating  the  point  of  the  example.^^ 
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Proverbs  and  maxims,  recommended  in  the  Copia  as  devices  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  a  proposition,  are  also  found  in  DePueris.  They  range 
from  popular  sayings  ("Seeing  is  better  than  hearing")  to  biblical  wisdom 
("Bad  talk  corrupts  good  manners")  and  classical  sententiae,  such  as 
Seneca's  "No  age  is  too  old  for  learning,"  or  Isocrates'  "We  learn  best 
when  we  have  a  desire  to  learn."  ^^ 

In  the  Copia  Erasmus  acknowledges  the  usefulness  of  similes,  meta- 
phors and  parallels  as  means  of  persuasion. ^^  Picturesque  language  is 
employed  to  good  effect  in  De  Pueris  where  Erasmus  likens  temptations 
to  entanglement  in  brambles,  the  natural,  uncivilized  human  being  to  a 
shapeless  lump,  or  the  educational  process  to  pouring  liquid  into  a 
vessel.^'*  More  significant,  however,  is  the  use  of  such  figures  in  proofs 
to  illustrate  a  point  made  or  to  argue  by  analogy. 

Modem  textbooks  may  distinguish  between  examples  and  parallels, 
but  Erasmus  glosses  over  the  difference: 

The  more  pedantic  may  wish  to  distinguish  the  illustrative  example 
from  the  parallel,  taking  the  example  as  something  definitely  done  by 
someone,  the  parallel  as  an  analogous  situation  to  be  found  in  events 
in  general.  .  .even  so,  the  methods  of  expanding  the  parallel  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  for  the  example. ^^ 

We  may  therefore  follow  Erasmus'  views  in  our  arrangement  by  treating 
examples  and  parallels  under  one  heading. 

In  the  Copia  Erasmus  uses  as  an  example  the  parallel  between  the 
dangers  of  navigation  and  the  perils  of  life.^^  A  similar  comparison  is 
drawn  in  De  Pueris.  Addressing  parents  who  neglect  to  prepare  their 
children  for  their  vocation,  he  says,  "You  set  him  on  a  chariot  but  fail 
to  teach  him  the  art  of  driving."  Similarly,  he  fortifies  the  statement 
"the  greater  your  wealth  the  more  you  need  the  guidance  of  philosophy" 
with  a  concrete  image,  using  the  parallel  "the  larger  a  ship  and  the  bulkier 
its  cargo,  the  more  it  needs  a  skilful  steersman." ^"^  In  these  cases  simple 
analogies  are  drawn  between  a  career  and  chariot-driving  in  one  instance, 
between  possessions  and  cargo  in  the  other.  The  analogy  then  becomes 
part  of  the  argument:  just  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  let  an  unskilled  man 
drive  a  chariot  or  pilot  a  ship,  so  an  uneducated  person  is  unfit  to  manage 
his  life.  Such  comparisons  can  be  expanded  to  link  several  analogies 
with  one  conclusion. 

The  simple  statement  "it  is  absurd  to  lavish  care  on  one's  material 
possessions  but  to  neglect  one's  education"  is  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  a  sequence  of  parallels  in  which  the  man  who  pays  more  attention  to 
money-making  than  to  education  is  likened  to  one  who  cares  more  for 
his  shoes  than  for  his  feet  or  is  more  concerned  about  his  appearance 
than  about  his  health.^®  Similarly,  the  statement  "man  will  turn  out  an 
unproductive  brute  unless  he  is  educated  from  the  beginning"  is  expanded 
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and  at  the  same  time  fortified  by  a  string  of  parallels:  trees  need  grafting 
to  produce  superior  fruit;  dogs  need  to  be  trained  for  the  hunt,  horses 
for  the  saddle,  oxen  for  the  plough  —  man  must  be  trained  for  rational 
living.^^ 

In  using  comparisons,  variety  is  important.  The  speaker  should  apply 
as  many  different  illustrations  as  possible  at  each  point.  Erasmus  recom- 
mends drawing  from  different  sources,  listing  as  possible  suppliers  of 
examples  and  parallels  historians,  philosophers,  poets  and  theologians. 
Another  way  of  achieving  variety  is  to  refer  to  different  nations  or  to 
take  examples  from  several  periods  in  history  ordifferent  walks  of  life. ^° 
This  recommendation  is  well  heeded  in  De  Pueris.  Several  of  the  illus- 
trative examples  are  taken  from  Greek  and  Roman  history  using  as 
models  Alexander  the  Great,  Aemilius  Paulus,  Pliny,  the  Gracchi  and 
Cato.^^  More  frequently  the  heroes  of  anecdotes  and  sources  of  quota- 
tions are  philosophers  and  orators,  among  them  Demosthenes,  Isocrates 
and  Quintilian,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Diogenes.^^  St.  Paul  and  Augustine 
represent  the  Christian  tradition;  among  the  poets  Virgil  and  Hesiod  are 
quoted  more  than  once.^^  Further  variety  is  introduced  by  drawing  not 
only  on  Greek  and  Roman  tradition,  but  also  by  referring  to  other  nations. 
For  instance,  Erasmus  lists  among  the  model  famihes  who  surround 
their  children  with  an  atmosphere  of  learning,  the  Dutch  Canter  family, 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  family  of  his  friend  Thomas 
More.^"*  He  also  draws  examples  from  various  professions,  that  of  the 
farmer,  sailor,  soldier  or  athlete. ^^ 

Even  though  most  examples  are  classical  and  taken  from  ancient 
sources,  contemporary  history  and  events  are  by  no  means  neglected 
and  are  given  weight  by  being  represented  as  first-hand  information  and 
eye-witness  reports.  Thus  we  find  among  his  examples  references  to  con- 
temporary initiation  rites,  teaching  methods  and  school  experiences.^^ 
In  this  manner  Erasmus  encompasses  all  possibilities  and  appeals  to  a 
broad  audience,  true  to  his  recommendation  to  include  examples  from 
a  wide  spectrum  of  illustrations,  "ancient,  splendid,  national  and 
domestic."  ^"^ 

Throughout  Erasmus'  catalogue  of  methods  in  the  Copia  are  sprinkled 
practical  hints  and  professional  tricks  —  special  effects  that  will  make 
the  orator's  speech  more  convincing  and  effective.  He  suggests  using 
examples  that  "will  make  the  hearer  feel  superior,"  which  is  to  be  done  by 
introducing  accounts  about  "women,  children,  slaves  and  barbarians."^® 
Another  such  trick  is  to  inflate  an  example's  source  so  as  to  make  it  the 
pronouncement  of  a  great  sage,  an  expert  in  the  field  or  a  proven  coun- 
sellor.^^ We  have  already  seen  both  of  these  strategems  applied  in  De 
Pueris  with  heathens  serving  as  modern  objects  of  condescension.  We 
have  also  seen  the  judicious  use  of  epithets  lending  a  statement  weight 
and  authority  or  a  proposition  higher  credibility. ^° 
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The  importance  of  quantity  in  presenting  arguments,  propositions 
and  illustrations  has  also  been  pointed  out.  Coacervation  of  related 
expressions  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Method  Nine  as  a  means  of 
adding  force  to  a  presentation.  In  addition,  Erasmus  recommends  em- 
ploying hypothesis.^^  This  mode  of  supplementing  real  arguments  is 
also  used  in  De  Pueris.  After  all  the  propositions  for  early  and  proper 
training  have  been  presented,  a  hypothesis  is  added: 

Imagine  the  progress  we  would  have  made  towards  acquiring  knowledge 
if  instead  of  all  that  worthless  trash.  .  .  we  had  absorbed  straightway  the 
material  I  have  just  recommended.''^ 

Other  tricks  of  the  trade  mentioned  in  De  Copia  and  followed  up  in 
De  Pueris  are  methods  to  make  a  proposition  more  palatable.  These 
include  prefatory  explanations  to  prepare  for  difficulties,  or  proceeding 
from  a  startling  to  a  more  reasonable  proposition.^^  In  De  Pueris  Erasmus 
first  demands  from  the  parent  that  he  assume  the  role  of  the  teacher 
himself  if  necessary.  Then,  anticipating  objections  that  this  is  too  burden- 
some a  task,  he  goes  on  to  the  more  common  notion  of  selecting  a 
suitable  teacher.^"*  In  another  section,  he  paints  a  picture  of  the  ideal 
teacher,  then  mollifies  protesters  by  declaring  himself  ready  for  com- 
promises: "I  must  confess  that  it  is  much  easier  to  specify  the  qualities 
of  the  ideal  schoolmaster  than  to  find  one.  .  .  .""^^ 

Hints  to  the  would-be  experts  include  rules  on  how  to  retain  or  re- 
kindle the  hearers'  interest  or  how  to  make  them  more  receptive  to  the 
ideas  proposed.  These  recommendations  include  the  use  of  asseverations 
to  support  proofs  and  propositions."^^  This  device  is  particularly  frequent 
in  De  Pueris,  Exclamations  designed  to  sway  hearers,  forestall  doubts 
and  curtail  further  opposition  include  phrases  such  as,  "Is  there  anything 
more  precious  than.  .  .?"  "Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  if.  .  .?"  "I  hardly 
need  to  add"  and  "It  is  beyond  argument  that.  .  .  ."'^'^ 

Finally  there  is  Erasmus'  advice  for  clinching  an  argument:  end  it 
with  epiphonema,  a  pungent  remark  or  summary  comment.  Examples 
in  the  Copia  are  taken  from  Virgil  ("Such  toil  it  was  to  found  the  Roman 
race!")  and  Martial  ("Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  are?  A  jack  of  all 
trades!").''^  These  expressions  are  paralleled  by  Erasmian  phrases  in 
De  Pueris:  "Such  is  the  mentality  of  most  teachers!"  or  "[Such  a  father 
is]  neither  a  man  himself  nor  a  son  of  man!""^^  Remarks  of  this  sort 
round  off  a  paragraph  and  form  an  emphatic  conclusion. 

To  examine  an  oration's  rhetorical  devices  is  like  watching  a  play 
from  the  wings:  it  takes  away  the  illusion  of  grandeur  and  lessens  the 
special  effects.  Our  examination  can  be  justified,  however,  by  the  nature 
of  De  Pueris,  which  is  labelled  by  Erasmus  himself  as  an  epideixis,  "an 
example  of  a  theme  first  handled  concisely  and  then  expanded  and 
broadly  treated." ^^  As  the  author  of  De  Pw em,  Erasmus  assumes  the 
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rhetorician's  role  for  the  sake  of  his  student  audience;  therefore  we  find 
his  speech  not  just  adequately  but  copiously  illustrated,  his  examples 
not  merely  pleasing  in  variety  but  covering  the  whole  range  of  sources, 
his  style  not  only  rich  but  occasionally  cloying  -  we  find  in  De  Pueris 
the  rules  of  rhetoric  writ  large  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner. 

The  wealth  of  material  exemplifying  the  methods  recommended  in 
De  Copia  makes  De  Pueris  a  fine  example  of  rhetorical  craftsmanship 
and  indeed  a  suitable  model  to  be  set  before  the  eyes  of  a  young  prince 
aspiring  to  letters  or  any  other  young  man  with  rhetorical  ambitions. 
The  speech  is  a  most  useful  example  for  readers  of  De  Copia,  which  is 
itself  amply  supplied  with  illustrative  material,  but  contains  many  rules 
that  can  only  be  fully  explicated  in  context  or  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  De  Pueris  gained  instant  popularity  with 
Erasmus'  contemporaries.  Its  success  is  no  doubt  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  Erasmus  combined  a  useful  exercise  with  a  hterary  composition, 
rhetorical  form  with  moral  content. 
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Notes 

References  to  Copia  follow  the  Leiden  edition  (LB),  vol.  I,  column  and  section;  references  to 
De  Pueris  follow  the  text  in  Opera  Omnia  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami  (ASD),  Amsterdam  1969  -, 
page  and  line  number. 

1  De  Pueris  (Basel  1529)  was  originally  composed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Copia  (Paris  1512), 
to  serve  as  a  sample  speech  illustrating  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  manual  (cf.  LBI 
HOD,  Allen  Ep.  2189:5 Iff.)  but  Erasmus  also  used  the  speech  as  a  forum  to  express  his 
views  on  childhood  education.  Cf.  Margolin's  assessment  in  his  preface  to  De  Pueris  (ASD 
1-2,  p.9):  "C'est  une  texte  littéraire,  ce  n'est  pas  un  catalogue  de  schemes  et  de  tropes." 

2  Most  recently  by  M.L.  Clarke,  "The  Educational  Writings  of  Erasmus,"  Erasmus  in  English 
8  (1976),  23-31.  See  also  W.W.  Woodward,  Desiderius  Erasmus  concerning  the  Aims  and 
Method  of  Education  (Cambridge  1907),  which  contains  a  partial  translation  of  De  Pueris. 
The  quotations  in  this  article,  however,  are  based  on  the  translation  of  B.C.  Verstraete  to  be 
published  shortly  in  The  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus  (Toronto  1974-),  referred  to  as  CWE. 

3  J.-C.  Margolin,  Erasme,  Declamatio  de  pueris  statim  ac  liberaliter  instituendis  (Geneva  1966), 
pp.  599-612. 

4  The  Ciceronianus  was  published  in  February,  1528  (Allen  Ep.  1948);/)g/^em  in  September, 
1529  (Allen  Ep.  2189).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  its  genesis  goes  back  to  1508 
when  Erasmus  composed  its  first  draft.  The  manuscript  was  subsequently  lost  or  returned 
incomplete  by  the  man  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted  (see  Allen,  Epp.  244,  2189). 

5  Cf.  Copw  LB  II  lOD: 

I  did  have  an  example  of  a  theme  first  handled  concisely  and  then  expanded  and 
broadly  treated,  but  I  have  not  put  it  in  lest  the  addition  should  prove  too  heavy  a 
burden.  The  material  may  be  found  in  the  book  dedicated  to  the  illustrious  young 
prince,  William,  duke  ofCleves,  and  called  De  pueris  statim  ac  liberaliter  instituendis. 

6  LB  I  75A-100B.  The  quotations  from  De  Copia  are  based  on  the  translation  by  B.I.  Knott 
in  CWE  24. 

7  75A:  "si  quod  summatim  ac  generatim  dici  poterat,  id  latius  explicetur  atque  in  partes 
diducatur." 
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8  75B<:. 

9  36:5-7. 

10  34:14ff. 

11  47:3-5. 

12  76B:  *Vel  ordine  scito,  vel  apta  distributione." 

13  76C-D. 

14  40:32-41:2. 

15  39:9f. 

16  50:3f. 

17  77E:  ". .  .quoties  seu  coloribus  expressam  in  tabula  spectandam  proponemus  ut  nos  depin- 
xisse,  non  narrasse,  lector  spectasse,  non  legisse  videtur." 

18  78 A  (Quintilian,//isr.  Or.  8.3.67ff.). 

19  54:24-6. 

20  80Bff.,  as  for  instance  in  Theophrastus'  Characters  or  Philostratus'  Images. 

21  59:23-5;  compare  Philostratus  the  Younger,  Images  2  where  the  executioner  is  depicted 
with  glaring  eyes,  wild  hair,  red  skin  and  overhanging  eyebrows. 

22  8  ID:  "quoties  unicuique  sermonem  accomodamus  aetati,  generi,  patriae,  vitae,  institute, 
animo,  moribusque  congruentem." 

23  44:24-45:1. 

24  56:12f. 

25  81  D-F:  prosopopoiia  and  prosopographia. 

26  40:12f. 

27  63:8ff. 

28  82F,  so-called  chreiai  treated,  for  instance,  by  Theon,  Aphthonius  and  Libanius. 

29  37:9ff.  Most  of  the  information  comes  from  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  8.  27.  41. 

30  82  E:  "aut  vituperandi,  aut  omandi,  aut  delectandi  aut  praeparandi." 

31  83C,  50:21;  830,28:12-13. 

32  83D,68:21f. 

33  83B,  69:23, 62:20f. 

34  83F. 

35  83F:  "quoties  gradibus  aliquot  pervenitur  non  modo  ad  summum  sed  interim  quoddammodo 
supra  summum";  84B:  "comparatio  a  minoribus  incrementum  petit";  84E:  "amplificamus 
et  congerie  verborum  ac  sententiarum  idem  signifîcantium." 

36  84A. 

37  35:9ff. 

38  84C-D  (Cicero,  Verr.  1.3). 

39  From  manimate  to  animate:  65:24ff.,  75:16f.;  from  body  to  soul:  27:19f.,  35:7ff.,  65:15f., 
for  arguments  from  animals  to  human  beings,  possessions  to  child  and  heathens  to  Christians, 
see  below,  notes  40-3. 

40  27:21ff.,  compare  29:14ff,  38:10ff. 

41  30:  Iff.,  compare  26:14ff. 

42  34:25ff. 

43  60:34-  61:l,62:7f. 

44  84F  (Cicero,  Verr.  5.118). 

45  53:llf. 

46  34:28  -  35:2. 

47  54:4-6. 

48  88C. 
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49  89A:  "complectitur  et  fabulam  etapologum,proverbium,iudicia,parabolamseucollationem, 
imaginem  et  analogiam."  Erasmus  does  not  always  make  a  rigorous  distinction  between 
"example"  and  "parallel"  (see  above  p.  135)  and  is  casual  about  the  difference  between 
"metaphor"  and  "simile"  (cf.  95C,  18  F)  since  they  can  all  be  used  for  the  same  rhetorical 
purpose  and  presented  in  similar  form. 

50  31:26f. 

51  59:12  -60:28. 

52  44:1  (Adag.  1.2.19);  37:3  (St.  Paul  in  I  Cor.  15:33);  47:30  (Seneca  Ep.  76.3);  54:2f. 
(lsocTa.tes,  Ad  Dem.  18). 

53  95C-E,  where  Erasmus  points  out  that  an  image  contributes  more  to  vividness,  emphasis  and 
pleasure  than  to  proof. 

54  25:16,33:6,36:21. 

55  94B-C: 

lam  vero  si  quis  superstitiosius  parabolam  ab  exemplo  separet,  ut  exemplum  sit 
certae  rei  gestae,  parabola  similitudo  sumpta  ab  his  quae  fiunt.  .  .tamen  eadem  est 
dialatandae  parabolae  ratio,  quam  in  exemplo  demonstravimus. 
56  94  E. 

57  30:18,31:2. 

58  26:21f. 

59  29:1-9,  compare  38:19-23: 

A  dog  is  born  to  hunt,  a  bird  to  fly,  a  horse  to  race,  and  an  ox  to  plough:  so  every 
human  being  is  born  to  pursue  wisdom  and  to  live  an  upright  life. 

60  89C-E. 

61  40:7  (Alexander),  44:5,  7  (Aemilius  Paulus,  Pliny),  49:3  (Gracchi),  50:13  (Cato). 

62  28:17  (Demosthenes),  54:2  (Isocrates),  74:8  (Quintilian),  47:16  (Plato),  45:8  (Aristotle), 
31:28  (Diogenes).  See  also  Mandolin's  Index  Fontium,  op.cit.  621-2. 

63  34:1  (St.  Paul),  32:17  (St.  Augustine),  33:9f.,  45:11-3,  46:11-21,  62:20  (Virgil),  48:12, 
72:34,  74: 19f.(Hesiod). 

64  52:24. 

65  47:25  (farmer),  40:3  (sailor),  63:19f.  (soldier),  39:17  (athlete). 

66  44:14ff.  (corporal  punishment),  61: Iff,  20ff.  ("hazing,"  "evening  walks"),  70:23ff.  (teach- 
ing methods). 

67  89E. 

68  Ibidem. 

69  89E  -  90 A:  "augentur  commendatione." 

70  See  above,  pp.  130-31. 

71  84B. 

72  69:20-2. 

73  107  D. 

74  51:32ff. 

75  63:15ff. 

76  108B. 

77  26:13,27:19,29:29,32:14. 

78  97D  (Virgil,y4e«.  1.33,  Martial  2.7). 

79  63:14,  32:13. 

80  See  above,  note  5. 


Machiavelli's  Biblical  Accuracy 
A  Note  of  Rectification 


SEBASTIAN  DE  GRAZIA 


When  an  author  is  one  whose  work  is  great  and  controversial,  and  the 
critic  one  whose  stature  lends  weight  to  his  remarks,  a  note  of  correction 
where  called  for  is  in  order. 

In  chapter  26  of  the  Prince  Machiavelli  writes, 

the  sea  has  opened;  a  cloud  has  guided  your  path;  the  rock  has  poured 
forth  water;  here  it  has  rained  manna.^ 

Leo  Strauss,  in  Thoughts  on  Machiavelli,  does  not  question  Machiavelli's 
rendering  of  the  above  events  into  Italian;  he  notes  that  Machiavelli's 
"sequence  differs  from  the  sequence  of  the  Mosaic  miracles."^  To  be 
able  to  say  this  means  that  the  "sequence  of  the  Mosaic  miracles"  must 
stand  revealed  somewhere,  and  the  obvious  place  is  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus.  There  one  finds  the  order  to  be  sea,  cloud,  manna  and  rock 
(Exodus  14.16,  21,  22;  14.21;  16.4;  17.6),  and  so,  in  fact,  Machiavelli's 
sequence  is  different:  rock  and  manna  are  inverted.  MachiaveUi  does  not 
say,  however,  that  these  words  of  his  comprise  a  translation  or  citation 
of  Exodus.  He  was  familiar  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible  as  well,  and 
may  have  taken  the  order  of  events  from  one  of  its  stylized  recitals. 
For  example.  Psalm  78  (77  in  the  Vulgate),  verses  13-24,  uses  similar 
expressions  and  reports  the  sequence  in  Machiavelli's  order:  sea,  cloud, 
rock,  and  manna.  Machiavelli  was  acquainted  with  the  Psalms  and  was 
also  likely  to  have  heard  this  text  in  the  liturgy.  It  may  be,  too,  that  he 
takes  the  sequence  from  a  sermon  or  other  oral  version.  We  know  he  heard 
Savonarola  discourse  on  Exodus;^  perhaps  the  Friar  had  one  day  departed 
from  the  written  sequence  as  preachers  are  notoriously  apt  to  do. 

The  point  is  small.  Machiavelli  is  using  the  passage  —  even  if  he  had 
direct  recourse  to  the  Bible  -  to  set  a  mood  for  the  times.  Strauss  does 
not  say  that  the  discrepancy  has  a  purpose.  Elsewhere  he  notes  that 
there  was  only  one  reference  to  the  Bible  in  the  Prince,  earlier  in 
Chapter  13."*  No  doubt  he  meant  a  direct  reference  by  name,  and  then 
not  a  reference  to  the  Bible  but  to  the  Old  Testament  specifically. 


k 
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Strauss  writes  also  that  "Machiavelli  says  there  [in  the  last  chapter] 
that  God  was  a  friend  of  Moses,  Cyrus  and  Theseus.  The  description  is 
applied  to  Moses  with  greater  propriety  than  to  Cyrus  and  Theseus."^ 
Strictly  speaking,  Machiavelli  writes,  "nor  was  God  more  a  friend  to 
them  than  to  you,"^  meaning  by  "you"  whomever  he  was  exhorting  in 
Chapter  26.  As  to  the  greater  propriety  of  applying  the  phrase  to  Moses, 
Strauss'  second  sentence  above  does  not  make  clear  whether  it  is  him- 
self or  Machiavelli  who  is  making  the  judgment  of  propriety.  If  it  is 
himself,  Strauss  does  not  explain  the  propriety  or  even  cite  the  relevant 
phrase.  If  it  is  Machiavelli,  Strauss'  remark  can  be  regarded  as  comment 
rather  than  criticism,  since  Machiavelli  must  certainly  have  put  Moses 
first  for  his  status  in  Exodus  (33.11)  as  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord 
spoke  face  to  face  as  one  sp&aking  ad  amicum  suum.  Whether  Machiavelli 
placed  Cyrus  second  and  Tlieseus  third  because  the  Bible  commends  the 
former  pagan  without  mentioning  the  latter  seems  plausible  but  highly 
speculative  and  need  not  concern  us  here. 

A  more  direct  charge  by  Strauss  involves  the  same  sequence  of  biblical 
events  mentioned  earlier.  "Machiavelli  calls  the  God-wrought  contem- 
porary events  which  resemble  certain  Biblical  miracles  not  'miracles'  but 
'extraordinary'  events  'without  example':  he  thus  denies  the  reality  of 
those  Biblical  miracles  and  therewith,  for  an  obvious  reason,  the  reality 
of  all  Biblical  miracles.""^  Precisely  speaking,  Machiavelli  does  not  use 
the  term  "extraordinary"  or  "extraordinary  events";  he  uses  estra- 
ordinarii,  to  wit,  "extraordinaries,"  a  word  rare  in  English  but  not 
obsolete,  especially  in  the  plural.  Nor  does  he  leave  this  noun  unqualified, 
as  he  writes  of  "estraordinarii. .  .condotti  da  Dio."  This  is  language  that 
supports  and  complements  the  Bible,  conveying  rather  than  denying  the 
idea  that  God  orchestrates  the  several  events  described  in  these  verses. 

Exodus,  moreover,  does  not  call  these  events  "Mosaic  miracles,"  as 
does  Strauss,  or  even  plain  "miracles."  Actually,  the  Latin  miraculum 
in  this  meaning  is  alien  to  the  entire  Vulgate,  the  only  Old  Testament 
available  to  Machiavelli.  The  equivalent  for  this  "miracle"  in  the  King 
James  translation  is  typically  signum  or  prodigium.  None  of  these  terms, 
however,  appear  in  the  relevant  passages  from  Exodus.  In  another  book, 
the  Lord  does  refer  to  these  events  as  signa,  saying,  "my  miracles  which 
I  did  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness"  -  but  this  is  Numbers^  not 
Exodus.  In  Exodus  34: 10,  the  King  James  Version  refers  to  miracles  in 
the  following  way:  "Before  all  thy  people  I  will  do  marvels  [signa],  such 
as  have  not  been  done  in  all  the  earth,  nor  in  any  nation."^  The  phraseo- 
logy bears  out  Machiavelli's  "without  example"  and  —  no  mean  feat  — 
makes  his  language  at  once  imaginative  and  circumspect.  ^° 

Other  criticism  by  Strauss  (and  there  is  much)  of  Machiavelli's  religious 
statements  turns  on  questions  such  as  God's  relation  to  fortune  or 
Machiavelli's  intention  in  relation  to  his  rhetoric,  rather  than  on  his 
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accuracy.  The  last  criticism  from  Thoughts  on  Machiavelli  to  be  examined 
-  itself  a  sort  of  rhetoric  -  involves  Strauss'  strictures  on  a  word  that 
appears  in  the  one  mention  of  the  Bible  by  name  in  the  Discourses  (iii, 
30).  Machiavelli,  wrote  Strauss,  had  read  the  Bible  "judiciously"  (p.  163) 
and  "expects  the  readers  who  have  been  trained  by  him,  to  read  the 
Bible  'judiciously'"  (p.  183).  Strauss  did  not  define  the  Italian  word 
nor  give  the  original  passage,  leaving  the  reader  to  conclude  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  or  indeed  of  any  reference  to  the 
Bible,  was  suspect. 

In  the  statement  where  the  word  occurs  Machiavelli  is  talking  about 
Moses  whom  he  greatly  admires  as  a  lawmaker  and  saviour  of  his  people. 
He  knows  that  others  admire  him  too,  but  do  not  generally  associate 
the  prophet  with  mass  violence  and  family  extermination.  To  illustrate 
that  even  great  men  of  religion  may  in  the  course  of  their  mission  have 
to  resort  to  violence,  MachiaveUi  writes,  "And  whoever  reads  the  Bible 
sensibly,  will  see  that  Moses  was  forced.  .  .to  kill  numberless  men."^^ 
Exodus  32:27-29  and  Numbers  31:13-18,  35  attest  to  the  accuracy  of 
Machiavelli's  biblical  reference.  The  word  that  Machiavelli  here  uses  for 
"sensibly"  is  sensatamente,  which  comes  from  the  late  Latin  sensatus, 
meaning  provided  with  sense,  intellect  or  understanding.  Machiavelli  uses 
the  word  once  in  this  context.  Strauss  in  various  biblical  contexts 
throughout  his  book  repeats  the  reference  to  "judicious"  reading  of  the 
Bible,  keeping  the  term  set  off  always  by  ironic  quotes. ^^  Yet  anyone 
can  still  read  and  see  that  in  Exodus  those  3,000  brothers,  friends  and 
neighbours  were  killed  on  orders  of  Moses.  An  earlier  use  oï  sensatamente 
in  the  Discourses  seems  to  have  escaped  Strauss.  ^^  There  (in  i.23) 
Machiavelli  employs  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  above.  Opening  a 
new  paragraph  in  the  chapter  he  continues  a  discussion  of  the  military 
defense  of  mountain  passes:  "And  whoever  reads  sensibly  all  the 
[pertinent]  histories,  will  find  very  few  capable  captains  to  have  tried 
to  hold  similar  passes."  ^^  Comparing  this  with  the  later  passage  {Dis- 
courses iii.30)  one  notes  that  the  form  of  the  subject  clause  is  identical 
and  the  words  themselves  almost  identical.  ^^  Clearly  this  is  the  same 
common  usage  of  the  term,  employed  this  time  in  connection  with 
events  reported  by  Livy  and  other  historians.  By  beginning  the  phrase 
with  the  pronounced  "E  chi.  .  ."  and  by  word  for  word  repetition, 
Machiavelli  confirms  he  means  the  intelligent  reading  of  valued  sources. 

We  may  turn,  finally,  to  the  only  express  reference  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Prince.  To  illustrate  that  you  should  put  trust  in  your  own 
weapons  since  the  weapons  of  others  slip  off  your  back,  weigh  you 
down  or  bind  you,  Machiavelli  writes, 

I  want  also  to  bring  back  to  memory  a  figure  of  the  Old  Testament 
suited  to  this  point.  When  David  volunteered  to  Saul  to  go  and  combat 
Goliath,  the  Philistine  challenger,  Saul,  to  give  him  spirit  armed  him  with 
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his  arms,  which  David  as  soon  as  he  had  them  on  threw  them  off,  saying 
that  with  them  he  could  not  demonstrate  his  own  value  and  anyway  he 
wanted  to  encounter  the  enemy  with  his  sling  and  with  his  knife. ^^ 

Strauss  notices  this  passage,  of  course,  asserting  that  "Machiavelli  com- 
pletely disregards  what  the  Bible  says  in  the  context  about  Divine  assis- 
tance to  David."  ^'^  Surely  Machiavelli  would  be  glad  to  strengthen  his 
thesis  by  pushing  agency  back  to  the  ultimate  cause  in  a  proposition 
such  as:  Trust  in  your  own  arms  and  you  trust  in  Me.  But  here  he 
modestly  tries  to  establish  only  the  first  half  of  the  proposition.  Any- 
way, Strauss  does  not  question,  as  he  might,  Machiavelli's  accuracy  in 
reporting  David's  arms.^^ 

In  sum,  these  criticisms  by  Strauss  do  nothing  to  detract  from 
Machiavelli's  accuracy. ^^  Scholars  of  all  kinds  may  make  errors  or  get 
carried  away  by  their  arguments.  Machiavelli  is  no  exception,  nor  are 
his  critics. 

Rutgers  University 


Notes 

1  el  mare  si  è  aperto;  una  nube  vi  ha  scdrto  el  cammino;  la  pietra  ha  versato  acqua;  qui  è 
piovuto  la  manna.  Quotations  from  The  Prince  and  Discourses  are  taken  throughout  from 
the  edition  by  Sergio  Bertelli,  Machiavelli:  Il  Principe  e  Discorsi  sopra  la  prima  deca  di  Tito 
Livio  (Milan:  FeltrineUi,  1960),  unless  otherwise  noted. 

2  (Glencoe,  111.:  Free  Press,  1958),  p.  309,  n.  41. 

3  Letter  to  Ricciardo  Becchi,  9  March  1498. 

4  Thoughts,  p.  329,  n.  10. 

5  Thoughts,  pp.  71-2. 

6  né  fii  a  loro  Dio  piii  amico  chea  vol 

7  Thoughts,  p.  73.  Also  see  pp.  145, 199.  204,  309,  n.  41,  322,  n.  143,  332,  n.  55. 

8  Numbers  14:22.  Vulgate:  signa  quae  feci  in  Aegypto  et  in  solitudine. 

9  Note  that  even  here  the  King  James  did  not  use  "miracles."  In  the  Vulgate:  signa  faciam 
quae  numquam  visa  sunt  super  terram,  nee  in  ullis  gentibus. 

10  Prince  26:  extraordinarii  sanza  exemplo,  condotti  da  Dio.  Among  the  expressions  chosen  by 
translators  to  put  this  phrase  into  modern  idiomatic  Enghsh  are  the  following:  "miraculous 
and  unprecedented  things  wrought  by  God"  (J .3.  Atkinson,  1976),  "extraordinary  things 
without  example  conducted  by  God"  (L.P.S.  de  Alvarez,  1980),  "extraordinary, unexampled 
leadings  from  God"  (R.M.  Adams,  1977),  "unparalleled  signs  from  God"  (T.G.Bergin,  1947), 
"unheard  of  wonders. .  .performed  by  God"  (G.  Bull,  1961),  "unexplained  wonders. .  .per- 
formed by  God"  (L.  Ricci,  1921),  "extraordinary  and  unexampled  means  prepared  by  God" 
(A.  Gilbert,  1958). 

11  Discourses  (iii.30).  E  chi  legge  la  Bibbia  sensatamente  vedrà  Moisè  essere  stato  forzato,  a 
volere  che  le  sue  leggi  e  che  li  suoi  ordini  andassero  innanzi,  ad  ammazzare  inflniti  uomini, 
i  quali  non  mossi  da  altro  che  dalla  invidia  si  opponevano  a'  disegni  suoi.  A  comma  after 
sensatamente  is  carried  by  the  G.  Mazzoni  and  M.  Casella  edition  of  the  Discourses:  Tutte 
le  opère  storiche  e  letterarie  diNiccold  Machiavelli  (Firenze:  G.  Barbera,  1929),  p.  92. 
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12  Thoughts:  "reading  the  Bible  judiciously"  (p.  51),  "'read  the  Bible  judiciously'"  (p.  51  also), 
"read  the  Bible  'judiciously'"  (p.  163),  "to  read  the  Bible  'judiciously'"  (p.  183),  "infinitely 
more  of  such  'judicious  readings'"  (p.  305). 

13  In  L.J.  Walker's  magisterial  two  volume  edition  of  The  Discourses  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli, 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1950)  the  repetition  of  the  term  is  hidden  by  a  different 
translation  in  each  case:  "with  appreciation"  in  i.23  (I,  269)  and  "with  discernment"  in 
ui.30  (I,  547). 

14  E  chi  leggerà  sensatamente  tutte  le  istorie,  troverrà  pochissimi  virtuosi  capitani  avere  tentato 
di  tenere  simili  passi, .... 

15  All  told,  other  differences  in  the  two  clauses  indicate  that  the  earlier  historical  passage  is 
slightly  more  emphatic.  Using  the  future  tense  of  leggere  makes  it  a  little  more  suggestive 
that  not  everybody  does  read  Livy  or  other  historians;  placing  the  adverb  before  the  noun 
mildly  increases  the  force  of  the  adverb;  while  starting  the  paragraph  with  the  clause  (if  one 
is  to  trust  the  paragraphing  of  the  Mazzini  edition)  lends  it  the  slight  stress  of  position.  These 
and  other  subtle  considerations  can  easily  be  made  but  they  seem  too  uncertain  to  warrant 
conclusions. 

16  Voglio  ancora  ridurre  a  memoria  una  figura  del  Testamento  Vecchio  fatta  a  questo proposito. 
Offerendosi  David  a  Saul  di  andare  a  combattere  con  Golia,  provocatore  filisteo,  Saul,  per 
darli  animo,  I'armo  dell'arme  sua:  le  quali,  come  David  ebbe  indosso,  recuse,  dicendo  con 
quelle  non  sipotere  bene  valere  di  se  stesso,  e  perd  voleva  trovare  el  nimico  con  la  suafromba 
e  con  il  suo  coltello. 

17  Strauss,  Thoughts,  pp.  329-30,  n.  10. 

18  On  the  question  of  David's  knife,  see  L.  Arthur  Burd,  éd.,  Niccolo  Machiavelli:  11  Principe 
(London:  Clarendon  Press,  1891),  p.  275,  n.9. 

19  See  Walker's  high  praise  for  Machiavelli's  Siccumcy,  Discourses,  II,  pp.  311-12. 


"L'Histoire  tragique  au  service  du  Prince" 
Un  sens  politique  de  la  Trilogie 
de  Des  Masures?* 


M.  VERNET 

L'oubli  même  ne  sauve  pas  les  textes  du  commentaire.  Ignorée  de  tous, 
jamais,  semble-t-il,  réexaminée  depuis  Faguet  et  Lebègue,  la  "Trilogie"  ^ 
(ainsi  baptisée  par  Faguet)  ne  s'avance  que  déjà  nommée  et  entourée  de 
la  rumeur  des  commentaires  que  lui  ont  consacrés  ces  deux  pionniers, 
l'un  en  1883^  l'autre  en  1929.^  Et  si,  pour  instituer  un  autre  sens  de  ce 
théâtre,  il  faut  mettre  au  jour  le  défaut  des  présentations  précédentes, 
ce  ne  sera  que  pour  tirer  toutes  les  conséquences  que  nous  imposera 
l'abandon  du  savoir  canonique,  dont  l'ombre  campe  encore,  ici  et  là, 
dans  les  creux  et  les  recoins  de  l'analyse  de  la  dramaturgie  du  XVIème 
siècle. 

Qu'on  se  reporte  au  commentaire  subtilement  ironique  et  condescen- 
dant de  Faguet:  il  est  difficile  à  l'érudit  du  siècle  dernier  d'être  homme 
de  goût,  car  les  monuments  anciens  que  l'on  déterre  ne  peuvent  apparaître 
dans  le  champ  de  l'esthétique  classique  que  sous  les  espèces  du  naïf,  du 
primitif,  de  l'ébauche;  Faguet  et  Lebègue  s'émeuvent  des  premiers  pas 
de  la  dramaturgie  française  et  lui  pardonnent,  attendris,  assurant  d'une 
main  plus  ferme  cette  enfance  dont  ils  ont  déjà  lu  dans  Corneille  le 
prestigieux  avenir.  "Tu  Marcellus  eris.  ..." 

C'est  ainsi  qu'on  peut  lire: 

Nous  retrouvons  ensuite  la  jeune  Michol  s'entretenant  avec  elle-même 
de  sentiments  incertains  encore  et  qu'elle  a  peine  à  démêler.  On  sait  que 
ces  analyses  délicates  des  passions  naissantes  encore  et  confuses,  sont 
recueil  de  l'art  primitif,  le  triomphe  de  l'art  achevé.  Il  me  semble  que 
c'est  avec  un  assez  grand  succès  que  Desmazures  s'est  tiré  de  ce  pas.  Sa 
Michol  est  un  peu  enfant,  mais  elle  est  naturelle  et  vraie.  Une  ingénue 
naturelle,  au  théâtre,  et  dans  le  théâtre  du  XVIe  siècle.  C'est  chose  faite 
pour  attirer  l'attention.  En  l'écoutant,  je  ne  me  défends  qu'à  moitié  de 
songer  à  la  Psyché  de  Corneille.  .  .  .^ 

*  Communication  donnée  le  28  mai  1980  lors  d'une  séance  de  travail  de  la  Société  Canadienne 
d'Etudes  de  la  Renaissance  tenue  à  l'Université  de  Montréal. 

Les  dépouillements  des  Archives  de  Meurthe-et-Moselle  nécessaires  à  cet  article  ont  été  faites, 
grâce  à  une  subvention  du  Queen's  Advisory  Research  Committee,  par  M.  J.-P.  André. 
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Que  faire  en  un  commentaire  à  moins  que  l'on  ne  songe?  Voici  Lebègue: 

Il  pense  à  la  Psyché  de  Corneille;  ne  peut-on  pas  évoquer  aussi  Shakes- 
peare et  Musset?  (p.  359) 

Plus  éclectique  dans  ses  goûts,  Lebégue  n'en  est  pas  moins  dans  la 
même  ligne  critique  qui  approche  le  seizième  siècle  via  le  dix-septième; 
toute  sa  production  dramatique  est  en  ce  sens  pré-classique.  On  com- 
prendra que  cette  définition  même  va  apporter  et  recouvrir  un  bon 
nombre  de  présupposés  que  nous  avons  appris  avec  le  temps  à  dépister 
et  dont  nous  ne  pouvons  faire  grief  à  Faguet  et  Lebègue,  car  qui,  sans 
eux,  parlerait  de  Des  Masures? 

Reprenons  cependant:  il  semble  que  quelque  chose  pourtant  aurait 
dû  avertir  nos  critiques.  Devant  l'impossibilité  de  classer  ces  oeuvres  et 
l'embarras  de  ceux  qui  le  précèdent,  Lebègue  s'écrie, 

il  est  encore  plus  difficile  de  classer  et  d'étiqueter  les  trois  David  que  le 
Christus  Xylonicus  et  VAbraham  sacrifiant;  sont-ce  des  tragédies?  pensez 
à  leurs  actions  entrecroisées!  Sont-ce  des  mystères?  remarquez  leur  con- 
formité aux  règles  des  unités  d'action  et  de  temps,  et  leur  richesse  psy- 
chologique! L'oeuvre  est  inexplicable,  si  l'on  n'y  cherche  pas  la  trace 
des  événements  politiques  et  religieux  auxquels  l'auteur  a  été  mêlé, 
l'influence  de  l'humanisme  qu'il  avait  si  longtemps  pratiqué  et  qu'il  n'a 
jamais  complètement  abandonné,  et  celle  de  la  poétique  protestante  qui 
allait  inspirer  la  plupart  de  ses  derniers  ouvrages.^ 

—  croyant  ainsi,  en  bon  positiviste,  qu'il  suffira  d'ajouter  des  "faits" 
(les  événements  politiques  et  religieux,  les  influences  subies  par  Des 
Masures)  pour  que  l'explication  soit  complète.  Et  de  fait,  si  l'on  accepte 
tous  les  environs  conceptuels  de  cette  méthode,  on  ne  pourra  attribuer 
cette  impression  tenace  d'inachèvement  qui  refuse  d'abandonner  le 
critique  "Après  lecture,  la  Trilogie  laisse  le  souvenir  d'un  ouvrage  rempli 
de  longueurs,  médiocrement  écrit,  et  parsemé  de  fines  indications  psy- 
chologiques: Des  Masures  était  mieux  doué  pour  le  théâtre  de  moeurs 
que  pour  la  tragédie"^  qu'aux  imperfections  de  l'auteur  lui-même  ou 
aux  fatalités  du  développement  historique: 

Cette  tentative  hybride  méritait  un  sort  meilleur:  au  milieu  de  nos  froides 
tragédies  imitées  de  Sénèque  elle  apportait  un  peu  d'originalité  et  de 
naturel;  mais  en  France  le  classicisme  allait  triompher:  si  par  son  enseigne- 
ment et  ses  allusions  la  trilogie  s'accordait  avec  l'époque  des  guerres  de 
religion,  par  sa  forme  elle  eût  mieux  convenu  à  celle  de  Hardy.'' 

J'ajoute  immédiatement  qu'avec  toute  la  sympathie  que  je  peux  avoir 
pour  l'auteur  qui  me  permet  d'avoir  quelque  chose  à  dire  ici,  ma  conver- 
sion esthétique  n'est  pas  encore  faite:  je  trouve  la  lecture  (troisième  ou 
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quatrième)  de  la  trilogie  bien  longue!  Pas  encore  dis-je:  le  but  de  cette 
étude  est  d'en  placer  les  conditions  de  possibilité. 

Revenons  donc  à  notre  berger.^ 

Le  David  de  Des  Masures  tiendrait  ses  origines  dans  l'appartenance  de 
l'auteur  au  protestantisme  bien  sûr,  puisqu'une  longue  tradition  en  fait 
effectivement  Vexemplum  privilégié  par  les  protestants  de  l'élu  du 
Seigneur,  espoir  et  préfiguration  du  peuple  élu  que  sont  maintenant  les 
sectateurs  du  vrai  Dieu.  Mais,  comme  il  convient  à  un  théâtre  primitif, 
la  "psychologie,"  dont  Lebègue  fait  grand  cas,  vient  de  l'identification 
de  l'auteur  à  son  protagoniste,  et  les  personnages  secondaires  de  l'obser- 
vation des  personnes  qui  ont  été  mêlées  à  la  vie  de  l'auteur: 

Mais  il  est  une  oeuvre  qui  évoque  sous  un  déguisement  biblique  Taffaire 
de  Saint-Nicolas,  c'est  la  Trilogie.  Si  la  première  pièce  n'a  pour  but  que 
d'encourager  les  protestants  à  persévérer  dans  leur  lutte,  les  deux  suivantes 
contiennent  des  allusions  qui  ont  échappé  aux  critiques  modernes,  mais 
qui  étaient  claires  pour  les  Lorrains  contemporains  de  l'auteur:  en  parti- 
culier, le  personnage  de  Doëg,  ce  courtisan  traître  qui  joue  dans  David 
Triomphant  et  David  Fugitif  un  rôle  bien  plus  important  que  dans  la 
Bible,  a  été  composé  d'après  le  bailli  de  Nancy  et  d'autres  conseillers  du 
duc.^ 

C'est  ainsi  qu'à  l'aide  d'une  sorte  de  bon  sens  esthétiquQ  Des  Masures 
produit  des  personnages  "naturel[s]  et  vrai[s]"  (Faguet  à  propos  de 
Michol),^^  qui  sont  par  conséquent  "naturel[s]  et  touchant[s]"  six  lignes 
plus  loin. 

Par  l'intermédiaire  de  l'identification  auteur-personnage  appuyée  sur 
la  biographie,  on  peut  maintenant  atteindre  une  intention,  qui  s'avère 
morale  (édifiante)  donc  hors  du  champ  de  la  critique:  "Ainsi  donc,  dans 
les  trois  pièces,  tout  est  subordonné  à  une  intention  édifiante;  aussi, 
avant  de  procéder  à  une  étude  littéraire,  convient-il  de  voir  comment 
elle  a  été  réalisée."  ^^ 

Cette  morale  étant  tirée  des  Ecritures,  avec  la  rigueur  que  l'on  connaît 
aux  calvinistes,  il  en  faut  aussi  conclure  que  cette  édification  "a  un  but" 
aussi  religieux;  mais  nous  sommes  en  période  de  guerres  de  religion,  le 
but  est  donc  aussi  bien  politique: 

Choix  du  sujet,  peinture  de  certains  caractères,  réflexions  et  prêches 
remplissant  les  prologues  et  épilogues  et  disséminés  dans  les  pièces,  tels 
sont  les  moyens  par  lesquels  l'auteur  a  atteint  son  double  but:  répandre 
la  foi  calviniste  et  prévenir  contre  les  dangers  de  la  Cour.^^ 

Passons  sur  la  critique  de  l'intentionnalité:  nous  avons  changé  tout  cela. 

Remarquons  seulement  que  morale,  politique  et  religion  sont  les  scories 

de  l'analyse,  de  cet  épurement  du  donné  textuel  exactement  parallèle  à 
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Tépurement  de  la  dramaturgie  française  au  cours  du  dix-septième  siècle 
que  la  critique  classique  donne  à  lire  dans  son  histoire  littéraire.  Si  le 
théâtre  du  seizième  siècle  en  France  souffre  esthétiquement  de  ne  pas 
être  encore  celui  du  dix-septième,  il  faut  bien  comprendre  que  celui  du 
dix-septième  resplendit  de  tous  les  défauts  de  son  prédécesseur  qu'il  n'a 
pas:  une  absence  le  nimbe.  On  n'en  sortira  pas:  celui-ci  sera  toujours,  et 
en  même  temps,  trop  et  pas  assez. 

De  fait,  il  ne  sera  pas  surprenant  que  l'ensemble  de  l'analyse  se  laisse 
assez  bien  systématiser,  et  selon  une  grille  que  nous  reconnaîtrons  et 
que  nous  prendrons  dans  la  situation  suivante: 

Malgré  ses  longueurs  et  ses  maladresses,  David  triomphant  est  un  des 
drames  psychologiques  les  plus  curieux  du  XVIème  siècle.  En  effet,  Des 
Masures  a  tiré  du  texte  biblique  une  comédie  politique. .  .  Cet  art  de  filer 
la  scène,  de  motiver  les  actes  par  les  réactions  sentimentales  des  person- 
nages, de  mettre  au  premier  plan  le  drame  intérieur  de  David,  bref  cette 
prédominance  de  la  psychologie  dans  l'action  ne  provient  certainement 
pas  des  mystères!  On  peut  l'attribuer  à  l'expérience  qu'avait  l'auteur  des 
intrigues  de  Cour,  à  la  lecture  de  V Abraham  sacrifiant,  et  surtout  à  celle 
des  tragiques,  des  comiques  anciens,  et  aussi  de  Virgile. ^^ 

D'où  nous  pouvons  extraire: 

1 .  l'auteur  se  projette  dans  son  oeuvre. 

2.  la  psychologie  permet  l'accès  à  la  politique.  C'est  en  observant  la 
nature  humaine  —  aidé  par  les  Anciens  —  que  l'on  peut  expliquer  les 
actes,  entre  autres  l'acte  politique.  De  l'acte  aux  motifs,  et  retour, 
aucune  perte. 

3.  Cette  proposition  qui  est  valable  pour  expliquer  la  genèse  de  l'oeuvre 
l'est  aussi  pour  le  lecteur  critique  contemporain.  La  politique  est 
accessible  à  travers  la  motivation  de  l'auteur:  de  ce  qu'il  condamne  la 
politique,  on  peut  déduire  qu'il  cherche  à  valoriser  la  vie  selon  Dieu. 

4.  De  même,  entre  le  spectateur  ou  le  lecteur  d'alors  et  nous,  peu 
importent  les  différences:  le  sens  est  tout  aussi  accessible.  En  fait, 
il  ne  s'agit,  à  l'aide  de  faits,  que  de  retrouver  ce  sens. 

K^  Dans  ces  quatre  propositions,  rien  ne  parle  que  le  Sujet. 
W*  Or  s'agissant  de  tragédie,  et  de  tragédie  protestante,  plus  de  trente 
ans  après  le  traité  Du  Serf  Arbitre,  il  faut  montrer  quelque  prudence. 


On  peut  partir  de  l'idée  de  propagande.  Référence:  si  les  tragédies  des 
protestants  sont  si  ennuyeuses,  c'est  qu'elles  prêchent  etc.  .  .(voir  plus 
haut).  A  qui?  Au  public  bien  sûr.  La  réflexion  s'est  jusqu'à  maintenant 
arrêtée  ici,  alors  que  c'est  ici  que  commencent  les  problèmes.  Qui  ça, 
le  public? 
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Convenons  tout  de  suite  que  les  données  manquent;  nous  n'avons 
aucune  chance  d'assigner  un  sens  en  produisant  une  sociologie  de  la 
réception.  Mais  nous  savons  quand  même  un  certain  nombre  de  choses. 

D'abord  que  les  pièces  de  théâtre  n'étaient  qu'exceptionnellement 
jouées  plus  d'une  fois.  Que  si  nous  pensons  à  la  diffusion  par  l'écriture, 
il  faut  au  moins  tenir  compte  du  taux  d'alphabétisation  extrêmement 
bas  de  la  population,  qui  de  plus  n'est  pas  en  majorité  francophone, 
même  si  alphabétisation  et  progrès  de  la  Réforme  vont  de  pair.^'* 
En  fin  nous  sommes  en  1 560  environ,  et  le  partage  que  prouvent  les  statis- 
tiques plus  tardives  n'a  pas  encore  dû  se  faire.  Jamais  il  ne  pourrait  se 
trouver  assez  de  lecteurs  pour  que  ceux-ci  aient  un  "poids"  politique 
à  notre  mode  d'aujourd'hui. 

Que  l'ensemble  des  auteurs  du  XVIe  siècle,  d'accord  avec  ceux  qui 
dans  le  domaine  politique  s'exercent  à  penser  les  problèmes  de  la  souve- 
raineté, méprisent  totalement  tout  ceux  qui  de  près  ou  de  loin  ne  comp- 
tent que  parce  que  ça  se  compte  justement;  tout  ce  qui  est  de  l'ordre  du 
quantitatif,  le  peuple  entre  autres. 

Qu'enfin  un  protestant  n'a  que  peu  de  foi  en  la  possibilité  pour  tout 
un  chacun  de  pouvoir  parvenir  à  la  vérité,  en  rupture  justement  avec 
l'humanisme  dont  les  espoirs  sont  devenus  les  axiomes  de  critiques  que 
nous  examinons. 

Comprendre,  comme  tout  le  reste,  est  affaire  de  grâce,  gratuite.  A  ce 
compte,  le  théâtre  ou  le  livre  ne  pourrait  prêcher  que  les  convaincus. 


Qu'est-ce  alors  que  la  re-présentation  de  la  Vérité?  Quel  but  peut-elle 
avoir,  et  si  l'action  est  à  caractère  politique,  comment  la  comprendre? 
On  peut  suggérer  qu'elle  ne  nous  est  accessible  qu'à  condition  de  perdre 
le  concept  de  littérature  qui  n'existait  probablement  pas  de  toute  façon. 
Ou  du  moins  qui  est  inacceptable  ici  dans  le  partage  qu'il  instaure  entre 
le  religieux,  le  politique  et  le  littéraire.  Que  donc  l'oeuvre  se  replie  vers 
la  prière  et  vers  l'acte.  C'est  tout  un.  Voyons  comment. 


L'érudition  —  il  en  faut  —  vient  ici  à  notre  secours.  Il  faut  rétablir  la 
date  de  composition  doublant  ainsi  le  mouvement  de  Lebègue,  qui  a 
raison  de  dire  que  la  pièce  était  écrite  en  1563,  mais  tort  probablement 
de  soutenir  qu'elle  a  été  publiée  pour  la  première  fois  à  cette  date 
puisque  jusqu'à  la  mort  de  Calvin,  le  théâtre  -  sâuf  V Abraham  de  Bèze 
—  n'a  pas  droit  de  cité  à  Genève.  Un  peu  d'histoire. 

Des  Masures  était  au  service  de  la  luthérienne  Christine  de  Danemark, 
duchesse  de  Lorraine,  mère  de  Charles  III  de  Lorraine,  et,  au  moment 
qui  nous  occupe,  veuve  depuis  1 545  de  François,  duc  de  Lorraine. 

Charles  III  avait  cependant  -  ou  en  conséquence,  selon  qu'on  envisage 
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les  liens  très  étroits  de  la  maison  de  Lorraine  avec  les  Guise  et  la  maison 
royale  de  France  ou  l'appartenance  de  Christine  au  luthéranisme  et  à  la 
maison  d'Espagne  —  été  littéralement  enlevé  en  avril  1552  par  Henri  II 
et  élevé  à  la  cour  de  France  parmi  les  enfants  royaux,  sans  distinction. 
Il  avait  donc  partagé  son  enfance  avec  le  Dauphin,  le  futur  François  II 
et  ses  soeurs  Elizabeth,  née  en  1545  et  Claude,  née  en  1547,  celle  à  qui 
Grévin  dédiera  son  théâtre  en  1561. 

La  paix  de  Cateau-Cambrésis  a  été  signée  entre  l'Angleterre  et  la  France 
d'une  part  en  entre  l'Espagne  et  la  France  d'autre  part  les  2  et  3  avril 
1559,  Calais  ayant  capitulé  le  6  janvier.  Christine  de  Danemark  a  présidé 
aux  négociations,  comme  médiatrice  entre  les  diverses  couronnes.  Le 
même  mois  sont  mariés  Claude  de  France  et  Charles  III  de  Lorraine.  Le 
traité  prévoyait  que  Philippe  II,  qui  avait  essayé  ou  essayait  toujours 
d'épouser  Elizabeth  d'Angleterre,  épouserait  Elizabeth,  la  fîUe  aînée 
d'Henri  IL  Le  mariage  eut  lieu  le  22  juin.  Le  même  traité  prévoyait  aussi 
que  Marguerite,  la  soeur  du  roi  de  France,  épouserait  Philibert  de  Savoie, 
ce  qui  nous  intéresse  moins.  Enfin,  on  sait  que  ce  fut  lors  du  tournoi 
organisé  pour  célébrer  les  mariages  et  la  paix  qu'Henri  II  courut  une 
lance  de  trop,  et  mourut  des  suites  d'une  blessure  à  l'oeil  que  lui  infligea 
un  éclat  de  la  lance  de  son  chef  des  gardes  protestant  Montgomery.  Tous 
les  protestants  y  virent  le  doigt  de  Dieu  en  punition  du  renouveau  de 
persécutions  qui  suivit  la  paix  de  Cateau-Cambrésis.  Anne  du  Bourg 
paiera  de  sa  vie,  probablement,  cette  mort  accidentelle;  la  majorité  des 
catholiques  cria  à  la  conspiration  protestante.  C'est  ce  que  nous  apprend 
l'histoire  de  France. 

Voici  ce  que  disait  la  Bible: 

1  David  avait  achevé  de  parler  à  Saûl.  Et  dès  lors  l'âme  de  Jonathan 
fut  attachée  à  l'âme  de  David,  et  Jonathan  l'aima  comme  son  âme. 

2  Ce  même  jour  Saul  retint  David,  et  ne  le  laissa  pas  retourner  dans  la 
maison  de  son  père. 

3  Jonathan  fît  alliance  avec  David,  parce  qu'il  l'aimait  comme  son  âme. 

4  II  ôta  le  manteau  qu'il  portait,  pour  le  donner  à  David;  et  il  lui  donna 
ses  vêtements,  même  son  épée,  son  arc  et  sa  ceinture. 

5  David  allait  et  réussissait  partout  où  l'envoyait  Saiil;  il  fut  mis  par 
Saiil  à  la  tête  des  gens  de  guerre,  et  il  plaisait  à  tout  le  peuple,  même 
aux  serviteurs  de  Saûl. 

6  Comme  ils  revenaient,  lors  du  retour  de  David  après  qu'il  eut  tué  le 
Philistin,  les  femmes  sortirent  de  toutes  les  villes  d'Israël  au-devant 
du  roi  Saùl,  en  chantant  et  en  dansant,  au  son  des  tambourins  et 
des  triangles,  et  en  poussant  des  cris  de  joie. 

7  Les  femmes  qui  chantaient  se  répondaient  les  unes  aux  autres,  et 
disaient: 

Saûl  a  frappé  ses  mille. 
Et  David  ses  dix  mille. 
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8  Saul  fut  très  irrité,  et  cela  lui  déplut.  Il  dit:  On  en  donne  dix  mille  à 
David,  et  c'est  à  moi  que  l'on  donne  les  mille!  Il  ne  lui  manque  que 
la  royauté. 

9  Et  Saûl  regarda  David  d'un  mauvais  oeil,  à  partir  de  ce  jour  et  dans 
la  suite. 

10  Le  lendemain,  le  mauvais  esprit  de  Dieu  saisit  Saûl,  qui  eut  des  trans- 
ports au  milieu  de  la  maison.  David  jouait,  comme  les  autres  jours, 
et  Saûl  avait  sa  lance  à  la  main. 

1 1  Saûl  leva  sa  lance,  disant  en  lui-même:  Je  frapperai  David  contre  la 
paroi.  Mais  David  se  détourna  de  lui  deux  fois. 

12  Saûl  craignait  la  présence  de  David,  parce  que  l'Eternel  était  avec 
David  et  s'était  retiré  de  lui. 

13  II  l'éloigna  de  sa  personne,  et  il  l'établit  chef  de  mille  hommes.  David 
sortait  et  rentrait  à  la  tête  du  peuple; 

14  II  réussissait  dans  toutes  ses  entreprises,  et  l'Eternel  était  avec  lui. 

15  Saûl,  voyant  qu'il  réussissait  toujours,  avait  peur  de  lui; 

16  Mais  tout  Israël  et  Juda  aimaient  David,  parce  qu'il  sortait  et  rentrait 
à  leur  tête. 

17  Saûl  dit  à  David:  Voici,  je  te  donnerai  pour  femme  ma  fille  afnée 
Mérab;  sers-moi  seulement  avec  vaillance,  et  soutiens  les  guerres  de 
l'Etemel.  Or  Saûl  se  disait:  Je  ne  veux  pas  mettre  la  main  sur  lui, 
mais  que  la  main  des  Philistins  soit  sur  lui. 

18  David  répondit  à  Saûl:  Qui  suis-je,  et  qu'est-ce  que  ma  vie,  qu'est-ce 
que  la  famille  de  mon  père  en  Israël,  pour  que  je  devienne  le  gendre 
du  roi? 

19  Lorsque  arriva  le  temps  où  Mérab,  fille  de  Saûl,  devait  être  donnée  à 
David,  elle  fut  donnée  pour  femme  à  Adriel,  de  Mehola. 

20  Mical,  fille  de  Saûl,  aima  David.  On  en  informa  Saûl,  et  la  chose  lui 
convint. 

21  II  se  disait:  Je  la  lui  donnerai,  afin  qu'elle  soit  un  piège  pour  lui,  et 
qu'il  tombe  sous  la  main  des  Philistins.  Et  Saûl  dit  à  David  pour  la 
seconde  fois:  Tu  vas  aujourd'hui  devenir  mon  gendre. 

22  Saûl  donna  cet  ordre  à  ses  serviteurs:  Parlez  en  confidence  à  David, 
et  dites-lui:  Voici,  le  roi  est  bien  disposé  pour  toi,  et  tous  ses  servi- 
teurs t'aiment;  sois  maintenant  le  gendre  du  roi. 

23  Les  serviteurs  de  Saûl  répétèrent  ces  paroles  aux  oreilles  de  David. 
Et  David  répondit:  Croyez-vous  qu'il  soit  facile  de  devenir  le  gendre 
du  roi?  Moi,  je  suis  un  homme  pauvre  et  de  peu  d'importance. 

24  Les  serviteurs  de  Saûl  lui  rapportèrent  ce  qu'avait  répondu  David. 

25  Saûl  dit:  Vous  parlerez  ainsi  à  David:  Le  roi  ne  demande  point  de 
dot;  mais  il  désire  cent  prépuces  de  Philistins,  pour  être  vengé  de  ses 
ennemis.  Saûl  avait  le  dessein  de  faire  tomber  David  entre  les  mains 
des  Philistins. 
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26  Les  serviteurs  de  Saûl  rapportèrent  ces  paroles  à  David,  et  David 
agréa  ce  qu'il  lui  était  demandé  pour  qu'il  devînt  gendre  du  roi. 

27  Avant  le  terme  fixé,  David  se  leva,  partit  avec  ses  gens,  et  tua  deux 
cents  hommes  parmi  les  Philistins;  il  apporta  leurs  prépuces,  et  en 
livra  au  roi  le  nombre  complet,  afin  de  devenir  gendre  du  roi.  Alors 
Saûl  lui  donna  pour  femme  Mical,  sa  fille. 

28  Saûl  vit  et  comprit  que  l'Etemel  était  avec  David;  et  Mical,  sa  fille, 
aimait  David. 

29  Saûl  craignit  de  plus  en  plus  David,  et  il  fut  toute  sa  vie  son  ennemi. 

30  Les  princes  des  Philistins  faisaient  des  excursions;  et  chaque  fois  qu'ils 
sortaient,  David  avait  plus  de  succès  que  tous  les  serviteurs  de  Saûl, 
et  son  nom  devint  très  célègre.^^ 

Il  faut  l'admettre,  même  ceux  d'entre  nous  que  la  grâce  du  Seigneur 
l'a  pas  visités  reconnaîtront  l'extraordinaire  séquence  de  coincidences 
qu'une  lecture  peut  faire  maintenant  se  superposer  entre  les  deux  séries: 
celle  de  la  vie  de  Charles  III,  celle  de  David.  Nous  nous  poserons  plus  tard 
les  questions  qui  portent  sur  les  conséquences,  pour  la  "théorie"  de 
cette  lecture;  ou  encore:  que  faut-il  supposer  pour  qu'une  telle  lecture 
soit  possible? 

Pour  le  moment,  nous  devons  rester  dans  le  problème  de  la  date. 
Nous  savons,  ou  du  moins,  pour  accepter  notre  hypothèse  nous  devons 
supposer,  que  cette  trilogie  n'a  pas  été  écrite  avant  janvier  1559,  date  où 
Charles  devint  le  gendre  de  Henri  II.  D'autre  part,  la  copieuse  Epistre 
dédicatoire  nous  donne  la  date  de  1563^^  comme  date  de  rédaction, 
innée  où  il  envoie  son  oeuvre  achevée  à  un  certain  Le  Brun  que  Lebègue 
le  peut  pas  identifier.  Dans  cette  Epistre  pourtant  se  trouvent  suffisam- 
nent  d'indices  pour  que  nous  puissions  situer  encore  plus  précisément 
a  composition. 

Encore  un  effort:  la  critique  de  la  Renaissance  est  une  longue  patience, 
ixemple:  si  Legègue  n'a  pas  identifié  Brun,  c'est  qu'il  est  pour  lui  au 
xrvice  d'une  certaine  comtesse  d'Acier,^'^  alors  qu'il  s'agit  d'Assier(Lot); 
()ette  comtesse  est  d'autre  part  comtesse  du  Raing  chez  Monluc,^^  alors 
(lue  pour  nous  elle  est  comtesse  du  Rhin.  Elle  est  mariée  depuis  1550  à 
«ean-Philippe  de  Salm,  comte  palatin  du  Rhin;  voisin  du  duché  de 
Lorraine,  qui  est  ce  même  personnage  qui  mit  au  service  de  la  catholique 
couronne  de  France  les  troupes  allemandes  levées  par  et  pour  les  pro- 
testants en  juillet  1562.^^ 

Or  donc  Le  Brun  est  à  Assier  en  1563.  L'Epistre  nous  dit  aussi  que 
lorsqu'il  partit,  Le  Brun  espérait  un  prompt  retour,  mais  qu'il  n'en  arien 
été;  qu'il  est  parti  pour  prêter  main-forte  à  la  Comtesse,  au  moment  de 
troubles  à  Montauban  et  dans  le  Lot.  Or  les  mémoires  de  Monluc  nous 
apprennent  que  ces  troubles  se  situent  fin  1561,  début  1562^^;  ce  que 
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confirment  aussi  les  vers  15  sq.  de  TEpistre.  Des  Masures  a  dû  fuir  au 
début  de  cette  même  année.  Le  Brun  semble  ne  rien  connaître  de  ces 
événements,  ou  du  moins  Des  Masures  n'a  aucune  raison  de  penser  qu'il 
les  connaît.  L'Epistre  incite  aussi  à  penser  que  Le  Brun  n'a  jamais  vu  les 
tragédies.^^  Ce  qui  nous  situerait  la  composition  entre  la  fin  1561  et  1563. 

Reste  cependant  la  question  de  la  représentation.  Tout  ce  que  nous 
savons  du  théâtre  écrit  au  XVIème  siècle  nous  interdit  de  penser  que  l'on 
pouvait  écrire  pour  la  publication  seule.  Les  textes  sont  bien  faits  pour 
être  représentés,  et  probablement  une  seule  fois,^^  à  l'occasion  d'un 
événement  important.  Les  mystères  font  traditionnellement  partie  des 
fêtes,  celles  du  saint  patron,  action  de  grâces.  Certains  sont  utilisés  pres- 
que comme  voeu  propitiatoire,  et  sont  offerts  au  saint  éponyme  pour 
prévenir  une  épidémie  de  peste  par  exemple.^^  Mais  l'occasion  la  plus 
commune  était  celle  de  l'entrée  dans  une  ville  ou  sur  un  territoire  d'un 
personnage  de  marque,  ce  qui  justifiait  le  déploiement  important  de 
ressources  que  la  mise  en  scène  de  pareils  spectacles  exigeait. 

Il  faudrait  donc  essayer  de  retrouver  des  devis,  commandes,  etc.,  rela- 
tifs à  une  mise  en  scène  quelconque.  Nous  en  avons  effectivement  quel- 
ques traces  de  préparatifs  d'entrée  dans  les  Archives  de  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle,  en  janvier  1558,  et  aussi  en  1559.^^*  Or  une  entrée  solennelle, 
que  Charles  III  aurait  dû  faire,  s'accompagnait  traditionnellement,  de  la 
reconnaissance  de  certains  droits.  Dans  le  cas  de  Nancy,  il  s'agissait  de 
reconnaître  les  droits  de  la  noblesse  de  Lorraine.  Or  Charles  III  remet 
par  deux  fois  son  entrée,  précisément  parce  qu'il  ne  veut  pas  reconnaître 
ces  droits,  et,  de  plus,  probablement,  parce  que  la  situation  politice- 
religieuse  est  trop  fluide:  on  se  demande  après  la  mort  de  François  11^^ 
de  quel  côté  va  pencher  le  jeune  duc;^^  on  voit  aussi  qu'il  rentre  lorsque 
les  deux  camps  sont  irrémédiablement  en  guerre  et  qu'il  a  décidé  de 
poursuivre  les  huguenots  en  Lorraine.  Il  ne  peut  être  question  d'une 
représentation  pour  Des  Masures  en  mai  1562.  On  avait  prévu  une  entrée 
en  1558,  qui  fut  décommandée. 

L'hypothèse  de  la  rédaction  devient  alors:  Des  Masures  prévoit  une 
représentation  théâtrale  pour  l'entrée  de  Charles  III  et  de  sa  nouvelle 
épouse.  La  conjecture,  ici,  est  faite  à  peu  près  à  coup  sûr,  et  sur  la  pro- 
babilité de  la  représentation  théâtrale,  et  sur  l'identité  de  celui  à  qui 
serait  commandée  la  pièce  puisque  Des  Masures  est  l'homme  de  lettres 
officiel  du  duché.  A  cette  occasion  heureuse  correspond  effectivement 
très  bien  le  David  triomphant  qui  reprend  le  sujet  d'une  entrée  triom- 
phale, de  l'amitié  du  fils  du  roi  et  de  David,  du  double  mariage  des  filles 
du  roi,  dont  la  cadette  a  épousé  David.  Rencontre  extraordinaire  en 
effet,  où  le  jeune  duc  aurait  vu  sa  propre  vie  représentée,  où  l'entrée 
réelle  se  double  de  l'entrée  sur  scène. 

Le  David  combattant  et  le  David  fugitif  servent  à  établir  le  sens  pro- 
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testant  de  David  triomphant,  et  lui  seraient  postérieurs,  établissant  David 
comme  incarnation  de  l'élu  de  Dieu  (V exemplaire)  et  Saûl  (Henri  II  de 
France)  comme  exemplaire  de  l'abandonné  de  Dieu. 


Le  problème  initial  de  l'efficacité  politique  d'une  pièce  de  théâtre  au 
XVIe  soulève  toutes  les  questions  du  retentissement  de  l'idéologique  sur 
les  autres  instances  —  ici  le  politique  —  et  même,  parce  que  nous  sommes 
au  XVIème  siècle,  de  la  place  de  l'idéologique  dans  la  formation  sociale, 
et  même,  de  l'existence  d'une  instance  idéologique  dans  la  formation 
sociale  en  question. 

Reprenons.  Si  nous  examinons  l'interprétation  classique,  elle  nous 
apparaît  reposer  sur  l'identification  de  David  à  l'auteur,  selon  un  mode 
que  nous  appellerons  rapidement  romantique,  c'est-à-dire  au  fond, 
romantique-tel-que-le-voit-la  théorie-critique  de  Lebègue.  Littéralement, 
celui-ci  ne  voit  pas  les  autres  identifications  signalées  pourtant  clairement 
dans  L'Epistre  qui  est  le  texte  sur  lequel  il  s'appuie  pour  assurer  son 
identification: 

1.  LeBrunv.31 

2.  Des  Masures  (ce  qui  est  vu  par  Lebègue)  v.35 

3.  "nostre  bon  duc  lorrain"      99  sq. 

Quel  est  don  cet  aveuglement?  Doit  on  la  situer  dans  l'infirmité  du 
critique,  comme  le  font  immanquablement  les  tenants  de  ce  que  Lefort 
appelle  le  réalisme?  Non;  c'est  tout  simplement  que  dans  la  théorie  de 
Lebègue  certains  éléments  du  texte  ou  de  l'histoire  n'apparaîtront  pas 
comme  faits;  ils  seront  rejetés  du  côté  de  l'extérieur,  du  non-signifiant; 
du  secondaire,  de  l'insignifiant.  Ainsi  c'est  tout  un  de  désigner  par  le 
découpage  de  la  littérature  "l'intention  moralisante"  et  "la  propagande 
religieuse"  comme  hors-champ  et  de  ne  pas  voir  accéder  au  statut  de 
faits  la  paix  de  Cateau-Cambrésis  et  le  double  mariage. 

Pourtant  il  est  tout  aussi  "réaliste"  de  croire  qu'en  interrogeant  l'his- 
toire seule,  celle-ci,  ventriloque,  produira  pour  nous  les  faits  qui  nous 
permettront  de  changer  de  théorie.  Le  mouvement  est  bien  ici  de  réin- 
tégrer les  donnés  "secondaires"  et  de  voir  ce  que  donne  ce  déplacement 
de  la  question;  celle-ci  se  pose  effectivement  ailleurs,  non  plus  dans  le 
littéraire,  ni  dans  le  moral,  ni  dans  le  religieux,  mais  dans  le  poUtique;  ce 
qui  ne  veut  pas  dire  que  la  question  n'est  plus  morale,  ni  religieuse  ni 
littéraire:  elle  l'est  autrement. 

Politiquement,  quelles  sont  alors  ces  pièces  de  théâtre  offertes  à  un 
souverain  qui  n'a  pas  encore  choisi  sa  voie,  qui  représentent  l'Ecriture 
sainte  pour  répéter  la  vie  du  duc,  et  qu'est-ce  que  cette  répétition  qui  a 
eu  lieu  de  toute  éternité  déjà?^"^ 
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Tiré  de:  Théodore  de  Bèze,  Correspondance,  éditée  par  H.  Albert  étal  (Genève:  Droz,  1963). 
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GRAVURE  DE  GUILLOT  LE  SONGEUR 

(Bibl.  nationale  de  Paris,  Estampes,  coll.  Hennin,  t.  IV,  p.  25, 
seul  exemplaire  connu  ;  avant  la  lettre.) 

Brieve  exposition  de  la  painlure  ensuyvanic  que  a  esté  semée  en  France, 
concernant  le  présent  estât  de  la  Court  [peu  après  la  mort  de  François  II] 

(Texte  figurant  dans  les  Mém.  de  Condé,  t.  II,  p.  655  s.) 

A.  L'arbre  signifie  le  Royaulme  de  France. 

B.  Guillot  le  songeux,  est  le  Roy  de  Navarre  ou  Duc  de  Vendosme,  qui  s'appuye  contre 
iceluy,  &  dort  comme  nonchallant,  &  qui  ne  se  soulcie  pas  grandement  de  l 'Estât 
du  Gouvernement  &  de  la  présente  occasion. 

C.  L'Admirai  de  France,  qui  pour  le  réveiller,  le  tire  par  le  chappeau. 

D.  1^  Cardinal  de  Chastillon  qui  luy  souffle  aux  aureillez  de  debvoir  mettre  les  mains 
audict  Gouvernement. 

E.  Le  Connestable  qui  par  toutes  sortes  d'armes  &  guerres,  met  paine  de  le  réveiller 

F.  Le  Prince  de  Condé  son  frère,  qui  luy  porte  une  chandelle  allumée,  jx^ur  luy  monstrcr 
tant  plus  clairement  comme  l'on  l'avoit  traîné  par  le  né,  de  sorte  qu'il  avoit  desja 
quasi  perdu  la  teste. 

G.  Le  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  qui  va  masqué  sans  se  déclairer  pour  nulle  des  Partyes, 
pour  veoir  ce  qu'en  sera. 

H.  Le  Visdame  de  Chartres  prisonnier,  lequel  se  monstre  en  partie  dehors  &  en  partie 
en  dedans  la  porte,  pour  ce  que  aulcungs  disent  qu'il  est  mort  en  prison,  &  aultres 
en  liberté. 

J .  Le  Baron  de  Marigny  [Maligny]  qui  practica  l'esmotion  &  révolte  d' Amboise,  &  voyant 
que  la  chose  ne  procédoit  pas  comme  il  l'avoit  pourgecté,  il  s'en  désenveloppa,  & 
parla  pour  les  aultres  ;  &  pourtant  chevauche-il  espéronné  sur  ung  papagay. 

K.  Monsieur  De  Guyse,  lequel  estant  Grand-Maistre  &  Grand-Chasseur  de  France,  se 
trouve  présentement  sans  Chief,  &  va  errant  comme  ung  pellerin,  cherchantz  son 
passe-temps  par  la  vollerie  &  porte  la  lonche  [louche]  pour  s'estre  entremis  à  toutz 
affaires,  jusques  à  entendre  les  minuteries  [minuties]  de  la  Cuysine. 

L.      L'Evesque  d'Amiens  qui  le  siiyt  toutzjours. 

M.     Le  Mareschal  de  BrLsac,  goûteux  &  grand  cracheur. 

N.  Le  Duc  de  Lorraine,  duquel  comme  jeusne,  &  qui  n'est  encores  du  tout  sorty  de 
l'escaille,  l'on  ne  sçait  encores  de  qui  cousté  il  se  tournera. 

O.  Le  Royne-Mere,  ayant  deux  visaiges,  tournant  l'ung  vers  le  Roy  de  Navarre,  comme 
Royne,  A  riant  pour  luy  complaire  ;  &  l'aultre  contre  le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
comme  une  bonne  vieille  &  simple  chamberiere,  obéissante  à  ses  commandementz. 

P.  Le  feu  Roy  François  le  deuxième,  lequel  le  Cardinal  tenoit  en  sa  bourche  [bourse],  le 
laissant  quelquesfois  mettre  dehors  la  teste  ou  les  mains,  pour  prendre  ayr. 

Q.  Le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  qui  estoit  luy-mesme  Roy  ;  &  pour  aultant  porte-il  la  Cou- 
ronne, &  une  eschelle  sur  son  col,  pour  avoir  avalié  chés  luy  tout  ce  qu'il  a  peu  ;  & 
pource  que  le  bruict  fust  qu'il  faisoit  l'amour  à  la  jeusne  Royne,  l'on  l'ha  mis  en 
telle  disposition. 

R.  Les  Ecclésiastiques,  lesquelz  pour  estre  mal-fondés  &  sur  l'eaive,  nonobstant  qu'ilz 
chantent,  cryent  &  se  plaignent  grandement,  se  vont  au  fond  noyantz. 

S.  C'est  que  le  Roy  de  Navarre  se  laisse  gouverner  &  empescher  par  Dames  et  amouretes, 
de  sorte  qu'elles  en  font  de  luy  ce  qu'elles  veullent. 
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Car  c'est  bien  la  seule  efficacité  que  l'on  puisse  espérer  au  niveau  poli- 
tique. Politiquement,  le  seul  public,  c'est  le  duc:  le  seul  qui  puisse  être 
transformé  par  la  représentation  de  façon  à  ce  que  la  vérité  reprenne  le 
monde.  Symétrie  du  sujet  (le  représenté)  de  la  représentation  et  de  celui 
qui  la  regarde  qui  ressemble  étrangement  à  celle  que  révèle  Foucault 
dans  son  analyse  dQsMénines. 

Reste  encore  que  si  l'on  admet  que  le  Sujet^^  a  pas  encore  eu  lieu, 
pas  encore  de  place,  on  ne  peut  guère  lui  garder  un  refuge  à  l'intérieur 
de  ce  souverain  qui  vient  de  prendre  place  devant  le  spectacle  pour  lui 
donner  occasion  et  sens.  Sens  unique,  intransportable,  à  moins  qu'on 
n'évacue  la  possibilité  de  transformation  du  monde  qu'implique  la  pré- 
sence de  la  souveraineté  devant  ce  théâtre  à  ce  moment-là  et  en  ce  lieu-là. 
La  présentation  tragique  est  la  saisie  dans  l'instant  présent  de  la  super- 
position unique  de  deux  séries  guidées  de  toute  éternité  par  la  Providence. 
Dans  cette  répétition  des  événements  se  lit  un  Destin  chrétien,  et  la 
poésie  tragique  protestante  est  un  peu  de  même  nature  que  la  mantique 
stoïcienne:  montrer  les  points  d'apparition  du  Destin  dans  l'histoire 
humaine.  A  la  limite,  il  n'y  a  plus  d'événement:  tout  est  annonce  ou 
rappel.  Ainsi  David  annonce  Charles  III,  et  Charles  III  répète  David:  tout 
est  déjà  représentation,  double,  rappel,  approximation,  révélation.  Pour 
nous,  plus  tard,  et  comme  le  dira  Des  Masures  lui-même  dans  son 
Epistre,  à  qui  lira  (le  petit  Masurim  son  fîls)  ou  "quiconque  aura  désir," 

quiconque  par  loisir 
Lire  ou  représenter  ces  vers  aura  désir ^^ 

il  ne  restera  que  la  leçon  morale,  l'éducation,  la  catharsis,  la  généralité, 
tout  ce  qui  peut  subsister  une  fois  résolue  en  texte  la  conjonction  unique 
et  vivante  du  spectacle. 

Ce  que  dit  alors  la  représentation  tragique,  c'est  que  l'histoire  n'est 
que  re-présentation  tragique,  que  la  tragédie  se  répète  et  que  l'histoire 
n'est  que  la  répétition  de  cette  tragédie.  Ainsi  sont  éclaircis  les  deux 
premiers  mots  du  titre  de  cette  étude,  et  le  dernier,  pour  ce  qui  est  di 
rapport  du  Prince  au  texte. 

Reste  encore  la  place  de  l'auteur.  Si  l'histoire  marche  ainsi  du  pas  éga 
de  la  répétition  déterminée  par  la  providence  divine,  quel  secours  espérei 
du  travail  de  l'oeuvre,  qui  d'être  littéraire  (du  moins  la  disions-nous  telle] 
n'en  est  pas  moins  soumise  aux  mêmes  lois  que  toutes  les  oeuvres  di 
monde  dans  l'univers  protestant:  elles  sont  la  vanité  même,  pure  manifes 
tation,  au  mieux,  de  l'élection  de  l'auteur  par  la  grâce  gratuite;  au  pire, 
travail  incessant  de  Satan?  Cette  vanité  de  l'oeuvre  a  bien  sûr  pu  êti 
reprise  dans  l'interprétation  "romantique"  que  je  signalais  tout  à  l'heure:^ 
sans  efficace  propre,  on  l'a  reversée  au  compte  du  narcissisme,  du  chant 
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désespéré  sur  soi,  que  les  Psaumes  si  souvent  repris  dans  les  tragédies 
protestantes  manifesteraient  aussi:  lyrisme,  épanchement. 

Mais  qui  ne  voit  que  ceci  est  interprétation,  et  que  ce  "lyrisme"  est 
une  sorte  d'effet  de  surface  de  la  théorie  qui  voit  une  oeuvre  et  un 
auteur.  A  faire  disparaître  pour  un  moment  celle-là  et  celui-ci,  on  pour- 
rait envisager  de  relire  les  vers  suivants  de  VEpistre: 

Que  pleust  au  Souverain 
Qu'en  cette  école  instruit  nostre  bon  Duc  Lorrain 
Conformast  à  David  entièrement  sa  vie, 
Et  que  son  âme  à  Dieu  par  foi  jointe  et  ravie 
Meditast  jour  et  nuict,  ainsi  que  ce  bon  Roy, 
Du  Seigneur  souverain  la  souveraine  Loy.  .  .  . 

(v.  99-104) 

D'où  je  tire:  (1)  la  souveraineté  n'est  pas  dans  le  Prince.  Nous  ne  pou- 
vons non  plus  le  mettre  en  position  de  sujet  donneur  du  sens  que  le 
"public"  dont  dépendait  l'interprétation  de  Lebêgue:  (2)  le  sens  ne  sera 
pas  donné  par  l'interprétation;  il  ne  peut  être  compris  par  la  raison  sans 
la  grâce.  Le  sens  ne  viendra  que  dans  la  perte  de  soi,  dans  l'union  à 
Dieu,  au-delà  du  rationnel  et  de  tout  discours.  Il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  com- 
prendre, il  s'agit  de  répéter:  certains  philosophes  n'ont  fait  qu'inter- 
préter le  monde,  il  s'agit  maintenant  de  le  répéter.  Ainsi  l'Histoire  qu'il 
faut  bien  nommer  Providence  est  ce  continu  tragique  inaccessible  dont 
la  tragédie  est  la  scansion  et  la  manifestation.  Je  dirais  volontiers,  en 
jouant  sur  l'anglicisme  et  sur  le  sens  linguistique:  le  spectacle  est  la 
performance  et  non  la  représentation. 

La  tragédie  est  l'histoire  du  Prince,  qui  se  trouve  ainsi  agi  et  agent. 

Reste  dans  le  titre  le  mot  service. 

Il  est  là  pour  indiquer  la  relation  de  l'auteur  —  du  répétiteur?  —  au 
Prince.  Que  penser  de  cette  instruction  et  de  cette  escole?^^  Il  ne  peut 
s'agir  encore  une  fois  de  perfectibilité,  de  dépassement  de  soi  dans  la 
prise  de  conscience  et  autres  saisies  de  soi  humanistes.  Tout  est  dans  la 
coïncidence  miraculeuse,  dans  la  fulguration  de  la  rencontre  de  la  Loi, 
du  Prince  et  du  texte:  pas  de  contrainte  par  le  rationnel  ou  par  le  prag- 
matique. Toute  l'intériorité  que  nous  pourons  supposer  au  Prince  ne  va 
qu'à  acquiescer  volontairement  à  la  vie  qui  lui  est  proposée:  "se 
conformer"  à  "l'exemplaire,"  à  la  "preuve  apparente." ^^  Le  texte  est 
simplement  proposé,  proféré,  offert  au  risque  de  se  perdre  si  Dieu  n'a 
pas  insufflé  la  grâce  dans  l'âme  du  Prince.  Risque  mortel  de  la  perfor- 
mance qui  désormais  ne  se  survivrait,  comme  nous  l'avons  vu,  que  dans 
l'écrit. 

Ici  encore,  pas  d'oeuvre:  un  acte  offert  au  Prince  comme  le  service 
l'est  au  moment  de  l'allégeance.  Comme  le  supplément  de  grâce  est 
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donné  au  Prince,  comme  Tépée  est  donnée  au  chevalier,  ainsi  le  sens 
vient  au  texte  d'en  haut,  en  une  suite  descendante  de  dons  qui  se  lisent 
à  chaque  niveau  par  l'inscription  du  manque. 

Si  j'ai  bien  fait  mon  travail,  peut-être  pourrez-vous  comprendre  que 
chacun  des  mots  du  titre  n'est  que  le  miroir  et  le  redoublement  de 
chacun  des  autres.  Que  le  titre  est  tautologique;  pas  tout  à  fait  pourtant: 
derrière  cette  confusion  que  je  viens  de  produire  flotte  encore  comme 
une  rémanence  la  distinction  de  chacun  des  termes,  produisant  ainsi  la 
troisième  dimension  d'un  espace  où  précisément  la  confusion  est 
mouvement. 

Queen 's  University 
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The  Paradoxical  Design  of 

The  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More 


ALISTAIR  FOX 


Scholars,  distracted  by  the  problem  of  authorship  and  the  state  of  the 
manuscript,  once  assumed  that  The  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
"unfinished  and  chaotic."^  This  was  an  unexamined  assumption  that 
has  not  withstood  the  scrutiny  of  several  recent  studies  which  prove 
conclusively  that  the  play,  "despite  its  apparent  disorder,  is  a  coherent 
theatrical  document."^  Recent  critics,  however,  understandably  con- 
cerned with  offering  a  corrective  to  the  earlier  view,  have  stopped  short 
of  saying  the  obvious:  as  coherent  as  Sir  Thomas  More  may  be,  whether 
in  terms  of  its  stagecraft  or  its  interior  duplications,  in  meaning  it  is 
complex  and  problematical;  it  entertains  certain  possibilities  at  the  same 
time  as  it  frustrates  them,  so  that  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  this  is 
the  product  of  ineptitude  or  design.  My  contention  is  that  the  ambiguities 
are  deliberate,  functional,  and  the  product  of  an  identifiable  view  of 
the  human  situation. 


The  complexity  of  the  play  can  be  seen  in  its  basic  structure.  It  is  far 
too  simple  to  consider  Sir  Thomas  More  either  as  merely  a  de  casibus 
play  or  as  merely  episodic,  even  though  critics  who  identify  one  or  the 
other  of  these  patterns  are  unquestionably  justified.^ 

At  first  sight  the  play  does  appear  to  reproduce  the  pattern  exempli- 
fied in  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates:  a  rise  and  fall  determined  largely  by 
the  capriciousness  of  Fortune.  More  rises  from  relative  obscurity  as  a 
sheriff  of  London  to  become  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  then,  equally 
precipitately,  he  falls  to  execution  as  a  traitor.  This  pattern  is  reinforced 
by  the  division  of  the  plot  material  into  three  blocks:  a  first  section 
depicting  More  in  his  public  role  (scenes  i-vii),  a  central  section  showing 
him  at  the  peak  of  social  and  intellectual  success  as  he  entertains  such 
guests  as  Erasmus  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (scenes  viii-ix),  and 
a  third  section  in  which  More  becomes  increasingly  isolated  and  retreats 
into  a  private  world  (scenes  x-xvii).  Visually,  this  pattern  is  underlii^ed 
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by  an  increasing  frequency  of  interior  locations  and  by  a  sequence  of 
stage  furnishings  that  progressively  diminish  in  richness  until  the  bare- 
ness of  the  prison  scene  is  reached."* 

The  ostensible  pyramidal  shape  of  the  play  is  nevertheless  complicated 
by  an  inverted  parallelism  of  the  first  half  (scenes  i-vii)  within  the  second 
(scene  viii-end)  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  in  terms  of  de 
casibus  philosophy.  Both  halves  of  the  play  climax  with  an  execution, 
the  first  half  with  Lincoln's,  the  second  half  with  More's  own.  A  number 
of  plays  show  this  kind  of  plot  duplication  (for  example  Henry  IV, 
Part  IT),  but  Sir  Thomas  More  is  unusually  interesting  because  of  the 
care  with  which  the  structural  parallelism  is  underlined,  especially  by 
verbal  cross-references.  As  Doll  is  about  to  climb  the  ladder  to  execution, 
Williamson  says,  "Give  me  thy  hand,  let's  kiss,  and  so  let's  part."^  This 
anticipates  More's  words  to  Shrewsbury  and  Surrey  as  he  is  going  up 
the  steps  to  the  block:  "give  me  your  hands  yet  before  we  [part]" 
(Scene  xvii,  1.  1920).  More's  death  is  also  ironically  anticipated  in  the 
words  with  which  Shrewsbury  announces  his  elevation  to  Knighthood  : 

Master  More,  to  you 
A  rougher,  yet  as  kind  a  salutation  — 
Your  name  is  yet  too  short.  Nay,  you  must  kneel. 
A  knight's  creation  is  this  knightly  steel. 
Rise  up,  Sir  Thomas  More.    (Scene  vi,  11.  527-531) 

The  literal  act  here  is  transformed  into  a  figurative  sign  by  the  echoes  of 
it  in  the  last  scene.  As  More  climbs  the  scaffold,  he  says,  "Ye  see,  though 
it  pleaseth  the  king  to  raise  me  thus  high,  yet  I  am  not  proud"  (11.1 922- 
1923).  He  then  recalls  the  phrase  "your  name  is  yet  too  short"  to  deflate 
it  through  an  ironic  substitution:  "But  I  can  tell  thee,  my  neck  is  so 
short ..."  (1.  1949).  At  one  level,  these  echoes  suggest  that  More's 
downfall  was  implicit  in  his  rise  from  the  outset;  at  another,  they  suggest 
that  More's  knightly  elevation  was  a  parody  of  a  truer  elevation  at  the 
play's  end: 

More:      There  is  a  thing  within  me  that  will  raise 

And  elevate  my  better  part  'bove  sight 

Of  these  same  weaker  eyes.  And,  Master  Shrieves, 

For  all  this  troop  of  steel  that  tends  my  death, 

I  shall  break  from  you,  and  fly  up  to  heaven. 
(11.  1966-1970) 

The  parallelism  is  further  reinforced  by  visual  recollections  created 
by  the  staging  demanded  in  the  text.^  More's  speech  to  the  rioting  mob 
would  have  been  delivered  from  the  same  raised  area  on  which  first 
Lincoln,  then  More  would  have  been  executed.  This  would  have  created 
a  visibly  ironic  relation  between  the  three  events.  The  character  grouping 
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is  also  calculated  to  this  end,  since  Surrey  and  Shrewsbury  attend  More 
in  both  scenes.  Ostensibly,  such  associations  might  tempt  one  to  con- 
clude that  More  fell  because  he  was  hoist  on  his  own  petard:  that  he  fell 
because,  like  the  complacent  Justice  Suresby  in  Scene  ii,  he  was  willing 
to  commit  the  fault  he  condemned  in  others.  Linguistically  at  least,  his 
"error"  and  "folly"  is  associated  with  that  of  the  Evil  May  Day  rioters 
themselves.'^ 

It  is  obvious  that  an  explanation  of  More's  fall  simply  in  terms  of 
Fortune  will  not  do.  The  whole  question  of  causality  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  dialectic  in  which  conflicting  notions  oppose  one  another.  This  is 
seen  in  More's  own  thinking.  Just  after  he  has  been  chosen  to  serve  in 
the  King's  Privy  Council,  he  says  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury:  "My  Lord, 
farewell.  New  days  beget  new  tides:  /  Life  whirls  'bout  fate,  then  to  a 
grave  it  slides"  (Scene  vi,  11.  564-565).  A  few  scenes  later,  however,  he 
explicitly  and  emphatically  rejects  this  idea,  replacing  it  instead  with  an 
assertion  of  Providence: 

It  is  in  heaven  than  I  am  thus  and  thus, 

And  that  which  we  prophanely  term  our  fortunes 

Is  the  provision  of  the  power  above, 

Fitted  and  shaped  just  to  that  strength  of  nature 

Which  we  are  born  [withal].  (Addition  III,  1 1.  1-5) 

At  yet  another  point,  just  after  he  has  persuaded  the  rioters  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  More  offers  a  subtle  qualification  of  the  providential  view: 

My  Lord  and  brethren  -  what  I  here  have  spoke 
My  country's  love  and,  next,  the  City's  care 
Enjoined  me  to;  which  since  it  thus  prevails, 
Think,  God  hath  made  weak  More  his  instrument 
To  thwart  sedition's  violent  intent. 

(Scene  vi,  11.511-515) 

This  statement  suggests  that  the  providentiality  of  any  event  is  not 
necessarily  predetermined,  but  may  depend  upon  the  outcome  of  choices 
men  freely  make.  More  himself,  at  the  end,  has  no  doubts  that  Providence 
is  working  in  the  circumstances  of  his  fall  by  enabling  him  to  make  a 
choice  for  which  he  will  receive  the  reward  of  heaven.^  The  notions  of 
Providence  he  entertains  work,  not  only  to  modify  his  own  earlier  fatal- 
istic opinion,  but  also  the  de  casibus  suggestion  implicit  in  aspects  of 
the  play's  structure.  The  procedure  reminds  one  of  the  dialectical  ques- 
tioning in  Richard  III  as  to  whether  events  are  predetermined  or  the 
consequence  of  grace  avoided  or  accepted.^ 


Why,  we  wonder,  should  the  play  apparently  frustrate  its  own  efforts 
to  propound  answers  for  the  problems  it  contemplates?  A  clue  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  play's  most  immediate  source,  Hall's  C/zrowzW^.  As  we  know 
from  Shakespeare's  case,  it  is  a  fairly  common  occurrence  for  key  words 
in  a  source  to  provide  thematic  germs  for  the  ensuing  play:  for  example, 
the  preamble  of  Barnabe  Riche's  Of  Apolonius  and  Silla  quite  manifestly 
suggested  the  central  concerns  of  Twelfth  Night.  The  same  thing 
happens  in  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  his  final  assessment  of  Sir  Thomas,  Hall 
concludes,  "I  cannot  tell  whether  I  shoulde  call  him  a  foolishe  wyseman, 
or  a  wise  foolishman."^®  Hall's  chiasmic  paradox  contains  the  germ  of 
a  dialectical  counterpointing  that  the  dramatists  adopted  and  extended 
as  the  shaping  principle  of  the  whole  play. 

Hall,  in  turn,  was  taking  his  cue  from  Erasmus'  Moriae  Encomium 
(with  its  pertinently  punning  title).  This,  too,  the  dramatists  picked  up, 
for  the  influence  of  The  Praise  of  Folly  is  pervasive  in  Sir  Thomas  More. 
It  is  manifest  in  the  way  the  opening  scenes  initiate  a  dialectic  on  the 
nature  of  folly  and  wisdom.  In  Scene  ii,  for  example,  More  instructs 
Lifter  the  pickpocket  to  pick  the  purse  of  the  presiding  Justice.  Lifter 
perceives  that  the  purpose  of  More,  whom  he  knows  "to  be  one  of  the 
wisest  men  that  is  in  England"  (1.  173),  is  "but  to  check  the  folly  of  the 
Justice"  (1.  199).  Suresby  himself  is  able  to  observe,  in  words  of  unwit- 
ting dramatic  irony,  that  "Knaves  and  fools  meet  when  purses  go, /Wise 
men  look  to  their  purses  well  enow"  (11.  258-259).  The  scope  of  the 
dialectic  is  progressively  enlarged  until  it  encompasses  the  central 
question  of  whether  More's  own  wisdom  is  folly,  or  his  folly  wisdom  - 
whether  he  may  be  right  in  being  wrong,  while  at  the  same  time  wrong 
in  being  right. 

The  characterization  of  More  at  large  reflects  Erasmus'  characteriza- 
tion of  Moria.  At  the  beginning  of  The  Praise  of  Folly  she  is  youthful 
and  exuberant,  but  by  the  end  of  her  oration  she  is  made  to  appear  old 
and  much  more  sombre  as  her  perceptions  deepen.  Precisely  the  same 
thing  happens  in  More's  case,  as  the  song  of  Wit  (with  whom  he  is  alle- 
gorically  associated)  suggests  in  the  interpolated  play,  The  Marriage  of 
Wit  and  Wisdom: 

Wit:  I  dreamed  fast  of  mirth  and  play, 

In  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  is  pleasure. 
Methought  I  walked  still  to  and  fro, 

And  from  her  company  [i.e.  Lady  Wisdom's]  I  could  not  go; 
But  when  I  waked,  it  was  not  so. 

In  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  is  pleasure. 

(Scene  ix,  11.  1044-1048) 

More,  too,  like  Moria  and  Wit,  wakes  to  fmd  it  is  not  so,  and  decides  at 
one  point  (in  a  heavily  revised  passage)  that 

Now  will  I  speak  like  More  in  melancholy, 

For  if  griefs  power  could  with  her  sharpest  darts 
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Pierce  my  firm  bosom,  here's  sufficient  cause 
To  take  my  farewell  of  mirth's  hurtless  laws. 

(Addition  I,  11.  1-4) 

Further  evidence  of  Erasmus'  influence  is  More's  echo  on  several 
occasions  of  Folly's  Lucianic  metaphor  of  life  as  a  play.  When  the  inter- 
lude is  broken  off,  More,  who  has  just  stepped  in  to  improvise  the  part 
of  Good  Counsel,  declares  that  he  has  hindered  the  play  instead  of 
helping  it,  and  concludes:  "Thus  fools  oft-times  do  help  to  mar  the  play" 
(Scene  ix,  1 .  1 146).  This  alludes  to  Folly's  bitter  assertion  that 

If  one  at  a  solemne  stage  plaie,  woulde  take  vpon  hum  to  plu  eke  of  the 
plaiers  garmentes,  whiles  they  were  saiyng  theyr  partes,  and  so  disciphre 
vnto  the  lokers  on,  the  true  and  natiue  faces  of  eche  of  the  plaiers, 
shoulde  he  not  (trow  ye)  marre  all  the  mattier?  and  well  deserue  for  a 
madman  to  be  peltid  out  of  the  place  with  stones?  ^^ 

(Chaloner,  p.  37) 

Apart  from  offering  a  metaphoric  comment  on  the  meaning  of  More's 
actions  in  the  later  parts  of  the  play,  the  echo  also  equates  him  with  the 
Lucianic  wise  man  whom  Folly  imagines  to  have  dropped  down  from 
the  sky  to  comment  on  the  folly  of  the  human  race.  Layer  upon  layer 
of  paradox  is  implicit  in  the  latent  equation,  for,  in  The  Praise  of  Folly, 
Folly  concludes  that  men  would  rightly  consider  the  wise  sky-man  a 
crazy  madman: 

For  surely  as  nothing  can  be  more  foolisshe  than  wisedome  out  of  place, 
so  is  nothyng  more  fonde  than  prudence  out  of  season.  And  dooeth 
he  not  out  of  season  (trow  ye)  that  plieth  not  him  selfe  as  the  world 
goeth?  nor  will  not  take  the  market  as  it  ryseth?  ^^ 

In  a  typically  Erasmian  paradoxical  way,  therefore,  the  echo  suggests 
two  conflicting  interpretations  of  More's  future  actions  that  may  be 
applied  simultaneously:  he  may  be  the  wise  man  who  sees  the  real  truth 
of  things,  or  he  may  be  the  genuine  fool  who  has  no  discreet  sense  of 
time  or  place.  These  are  the  two  possibilities  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  as 
I  will  show,  persistently  explores.  More  echoes  Moria  on  one  further- 
occasion,  in  the  final  scene.  When  asked  to  confess  his  fault,  he  replies, 

I  confess  his  majesty  hath  been  ever  good  to  me,  and  my  offence  to  his 
highness  makes  me  of  a  state  pleader  a  stage  player  —  though  I  am  old 
and  have  a  bad  voice  —  to  act  this  last  scene  of  my  tragedy. 

(Scene  xvii,  11.  1931-1934) 

Here  More  interprets  his  own  situation  in  the  same  metaphoric  terms 
Folly  uses  to  characterize  the  human  situation  at  large  —  as  a  kind  of 
play: 


ï 
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wheras  men  come  foorthe  disguised  one  in  one  arraie,  an  other  in  an 
other,  eche  plaiyng  his  parte,  till  at  last  the  maker  of  the  plaie,  or  boke- 
bearer  causeth  theim  to  auoyde  the  skaffolde,  and  yet  sometyme  maketh 
one  man  come  in,  two  or  three  tymes,  with  sundrie  partes  and  apparaile.^^ 

It  is  a  nice  touch  that  More  casts  Henry  VIII  in  the  role  of  the  stage 
producer;  whose  play  it  is,  however,  is  a  matter  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
implicitly  questions. 


The  pervasive  Erasmian  influence,  derived  directly  from  Erasmus' 
Moriae  Encomium  and  indirectly  through  Hall,  shows  that  the  ambigui- 
ties in  the  play  are  not  capricious  or  confused,  but  deliberately  con- 
structed. A  prevailing  Erasmian  paradoxicality  is  evident  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  the  play's  main  thematic  concerns. 

The  relation  between  the  King's  law  and  natural  justice,  for  example, 
shows  the  typical  counterpointing  procedure  at  work.  In  Scene  i  the 
commoners  acknowledge  that  they  are  'curbed  by  duty  and  obedience' 
(1.  41)  from  breaking  the  peace;  but  they  are  equally  aware  that  the 
law  to  which  they  are  bound  is  perpetuating  injustice: 

Lincoln:  It  is  hard  when  Englishmen's  patience  must  be  thus  jetted  on 
by  strangers  and  they  not  dare  to  revenge  their  own  wrongs. 
(11.24-25) 

Scene  ii  underlines  the  fallibility  of  positive  law  by  revealing  the  lack  of 
charity  and  the  malicious  hypocrisy  of  the  presiding  Justice.  By  having 
Lifter  pick  Suresby's  purse,  More  is,  in  effect,  stepping  outside  the  law 
in  order  to  achieve  a  natural  justice  superior  to  the  justice  that  the  law 
threatens  to  execute;  the  episode  is  a  dramatization  of  the  need  for 
equity.  When  Lifter  questions  the  wisdom  of  what  More  asks  him  to  do. 
More  declares:  "Lifter,  I  am  true  subject  to  my  king"  (1.  176).  He 
believes  that  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  justice  than  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  allows  (Lifter  is,  after  all,  technically  guilty)  is  to  fulfil  his 
duty  to  the  king  more  perfectly  than  through  a  mere  servile  observance  : 
the  truest  form  of  loyalty  is  to  see  that  the  king's  responsibilities  are 
most  fully  realized.  The  conflict  between  the  justice  of  the  king's  law 
and  the  justice  of  natural  law  is  thus  enlarged  into  a  question  about  the 
nature  of,  and  relation  between,  obedience  and  duty  -  with  interesting 
implications  for  the  interpretation  of  More's  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  To  what  extent  is  More  fulfilling  his  duty  by  disobeying  the  same 
law  that  he  urged  others  to  obey?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  play's  funda- 
mental paradoxicality  comes  to  the  fore. 

The  most  complicated  and  perplexing  manifestations  of  paradox 
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surface,  however,  in  the  central  concern  of  the  play,  which  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  (as  Hall  wondered)  More  was  a  fool  or  a  wise  man,  or 
a  foolish  Wiseman,  or  a  wise  foolishman. 

The  examination  of  More  as  the  wise  fool  is  deliberately  focused  in 
three  carefully  constructed  episodes  placed  at  the  pivotal  centre  of  the 
play.  The  first  is  when  More  dresses  his  fool  Randall  in  his  own  robes  of 
state,  and  instructs  him  to  act  his  part  before  Erasmus  to  see  whether 
that  wise  man  can  distinguish  between  "merit  and  outward  ceremony" 
(Addition  IV,  1.  20).  Here  is  a  piece  of  obvious  visual  symbolism  in 
which,  potentially  at  least,  the  literal  object  is  capable  of  being  viewed 
as  a  figurative  emblem  of  the  truth.  Something  comparable  is  found  in 
Henry  IV,  Part  I,  in  the  way  that  Henry's  kingly  status  is  figuratively 
dramatized  in  the  decoys,  and  in  the  way  that  the  relation  between 
Falstaff's  and  Hotspur's  brands  of  honour  is  suggested  by  the  sight  of 
Falstaff  carrying  Hotspur's  dead  body  on  his  back.^^  The  visual  sugges- 
tion is  even  more  complex  in  the  Randall/More  scene.  At  one  level  the 
fool's  adoption  of  the  Chancellor's  robes  may  suggest  More's  own  folly 
in  entering  the  King's  service.  More  himself  is  aware  of  the  folly  of 
public  office  at  the  moment  he  accepts  it:  "I  now  must  sleep  in  court, 
sound  sleeps  forbear; /The  chamberlain  to  state  is  public  care."  (Scene 
vi,  11.  550-551).  And  when  Randall  unwittingly  parodies  More's  deeply 
serious  meditation  on  the  spiritual  dangers  attending  success  (Addition 
III),  something  further  is  suggested: 

Randall:    Before  God,  I  have  practised  your  lordship's  shift  so  well  that 
I  think  I  shall  grow  proud,  my  lord. 

(Addition  IV,  11.4-5) 

Has  More  successfully  avoided  the  pride  against  which  he  warned  him- 
self? Randall  overgoes  himself  in  the  trick  played  against  Erasmus,  and 
ruins  the  illusion  (just  as  More  declares  he  has  after  stepping  into  the 
players'  interlude  to  take  over  the  role  of  Good  Counsel).  Is  More,  we 
are  forced  to  wonder,  to  be  equated  with  Randall,  or  is  the  parallel 
strictly  parodie,  serving  to  underline  the  ultimate  difference  between 
them?  The  problem  of  discriminating  between  appearance  and  reality 
is  made  even  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  Erasmus,  for  whom  More 
devised  the  test,  fails  it.  A  problem  of  perception  is  thus  exposed  at 
four  levels:  More's,  Randall's,  Erasmus',  and  that  of  the  audience  itself. 
The  second  episode  is  when  More  encounters  Faulkner,  the  long- 
haired ruffian.  Faulkner  has  sworn  "upon  a  foolish  vow"  not  to  have 
his  hair  cut  for  three  years  (Addition  IV,  1.  76).  More  gives  him  the 
option  of  having  his  hair  cut  or  lying  in  Newgate  until  his  vow  expires. 
The  figurative  association  between  More  and  Faulkner  is  obvious:  the 
dilemma  More  presents  to  Faulkner  is  not  unlike  the  one  the  King  pre- 
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sents  to  him  -  both  have  to  choose  between  integrity  and  common- 
sense.  More's  words  when  he  orders  Faulkner  to  Newgate  prefigure 
what  Shrewsbury  later  says  about  More  himself: 

More:  Sirrah,  great  sins  are  bred 

In  all  that  body  where  there's  a  foul  head. 

(Addition  IV.  11.90-91) 

Shrewsbury:  No  doubt 

His  mind  will  alter,  and  the  Bishop's  too. 
Error  in  learned  heads  hath  much  to  do. 

(Scene  X,  11.  1279-1281) 

More  and  Faulkner  appear  to  be  equated  in  the  nature  and  obstinacy  of 
their  error,  but  when  Faulkner  enters  for  a  second  time,  newly  shorn, 
the  ambiguity  is  restored.  More  discharges  him,  saying,  "Thy  head  is  for 
thy  shoulders  now  more  fit:  /  Thou  hast  less  hair  upon  it,  but  more  wit' 
(Addition  IV,  11.  203-204).  This  looks  forward  to  More  shaving  his 
beard  before  the  execution  (Scene  xvii,  11.  1954-  1955),  and  the  im- 
plied parallel  suggests  wisdom,  not  folly.  Yet,  in  the  immediately  follow- 
ing episode  of  the  interpolated  play,  such  lack  of  hair  is  equated  with 
lack  of  wisdom.  The  paradoxical  ambiguity  of  the  episode  is  sustained 
as  the  associations  between  More  and  Faulkner  first  of  all  suggest  shared 
folly,  then  shared  wisdom,  and,  finally,  that  the  similarity  may  be  only 
apparent.  When  Morris,  Faulkner's  master,  sees  that  he  has  been  dissem- 
bling and  is  really  unregenerate,  he  casts  him  off;  Faulkner,  however, 
manages  to  ingratiate  himself  into  his  master's  favour  once  more,  and 
says:  "I  care  not  to  be  turned  off,  and  'twere  a  ladder,  so  it  be  in  my 
humour,  or  the  fates  beckon  to  me.  Nay,  pray  sir,  if  the  destinies  spin 
me  a  fine  thread,  Faulkner  flies  another  pitch"  (11.  238-240).  Clearly, 
Faulkner  is  unlike  More  in  his  willingness  to  be  hypocritically  obsequious 
to  ensure  self  preservation,  because,  even  though  many,  including  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  urge  More  to  take  a  similar  line,  he  refuses 
to  do  so.  The  presentation  forces  us  to  ponder  whether  More  is  wrong 
in  being  like  Faulkner,  or  wrong  in  being  unlike  him  —  or  vice  versa. 

The  last  of  the  three  key  episodes  occurs  when  More  participates  in 
The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom,  which  turns  out  to  be  an  allegorical 
dramatization  of  his  own  situation  and  its  dangers.  The  idea  underlying 
the  treatment  given  to  the  interlude  -  really  a  part  of  Lusty  Juventus  - 
derives,  I  think,  from  Hall: 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  shoulde  call  him  a  foolishe  wyseman,  or  a  wise 
foolishman,  for  undoubtedly  he  beside  his  leamynge,  had  a  great  witte, 
but  it  was  so  myngled  with  tauntyng  and  mockyng,  that  it  semed  to 
them  that  best  knew  him,  that  he  thought  nothing  to  be  wel  spoken 
except  he  had  ministred  some  mocke  in  the  communication.^^ 
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More,  without  specifically  applying  it  to  himself,  says  much  the  same 
thing  at  the  outset  of  the  interlude:  "To  marry  wit  to  wisdom  asks  some 
cunning;  /  Many  have  wit,  that  may  come  short  of  Wisdom"  (Scene  ix, 
1 1.  926-927).  As  the  interlude  gets  underway,  More  is  directly  associated 
with  young  Wit,  who  has  to  distinguish  between  Lady  Wisdom  and 
Lady  Vanity.  Wit  accidentally  lacks  a  beard,  a  detail  that  anticipates  the 
reiterated  play  upon  More's  clean-shavenness  in  the  final  scenes: 

More  [to  his  wife]: 

Thow  wast  wont  to  blame  my  kissing  when  my  beard  was  in  the 
stubble,  but  I  have  been  trimmed  of  late  —  I  have  had  a  smooth 
court  shaving,  in  good  faith,  I  have. 

(Scene  xi,  11.  1339-1342) 

More  [to  the  hangman]: 

One  thing  more:  take  heed  thou  cut*st  not  off  my  beard.  Oh,  I  forgot, 
execution  passed  upon  that  last  night,  and  the  body  of  it  lies  buried 
in  the  Tower. 

(Scene  xvii,  11.  1954-1955) 

The  second  reference  to  More's  beardlessness  shows  the  dramatists 
deliberately  altering  a  detail  in  their  source  to  align  it  with  their  concep- 
tion: in  Hall,  More  does  have  a  long  beard,  and  the  ironic  quip  in  1. 
1954  is  spoken  by  More  when  he  places  his  head  on  the  block.  ^^  From 
one  angle,  the  beardlessness  that  More  and  Wit  share  suggests  lack  of 
wisdom;  for,  as  the  interlude  does  indeed  show,  "Wit's  inclination  may 
gallop  so  fast  that  he  will  outstrip  wisdom  and  fall  to  folly"  (Scene  ix, 
11.  1016-1017).  But  this  possibiUty  is  consistently  counterbalanced  by 
another.  More  instructs  the  players  to  proceed  without  Wit's  beard, 
"for  wit  goes  not  all  by  the  hair"  (1.  1008),  and  because  "we'll  rather 
allow  a  beardless  Wit  than  Wit  all  beard  to  have  no  brain"  (11.  1021- 
1022).  This  allows  for  the  possibility  that  More,  in  his  apparent  "beard- 
less" folly  at  the  end,  may  have  been  wise  —  a  notion  further  strengthened 
by  the  way  in  which  More  is  able  to  improvise  the  role  of  Good  Counsel 
so  precisely  that,  as  one  of  the  players  observes  with  astonishment,  "it 
is  as  right  to  Luggins'  part  as  can  be"  (1.1 125).  When  More  dismisses 
his  achievement  with  the  words  "Thus  fools,  oft-times  do  help  to  mar 
the  play"  (1.1 146),  he  is,  as  I  have  said,  equating  himself  with  the  foolish 
Lucianic  man  from  the  sky  in  Erasmus'  Moriae  Encomium. 

Viewed  together,  these  three  episodes  demonstrate  how  carefully  the 
play  was  designed  and  executed.  Their  symmetrical  arrangement  at  the 
central  point  of  the  play  draws  attention  to  the  thematic  duplication 
and  variation  of  the  wiseman-fool  theme  within  them.  Moreover,  the 
presence  of  Hands  C  and  E  in  revisions  of  two  of  the  episodes  proves 
that  the  basic  paradoxical  conception  of  Sir  Thomas  More  must  have 
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been  premeditated  and  agreed  upon  for  the  revisions  to  have  been 
orchestrated  into  such  consistency. 

*    *    * 

The  question  remains  as  to  whether  the  play  ever  resolves  the  parado- 
xical problems  it  propounds.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  the  interpretation 
of  More's  character  ceases  to  be  dialectical;  no  one  in  the  final  scenes 
doubts  his  greatness  or  virtue: 

1  Warder: 

Well,  be  it  spoken  without  offence  to  any, 
A  wiser,  or  more  virtuous  gentleman 
Was  never  bred  in  England. 

(Scene  xiv,  11.  1612-1614) 

Woman: 

Ah,  gentle  heart,  my  soul  for  thee  is  sad. 
Farewell,  the  best  friend  that  the  poor  e'er  had. 

(Scene  xiv,  11.  1647-1648) 

Butler: 

I  cannot  tell,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  matters  above  my  capacity, 
but,  as  God  judge  me,  if  I  might  speak  my  mind,  I  think  there  lives 
not  a  more  harmless  gentleman  in  the  universal  world. 

Brewer: 

Nor  a  wiser,  nor  a  merrier,  nor  an  honester. 

(Scene  XV,  11.  1683-1686) 

Equally,  no  one  doubts  More's  heavenly  destination: 


Horsekeeper: 

Well,  he  was  too  good  a  lord  for  us,  and  therefore,  I  fear,  God  him- 
self will  take  him. 

(Scene  XV,  11.  1691-1692) 

Catesby  : 

A  dead  man  to  the  world,  and  given  the  axe  his  head. 
But  his  sweet  soul  to  live  among  the  saints. 

(Scene  XV,  11.  1705-1707) 

Is  there  any  way  that  this  universal  admiration  and  esteem  for  More  at 
the  end  of  the  play  can  be  reconciled  with  the  reiterated  suggestion  in 
the  earlier  parts  that  he  may  have  been  wrong? 

The  answer  hes  in  the  basic  Erasmian  conception  of  More's  character. 
As  I  have  suggested,  More  undergoes  a  change  of  character  that  is  similar, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  transformation  of  Moria  from  the  youthful,  life- 
loving  wit  to  the  older,  more  percipient  Christian  fool  as  depicted  in  the 
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closing  pages  of  the  Moriae  Encomium.  There  Erasmus  has  Moria  quote 
Saint  Paul:  ''who  so  semeth  (saith  he)  to  be  wise  amonges  you,  let  him 
become  a  foole,  to  the  ende  he  be  wise  in  deede."^'^  Folly  sees  the 
wisdom  in  this  Christian  madness  in  terms  of  a  necessary  con  temp  tus 
mundi:  "generally  throughout  all  their  liuyng,  holy  men  wil  flie  from 
those  thynges,  that  sauour  of  the  bodie,  as  beyng  rapte  and  drawen  vp 
to  the  other,  that  are  ghostly  and  invisible."^®  In  Sir  Thomas  More, 
More  sees  his  own  situation  as  involving  just  such  a  spiritual  withdrawal: 


Perchance  the  king, 
Seeing  the  court  is  full  of  vanity, 
Has  pity  lest  our  souls  should  be  misled. 
And  sends  us  to  a  life  contemplative. 
O  happy  banishment  from  worldly  pride, 
When  souls  by  private  life  are  sanctified. 

(Addition  I,  11.26-31) 


By  the  penultimate  scene,  More  is  presented  clearly  as  the  type  of  the 
true  Christian  stoic.  This  is  seen  in  the  words  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  when  he  comes  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  warrant  for  More's 
execution: 


Your  wisdom,  sir,  hath  been  so  well  approved, 
And  your  fair  patience  in  imprisonment 
Hath  shown  such  constancy  of  mind 
And  Christian  resolution  in  all  troubles. 
As  warrant  us,  you  are  not  unprepared. 

(Scene  xvi,  11.  1735-1739) 

It  seems,  then,  as  if  the  dramatists  ultimately  chose  transcendence  as 
a  solution  for  the  experiential  difficulties  of  life  that  they  recognized  in 
More's  tragic  experience  and  explored  so  resonantly  in  the  major  part 
of  the  play.^^  The  design  remains  paradoxical,  as  it  does  in  Erasmus' 
paradoxical  encomium,  but  it  involves  substituting  one  set  of  paradoxes 
for  another:  the  chiasmic  possibilities  in  Hall's  original  paradox  have 
been  separated  into  what  amounts  to  a  simple  either/or  alternative.  Just 
as  More  on  the  scaffold  confidently  bids  farewell  to  "the  fool  of  flesh" 
(Scene  xvii,  1.  1980),  so  does  the  play  appear  to  repudiate  the  folly  of 
the  earthly  wise  man  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  the  otherworldly 
Christian  fool.  As  neat  as  this  resolution  may  be,  it  seems  slightly  anti- 
climactic  after  the  dynamic  manner  in  which  worldly  problems  were 
explored,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  entirely  fanciful  to  detect  a  note  in 
Surrey's  final  words  suggesting  that  not  all  pertubations  are  entirely 
allayed: 
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Corne,  we'll  to  court. 
Let's  sadly  hence  to  perfect  unknown  fates, 
Whilst  he  tends  progress  to  the  state  of  states. 

(Scene  xvii,  11.  1984-1986) 

University  of  Otago 
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Lucien  Febvre, Life  in  Renaissance  France,  edited  and  translated  by  Marian  Rothstein. 
Cambridge  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1977.  Pp.  xx,  163. 

En  1929  paraissait  la  traduction  anglaise  du  livre  de  Lucien  Febvre  Un  Destin: 
Martin  Luther  (1922).  Les  "febvrophiles"  anglais  allaient  devoir  patienter  près  de 
50  ans  pour  lire  une  nouvelle  publication  tirée  de  l'oeuvre  de  ce  grand  historien 
français  (1878-1956).  C'est  en  1977  que,  s'inspirant  des  travaux  de  R.R.  Palmer  sur 
La  Révolution  française  de  Georges  Lefèbvre  et  de  Nancy  Roelker  sur  le  Journal  de 
Pierre  de  l'Estoile,  M^^®  Marian  Rothstein  donnait  une  traduction  critique  de  cinq 
essais  de  L.  Febvre  sous  le  titre  Life  in  Renaissance  France. 

Composées  peu  avant  1929,  publiées  d'abord  dans  la  Revue  des  cours  et  con- 
férences et,  plus  tard,  dans  le  livre  Pour  une  histoire  à  part  entière  (Paris,  1962),  ces 
esquisses  brossent  un  tableau  de  la  première  Renaissance  française.  Elles  tracent  le 
Profil  d'une  Civilisation  sous  les  perspectives  de  VEffort  vers  la  Science,  VEffort  vers 
la  Beauté,  VEffort  vers  le  Divin  et  le  Marchand  de  la  Renaissance:  titres  ambitieux 
à  l'image  de  leur  auteur  qui  entend  "capturer  la  vie  du  XVI^s.  dans  ses  filets." 

L'édition  qui  nous  est  proposée  est  attrayante.  Une  jaquette  bellement  illustrée 
initie  le  lecteur  à  la  conception  febvréenne  de  l'Histoire,  donne  rapidement  sa 
méthode  et  ses  "objets"  d'étude.  Un  avant-propos  signé  par  F.L.  Ford  précise 
l'orientation  imprimée  au  livre:  priorité  est  donnée  au  Febvre  historien  sur  le  Febvre 
théoricien  des  Annales,  bien  que  "Febvre 's  importance,  for  his  contemporaries  and 
for  the  future,  lies  in  his  work  as  a  theoretician  of  history  as  much  as  in  his  efforts 
as  a  historian"  (p.  xiv).  L'introduction,  très  synthétique,  présente  L.  Febvre,  l'homme 
de  métier,  les  qualités  et  les  défauts  de  l'historien,  sa  conception  de  l'Histoire, 
"failles,"  son  originalité  et  sa  portée.  C'est  tout  à  la  fois  le  Febvre  érudit  qui  "embrasse 
tous  les  aspects  de  la  vie,"  le  Febvre  curieux  qui  "procède  par  anecdotes,"  le  Febvre 
singuHer  qui  "construit  l'histoire  sur  une  hypothèse  pour  terminer  sur  une  nouvelle 
question"  et  le  Febvre  propagandiste  qui  "refuse  de  faire  les  assertions  tradition- 
nelles" que  les  essais  rendent.  Exposant  ensuite  sa  méthode  de  traduction,  M^^® 
Rothstein  spécifie  que  son  dessein  "fut  de  produire  quelque  chose  d'aussi  près  que 
possible  de  ce  que  Febvre  eût  écrit  s'il  eut  été  un  orateur  anglais."  Consciente  des 
lacunes  du  background  scolaire  anglais  relativement  à  l'histoire  de  la  France  du 
XVFs.  et  de  l'abondance  des  études  publiées  depuis,  M^^^  Rothstein  s'est  appliquée 
à  compléter  les  références  bibliographiques  de  Febvre  par  une  information  pertinente 
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plus  récente  et  à  préciser  par  de  courtes  descriptions  (biographiques  et  autres)  les 
noms  de  personnes  et  de  batailles  inconnus  du  large  public.  Il  en  résulte  trente- 
deux  pages  compactes  de  notes  fournies  (pp.  123-154). 

Les  essais  constituent  un  heureux  choix  de  textes  pour  un  public  du  dimanche 
(sans  connotation  péjorative).  D'une  part,  de  par  leur  qualité:  "ils  constituent  une 
contribution  importante  à  notre  connaissance  du  XVI^s.  français";  d'autre  part,  de 
part  l'étendue  de  leur  contenu:  ils  reconstituent  dans  ses  dominantes  "la  vie  française" 
à  la  Renaissance.  Dans  le  Profil  d'une  Civilisation,  L.  Febvre  campe  les  gens  du  XVI^s. 
dans  leur  habitat  respectif.  Il  décrit  la  masse  des  individus  comme  "des  campagnards 
qui  habitent  la  campagne  et  la  ville";  les  nobles  comme  des  hommes  "qui  ont  froid 
dans  leurs  châteaux";  le  gentilhomme  comme  ce  "personnage  qui  vit  aux  champs." 
Son  exposé  termine  sur  l'étude  d'une  réalité  commune  à  toutes  les  couches  de  la 
société  du  XVI^s.:  les  voyages,  les  déplacements;  ce  qui  donne  prétexte  à  une  com- 
paraison-cliché toute  febvréenne  entre  l'homme  du  XVI^s.,  "ce  pleinvent,"  et 
l'homme  du  XX^s.,  "ce  produit  de  serre-chaude."  Avec  VEffort  vers  la  Science, 
L.  Febvre  nous  introduit  au  monde  de  l'humanisme  et  nous  présente  le  type  même 
de  l'homme  de  science  au  XVFs.,  l'érudit  qui  se  voue  entièrement  à  l'étude.  VEffort 
vers  la  Beauté  tente  de  saisir  à  travers  les  modes  d'expression  artistique  -  la  littéra- 
ture, la  peinture,  la  sculpture,  etc.,  la  conception  générale  de  la  vie  au  XVI^.  VEffort 
vers  le  Divin  nous  propose  un  tableau  de  l'univers  religieux  du  chrétien  au  XVI^s., 
avec  comme  point  de  mire  la  Réforme.  Enfui,  le  Marchand  de  la  Renaissance 
nous  familiarise  avec  les  multiples  facettes  de  l'activité  marchande  au  XVI® s. 
Au  total,  cinq  prises  de  vue  témoignant  de  la  vie  française  à  la  Renaissance  à  travers 
ses  manifestations  matérielles,  sociales,  culturelles,  religieuses  et  économiques. 

Le  travail  de  M^®  Rothstein  est  digne  d'appréciation.  Traduire  L.  Febvre  est 
parfois  tâche  délicate.  M^®  Rothstein,  à  notre  connaissance,  a  toujours  opté  pour  la 
traduction  la  plus  plausible  dans  les  cas  où  le  sens  faisait  difficulté.  Nous  nous  per- 
mettons cependant  de  signaler  les  passages  "litigieux"  ainsi  que  les  coquilles,  assez 
nombreuses,  qui  se  sont  glissées  dans  le  texte  et  les  notes. 

D'abord,  les  "ombres"  de  la  traduction: 
P.  2      :  "ce  que  furent  les  Réformes"  traduit  par  *Vhat  the  Reformation  was." 

Le  pluriel  aurait  dû  être  conservé, 
p.  18    :  "C'était  le  désespoir  des  ambassadeurs  italiens,  cette  existence. . ."  traduit 

par  "Ambassadors  were  brought  to  despair  by. . ." 
p.  21    :  ". .  .mal  armé. . ."  traduit  par  ". .  .unarmed. . ." 
p.  28    :  ". .  .dont  chacune  offre  aux  gens  d'affaires  ses  possibilités  de  fortune  et 

ses  conditions  spéciales  d'activités. . ."  traduit  par  ". .  .each  period  offered 

the  businessman  special  conditions  and  special  possibilities. . .  " 
p.  46    :  "le  premier  peintre  du  siècle"  traduit  par  "the  greatest  painter  in  the  world." 
p.  45    :  "les  Allemagnes"  traduit  par  "Germany." 
p.  90    :  "Le  XVF  siècle,  c'est  un  héros"  traduit  par  *The  sixteenth  century  is 

heroic." 
p.  96    :  ". .  .un  quarteaut  de  Malbroisie"  traduit  par  ". .  .a  small  barrel  of  sweet 

wine." 

Puis,  les  passages  "non  traduits": 
p.  63    :  "devant  l'Agneau  Mystique"  doit  être  traduit  et  ajouté  après  ". .  .of  Saint 

Bavo  in  Ghent, ..." 
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p.  108  :  M^^  Rothstein  fait  sauter  "Cela  fait  un  peu  plus  de  7,000  ecus  de  revenu 
par  an  pour  les  47,000  qui  constituent  le  capital,  soit  envrion. . . ." 

p.  116  :  pas  de  traduction  pour  l'expression  "fameux. . .  et  du  non  moins  fameux." 
Ensuite,  les  coquilles  (erreurs  d'impression  et  erreurs  d'attention): 

p.  6      :  "classical"  et  non  "classical." 

p.  61    :  La  référence  exacte  n'est  pas  "Jean,  23:21"  mais  "Jean,  13:21." 

p.  94    :  "coussinets"  et  non  "coussinettes." 

p.  101  :  "billonneurs"  et  non  "billoneurs." 

p.  103:  "1540"  et  non  "1542." 

p.  124  :  M^^^  Rothstein  reproduit  ici  l'erreur  qui  apparaît  dans  l'édition  française 

n.6  de  1962  lorsqu'elle  rapporte:  "See  also  the  documentation  of  chap.  9 /'Lu 

vie  du  noble)  of  the  second  part  of  L.  Febvre,  Phillippe  II  et  la  Franche- 
Comté  (Paris,  1912).  (LF)."  Il  s'agit  en  fait  du  chapitre  1 1  et  non  9. 

p.  125  :  Dans  "François  Rabelais,  The  Fourth  Book,  chap.  9. .  ."  on  doit  litre 

n.9         "chap.  11." 

p.  130  :  M^^^  Rothstein  dit  rapporter  la  référence  donnée  par  L.  Febvre  en  ce  qui 

n.  27  a  trait  au  "rapport  de  Mario  Cavelli,  1547,  in  Relations  des  Ambassadeurs 
vénitiens  sur  les  affaires  de  France  au  XVI^s. ,  éd.  N.  Tommaseo,  Paris,  1 838, 
I,  pp.  55-61",  alors  qu'il  indique  les  pages  359-361.  .  . 

p.  134  :  Dans  ''Revue  des  Cours  et  Conférences,  25,  2d  ser. . . ."  il  faut  lire  "23® 

n.  8         année." 

p.  134     Vv^^  Rothstein  écrit:  ". .  Mémoires  de  la  société  de  l'histoire  de  Paris,  20 

n.  10       (1892),  pp.  207-294.  (LF)."  L.  Febvre,  lui,  indique  "18  (1892)." 

p.  140  :  l'article  date  de  "1846"  et  non  de  "1946." 

n.  18 

p.  143  :  La  référence  est  incomplète.  L.  Febvre  indique  la  page  "12." 

n.6 

p.  149  :  L.  Febvre  indique  la  pagination:  "p.  161  sqq." 

n.  11 

p.  149  :  L.  Febvre  ajoutait:  "en  tête  du  t.I  des  Ordonnances  de  François  I^^.  " 

n.  14 

p.  150  :  Il  s'agit  non  du  Recueil  des  Ordonnances  des  Pays-Bas  mais  bien  du  Recueil 

n.  1 5       des  Ordonnances  de  Belgique. 

p.  152  ;  Mlle  Rothstein  rapporte:  ''Revue  d'histoire  de  Lyon,  9  (1912),  pp.  81-102 

n.  32       (LF)."  L.  Febvre  donne:  "p.  282". .  . 

Signalons  aussi  quelques  "lacunes,"  quelques  "absences"  dans  les  notes.  Bien 
que  nous  soyons  conscients  du  "choix"  qu'a  dû  opérer  M^^^  Rothstein,  nous  aurions 
aimé  voir  certains  termes  accompagnés  de  notes  explicatives.  Quelques  exemples: 
p.  5      :  "in  spite  of  repeated  edicts*  to  control  them.  .  ." 
p.  97    :  les  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles  ne  sont  accompagnées  d'aucune  note, 
p.  16  et 

p.  129  n.  24:  une  notice  biographique  sur  Lautrec  mais  silence  sur  Lescun  et  Les- 
parre. . . 

Et,  pour  terminer,  soulignons  ces  "curiosités"  que  sont  pour  des  chercheurs 
formés  à  une  méthode  quelque  peu  scientifique  ces  références  à  des  sources  françaises 
données  en  anglais. . . 
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Ces  "ombres,*'  ces  "coquilles,"  ces  "absences"  ne  sauraient  diminuer  la  valeur 
de  l'ouvrage.  Les  judicieuses  précisions  jointes  aux  notes  de  L.  Febvre,  l'ampleur 
de  la  bibliographie  dépouillée,  le  minutieux  et  patient  travail  de  traduction,  le  pré- 
cieux index  de  plus  de  455  noms  satisferont  certainement  le  vaste  public  anglais 
qui  ne  maîtrise  pas  la  langue  de  Molière.  Bonne  lecture! 

GILLES  FORGUES,  Centre  de  la  Renaissance,  Université  de  Sherbrooke 


Robert  F.  Storey,  Pierrot:  A  Critical  History  of  a  Mask.  Princeton  University  Press, 
1978,  pp.  224  and  16  pp.  photo.  $15.00. 

First,  there  are  a  number  of  clarifications  to  be  made.  Robert  F.  Storey's  Pierrot, 
A  Critical  History  of  a  Mask,  is  not  a  book  on  English  Hterature,  although  its  best 
chapter,  the  last,  is  on  Eliot  and  Stevens. 

Pierrot  is  the  biography  of  Sicommedia  delVarte  character  transposed  by  history, 
according  to  its  author,  onto  the  European  proscenium  stage  in  the  18th  Century, 
into  predominantly  French  Romantic  and  symbolist  poses  in  the  19th  Century,  and 
into  a  more  purely  symboUc  figure  in  20th  Century  English  verse.  As  such.,  Pierrot 
suggests  to  us  that  it  is  one  of  these  new  interdisciplinary  books,  touching  on  French, 
English  and  Italian  Uterature,  spread  out  over  several  centuries,  by  which  some  acade- 
mic presses  are  said  to  be  attempting  to  break  the  narrow  jaws  of  deficit-producing 
highly  specialist  pubUshing. 

Secondly,  a  few  definitions  are  in  order,  as  Pierrot  is  a  tightly  argued  book.  To 
appreciate  it  we  must  immediately  dispel  our  erroneous  presumptions  that  spring 
readily  to  mind  because  of  its  title.  Pierrot  is  a  history,  not  of  the  tradition  of  a 
play-acting  figure  or  of  the  literary  movements  that  such  a  figure  served;  rather,  it  is 
the  interpretative  narrative  of  the  occurrences  of  a  name  behind  which  a  number  of 
authors  over  a  very  long  period  of  time  chose  to  present  some  specific  attitudes 
related  to  their  apprehension  of  the  real  world.  The  "mask"  of  the  title  is  moreover 
not  the  personality  mask  of  modern  psychology,  or  the  theatrical  genre  of  the 
Renaissance  court,  or  the  facial  representation  of  a  stock  figure.  The  "mask"  is  any 
character  in  commedia  delVarte,  the  word  being  derived  by  Storey  from  the  masks 
worn  by  secondary  characters  in  the  plays  of  its  "classical  period"  (p.  4).  Each  mask 
was,  and  is,  a  collection  of  human  qualities,  and  the  word  used  in  this  fashion  is 
pivotal  to  Storey's  innovation  and  criticism,  as,  he  writes,  the  masks  born  in  the 
commedia  survived  it  and  reappeared  in  later  literary,  musical  and  theatrical  genres. 
The  particular  mask  in  question  is  Pierrot,  who  incarnated  a  quizzical  reaction  to 
Hfe  with  comedy  because  he  refused  to  take  Ufe  itself  seriously,  and  he  treated  the 
other  "masks"  or  figures  of  commedia  delVarte  with  the  wit  that  their  inherent 
absurdity,  like  his,  deserved.  Storey  writes  that  the  "mask"  of  Pierrot  persisted 
beyond  the  demise  of  the  commedia  dell  'arte  as  the  need  to  express  his  significance 
is,  like  Hamlet's  indecision,  always  with  us. 

In  the  reahn  of  scholarship.  Storey's  reader  will  notice  the  absence  of  reference 
to  The  Fool:  His  Social  and  Literary  History  (1935),  whose  author,  Enid  Welsford, 
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in  a  later  chapter  touching  on  the  same  historical  proofs  as  he  (the  Theatre  des 
Funambules,  the  scenarii  of  Flaminio  Scala,  the  actor  Hamoche  and  Deburau), 
reached  different  conclusions.  He  will  note  in  David  Madden's  Harlequin's  Stick: 
Charlie's  Cane  (1975),  which  Storey  does  not  note,  as  well  as  in  Welsford's  book, 
earlier  claims  than  his  to  Charlie  Chaplin's  ancestry  in  Pierrot  and  Harlequin.  In 
Allardyce  NicoU's  Masks,  Mimes  and  Miracles  (1931),  the  reader  will  find  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  organic  unity  of  the  figures  in  a  commedia  delVarte  play.  How- 
ever, none  of  these  can  derogate  from  Pierrot  unless  the  reader  personally  has  a 
need  for  them.  Storey's  work  is  a  "critical  history"  springing  from  his  assumption 
that  a  mask  was  transferrable  from  one  genre  to  another  in  a  variety  of  languages 
in  different  eras,  and  on  that  rests  its  value.  His  criticism  is  historical  in  the  sense 
that  it  seeks  out  the  causes  and  effects  determining  the  recurrences  of  Pierrot's  mask 
from  country  to  country  and  century  to  century.  It  is  not  historical  in  the  sense  of 
revealing  laterally,  in  a  Hmited  time  and  in  a  given  place,  the  relation  of  a  mask  to 
a  living  culture.  The  price  of  Storey's  internationalism  is  not  so  much  historical 
interest  as  cultural  depth.  Because  of  his  pivotal  conception  of  the  mask.  Storey 
could  be  expected  to  open  his  argument  onto  philosophy  and  psychology.  However, 
with  the  exception  of  long  pertinent  references  to  Schopenhauer  in  the  French 
romantic  movement,  he  does  not. 

Storey's  book  tends  to  devote  chapters,  or  clearly  delineated  parts  of  chapters, 
to  individual  manifestations  of  Pierrot's  mask  in  West  European  phenomena  like  the 
commedia  delVarte  and  the  English  clown,  and  in  dominant  literary  figures  like 
Laforgue.  The  connection  of  this  structure  to  his  argument  is  evident  and  sound. 
The  backbone  of  Storey's  study  is  creative  criticism  rather  than  informative  scholar- 
ship, and  he  is  not  interested  in  filling  in  cultural  history.  His  chapters  are  really 
stages  in  an  argument  or  in  the  adventures  of  Storey's  idea  of  how  Pierrot  has 
"survived  four  centuries  of  social  and  philosophical  change,  managing  to  adapt  to 
the  world  in  which  he  momentarily  finds  himself  with  remarkable  pliability  and 
success"  (p.  3).  The  argument  is  interesting  rather  than  convincing,  which  does  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  immediately  share  deeply  its  author's  conviction.  Storey's 
argument  supposes  that  a  commedia  delVarte  mask  could  impose  itself  on  literary 
history  through  the  intervention  of  particular  writers,  performers  and  painters  as 
diverse  as  Pellesini,  Gherardi,  Watteau,  MoHèâre,  Gautier  and  Eliot,  through  a  series 
of  direct  influences  traceable  by  a  modem  commentator.  Storey's  reader  will  find 
it  difficult  to  accept  this  assumption  on  face  value,  not  so  much  because  so  many 
different  national  contexts  are  involved,  but  because  they  belonged  to  so  many 
different  centuries.  Yet,  the  reader  is  stunned,  as  though  reading  the  correct  inter- 
pretation for  the  first  time,  of  Storey's  treatment  of  Eliot's  "Prufrock". 

Being  a  professor  of  English,  Storey  is  perhaps  best  imagined,  in  the  mind  of  this 
reviewer,  as  having  been  originally  attracted  to  his  subject  by  Stevens  and  Eliot. 
This  would  explain  the  powerful  critical  pertinence  of  the  second  to  last  chapter  on 
the  French  symboHst  movement  in  general  and  Laforgue  in  particular  to  the  two 
American  poets  who  form  the  subject  of  his  concluding  pages.  Storey's  historical 
method,  it  can  also  be  thought,  has  been  to  attempt  to  fix  the  origins  of  the  Pierrot 
figure  among  French  nineteenth-century  writers  and  twentieth-century  English  poets 
progressively  backwards  in  time,  but  to  begin  writing  at  the  beginning.  He  deals 
with  the  French  fairs  and  the  Opéra  Comique  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Le  Théâtre 
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Italien  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  and  the  Pedrolino  figure  of  the  travelling 
Italian  player  troops  coming  into  mid-sixteenth  century  France,  in  order  to  show 
the  origins  of  a  mask  rather  than  of  a  particular  class  of  clown.  Storey  necessarily 
eliminates  competing  clowns  Hke  Harlequin,  Gilles  and  Crispin  as  their  masks  are 
not  Pierrot's.  However,  Storey's  reader  will  hardly  miss  them,  as  amid  a  welter  of 
details  about  theatrical  history  he  learns  that,  in  one  of  his  French  Romantic  mani- 
festations, Pierrot  macabre  tickled  his  wife  to  death. 

Pierrot  is  beautifully  printed  and  well  illustrated,  and  its  cover  is  white,  like  the 
clown's  dress  in  Watteau's  painting,  and  its  end  sheets,  like  his  buttons,  are  black. 

ANTHONY  RASPA,  Université  du  Québec  à  Chicoutimi 


Milton  Studies  IX,  ed.  James  D.  Simmonds.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press,  1976.  Pp.  275.  $17.50  (U.S.). 

Milton  Studies  X,  ed.  James  D.  Simmonds.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press,  1977.  Pp.  215.  $14.95  (U.S.). 

Milton  Studies  XI,  The  Presence  of  Milton,  ed.  B.  Rajan.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1978.  Pp.  xiv,  129.  $9.95  (U.S.). 

The  three  volumes  of  Milton  studies  here  under  review  contain  scholarly  examinations 
of  Milton's  major  poems,  his  prose,  and  some  of  his  lesser  poetry.  The  problem  for 
the  reviewer  in  marshalling  this  variety  and  doing  justice  to  thirty  assorted  articles 
is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  fact  that  Volume  XI  has  a  theme  and  its  substance  can 
therefore  be  considered  separately. 

The  eleven  articles  of  Volume  IX  and  the  thirteen  in  Volume  X  provide  nine 
conceming  Paradise  Lost,  two  d^ioniSamson  Agonistes,  and  one  dealing  vnthParadise 
Regained.  Five  essays  discuss  some  aspect  of  Milton's  prose,  and  seven  treat  minor 
poems.  This  distribution  presents  no  surprises.  Milton  obviously  continues  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  stimulus  to  scholars  with  all  aspects  of  his  work;  although  interest 
primarily  focuses  upon  Paradise  Lost,  his  other  work  remains  the  source  of  lively 
discussion  and  penetrating  scholarly  analysis. 

It  is  disappointing,  however,  that  amongst  all  this  material  there  is  but  one  article 
on  Paradise  Regained  (Richard  D.  Jordan,  "Paradise  Regained  and  the  Second  Adam," 
X);  even  more  disappointing  than  the  paucity  of  material  on  the  brief  epic  is  the 
fact  that  Professor  Jordan's  article  does  little  to  illuminate  our  understanding  of  the 
poem.  Although  he  concludes  that  'TR  is  dramatically  forceful"  (273), his  consider- 
ation of  Christ  as  Second  Adam  fails  to  provide  the  character  with  dramatic  inten- 
sity. Rather  the  reverse  is  true,  for  the  article  concerns  itself  primarily  with  ways 
Christ  differs  from  rather  than  resembles  Adam.  If  we  are  to  be  aware  of  the  dramatic 
effectiveness  of  Paradise  Regained,  we  must  be  made  to  understand  that  Christ 
voluntarily  accepts  the  role  of  second  Adam,  abjures  his  divinity,  allows  the  satanic 
full  play,  and  resists  evil  with  only  the  same  capacity  for  Right  Reason  that  all 
Adams  and  Eves  share. 
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The  two  articles  on  Samson  Agonistes,  both  in  Volume  X,  differ  considerably 
in  focus  and  quality.  The  first,  "The  Comic  Dimension  in  Greek  Tragedy  and ^amsow 
Agonistes"  by  C.A.  Patrides,  provides  an  interesting  consideration  of  Greek  tragedy 
to  show  that  the  dramatists  then  as  in  Elizabethan  times  were  not  inhibited  by  the 
current  critical  dogma.  As  there  are  "comic"  elements  in  Greek  tragedy  in  spite  of 
Aristotle,  so  there  are  in  Samson  Agonistes  in  spite  of  Milton's  dogmatic  critical 
utterances  in  the  Preface.  Professor  Patrides  sees  the  Chorus  as  an  individual  so  per- 
verse and  vulgar  as  to  constitute  a  danger  to  him;  Manoa,  too,  is  "comic"  in  that  his 
"blindness"  is  total  and  unrelieved  in  contrast  to  Samson's  progression  towards 
vision.  Both  these  "comic"  effects  arise  principally  from  the  ironic  contrasts,  as 
Professor  Patrides  in  his  careful  and  persuasive  manner  indicates.  Professor  Patrides 
takes,  I  think,  a  far  subtler  view  of  the  comic  than  Milton  does  in  his  preface,  and 
can  in  this  way  succeed  in  making  his  points;  for  Milton,  the  irony  is  not  a  "comic" 
element,  surely,  but  a  device  by  means  of  which  he  intensifies  the  audience's  reaction 
to  the  dramatic  movement  of  the  play,  both  as  it  is  manifested  within  Samson,  and 
by  the  messenger's  account  of  the  final  climactic  action.  It  is  this  intensification 
that  Professor  Patrides  traces  for  us  in  his  usual  direct,  clear  and  elegant  manner. 
The  effect  is  after  all  the  meaningful  element;  what  we  call  the  cause  is  of  little 
moment.  A  more  formidable  question  remains:  the  fact  that  in  Samson  Agonistes 
we  have  a  tragedy  that  ends  "happily."  Perhaps  Professor  Patrides  will  at  some  futue 
time  address  that  question. 

"Multiple  Perspectives  in  Samson  Agonistes:  Critical  Attitudes  Toward  Dalila"  by 
John  B.  Mason,  reviews  the  various  notions  about  Dalila  that  have  been  promulgated 
in  earlier  criticism.  Professor  Mason  suggests  that  Milton  provides  three  perspectives 
on  Dalila:  Samson's,  Dalila's  and  the  Chorus's.  There  is  nothing  very  startling  or 
useful  in  this,  nor  in  the  succeeding  discussion  of  Dalila's  motives  which  confuses 
rather  than  illuminates  the  problem  (if  problem  there  is)  by  failing  to  distinguish 
her  motives  for  betraying  Samson  from  her  motives  for  visiting  him  in  his  humiliated 
state.  The  fact  that  Professor  Mason  thinks  the  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in 
Samson's  cell  (to  which  re|"erence  is  made  twice  on  p.  25  and  once  again  on  p.  27) 
does  little  to  give  us  confidence  in  his  "guiding  hand."  He  ought  to  read  Milton's 
magnificent  prologis  with  greater  care. 

The  articles  about  Paradise  Lost  (five  in  vol.  IX,  four  in  vol.  X)  concem  a  wide 
variety  of  topics:  some  consider  aspects  of  Milton  beyond  as  well  as  in  the  epic, 
some  comprehend  the  whole  epic,  others  examine  closely  one  or  other  of  the  elements 
that  comprise  the  entirety,  in  one  case  simply  an  image  in  Book  IV. 

Marcia  Landy,  in  "*A  Free  and  Open  Encounter':  Milton  and  the  Modem  Reader 
(IX),"  opens  once  again  the  old  question  of  Milton's  attitude  to  woman.  She  makes 
assumptions  about  the  "modem  reader"  difficult  to  accept;  she  considers  Milton 
criticism  must  be  based  upon  an  "understanding"  of  the  modern  reader's  "responses 
in  terms  of  contemporary  psychological,  sociological,  and  historical  reality"  (p.  1 1). 
Do  we  do  the  same  with  Chaucer?  with  Shakespeare?  with  Pope?  with  the  Brontes? 
with  Austen?  Why  with  Milton?  It  appears  that  we  must  do  this  with  Milton  so  that 
we  can  see  the  flaws  in  his  portrayd  of  woman.  Eve,  we  are  told,  is  a  "stereotype" 
(p.  19).  She  is  susceptible  to  deviance  and  her  freedom  is  restricted  by  "existing 
hierarchical  structures  of  power  and  authority"  (p.  19).  In  these  respects,  of  course, 
Adam  and  Eve  are  absolutely  identical,  but  of  Adam  in  this  context  nothing  is  said; 
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but  he,  we  are  told,  sins  "out  of  fondness  and  interest  in  another  being"  (p.  19).  A 
close  reading  of  the  event  will  show  how  untrue  that  is.  Other  evidences  of  less  than 
penetrating  reading  abound  in  this  paper,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  statement 
that  "the  presentation  of  Eve  during  and  after  the  Fall  does  not  offer  much  evidence 
of  the  potential  for  later  maturity." 

In  "The  Sacred  Head:  Milton's  Solar  Mysticism"  (IX),  Don  Parry  Norford  goes 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  discuss  the  element  of  Ught  in  Milton's  work.  He  appeals 
to  a  veritable  Jupiter  of  sources,  and  bombards  his  reader  with  an  unending  flash  of 
meteorites.  We  learn  "that  the  development  of  civilization  and  culture  is  masculine 
and  solar";  we  hear  about  "The  Phallic  sun"  (p.  41);  we  are  told  that  "In  Samson's 
climactic  act  we  can  see  a  death  wish,  despite  Milton's  attempt  to  mitigate  it"  (p.  5 1), 
and  that  Samson  "emasculates  the  worshipers  of  the  fishtailed  Dagon,  in  a  way,  by 
pulling  down  the  theater  upon  their  heads"  (p.  67).  The  article  goes  on  and  on, 
providing  in  all  99  footnotes  (5  full  pages)  to  illuminate  the  emblem  of  Ught  and  to 
attest  to  the  scholarUness  of  the  whole  procedure.  The  result  is  a  distressing  and 
oppressive  darkness. 

By  contrast,  the  article  immediately  following,  Burton  J.  Weber's  "The  Non- 
Narrative  Approaches  to  Paradise  Lost:  A  Gentle  Remonstrance"  (IX),  is  one  of  the 
best  pieces  in  the  two  volumes.  Professor  Weber,  who  is,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Notes, 
"as  blind  as  Milton"  (p.  102),  is  gifted  with  the  Miltonic  power  to  see  clearly  where 
others  stumble;  his  mind,  irradiated,  deals  (gently)  with  the  mythic  critics  (Mac- 
Caffrey,  Cope),  the  Fish  school,  and  "subjective"  critics  Hke  Waldock  and  Peter 
"who  claim  that  Paradise  Lost  is  not  a  narrative"  (p.  78),  but  rather,  in  the  first 
instance,  "a  compound  of  many  symbols,"  and,  in  the  second,  "metaphorically 
speaking,  a  Platonic  dialogue  between  the  writer  and  the  reader"  (p.  89).  This  essay 
is  remarkable  for  its  lucidity,  its  good  sense,  its  directness,  its  logic,  and  its  careful 
analysis.  Every  page  has  a  gift  for  the  reader.  Professor  Weber's  concluding  words 
provide  good  advice  for  us  all,  especially  the  Norfords  among  us:  "A  few  fit  readers 
might  treasure  Milton's  qualities,  if  only  they  knew  what  qualities  he  had.  And  so, 
I  think,  it  is  time  to  call  the  critics  back  from  their  exciting  prospects,  from  the  bull 
of  novelty.  The  common  field  waits,  and  cushy  cow  bonnie  the  cow  of  truth,  who 
will  still  let  down  her  milk  to  anyone  willing  to  whisper  the  familiar  words"  (p.  101). 

Harold  E.  Toliver  examines  the  domesticity  of  the  Edenic  household  as  an  appli- 
cation of  Milton's  innovative  use  of  the  epical,  the  heroic,  to  treat  humble  matters 
with  dignity.  "Milton's  Household  Epic"  (IX)  makes  no  pretensions;  it  is  a  short 
and  slight,  but  interesting  analysis. 

The  "chief  proposition"  of  Kathleen  M.  Swaim's  essay,  "Structural  Parallelism 
in  Paradise  Losf"  (IX),  is  that  "Eve's  relationship  with  Adam  parallels  Adam's 
relationship  with  [divine]  agency . . . ,  and  that  the  Eve-Adam  data  provide  expHcit 
experiential  guidelines  for  more  fully  comprehending  the  abstract  analogues  of 
Adam's  intercourse  with  a  divinity  that  must  remain  essentially  mysterious"  (p.  122). 
The  first  part  of  this  proposition  is  self-evident;  the  second  is  the  clearly  sensible 
way  to  use  the  first  and  is  not  new.  But  the  article  performs  a  service  by  showing 
once  more,  as  Summers  did,  the  importance  of  Eve  who  "shows  Adam  the  way  to 
heavenly  reconcilement"  (p.  141),  and  carries  within  her  the  seed  that  will  eventually 
produce  the  Redeemer.  To  see  Eve,  as  Professor  Landy  does,  as  in  some  way  pre- 
sented as  inferior  because,  in  Books  XI  and  XII  she  "does  not  play  an  active  role" 
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(p.  23),  is  to  misunderstand  Milton's  concept  of  heroism.  As  Christ's  "weakness" 
overcomes  "Satanic  strength"  so  Eve's  meekness  reveals  her  mastery  over  the  con- 
sequences of  sin.  This  Professor  Swaim  discerns,  thought  one  might  wish  this  major 
point  had  been  more  emphatically  made  and  more  fully  developed. 

Dustin  Griffm  builds  an  elaborate  structure  on  the  rise  and  suggestive  significance 
of  the  moon  in  Book  IV,  598-609.  He  controls  the  discussion  with  scholarly  caution, 
properly  not  over-stressing  the  symbolic  possibilities.  "Milton's  Moon"  (IX)  is  an 
interesting  piece  which,  if  accepted,  indicates  yet  once  more  with  what  craftsman- 
Hke  precision  and  care  Milton  fashions  his  masterpiece. 

Of  the  four  articles  on  Paradise  Lost  in  Volume  X,  the  most  interesting  and  fruit- 
ful is  George  Yost's  exploration  of  Milton's  Paradise  in  "A  New  Lx)ok  at  Milton's 
Paradise".  He  suggests,  with  persuasive  evidence,  sources  for  Milton's  river  Tigris, 
the  mountain,  and  the  gate,  and  explains  Milton's  reasons  for  structuring  his  paradise 
as  he  does  in  terms  of  the  blend  of  significant  details,  symbolic  usefulness,  and  the 
use  of  dream.  What  emerges  from  the  discussion  is  a  locale  which  combines  Man's 
imaginative  capacities  and  his  tendency  to  idealization  with  his  spiritual  aspirations 
and  the  creative  power  of  God.  A  great  deal  is  effectively  compacted  into  this  brief 
cogent  article. 

E.R.  Gregory's  "Three  Muses  and  a  Poet:  A  Perspective  on  Milton's  Epic  Thought" 
deals  with  the  vexing  problem  of  Milton's  muse  and  indicates  that  Milton,  writing 
an  epic  in  which  as  Steadman  has  said  he  condemns  "virtually  the  entire  epic  tradi- 
tion" and  humiliates  "the  conventional  heroic  ideal"  (p.  53),  turns  away  from  Clio, 
the  "Prime  and  General  Representative  of  Poetry"  (p.  37)  whom  he  had  invoked  in 
earher  pieces,  and  adopts  in  her  place  Urania,  his  "Heavenly  Muse",  who  was 
Christianized  in  the  Renaissance  synthesis  of  Christianity  and  classical  mythology, 
and  who  is  related  to  religious  poetry  and  antithetical  to  the  traditional  heroic. 
Urania  is  "a  'poetical  personification'  of  Divine  Art"  (p.  57),  and  Art  and  Wisdom 
are  sisters,  for  "the  primal  mover  of  every  Art  is  God,  the  author  of  all  wisdom" 
(p.  57;  cf.  P.L.  VII,  7-12).  This  examination  is  exceedingly  well  argued  and  strongly 
documented. 

This  is  unfortunately  not  true  of  M.C.  Miller's  "Beelzebub  and  Adam  and  'the 
worst  than  can  be,'"  which  fails  to  convince  the  reader  that  Adam's  soliloquy  in 
Book  X  is  a  satanic  dialogue  like  that  of  Satan  and  Beelzebub  in  Book  I.  Adam  is 
arguing  with  the  Beelzebub  within  himself  who  recognizes  the  awful  truth.  Adam 
eventually  transcends  the  satanic  within  himself,  and  Satan  himself ,  by  making  peace 
with  the  truth  and  showing  compassion  for  posterity,  and  in  his  eventual  humility. 
The  fact  that  Satan  too  accepts  the  truth  of  his  situation  ("Evil  be  thou  my  Good"), 
and  is  at  least  once  revealed  as  feeling  compassion  for  "the  milHons  of  spirits  for  his 
sake  amerc't  of  Heaven"  is  not  acknowledged.  Adam  is  said  to  be  "settling"  (in  his 
moments  of  despair)"  into  the  abyss  that  Satan  cannot  see"  (p.  73).  This  of  a  Satan 
who  cries  out  in  full  knowledge  of  "the  abyss",  "Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell;  myself  am 
Hell"!  Adam  also  transcends  Satan  because  "unlike  Satan,  he  can  cry  out  in  spon- 
taneous anguish"  (p.  72).  The  soliloquys  of  Book  IV  surely  belie  this  concept  of 
Satan.  Satan,  when  he  experiences  profound  emotion  (Book  I,  604-621),  says 
Professor  Miller,  "melts  into  a  public  sort  of  emotion,  perhaps  sincere,  perhaps 
histrionic  —  or,  more  likely,  a  disingenuous  blend"  (p.  73).  Such  disregard  for  what 
the  narrator  makes  explicit  at  this  point  is  unlikely  to  yield  valid  interpretive  results. 
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"Adam  rues  and  would  undo  what  killed  his  progeny,"  whereas  Satan  in  his  address 
to  his  followers  "slyly  excuses  himself  from  blame"  (p.  74).  But  to  suggest  that 
Satan  is  without  regret,  is  plainly  to  misunderstand  Satan  and  the  Hell  he  cannot 
escape  from.  "Nay  curs'd  be  thou,"  he  says  to  himself,  "since  against  his  thy  will  / 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues"  (IV,  71-2). 

The  last  of  the  articles  on  Paradise  Lost  is  by  Robert  L.  Entzminger:  "Epistemo- 
logy  and  the  Tutelary  Word  in  Paradise  Lost.  "  The  epistemological  frame  provides 
an  exegesis  of  the  text  that  is  an  interesting  focus  but  it  fails  to  provide  an  inter- 
pretation that  is  in  any  sense  novel.  But  the  considerations  are  sound  and,  though 
not  on  the  whole  irmovative,  do  at  times  produce  interesting  results.  For  example, 
"Raphael  uses  space  as  the  bard  uses  time.  Adam's  problem  with  astronomy. . . 
functions  as  a  cosmic  epic  simile,  carrying  Adam  from  his  relatively  simple  theory 
to  a  reality  beyond  the  capacity  of  even  prelapsarian  ratiocination"  (p.  104).  The 
function  of  ambiguity  in  the  process  of  evoking  "a  sense  that  the  Fall  is  ultimately 
fortunate"  is  something  one  would  have  wished  were  more  thoroughly  investigated 
in  the  article.  Though  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  it  is  not  examined  in  the  sort 
of  detail  that  seems  to  be  required  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  device. 

Three  of  the  five  prose  articles  appear  in  Volume  IX;  two  of  these  deal  with 
Areopagitica.  Harry  R.  Smallenberg,  in  "Contiguities  and  Moving  Limbs:  Style  as 
Argument  in  Areopagitica,'''  argues  that  the  disjunctive  style  of  Areopagitica  is  a 
deliberate  device  Milton  employs  to  provide  the  reader  with  the  experience  of  the 
search  for,  and  promotion  of,  truth.  The  article  ingeniously  converts  all  the  alleged 
faults  of  Milton's  distorted  rhetoric  into  virtues  —  though  not  always  convincingly. 

Juanita  Whitaker  discusses  the  imagery  of  Areopagitica  to  indicate  that  it  was 
Milton's  intention  to  envision  his  ideal  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  tradition  of  sapienta 
et  fortitudo,  that  is,  of  the  essentials  of  his  concept  of  heroism  in  Samson  Agonistes 
and  Paradise  Lost  (and  Paradise  Regained?).  The  article,  "The  Wars  of  Truth': 
Wisdom  and  Strength  in  Areopagitica'',  is  admirably  clear,  forthright,  and  interesting, 
evidencing  highly  perceptive  reading. 

In  "Z)e  Doctrina  Christiana:  Its  Structural  Principles  and  Its  Unfinished  State," 
Gordon  Campbell  deduces  from  the  state  of  the  work  that  Milton  only  partially 
completed  a  revision  of  it;  the  last  five  chapters  of  Book  I  are  chaotic  and  not  ade- 
quately related  to  the  rest  which  is,  in  contrast,  neatly  organized,  and  well  provided 
with  necessary  transitions.  He  concludes  that  Milton  left  the  work  unfinished. 

In  Volume  X  we  find  "Milton  on  the  Province  of  Rhetoric,"  in  which  Irene 
Samuel  with  great  efficiency  demonstrates  Milton's  thoroughgoing  respect  for  the 
art  of  rhetoric  and  its  base  in  logic.  Her  article  is  a  model  of  crisp  lucidity. 

Last  in  the  volume  is  John  M.  Periette's  "Milton,  Ascham,  and  the  Rhetoric  of 
Divorce  Controversy"  which  examines  the  recently  (1966)  unearthed  "Of  Marriage" 
by  Anthony  Ascham  and  suggests  that  it  is,  though  not  overtly,  a  response  to  Milton's 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce.  The  essay  considers  various  aspects  of  marriage 
Milton  also  discusses,  but  in  entirely  contrary  ways  and  allegorically  constructs  a 
political  ideal.  Ascham  succeeds  in  responding  to  Milton's  case  for  divorce  without 
seeming  to,  thereby  avoiding  the  notion  that  the  subject  was  debatable.  "Partly  an 
argument  against  divorce,  *0f  Marriage'  is  more  an  argument  against  that  state  of 
mind  which  could  champion  divorce  among  other  reforms,  ecclesiastical,  domestic, 
and  civil.  Significantly,  then,  'Of  Marriage'  serves  as  a  reflector  by  which  Milton's 
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rhetoric  can  be  viewed  from  a  new  perpective"  (p.  201).  In  his  examination  of  this 
mirror,  Professor  Perlette  makes  a  useful  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  in  the  context  of  its  time  and  the  prevailing 
circumstances. 

Among  the  minor  poems,  Milton's  sonnets  receive  most  attention;  five  of  the 
seven  articles  in  this  category  focus  on  them.  Of  the  remaining  two,  one  discusses 
"L' Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso,"  and  the  other,  "Lycidas."KurtHeinzelman("  'Cold 
Consolation':  The  Art  of  Milton's  Last  Sonnet,"  X)  and  John  Spencer  Hill  ("  'Alcestis 
from  the  Grave':  Image  and  Structure  in  Sonnet  XXIII,"  X)  contribute  useful  in- 
sights into  one  of  the  most  moving  of  Milton's  minor  poems.  The  former  provides 
an  eminently  sensible  and  sensitive  analysis  of  the  simile  structure  of  the  poem,  and 
concludes  that  "Milton  was  able  to  manage  the  inferences  behind  his  similes  so  that, 
in  effect,  he  could  imagine  unspeakable  heaven  by  expUcitly  not  Hkening  it  too  much" 
(p.  124).  The  latter,  though  one  feels  at  times  that  the  author  protests  rather  too 
much,  makes  the  interesting  point  that  "the  subject  of  Sonnet  XXIII  is.  .  .Milton's 
own  growth  toward  vision  —  a  growth  described  in  a  symbolic  ascent  from  pagan 
myth  to  Christian  truth;  it  follows. .  .that  the  structure  of  the  poem  mirrors  its 
theme,  and  that  the  sonnet  is  itself  an  analogue  of  the  very  experience  it  records" 
(p.  136). 

Also  in  Volume  X  are  two  articles  on  Sonnet  XIX:  Gary  A.  Stringer,  "Pauline 
Didacticism  in  Sonnet  XIX"  and  Stephen  Wigler,  "Outrageous  noise  and  the  Sovereign 
Voice:  Satan,  Sin,  and  Syntax  in  Sonnet  XIX  and  Book  VI  of  Paradise  Los  f' ;  md 
one  on  Sonnet  XVIII:  Nicholas  R.  Jones,  "The  Education  of  the  Faithful  in  Milton's 
Piedmontese  Sonnet." 

The  first  sees  Pauline  didacticism  in  Sonnet  XIX.  Milton,  not  given  to  stupidity 
or  illogicality,  is  not  the  speaker  in  the  octave,  but  objecrifies  the  experience  as 
another's.  Milton  appears  to  Professor  Stringer  to  identify  himself  with  Paul  and  his 
"thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  xii:  9)  and  provides  support  for  the  idea  from  other 
works  of  the  time  which  consider  Paul's  "affliction."  He  offers  a  comment  on  the 
dating  of  the  sonnet,  interpreting  "half  my  days"  as  "half  my  working  days"  a 
period  which  at  the  time  was  considered  as  the  years  between  30  and  70.  Hence 
Sonnet  XIX  fits  into  the  1650's  without  strain.  Stephen  Wigler  takes  a  different 
tack,  suggesting  that  both  reader  and  protagonist  are  led  from  foolish  questioning 
of  God  and  accusatory  grumbling  implications  to  an  acceptance  of,  and  resignation 
to  his  will,  to  "patience."  In  contrast,  Satan  in  Book  VI  resists  the  force  of  the 
Word  and  creates  in  language  a  resistance  to  it  which,  like  his  behaviour,  reveals  the 
destructive  character  of  his  "creativity"  that  in  turn  manifests  a  temper,  unlike  Man's, 
not  to  be  moved  to  repentance  and  recognition  of  its  own  folly.  The  last  of  the 
three  sees  Sonnet  XVIII  as  broader  than  a  response  to  the  single  event  it  so  forcibly 
laments;  "it  deals  with  a  specific  example  of  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  relation  to  wisdom 
and  zeal"  (p.  167).  The  analysis  of  the  sonnet  rather  subjectively  traces  the  move- 
ment of  the  sonnet  from  passionate  anger  to  wisdom. 

We  are  left  with  Norman  B.  Council's  paper  ''L 'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  The 
Cycle  of  Universal  Knowledge,'"  and  Mother  M.  Christopher  Pecheux's  "The  Dread 
Voice  in  Lycidas,''  both  of  which  appear  in  Volume  IX.  Professor  Council  sees 
L  'Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  as  "two  leaves  of  a  diptich"  which,  complementing  one 
another,  "provide  the  picture  of  Milton's  'cycle  of  universal  knowledge'"  (p.  218). 
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An  extensive  introductory  section  demonstrates  Milton's  idea  of  education  as 
revealed  in  Ad  Patrem,  Of  Education,  the  Third  and  Seventh  Prolusions,  and  even 
Paradise  Lost  L  'Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  suggest  the  "Life"  Cebes  postulates  (in 
TTie  Table  of  Cebes,  to  which  Milton  refers  in  Of  Education),  through  which  jour- 
neyers  are  led  to  gain  universal  experience.  This  clearly  written  exposition  gives  an 
interesting  reading  of  the  two  poems  to  add  to  an  already  rich  collection  of  inter- 
pretations, attesting  the  continuing  appeal  and  potential  of  these  apparently  "Hght" 
poems.  The  Lycidas  article  is  a  well  documented  discussion  of  the  Pilot  of  the 
Galilean  Lake  as  a  composite  figure  representing  Moses,  St.  Peter,  and  Qirist.  Using 
largely  biblical  evidence.  Mother  Pecheux  explains  "shrunk  thy  streams"  in  terms 
of  the  story  of  Moses  and  the  Red  Sea  incident.  The  author  is  carefully  objective, 
persuasively  suggesting  her  interpretation  as  a  possibility.  Her  good  sense  is  reflected 
in  her  final  sentence:  "Perhaps  we  shall  never  solve  [Lycidas']  problems,  but  with 
each  fresh  insight  into  its  possibilities  we  may  hear  with  a  more  sensitive  ear  the 
nuances  which  underlie  its  ultimate  harmony"  (p.  239). 

Volume  XI  is  entitled  The  Presence  of  Milton  and  is  intended,  as  B.  Rajan,  the 
guest  editor,  says  in  his  introduction,  to  be  a  contribution  towards  a  necessary  re- 
assessment of  "the  Miltonic  continuity,"  which  takes  account  "both  of  changing 
understandings  of  Milton  and  of  changing  understandings  of  the  nature  of  influence 
itself  (p.  vii).  The  book  consists  of  six  essays  which  look  at  the  work  of  seven 
writers  of  the  first  rank  from  Milton's  time  to  the  present  in  order  to  determine 
the  extent  and  nature  of  Milton's  "presence."  This  focus  and  the  consistent  high 
quality  of  the  material  make  this  the  most  interesting  and  significant  of  the  three 
volumes  under  review. 

Earl  Miner  provides  an  interesting  study  of  Dryden's  comments  on  Milton  and 
on  his  "use"  of  Milton,  as  well  as  of  his  eventual  display  of  his  own  individual  genius. 
Dryden  draws  "on  Milton  as  a  classic  representing  essential  values,  yet  he  does  so 
after  the  Miltonic  manner,  finely  replacing  or  wholly  revising  what  he  has  respect- 
fully borrowed"  (p.  14).  Barbara  K.  Lewalski  reveals  the  extensiveness  of  Pope's 
"borrowings"  from  Milton,  and  the  miraculous  capacity  to  adapt  them  to  his  own 
literary  enterprises.  Pope's  obvious  admiration  for  and  use  of  Milton  represent  a 
tribute  that  emphasizes  "the  daring  and  splendor  of  Milton's  vision  of  the  boundless 
creativity  and  dynamic  ordering  power  of  God,  man,  and  poetry"  (p.  47).  Joseph 
Anthony  Wittreich,  Jr.  considers  Blake's  Milton.  Analyzing  with  close  scrutiny  and 
illuminating  references  to  the  Bible,  Blake's  illustrations  as  well  as  text.  Professor 
Wettreich  in  a  lucid  essay  shows  how,  for  Blake,  Milton  is  "the  model  of  the  true 
prophet"  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  "a  model  for  his  art"  (p.  55). 
Blake  sees  in  Milton  "the  divine  countenance  more  distinctly. .  .than  in  any  other 
hero"  (p.  76).  Edna  Newmeyer  separates  Wordsworth  from  the  satanists  in  the 
Romantic  age  by  analyzing  his  early  comments  in  The  Convention  of  Cintra,  his 
agreement  with  Coleridge,  and  descriptive  images  where  first  Robespierre  and  later 
Napoleon  are  Unked  with  Satan.  Douglas  Bush  considers  Milton  in  the  development 
of  the  art  and  thought  of  Keats  and  Arnold.  The  article  offers  little  that  is  new  or 
illuminating  but  has  the  ejqjected  virtues  of  precision,  clarity,  directness  and  economy. 
The  final  essay  is  by  the  guest  editor,  B.  Rajan,  and  is  a  fitting  close  to  a  most  useful 
compilation.  The  author  points  out  that  Eliot's  prose  utterances  are  not  the  only 
clue  to  his  feelings  for  and  about  Milton,  and  discusses  with  great  effectiveness  East 
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Coker,  Little  Gidding,  and  passages  from  other  works  including  the  plays.  The  per- 
vasiveness of  Milton's  "presence"  in  the  texture  of  Eliot's  art  is  revealed  in  prose 
that  is  itself  an  objet  d'art.  Professor  Rajan's  writing  sparkles  with  bright  apt  images 
of  great  range  and  variety. 

If  this  volume  is,  as  Professor  Rajan  says  in  the  introduction,  only  "a  beginning" 
in  the  process  of  reassessing  "the  Miltonic  continuity"  (vii),  it  is  a  most  impressive 
and  evocative  start. 

J.  deBRUYN,  University  of  British  Columbia 
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Carleton  Renaissance  Plays  in  Translation 

(General  Editors:  Donald  Beecher,  Massimo  Ciavolella) 

Carleton  Renaissance  Plays  in  Translation  offer  the  student,  scholar,  and  general 
reader  a  selection  of  sixteenth-century  masterpieces  in  modem  English  translations, 
most  of  them  for  the  first  time.  The  texts  have  been  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  merits 
and  for  their  importance  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  theatre.  Each 
volume  contains  a  critical  and  interpretive  introduction  intended  to  increase  the 
enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the  text.  Reading  notes  illuminate  particular 
references,  allusions,  and  topical  details. 

Available  from  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  Press,  the  first  three  titles  are:  Satis- 
faction All  Around  (Les  Contens),  Odet  de  Tumebe,  trans.  Donald  Beecher  ($3.00); 
The  Scruffy  Scoundrels  (Gli  Stracconi),  Annibal  Caro,  trans.  Massimo  Ciavolella 
and  Donald  Beecher  ($3.00);  and  The  Homed  Owl  (LAssiuolo),  Giovan  Maria 
Cecchi,  trans.  Konrad  Eisenbichler  ($3.00). 

Colloque  parodie /Parody  Colloquim 

Colloque  sur  ITîistoire  et  la  théorie  de  la  parodie/ Colloquium  on  the  History  and 
Theory  of  Parody,  8-10  Octobre  1981,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario, 
Canada.  La  question  de  la  Parodie  apparaît  alors  comme  engageant  les  problèmes 
extrêmement  contemporains  de  la  répétition  et  de  la  différence,  de  l'histoire  et  de 
la  transition,  geste  théorique  en  qui  se  trouvent  résumées  une  grande  partie  des  apories 
suscitées  par  la  rencontre,  il  y  a  bien  quinze  ans,  de  la  Structure  et  de  l'Histoire.  Ce 
colloque  réunira  une  trentaine  de  spécialistes  venant  de  plusieurs  disciplines  (littéra- 
ture comparée,  française,  anglaise,  canadienne;  psychologie,  histoire,  philosophie, 
histoire  de  l'art,  linguistique,  sémiotique,  théâtre,  musique). 

To  study  Parody  is  to  confront  several  important  theoretical  and  practical  issues 
in  contemporary  thought:  repetition  and  difference,  history  and  transition  —  those 
very  problems  which  grew  out  of  the  encounter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1960's, 
between  Structuralism  and  History.  This  colloquium  will  bring  together  some  30 
specialists  from  a  variety  of  disciplines,  including:  Comparative,  French,  English, 
Canadian  Literatures,  Linguistics,  Semiotics,  Drama,  History,  Music,  Philosophy, 
Psychology. 
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Hill  Monastic  Manuscript  Library 

Established  to  preserve  precious  manuscripts  of  the  medieval,  Renaissance  and 
Early  Modem  periods  and  to  promote  the  study  of  our  intellectual  and  cultural 
heritage,  the  Hill  Monastic  Manuscript  Library  began  microfilm  operations  at  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Kremsmunster,  Austria,  in  1965.  To  date  over  50,000  manu- 
scripts, 100,000  papyri  and  countless  archival  documents  have  been  assembled  on 
film  from  Austria,  Spain,  England,  Ethiopia,  Malta,  and  Germany.  The  collection 
represents  150  manuscript  libraries  in  virtual  entirety.  For  more  information  about 
the  institution,  its  publications  and  catalogues,  and  about  its  society  of  patrons,  the 
Friends  of  the  HMML,  write  to  Hill  Monastic  Manuscript  Library,  Bush  Center, 
Saint  John's  University,  Collegeville,  Minnesota  56321. 
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French  Renaissance  Translators 

and  the  Dialectic  of  Myth  and  History 


GLYN  p.  NORTON 


Of  all  the  new  departures  in  literary  consciousness  inaugurated  by  French 
Renaissance  writers  and  theoreticians,  none  is  perhaps  more  crucial  to  the 
evolution  of  a  national  literature  than  the  redemptive  effort  directed  at  the 
craft  and  theory  of  fiction.  The  prejudice  is  an  ancient  and  complex  one, 
of  course,  having  to  do  with  the  mendacious  character  of  all  works  con- 
ceived by  and  in  the  human  imagination.  By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  however,  this  issue  assumes  a  new  level  of  significance  because  it  is 
no  longer  articulated  as  a  problem  of  truth  versus  untruth,  but  as  an  aes- 
thetic principle  dependent  on  values  of  structiu*e,  tone,  and  balance. 
Adumbrations  of  this  new  awareness  are  naturally  present  in  both  the 
varied  poetic  treatises  of  the  period  as  well  as  in  those  writers,  notably 
Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  whose  works  form,  in  a  sense,  a  response  to  the 
problem  of  the  fictive  imagination.  Obviously  the  subject  is  vast  and  resists 
any  easy  encapsulation.  I  intend,  therefore,  to  limit  my  remarks  on  this 
vital  development  in  Renaissance  literary  consciousness  to  an  area  fre- 
quently overlooked  yet  inseparable  from  the  wider  question  of  French 
Renaissance  attitudes  toward  narrative  and  poetic  fiction:  namely,  the 
interrelationships  between  myth  and  history  and  the  contribution  of 
French  Renaissance  translators  towards  a  definition  of  fiction  as  a  problem 
in  aesthetics. 

Lucian,  in  his  essay  How  to  Write  History  put  the  question  in  his  inimit- 
able, graphic  way:  to  confuse  the  attributes  of  history  and  poetry  is  no  less 
a  perversion  than  to  adorn  our  most  virile  athletes  in  the  paint  and  purple 
garb  of  ill-famed  ladies.^  Ronsard,  in  his  counsels  to  the  * 'Lecteur  appren- 
tif  '  of  the  Franciade,  will  take  up  the  same  theme  without  the  Lucianic 
irony:  "Plusieurs  croyent  que  le  Poôte  et  l'Historien  soient  d'un  mesme 
mestier;  mais  ils  se  trompent  beaucoup,  car  ce  sont  divers  artisans,  qui 

♦This  article  was  delivered,  in  abbreviated  form,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  December,  1978.  Research  for  the  study  was  supported  in  part  by  a  Fellow- 
ship from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  by  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
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n'ont  rien  de  commun  l'un  avecques  l'autre  .  .  ."^  This  is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  not  certain  points  of  conmion  interest  between  the  two 
functions.  Ronsard  thus  goes  on  to  formulate  the  age-old  dilemma  of  how 
best  to  delineate  that  often  fuzzy  middle  ground  between  exclusively  poetic 
and  historiographie  prerogatives,  between  the  traditions  of  mythos  or  res 
fictae  and  historia  or  res  gestae. 

In  light  of  what  recent  scholarship  has  taught  us  about  the  development 
of  historical  consciousness  in  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  France  and 
Italy,  Ronsard's  interest  in  redefming  the  respective  domains  of  history  and 
myth  must  be  seen  as  part  of  a  wider  trend.^  The  consequence  of  this  grow- 
ing awareness  for  historical  scholarship  is  a  sense  of  history's  exclusivity 
and  its  ultimate  dissociation  from  all  literary  genres.  Signs  of  this  new  con- 
viction are  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  Guillaume  Budé's  De  Philologia 
(1533)  and  François  Baudouin's  De  Institutione  (1561).  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  these  fresh  departures  in  historical  consciousness  should 
trigger  a  corresponding,  even  defensive,  effort  on  the  part  of  the  literary 
theoreticians  themselves  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  fictive  imagination 
against  the  historiographie  shibboleth,  fides  historiae  -  the  **faith  of 
history."  And  in  order  to  better  articulate  their  case,  these  spokesmen  for 
the  fictive  imagination  (prominent  among  them  the  translators)  pursue  a 
line  of  speculation  directly  inspired  by  Horatian  poetic  theory. 

Following  the  Editio  Princeps  of  Horace  (c.  1470),  France  became  the 
setting  for  the  two  great  scholarly  milestones  of  Horatian  criticism  in  the 
sixteenth  century:  the  commentaries  of  Radius  Ascensius  (1503)  and 
Dionysius  Lambinus,  more  popularly  known  as  Denis  Lambyn  (1561). 
These  two  works  -  and  along  with  them  Jacques  Peletier's  important  trans- 
lation of  the  Ars  Poetica  (1545)  -  attest,  in  fact,  to  the  early  vitality  of 
Horace  as  perhaps  the  principal  classical  source  for  French  Renaissance 
views  of  the  poetic  mind  as  well  as  a  focal  stimulus  in  Renaissance  literary 
consciousness.'*  The  same  is  true  with  the  theory  of  poetic  fiction;  for  it  is 
the  Ars  Poetica  that  codifies  and  clarifies  for  the  Renaissance  mind  certain 
theoretical  confusions  presented  by  the  very  terms  "myth"  and  **history," 
confusions  that  even  the  new  trends  in  historical  consciousness  are  hard 
pressed  to  resolve. 

For  Horace,  in  line  119,  the  choice  laid  before  the  Poet  is  clear:  * 'Either 
follow  tradition  or  invent  what  is  self-consistent."  He  is  referring  to  the  in- 
corporation of  poetic  subject  matter  and  sees  the  option  in  simple  terms  as 
one  of fama  or  finge,  the  former  denoting  traditional  subjects  (the  mythos, 
story  or  plot  of  Aristotelian  poetic  theory),  the  latter  taking  into  account 
subjects  of  the  Poet's  own  invention  with  the  significant  proviso  of  "sibi 
convenientia"  (consistency  or  unity).  Behind  these  two  Latin  terms  lies  a 
whole  tradition  of  semantic  entanglements  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  ap- 
proaches to  literary  truth.  Each  of  these  pre-Horatian  traditions  may  be 
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summarized  by  a  conceptual  triad  with  various  and  complex  overiapping 
meanings:  in  Greek,  for  instance,  mythos  or  subjects  of  mythical  tradition 
were  often  confused  with  both  matters  of  fact  and  blatant  fiction,  with 
historia  and  plasma.  In  Roman  terminology,  the  corresponding  triad  of 
fama-fictum-fabula  suffers  a  similar  conflation  with  fictum  and  fabula, 
assuming  the  respective  accessory  connotations  of  verisimile  andfalsum.^ 
Horace,  however,  rather  than  restate  the  triadic  formulae  of  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  theory,  eliminates  the  mendacious  element  (fabula/falsum), 
fuses  mythos  to  historia,  and  revitalizes  the  notion  of  verisimile  through 
the  analogous  reference  to  consistency.  In  other  words,  fmge  runs  the  risk 
of  turning  to  fabula  only  when  the  demands  of  unity  or  consistency  are  set 
aside. 

Horace  now  enters  upon  a  section  with  resounding  appeal  for  the 
Renaissance  literary  consciousness.  Only  the  Homeric  path  remains  open, 
offering  to  the  poetic  novice  the  happy  fusion  of  fama  andfinge.  In  his 
definitive  conmientary  on  the  Ars  Poetica,  CO.  Brink  stresses  that  what 
follows  is  an  imitative  model  constructed  directly  on  rhetorical  theories  of 
narrative.^  Horace  rejects  outright  the  elaborate  introductory  proems  of 
the  cyclic  epic,  concentrating  rather  on  what  he  calls  the  Homeric  **fire*' 
proceeding  from  the  proemial  **smoke."  His  directive  is  clear:  forget  all 
those  full  and  lifeless  preliminaries  to  the  poem  that  are  pregnant  with  pos- 
sibilities, yet  barren  in  their  concequences.  Proceed  straight  to  the  **strik- 
ing  and  wondrous  tales*'  (v.  144),  leap  into  the  midst  of  events  -  **in  médias 
res"  (v.  148)  -  that  hackneyed  call  for  structural  inversion  revitalized  by 
Horatian  poetics.  Turn  your  poem  on  a  delicate  balance  of  fama  and  fmge, 
recalling  that  **so  skilfully  does  (Homer)  invent,  so  closely  does  he  blend 
facts  and  fiction,  that  the  middle  is  not  discordant  with  the  beginning,  nor 
the  end  with  the  middle'*  (v.  151-52). 

Clearly,  no  more  clarion  case  is  available  to  Renaissance  theorists  in 
which  the  weld  of  truth  and  falsehood,/ama  andfmge,  mythical  historicity 
and  fabulous  tales,  proclaims  poetic  coherence  as  an  attainable  goal. 
Through  the  entangled  triads  of  historia-plasma-mythos  and  fama-fictum- 
fabula,  we  glimpse  a  new  amalgamation.  Historicity  and  untruth  become 
meaningless  except  as  they  share  in  the  Poet's  personal  assimilation  of  tra- 
ditional subject  matter.  The  imaginative,  sometimes  grotesque,  material 
conjured  up  in  poetic  rumination  is  legitimized  through  contact  with  the 
coherence  of  mythological  tradition.  Verisimilitude,  Aristotle's  criterion  of 
probability,  is  taken  from  its  intermediate  place  in  the  triads  and  is  made 
the  catalytic  agent  for  a  fusion  of  fama  andfinge.  The  implications  for  the 
later  well  known  Peripatetic  compromise,  utile/dulci  (v.  343),  seem  clear: 
while  dulci  falls  in  line  beside  finge  and  its  fictive  analogues,  utile 
underscores  the  serious  didactic  function  of  fama  and  its  mythohdstoric 
analogues. 
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With  the  reintegration  of  The  Art  of  Poetry  into  the  poetic  program  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  developing  literary  consciousness  is  presented  with  a 
plan  for  artistic  coherence  based  on  a  compromise  between  the  useful  and 
the  pleasurable,  the  traditional  and  the  novel.  But  more  than  simply  justi- 
fying fictive  license,  Horace  draws  together  two  seemingly  irreconcilable 
threads  in  which  the  pedestrian  demands  of  historical  truth  and  the  high- 
flown  fancies  of  poetic  falsehood  become  subordinate  to  the  broader 
vision  of  aesthetic  truth.  The  medieval  hermeneutics  of  myth  (literal, 
moral,  allegorical)  simply  no  longer  suffice.  Esoteric  truth  becomes  a 
literary  problem  related  not  only  to  the  greater  notion  of  narrative  ordo 
and  disposition,  but  to  the  individual  perceptions  brought  by  the  reader  to 
the  literary  work. 

The  indebtedness  of  French  Renaissance  translators  to  Horatian  per- 
spectives on  myth  and  history  is  a  mid-sixteenth-century  development.  Our 
awareness  of  this  break  with  critical  tradition,  however,  depends  on  an 
understanding  of  what  had  gone  before.  In  an  important  early  preface,  for 
instance,  the  anonymous  translator  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (1484)  re- 
states the  medieval  position.^  He  sees  the  problem  not  in  aesthetic  or 
literary  terms,  but  as  an  apologist  wishing  to  clear  the  tarnished  record  of 
poetic  fictions.  We  must,  as  readers,  look  beyond  the  vain  integument  of 
fable  and  learn  to  perceive  its  parabolic  value.  Not  ^surprisingly,  all  that  fol- 
lows forms  that  same  hierarchical  defense  on  which  countless  Christian 
mythographers  have  expended  their  energies.^  Borrowing  an  Old  Testa- 
ment fable  retold  by  Isidore  of  Seville  and  Boccaccio,^  the  colloquy  of  the 
trees  who  choose  a  king,  the  apologist  first  plays  his  strongest  card:  ficti- 
tious parable  is  the  vehicle  of  theological  truth.  Christ,  the  exemplary 
pedagog,  brought  his  followers  to  discover  doctrinal  substance  behind  the 
fictive  veil.  If,  in  turn,  both  poet  and  orator  are  given  to  fictitious  narra- 
tive, their  inventions  are  redeemed  by  the  traditional  system  of  textual  her- 
meneutics: (1)  literal,  historical,  or  more  technically,  euhemeristic;  (2) 
moral;  and  (3)  allegorical,  including  presumably  both  natural  and  anagogi- 
cal  truths.  ^^  Clearly,  there  is  no  Horatian  balance  here.  Neither  is  there  any 
sign  that  esoteric  fiction  imposes  heavy  creative  responsibilities  on  the 
poetic  craftsman.  Hidden  truth  is  a  ready-made  value  implanted  instinc- 
tively by  the  Poet,  which  **tout  home  saige"  is  enjoined  to  extract.  As  for 
the  bonds  between  history  and  poetry,  the  Latin  poet  Lucan  is  held  up  as 
the  exemplary  model  of  a  poet  whose  art  is  more  historiographie  than  ficti- 
tious." Historicity  and  veracity  would  thus  appear  to  be  the  redemptive 
elements  of  poetic  fantasy  rather  than  its  coequal  partners. 

Consequently,  as  the  Renaissance  evolves  a  concept  of  history  increas- 
ingly divorced  from  any  literary  environment,  it  is  also  not  content  to  leave 
unresolved  the  theoretical  imbalance  implied  by  the  anonymous  apologist 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses:  what,  if  any,  is  history's  proper  role  in  fictive 
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invention?  How  can  one  reconcile  the  linear  demands  of  history's  so-called 
* 'continuous"  style  with  the  more  rhapsodic  progression  of  the  fabulai  Is 
perhaps  the  notion  of  esoteric  truth  more  elusive  than  allegorical  traditions 
have  led  us  to  believe?  The  basic  dilemma  seems,  then,  almost  intractable: 
how  can  the  Poet  carve  out  new  ground  for  himself  by  incorporating  his 
inventions  into  the  artistic  fabric  of  the  literary  creation?  The  way  is  there- 
by open  for  a  rediscovery  of  the  fundamental  Horatian  position. 

The  translators'  contribution  to  this  new  awareness  begins  in  1547  with 
Jacques  Amyot's  preface  to  the  Histoire  Aethiopique  of  Heliodorus. 
Amyot,  in  fact,  is  among  the  first  to  show  evidence  of  Horatian  contact. 
From  the  start,  it  is  clear  he  is  not  about  to  conduct  any  pallid  apology  for 
fabula,  so  frequent  in  the  prefaces  to  other  imaginative  works.  In  remarks 
curiously  akin  to  Macrobius'  censure  of  the  bad  fables  he  relegates  to  the 
niu^ery,  Amyot  likewise  cautions  against  the  nurses'  tendency  to  ply  indis- 
criminately their  infants  with  fabulous  lies  ("Ainsi  comme  un  certain  grand 
Philosophe  amôneste  sagement  les  nourrices,  de  ne  conter  indifféremment 
toutes  sortes  de  fables  à  leurs  petitz  enfants,  de  peur  que  leurs  âmes  des  le 
commencement  s'abreuvent  de  folie  .  .  .").^^  *  Table"  as  described  here, 
devoid  of  all  truth,  is  analogous  to  the  mendacious  fabula  of  the  Latin 
triad.  Doubtless,  the  translator  is  simply  drawing  on  the  rhetorical  defini- 
tion of  fabula  as  narrative  with  neither  truth  nor  verisimilitude^^  -  a  defini- 
tion summarized  in  the  Ad  Herrenium  and  frequently  restated  in  Renais- 
sance scholia.  ^^  Fable,  however,  is  but  one  extreme  to  be  avoided;  history 
too  comes  under  fire  (**Mais  toutesfois  encores  a  il  sembh  à  quelques  hom- 
mes de  bon  iugemët,  que  la  vérité  d'icelle  [histoire]  estoit  un  petit  trop 
austere  pour  suffisament  délecter,  à  cause  qu'elle  doit  reciter  les  choses 
neument,  &  simplement  .  .  ."  [sig.  Aiir]).  Historical  truth,  while  profes- 
sing the  profit /pleasure  motif,  aims  therefore  at  unadorned  brevity,  hence 
at  utility.  Amyot  then  proceeds  to  borrow  from  Thucydides'  notion  of  his- 
torical exclusivity:  from  examples  of  the  past,  unembellished  by  romance, 
history  opens  windows  on  the  future. 

Unbedazzled  by  either  narrative  extreme,  pure  historia  or  pure  fabula, 
the  translator  slips  comfortably  into  that  Horatian  middle  ground  where 
some  conflation  of  fiction  and  historicity  becomes  inevitable.  Just  as  those 
pictiu-es  please  best  that  approximate  **la  vérité  du  naturel,"  so  fiction's  in- 
terests approach  verisimilitude  (sig.  Aiiv).  It  therefore  comes  as  no  surprise 
when  Amyot  sews  these  notions  explicitly  to  the  Horatian  banner:  **Pource 
que,  suyuant  les  préceptes  du  Poète  Horace,  il  fault  que  les  choses  faintes, 
pour  délecter,  soient  aprochantes  des  véritables"  (sig.  Aiiv).  Unrestrained 
poetic  feint,  cautions  Amyot,  is  not  even  the  Poet's  prerogative.  The  focal 
issue  in  the  translator's  mind  is,  as  with  Horace,  the  delimitation  of  poetic 
license  through  a  proper  balance  of  historicity  and  fiction.  Strabo's  coun- 
sels on  the  Homeric  fusion  of  myth  with  historical  fact  lead,  in  turn,  to  a 
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paraphrase  of  those  very  lines  (A.R  151-52)  in  which  Horace  formulates 
his  doctrine  of  Homeric  inversion:  **ains  y  fault  entrelasser  si  dextrement 
du  vray  parmy  du  faux,  en  retenant  tousiours  semblance  de  vérité,  &  si 
bien  r'apporter  le  tout  ensemble,  qu'il  n'y  ayt  point  de  discordance  du 
conunencement  au  mylieu,  ny  du  mylieu  à  la  fin*'  (sig.  Aiiv).  Amyot,  no 
less  than  Horace,  sees  narrative  originality  as  a  fusion  of  opposites.  The 
broad  dilemma  of  any  inventive  enterprise  would  thus  appear  to  be  how  to 
make  traditional  material  one's  own,  how  to  bind  fama  to  finge  with  the 
weld  of  verisimilitude.  Although  taken  from  their  Homeric  environment, 
the  Horatian  counsels  retain  their  prescriptive  force  while  pointing  to  a 
more  topical  issue,  the  Renaissance  judgment  on  the  Middle  Ages.  Thirty- 
six  years  before,  Claude  de  Seyssel  (in  his  Prologue  to  Justinus)  had 
already  assailed  the  medieval  corpus  of  *  Tristans,  Girons  et  Lancelots  qui 
emplissent  les  papiers  de  songes. "^^  Amyot  shows  no  more  indulgence, 
condenming  wholesale  those  medieval  novels  whose  authors  are  ignorant 
of  traditional  material  and  whose  narrative  disorder  resembles  the  feverish 
dreams  of  a  sick  man. 

Curiously,  Amyot  once  again  places  the  problem  squarely  on  Horatian 
shoulders.  For  in  this  parallel  of  literary  disunity  and  feverish  dreams  he  is 
undoubtedly  recalling  Ars  Poetica  (1-13),  perhaps  the  principal  Renais- 
sance locus  for  grotesque  theory.  He  has  read  his  Horace  well  and  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  the  implicit  links  between  two  focal  elements:  the  Poet's 
proscription  of  unbridled  variety  in  his  grotesque  proem  and  the  later  sanc- 
tions of  fama  and  flnge,  of  variety  amidst  unity.  Historia  and  fabula  have 
thereby  become  conflated  through  Amyot's  efforts  to  make  each  serve  the 
ends  of  artistic  unity.  Historicity,  or  lack  of  it,  is  no  longer  a  legitimate  fic- 
tive criterion.  Factual  truth  gives  way  to  the  rhetorical,  hence  more  precise, 
aims  of  narrative  disposition.  As  an  alternative  to  the  linear  progression  of 
historical  narrative,  the  translator  falls  back  on  the  Horatian  formula  of 
structural  inversion:  **Mais  sur  tout  la  disposition  [de  l'Histoire  Aethio- 
pique]  est  singulière:  car  [Heliodore]  commence  au  mylieu  de  son  histoire, 
comme  font  les  Poètes  Héroïques"  (sig.  Aiijr).  Through  the  heightened 
suspense  and  pleasure  of  inversion,  the  reader  is  perhaps  more  receptive  to 
the  * 'natural"  and  "moral"  truths  contained  therein.  It  therefore  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  perceive  the  inseparable  bond  between 
the  concept  of  esotericism  and  the  literary  fusion  of  tradition  with  inven- 
tion. Truth  inheres  in  the  well-turned  Horatian  narrative;  in  the  allegorical 
hierarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  an  adherent  fixture  that  does  little  more 
than  redeem  the  fictive  lie. 

Jacques  Amyot's  preface  is  a  crucial  one,  for  it  confirms  in  precise, 
philological  terms  the  Horatian  influence  in  French  Renaissance  notions  of 
esotericism  and  narrative  art.  The  perceptive  translator  has  known  how  to 
move  beyond  the  Peripatetic  cliché  utile/dulci,  discovering  the  intricate 
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relationships  between  the  Ars  Poetica's  various  sections.  While  the  real  in- 
fluence of  the  preface  on  subsequent  theory  is  difficult  to  quantify,  it  is 
true  that  after  1550  there  is  measurable  progress  in  critical  approaches  to 
esoteric  doctrine  and  its  aesthetic  function  in  imaginative  works. 

Fictive  activity  no  longer  has  to  depend  totally  on  the  somber  justifica- 
tions of  medieval  apologists.  A  dedicated  caviller  like  Estienne  Jodelle 
makes  a  public  retraction  of  his  previous  errors  in  the  preface  to  Claude 
Colet*s  translation  of  L'Histoire  Palladienne  (1555).^^  If  once  he  had 
thought  novels  to  be  little  else  but  a  motley  of  adventures,  containing 
neither  truth  nor  verisimilitude  (again,  the  rhetorical  definition  of  fabula), 
Colet  has  caused  him  to  pipe  a  different  tune.  Jodelle  thus  devises  a  notion 
of  fable  not  unlike  the  Horatian  compromise  of  traditional  with  inventive 
material.  History  alone  is  inadequate  because  its  values  are  exclusively  con- 
ceptual (**qui  nous  amuse  du  tout  au  sens"  [sig.  à  iiv])  and  is  shunned  for 
its  severity.  Pure  fable  too  is  unthinkable,  but  when  fused  to  history 
becomes  the  ideal  narrative.  The  truth  enclosed  by  this  compromise  form, 
however,  is  not  so  much  a  specific  hierarchical  value  (Natural-Moral- 
Allegorical)  as  an  aesthetic  unity  issuing  from  the  two  components  and  ser- 
ving as  a  stylistic  model  (**C'est  à  sçauoir,  la  fable  quelquesfois  enclorre  la 
vérité:  un  discours  fait  à  plaisir,  aprendre  mieux  aux  hommes  Tomement 
d'escrire,  &  de  parler,  que  ne  fait  l'histoire  .  .  .  [sig.  â  iiv]).  The  exemplary 
authors  of  * 'fabuleuse  histoire"  are  familiar  ones:  Homer,  Virgil,  Helio- 
dorus,  Apuleius,  and  Ariosto.  Jodelle's  concept  of  esotericism  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  tied  irrevocably  to  artistic  and  pedagogical  func- 
tions. Like  Amyot,  he  looks  ultimately  to  structural  inversion,  practiced  in 
the  rhetorical  program,  as  a  vehicle  for  aesthetic  truth  (**rorateur  Grec 
quelquesfois  en  plain  tumulte  auoir  donné  entrée  à  son  oraison  par  une 
fable  .  .  ."  [sig.  â  iiv]).  Whatever  profit  the  reader  takes  from  such  narra- 
tives is  directly  related  to  the  arrangement  of  a  discontinuous,  non-linear 
structure  in  a  coherent,  artistic  way. 

In  the  following  year  (1556),  Barthélémy  Aneau  publishes  what  must  be 
among  the  most  curious  of  French  Renaissance  prefaces:  the  Preparation 
de  voie  à  la  lecture,  &  intelligence  de  la  Metamorphose  d'Ouide,  &  de  tous 
Poètes  fabuleux}"^  On  the  one  hand,  this  introduction  to  Aneau's  transla- 
tion of  Ovid  keeps  rigidly  to  the  medieval  interpretive  framework:  the 
reader  may  approach  any  given  poetic  fable  through  the  criteria  of 
Natiu'al,  Moral,  and  Historical  truth  (sig.  a5r).  At  no  time,  however,  does 
this  framework  appear  to  be  anything  but  a  pedagogical  convenience  for 
systematizing  the  complexities  of  truth.  Aneau*s  originality  lies  rather  in 
the  psychological  dimension  he  gives  to  esotericism.  As  an  admixture  of 
will  and  intelligence,  man's  mind  propels  him  unalterably  towards  the  hid- 
den sense  of  things.  Yet  even  when  such  sense  is  lacking,  he  is  driven  to  ex- 
tract one:  "[L'Ame]  ne  se  contente  de  la  simple  et  nue  declaration  des 
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choses:  mais  oultre  ce  a  voulu  y  cercher  aultre  sens  plus  secret,  &  attaîdre  à 
hault  entendre:  ou  elle  cognoissoit  icelluy  estre  abscons,  &  eleue:  ou  bien  si 
tel  n'y  sembloit  estre,  le  y  a  voulu  adapter"  (sig.  a4v).  To  the  Poet,  above 
all  others,  falls  the  divine  task  of  concealing  in  both  his  fictions  and  fables 
the  traditional  materials  of  natural  religion,  moral  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  entire  liberal  arts.  Aneau  offers  two  explanations  for  such  poetic 
alchemy.  First,  he  proposes  the  elitist  doctrine  that  difficult  things  are  ob- 
jects of  highest  beauty  and  attainable  only  through  the  diligence  of 
superior  minds  (sig.  a5r).  We  are  then  reminded,  in  a  passage  perhaps 
recalling  Isidore  of  Seville's  Etymologiae,  that  the  poetic  muses  have  taken 
their  name  from  [xovaa,  meaning  *  enquiry"  (sig.  a5v).  Second,  mankind's 
natural  mendacity  leads  it  to  seek  pleasure  in  fabulous  disguises  rather  than 
the  naked  truth  (**le  naturel  des  honunes  .  .  .  prent  plus  à  la  fable,  &  à  la 
mensonge  figurée,  que  à  la  vérité  simple  &  nue"  [sig.  a5v]).  By  veiling 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  elevated  style  of  fiction,  the  poets  have 
done  little  else  but  make  their  art  responsive  to  a  psychological  reality.  Fur- 
thermore, they  have  taken  the  traditions  of  historicity  (* 'exemples  histo- 
riaux")  and  transformed  them  through  the  novelties  of  fabulous  narration 
("nouuelle  estràge  narratiô"  [sig.  a6r]).  In  its  eclecticism,  Aneau's  mind 
moves  easily  from  one  literary  context  to  the  other.  To  the  sceptic  for 
whom  the  Rabelaisian  marrow  is  a  spurious  substance,  he  replies  that 
poetic  fable,  based  presumably  on  a  psychological  truth,  is  never  a  vain  old 
wives'  tale,  a  clear  allusion  to  Boccaccio's  lowest  form  of  fable  in  the 
Genealogia  Deorum  Gentilium  (sig.  a6v).  He  then  goes  on  to  restate  the 
elitist  argument  for  fable  whose  inner  truth  is  hermetically  sealed  to  all  but 
the  happy  few,  those  superior  minds  who  are  unchallenged  by  the  pedes- 
trian literalness  of  scholastic  interpretation.  In  both  spirit  and  acknowl- 
edged locus,  this  notion  is  linked  to  Plutarch's  familiar  treatise.  De  audien- 
dis  poetis,  in  which  poetic  deceitfubiess  remains  innocuous  to  the  stupid 
and  foolish  and  penetrable  to  the  intelligent  and  initiate  (sig.  a6v).  Coupled 
with  the  triadic  modes  of  interpretation  and  their  corresponding  examples, 
this  brings  Aneau  to  the  specific  case  of  Ovid. 

Effective  use  of  poetic  fiction,  in  Aneau's  view,  depends  not  only  on  the 
intellectual  energy  applied  by  the  reader  to  a  given  work,  but  on  the  Poet's 
artful  manipulation  of  narrative  technique.  As  a  result,  the  Metamorphoses 
form  an  artistic  compromise  of  the  diverse  with  the  harmonious,  lis  fabu- 
lations **tellement  liées  l'une  à  l'autre,  &  si  bien  enchaînées  par  continuelle 
pursuycte,  &  par  artificielles  transitions:  que  l'une  semble  naistre,  &  dépen- 
dre de  l'autre  successivement,  &  non  abruptement:  combien  qu'elles  soient 
merueilleusement  dissemblables  ..."  (sig.  bSv).  Taken  individually,  the 
fables  appear  as  dissonant  units,  at  irreconcilable  odds  with  each  other; 
collectively,  however,  they  cohere  in  a  mutual  and  organic  dependence.  For 
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Aneau,  Ovid's  grotesque,  fictive  integument  is  redeemed  by  a  sustaining 
idea  through  which  the  form  bears  the  imprint  of  its  substance.  How  better 
to  capture  the  essence  of  universal  mutation  than  to  portray  in  narrative 
the  progressive  metamorphoses  of  phenomena,  of  nature  in  which  **les 
formes  se  muent  continuellement,  la  matière  non  périssante"  (sig.  b5v). 
Once  again,  then,  we  are  confronted  by  variations  on  the  Horatian  theme. 
Grotesque  art,  if  governed  by  an  aesthetic  focus,  is  a  legitimate  interest  of 
the  Poet.  Without  the  consonance  of  idea  and  iorm,  fama  andflnge,  tradi- 
tional truth  and  fictive  novelty,  the  Poet  risks  entanglement  in  either  of  two 
narrative  extremes:  unadorned  literalness  or  unbridled  fancy. 

Aneau  reveals  two  basic  notions:  first,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  seeking 
animal,  and  second,  that  his  search  for  esoteric  doctrine  in  the  literary 
work  depends  on  an  aesthetic  balance  between  form  and  substance.  To 
these,  he  adds  a  third,  perhaps  even  more  significant  idea.  The  reader's 
search  for  concealed  truth,  while  aided  by  the  interpretive  keys  of  tradi- 
tional mythographers,  depends  ultimately  on  his  own  personal  insights, 
regulated  by  reason  and  judgment  (**en  y  adioustant  ce  que  mon  iugement, 
&  sens  naturel  ie  y  puys  approprier  en  suyuant  la  raison"  [sig.  c5v]). 
Esoteric  truth  is,  thus,  not  an  absolute  value  -  a  preformed  bean  implanted 
by  the  author  in  his  literary  cake.  Rather  it  is  a  protean  force,  elusive, 
multiform,  and  decipherable  only  through  a  combined  interplay  of  nar- 
rative art,  mythographic  clues,  and  the  reader's  personal  touch  of  inquisi- 
tiveness  and  judgment.  This  spirit  of  rationalism  guiding  Aneau's  ideas  is 
further  confirmed  by  one  last  caution  against  unrestrained  allegorizing  in 
which  a  given  fable  is  subjected  to  interpretive  dissection  (sig.  c5v  -  c6r). 
Reason,  progression,  and  liaison,  the  stuff  of  verisimilitude,  prescribe  the 
more  prudent  course  of  interpretive  coherence:  attend  to  the  fable's 
thematic  unity  rather  than  to  the  minutiae  of  disparate  meanings. 

While  Aneau  seems  unwilling,  except  implicitly,  to  draw  fine  lines  be- 
tween/aZ^w/a  andflnge,  he  does  seek  to  explore  the  nuances  of  verisimili- 
tude as  it  relates  to  hidden  truth.  In  this,  he  differs  from  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  followers  who  choose  rather  to  dwell  on  semantic  issues 
and  on  the  respective  structures  of  historical  and  fictive  narrative.  On  the 
side  of  the  historical  apologists,  certain  translators  defend  the  ascendency 
of  "continuous,"  linear  style  over  the  discontinuous  "in  médias  res"  of 
fiction.  ^^  Still  others  share  a  growing  sense  of  historical  Pyrrhonism,  a  no- 
tion that  history,  as  a  genre,  has  somehow  failed  in  its  truth-giving  mission. 
This  raising  of  the  sceptical  voice  in  connection  with  history  is  introduced 
by  Cornelius  Agrippa  in  De  incertitudine  (1531),  and  later  given  a  theoreti- 
cal dimension  by  Francesco  Patrizzi  (1560).  Such  a  current  of  scepticism  in 
mid-century  historical  theory  does  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  fictive  apolo- 
gists and  is  used,  in  conjimction  with  the  Horatian  compromise,  to  bolster 
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the  legitimacy  of  imaginative  literature.  The  Amadis  de  Gaule  prefaces  are 
the  most  striking  case  in  point,  for  one  can  perceive  in  them  a  distinct 
critical  progression. 

In  1552,  Jacques  Gohorry's  preface  to  the  Tenth  Book  makes  a  tenta- 
tive, somewhat  timid  beginning.  Historicity  is  deemed  inconsequential 
when  set  against  the  higher  order  of  verisimilitude.  What  matters  is  not 
truth  or  falsity,  but  whether  the  invention  is  possible:  **Mais  que  nous  im- 
porte la  vérité  ou  faulseté  du  fait,  moyennant  que  les  choses  soient 
possibles  .  .  .''^^  The  important  preface  to  the  Eleventh  Book  (1554),  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  less  low-key.^  By  comparing  the  fictive  writer  to  old  Dio- 
genes rolling  his  tub,  Gohorry  exploits,  as  Rabelais  had  done,  a  tale  rich  in 
ambiguity  and  enigma.  On  one  level,  he  is  playing  the  game  of  truth  and 
appearances:  superficially,  the  fictive  writer  would  seem,  like  Diogenes,  to 
be  engaged  in  idle  nonsense  ("besongne  autant  oysiue,  que  de  rouller  le 
tonneau  de  Diogenes  pour  faire  plus  que  rien").  The  philosopher,  never- 
theless, is  perhaps  not  the  fool  we  think  he  is,  for  his  activity  has  that  quali- 
ty of  mimicry  in  which  we  see  our  own  folly  mirrored.  Ridiculous  tales 
may,  indeed,  have  deeper  meanings;  the  problem  is  to  see  through  the  ap- 
pearances whose  inanity  may  so  easily  deceive  us:  **ie  prie  de  penser  que 
pour  le  moins  y  a  quelque  los  à  donner  pois  &  granité  aux  matières  légères 
.  .  .'*  On  an  even  deeper  level,  the  author  is  perhaps  drawing  attention  to 
the  Lucianic  context  of  the  anecdote.  In  the  essay  from  which  it  is  taken 
(How  to  Write  History),  Lucian  uses  this  tale  as  a  springboard  for  his 
remarks  on  history:  when  all  around  him  are  engaged  hysterically  in  writing 
shoddy  histories,  he  too  will  roll  his  tub,  but  rather  than  imitate  the  vices  of 
other  historians,  his  action  will  harbor  in  its  mimicry  an  implicit  criticism 
of  bad  history.  In  the  Amadis  prefaces,  the  tables  are  turned  as  the  author 
uses  the  Diogenic  barrel  to  downplay  history  and  upgrade  fiction.  **Vraye 
histoire"  is  rejected  here  in  favor  of  a  compromise  genre,  an  **histoire 
fabuleuse"  based  on  the  verisimilar  notions  of  probability  and  possibility. 
The  fable,  confessing  loudly  and  clearly  the  lie  and  balanced  by  more  rela- 
tive truths,  does  not  aspire,  like  history,  to  the  exalted  heights  of  absolute 
truth:  **Et  se  peuuent  dire  les  Romains  [sic]  (confessans  hault  &  cler  la 
mensonge)  plus  véritables  que  les  histoires,  usurpans  souuent  à  tort  le  tiltre 
de  vray  dire."  The  topos,  fides  historiae  or  **foy  historiale,"  while  itself  a 
commendable  standard,  is  devalued  as  a  methodological  tool  because  its 
"faith"  hangs  on  certain  evidential  weaknesses.  Whether  describing  an- 
cient or  modern  history,  the  historian's  objectivity  recedes  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  his  self-interest  and  dependence  on  earlier  witnesses  whose  reliabili- 
ty is  shaken  through  their  participation  in  the  events. 

In  his  1556  preface  to  the  Twelfth  Book,  Guillaume  Aubert  sheds  addi- 
tional light  on  the  thematic  thread  of  historical  Pyrrhonism.^^  Why,  he 
queries,  have  the  French  (not  to  mention  the  Italians  and  Spanish)  left  so 
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few  histories,  if  not  because  of  the  vast  discrepancy  between  history's  lofty 
ideals  and  the  historian's  narrative  limitations  (sig.  à  ijv  -  à  iiijr)?  From  this 
initial  negative  comment,  he  then  moves  into  a  defense  of  fiction  based  on 
its  superiority  as  a  didactic  genre.  Unlike  history,  the  fictive  narrative  can 
rise  above  the  parochial  truths  of  particular  events,  depicting  in  its  inven- 
tions **un  theatre  de  tout  Tuniuers"  (sig.  â  iiijv):  the  complexities  of  per- 
sonality, the  values  of  heroism  and  honor,  the  whims  of  fortune,  and  the 
natural  inconstancy  of  life  itself.  Little  by  little,  the  fictive  apologists,  bor- 
rowing on  the  currents  of  scepticism,  appear  to  pluck  history  of  its  finer 
plumage  in  order  to  better  parade  the  charms  of  their  own  hybrid  com- 
promise. If  Aubert  tends  to  bypass  the  thorny  semantic  and  stylistic  issues 
implicit  in  the  history /fiction  debate,  thereby  focusing  on  the  fable's  broad 
apocalyptic  mission,  it  falls  once  again  to  Jacques  Gohorry,  in  the  1571 
preface  to  the  Thirteenth  Book  of  A  madis,  to  remind  us  that  fictive  inven- 
tion is  first  and  foremost  an  aesthetic  problem.^ 

Having  dealt  with  the  notions  of  esoteric  truth  and  verisimilitude  in  the 
earlier  prefaces,  Gohorry  now  seeks  to  give  architectural  form  to  his 
Diogenic  enterprise.  It  is  not  enough  to  drape  plain  truths  in  scanty 
garments.  Fiction's  other  calling  deals  with  externals,  the  narrative  shell 
that  charms  and  seduces  the  compliant  reader  ("mieux  ils  gousteroient  les 
enseignemens  des  meurs  parmy  cette  douce  volupté  de  comptes  plaisans  & 
heroiques,  que  dedâs  les  auteurs  des  Ethiques,  épineux,  secs  &  éthiques" 
[sig.  â  iijr]).  To  the  didacticism  of  the  esoteric  utile,  he  adds  the  surface  en- 
chantment of  stylistic  dulcL  Although  never  far  in  spirit  from  the  Horatian 
compromise,  Gohorry  steers  (perhaps  consciously)  clear  of  a  strictly  poetic 
locus  in  order  to  give  narrative  style  a  cachet  of  pedagogical  legitimacy. 
The  craft  of  fiction  is  an  art  taught  us  by  no  less  a  pedagogue  than  Cicero 
in  his  * 'institutions  oratoires"  (sig.  â  iijv),  a  vague  title  that  might  well 
recall  Quintilian  were  it  not  for  direct  references  to  the  De  Oratore  and  De 
Partitione  Oratorio.  Significantly,  however,  the  rhetorical  components 
selected  by  Gohorry  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ars  Poetica, 
and  in  fact,  add  a  new  dimension  to  Horace's  counsels.  From  the  De 
Oratore  (III:  53-56),  he  takes  the  focal  Ciceronian  notion  of  lucid  and  or- 
nate style  (**floride,  net  &  coulant"  [sig.  â  iijv]),  a  precept  related  closely  to 
the  broader  doctrine,  stated  by  Crassus,  that  style  is  not  separable  from 
matter  (III:  19).  Yet  florid  style  alone  is  not  enough,  so  it  is  to  the  most 
scientific  of  Cicero's  rhetorical  treatises,  the  De  Partitione  Oratoria,  that 
Gohorry  turns  for  the  mechanisms  of  narrative  persuasion.  As  if  to 
underscore  his  belief  that  fiction  must  be  above  all  convincing,  he  takes  his 
authority  from  the  rhetorical  subdivision,  confirmatio,  where  proof  rests 
on  grades  of  verisimilia  having  to  do  with  persons,  places,  times,  actions, 
and  occiurences  (sig.  à  iijv).^  Verisimilitude,  in  turn,  can  only  function 
properly  where  it  is  balanced  by  the  requisite  of  thematic  and  structural 
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charm.  From  the  narratio,  he  takes  the  idea  of  pleasurable  subjects  and 
structural  inversion:  **Or  pour  rèdre  le  Rômanceur  sa  narration  plus  plai- 
sante il  met  en  auant  choses  nouuelles  ou  non  iamais  ouyes  ne  veuës,  il  la 
rèd  plus  agréable  par  admiratiôs,  attentes,  issues  inopinées,  passions  entre- 
meslées,  deuis  des  personnes,  douleurs,  colères,  craintes,  ioyes,  désirs 
euidens*'  (sig.  â  iijv).^  In  the  collocatio,  he  finds  sanctions  for  narrative 
variety  also  not  unlike  those  in  the  Ars  Poetica:  "Quant  à  la  disposition,  il 
monte  aucunesfois  des  petites  choses  aux  grandes,  autresfois  il  descend  des 
grandes  aux  petites,  autresfois  il  les  mesle  les  unes  parmy  les  autres,  &  les 
simples  auec  les  côposées,  les  obscures  auec  les  claires,  les  tristes  auec  les 
gayes,  les  incroyables  parmy  les  vraysemblables  ..."  (sig.  â  iijv).^  The  set- 
ting, then,  may  be  strictly  Ciceronian,  but  the  selection  of  rhetorical  com- 
ponents is  a  carefully  contrived  one,  belonging  to  the  Horatian  tradition.  It 
is  not  enough  to  join  the  useful  with  the  pleasurable,  for  their  interaction 
depends  once  again  on  verisimilia,  the  middle  element  of  the  Roman  triad, 
and  on  the  fanciful  admixture  of  disparate  things.  Suspenseful  inversion 
too  plays  the  focal  role  in  narrative  charm  ascribed  to  it  in  The  Art  of 
Poetry  and  represents  an  implicit  rejection  of  history's  "continuous"  style. 
Mid-century  historical  Pyrrhonism  joined  by  a  greater  definition  of 
Horatian  and  rhetorical  guideliines  would  seem,  therefore,  to  bring  a  new 
critical  awareness  to  the  translators  of  miaginative  works.  Fiction  is  no 
longer  the  pedestrian  stepsister  of  history,  but,  quite  the  contrary,  puts  on  a 
more  noble  face  when  armed  with  the  Pyrrhonisms  barbs.  Gohorry  him- 
self, in  an  address  to  the  readers  of  the  Thirteenth  Book,  proposes  an 
alarming  but  no  less  trenchant  analogy  in  which  Aulus  Gellius'  semantic 
distinction  **mentiri"/**mendacium  dicere"  (to  be  recalled  by  Montaigne 
in  "Des  menteurs")  is  used  to  define  the  relative  mendacity  of  historians 
and  novelists,  the  former  maliciously  engaged  in  "mentiri"  or  willful  but 
undeclared  falsehood,  the  latter  in  "mendacium  dicere"  or  unintentional 
but  self-confessed  inventions.^  By  1582,  in  the  publisher's  foreword  to  the 
Nineteenth  Book,  history  has  suffered  a  diabolical  metamorphosis,  its 
former  truths  splintered  and  dispersed  in  a  protean  array  of  disguises.  It 
has,  in  fact,  exchanged  costumes  with  fictive  invention  ("se  deuestant  de  sa 
propre  qualité  .  .  .  s'affuble  le  plus  souuent  de  la  faulseté  .  .  .").^  Few,  if 
any,  traces  now  remain  of  that  solemn  defensiveness  in  which  the  late- 
medieval  apologists  couched  their  remarks  on  fable.  Historicity,  at  least  as 
a  fictive  element,  has  become  a  dead  letter,  having  given  way  to  a  more  in- 
tegral concept  of  narrative  art.  Thanks  to  the  Horatian  bonds  between 
fama  and  fînge,  esoteric  truth  is  that  elusive,  polysemous  substance  whose 
outward  form  often  belies  a  complex  inner  richness.  There  is,  therefore, 
not  one  but  many  keys  to  the  hidden  "moelle,"  each  dependent  on  the 
confluence  of  the  Poet's  artistry,  the  reader's  perceptions  and,  occasionally, 
the  mythographic  clues.  Nowhere  is  this  new  sense  of  purpose  and  critical 
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understanding  more  acute  than  in  Antoine  Du  Verdier's  preface  to  Cartari 
(1581).^  While  still  keeping  to  the  medieval  system  of  hermeneutics,  Du 
Verdier  portrays  the  **moëlle*'  as  a  multi-layered  complexity  offering  itself 
to  the  centripetal  progression  of  the  reader's  understanding.  Increasingly,  it 
is  the  reader  himself  and  his  interpretive  faculties  that  begin  to  enter  the 
theoretical  arena.  This  growing  divergence  between  the  domains  of 
historical  and  literary  consciousness,  along  with  the  creative  involvement 
of  the  reader  in  the  hermeneutic  act,  takes  place  on  all  levels  of  Renais- 
sance textual  criticism.  The  French  Renaissance  translator,  in  addressing 
himself  to  the  business  of  translating  imaginative  fiction,  must  still  face  the 
real  challenge  of  redefining  for  his  audience  the  age-old  dialogue  of  myth 
and  history,  of  literary  as  opposed  to  historical  truth. 
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Women  and  Religious  Reform  in 
Late  Medieval  Bohemia 


JOHN  KLASSEN 


Throughout  European  history  women  have  played  an  active  role  during 
revolutionary  times  by  joining  movements  that  attacked  the  established 
authorities.  The  part  women  played  in  the  past  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied  but  it  seems  that  during  periods  of  turmoil,  from  the  time  of  the 
medieval  heretics  to  the  Russian  revolution  of  the  twentieth  century, 
women  became  active  agents  for  change  in  their  societies.  This  is  also  true 
for  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  Bohemia.  Women,  having  been  ex- 
cluded from  influential  participation  in  public  life,  expectantly  joined  the 
religious  reform  movement  that  culminated  in  the  Hussite  revolution. 

As  revolutionary  forces  opened  up  channels  of  public  action  to  more 
groups  in  society,  women,  who  had  been  thwarted  more  than  any  other 
segment,  also  shared  in  greater  opportunities  to  make  their  will  felt  in 
political  and  religious  life.  Yet  in  fifteenth-century  Bohemia,  just  as  was  the 
case  in  Reformation  Germany  and  revolutionary  France,  any  gains  women 
made  were  temporary.  The  traditional  stereotype  that  relegated  the  female 
sex  to  the  home  and  obstructed  her  participation  in  public  life  reasserted 
itself.  After  the  first  heady  years  of  the  revolution,  Czech  women  were 
slowly  but  steadily  excluded  from  the  halls  and  battlefields  in  which  actions 
affecting  their  land  were  taken. 

When  John  Hus  began  his  ministry  in  Prague's  Bethlehem  Chapel  in 
1402,  he  was  continuing  in  the  rich  reform  tradition  represented  by  the 
fourteenth-century  preachers  like  Milic  of  Kromenz  (d.  1374)  and  Matthew 
of  Janov  (d.  1393).  Their  goal  was  a  general  reform  of  religious  life.  Since 
to  them  religion,  politics  and  society  were  interrelated,  their  program  had 
implications  for  all  areas  of  life.  They  did  not  so  much  criticize  the 
Church's  ceremony  and  doctrine  as  the  ethical  behaviour  of  its  representa- 
tives. The  reformers  charged  that  the  clergy  did  not  lead  people  to  the 
Christian  faith,  but  were  overly  concerned  with  material  goods,  secular 
politics  and  the  opposite  sex.  The  reformers  therefore  took  the  initiative  in 
exhorting  both  clergy  and  lay  people  to  religious  renewal. 

According  to  the  reformers,  purity  of  heart  and  life  could  be  attained 
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through  contemplation,  prayer,  reading  the  word  of  God  and  hearing  it 
preached,  and  through  frequent  participation  in  holy  communion.  For 
some  it  might  even  mean  a  retreat  from  the  normal  worldly  pursuit  of 
making  a  living  into  meditation.  They  expected  that  people  who  claimed  to 
be  Christian  should  live  according  to  the  pattern  reflected  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  their  sermons  they  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  harmonious 
with  apostolic  behaviour  to  charge  excessive  prices  for  one's  products,  or 
to  exact  increasing  rents  and  tributes.  Nor  was  it  in  keeping  with  Christian 
behaviour  for  the  prosperous  to  flaunt  their  wealth  in  costly  finery  since 
they  ought  to  share  their  money  with  the  poor.  It  was  Hus'  continuous  har- 
ping on  the  clergy's  extortionistic  practices  that  first  aroused  his  oppo- 
nents' ire,  leading  to  charges  of  heresy.  The  reformers  were  also  sharply 
critical  of  the  fornication  and  general  sexual  promiscuity  they  saw  in  their 
society.^ 

The  priests  were  the  worst  offenders  against  what  Hus  understood  to  be 
the  Christian  morality,  and  so  the  clergy  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  At 
first  the  reformers  had  tried  to  persuade  the  clergy  to  voluntarily  change 
their  life  style;  when  this  failed,  Hus,  influenced  by  the  Englishman  John 
Wyclif,  urged  that  the  nobility  and  the  king  forcefully  take  from  the 
Church  its  property  and  secular  authority.^ 

After  Hus's  death  in  1415,  the  reform  movement  became  increasingly 
divided  between  moderates  and  radicals.  The  Four  Articles  of  Prague  best 
sum  up  the  moderate  program.  Briefly  stated  these  are:  the  laity  is  entitled 
to  both  bread  and  wine  at  conmiunion,  the  word  of  God  is  to  be  properly 
and  freely  preached,  the  clergy  is  to  be  deprived  of  secular  lordship  and 
Bohemia  is  to  be  purged  of  all  public  mortal  sins.^  The  moderates  left  the 
basic  social,  economic  and  political  situation  intact.  They  left  the  nobility 
and  town  patriciate  their  privileged  position,  and  wanted  to  retain  the 
monarchy  as  long  as  the  ruler  allowed  them  to  worship  according  to 
Hussite  principles. 

The  radicals,  who  were  of  course  not  in  complete  agreement  among 
themselves,  wanted  a  more  thorough  reform.  In  religion,  Nicholas,  the 
bishop  of  the  Taborites,  criticized  the  moderate  priests  for  continuing  to 
use  elaborately  decorated  vestments  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  old  Church. 
Taborite  worship  was  marked  by  preaching,  congregational  singing  and 
reading  and  discussing  the  Scriptures  -  all  done  in  the  vernacular.  In  addi- 
tion, men  such  as  Peter  Chelcick^^  and  Martin  Hùska  challenged  the  entire 
social  and  political  structure  of  the  day,  denying  nobles  any  right  to  special 
status  and  power  over  other  people.'* 

To  a  large  extent  the  Hussite  movement  was  the  culmination  of  diverse 
lay  religious  tendencies  of  the  late  middle  ages,  including  the  female  lay 
communities  known  as  the  Béguines.  The  Béguines  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  reform  movement  from  its  beginning.  Since  the  early  thirteenth  cen- 
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tury,  women  in  large  numbers  pursued  the  medieval  religious  ideal  charac- 
terized by  the  renunciation  of  wealth,  property  and  family  ties  and  by 
humility,  meditation  and  such  good  works  as  teaching  young  girls  and  car- 
ing for  the  aged  and  the  sick.^  Many  communities,  especially  those  in 
Prague,  were  involved  in  sewing  and  other  handicrafts.  In  Prague  the 
Béguines  lived  in  simple  wooden  houses,  the  first  known  to  be  constructed 
in  1279.  By  1415  at  least  eighteen  existed,  endowed  by  private  donors.  The 
Prague  communities  were  small,  numbering  from  six  to  twelve  members. 
Each  group  elected  its  head  (procuratrix  or  magistra)  and  was  in  general 
subject  to  the  spiritual  supervision  of  the  parish  in  which  it  was  located.^ 

The  Béguines*  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  message  by  and  large  agreed 
with  that  of  the  Hussites  and,  in  the  course  of  the  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal struggles  that  ensued  in  Bohemia,  they  soon  came  to  the  support  of 
Hus  and  his  followers.  John  Hus,  close  to  the  time  of  his  execution,  sent 
his  thanks  to  Lady  Petra  of  Ricany,  who  had  founded  one  of  the  Beguine 
communities.^  These  pious  women  were  in  the  forefront  in  debating 
religious  matters  and  the  Scriptures.  They  denounced  priests  who  owned 
property,  who  were  active  in  secular  affairs  and  who  performed  religious 
ceremonies  in  ornate  robes  and  only  on  special  altars.  Sometimes  they 
violently  prohibited  priests  from  carrying  out  the  services  in  the  traditional 
style.  During  the  revolution  the  Béguines  were  also  prominent  in  their  sup- 
port for  the  more  radical  wing.  On  3  January,  1421,  they  backed  the 
radical  priest,  Wenceslas  Koranda,  receiving  him  enthusiastically  in  one  of 
the  larger  Prague  churches  after  the  city  council  had  refused  to  give  him  a 
hearing.^ 

There  were  several  reasons  why  women  were  attracted  to  the  Hussite 
movement.  The  late  medieval  movement  of  religious  renewal  included 
many  individuals  in  pursuit  of  a  genuine  spiritual  quest,  understood  in  its 
classical  sense  of  following  what  was  believed  to  be  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion without  regard  to  the  consequences  to  one's  own  physical  or  material 
well-being.^  In  Bohemia,  as  elsewhere,  women  and  men  joined  together 
wishing  to  draw  near  to  and  acquire  a  more  personal  understanding  of  the 
God  portrayed  in  the  Scriptures  and  proclaimed  by  the  Church  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

In  addition,  the  Czech  reformers  held  certain  attitudes  and  took  certain 
stands  that  materially  and  in  a  this- worldly  sense  attracted  women.  First, 
people  like  Milic  of  KromeKz  worked  for  increased  participation  of  the  or- 
dinary people  -  including  women  -  in  public  life,  especially  in  the  Church. 
They  were  encouraged  to  share  their  feelings  and  ideas  at  religious 
meetings  and  to  take  greater  responsibility  for  their  own  spiritual  well- 
being  by  examining  their  moral  conduct.  Second,  the  preachers  loudly  and 
clearly  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  tendency  to  regard  the  female  as 
a  sex  symbol.  ^^ 
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In  encouraging  the  broader  population  to  participate  in  religious  life,  the 
reformers  specifically  included  women.  For  example,  Matthew  of  Janov, 
in  a  break  from  the  tradition  of  most  churchmen,  concluded  that  women 
are  more  inclined  to  modesty,  chastity  and  sobriety  than  are  men.  Males 
take  pride  in  what  they  think  is  their  natural  ability,  what  today  might  be 
called  machismo,  and  so  are  less  suited  to  the  religious  life.  Because  they 
are  closer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  women  have  the  prophetic  gift  and  divine 
mysteries  are  disclosed  to  them." 

Although  Hus  to  some  extent  accepted  the  medieval  view  of  women  as 
particularly  sinful,  he  qualified  this  by  saying  that  those  women  who  were 
pious  and  religious  deserved  special  credit  for  having  overcome  so  much 
more.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  many  women  he  personally  knew  to 
be  devout.  In  any  case  those  who  came  to  hear  him  preach  chose  to  see 
themselves  as  active  religious  persons.  Hus,  like  Matthew  of  Janov,  pro- 
vided for  women's  fuller  participation  in  religious  life.  He  stressed  that 
women  should  participate  in  hymn-singing,  but  more  than  that,  they 
should  explain  and  defend  the  law  of  God  to  priests  and  rebuke  those  who 
offend  against  it.  Thus  they  would  tangibly  share  in  the  building  of  the 
Church. ^^  In  other  words,  women  were  to  be  active  in  spiritual  and  theolo- 
gical instruction.  References  in  the  literature  of  the  period  to  treatises  writ- 
ten by  women  indicate  that  some  accepted  the  invitation.  However,  as  far 
as  we  know  none  of  these  writings  have  survived. ^^ 

Although  the  Hussites  were  by  no  means  exponents  of  equality  between 
the  sexes,  their  attitude  shows  favourably  against  the  misogynist  views  of 
their  opposition.  Ruth  Kelso  has  described  a  view  of  women  current  in 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  to  sixteenth  centuries  that  saw  women  as  scarcely 
human  and  at  that  responsible  for  many  of  the  world's  woes,  ranging  from 
lawlessness  and  social  instability  to  vanity  and  greed. ^"^  Some  of  the  most 
outspoken  representatives  of  this  view  were  at  the  same  time  agents  of  the 
Church,  its  priests.  Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  Hussites  expressed 
similar  disdain  for  the  female  sex.  Stephen  of  Dolany,  in  his  attack  on 
Hussite  worship  services,  derided  the  reformers  for  giving  up  their  dignity 
and  sense  of  order  by  singing  masses  and  hymns  together  with  women.  It 
was  laughable,  said  he,  that  anyone  should  deign  to  worship  with  them.  In 
contrast  to  this,  the  Hussites  welcomed  women  and  encouraged  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  religious,  social  and  military  spheres  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  nothing  revolutionary  in  the  reformers' 
views  on  marriage  that  might  attract  women.  Hussite  theologians  followed 
the  traditional  medieval  view  that  marriage  was  a  voluntary  union  of  two 
free  people  for  the  primary  purpose  of  propagating  children. ^^  It  may  have 
been  that  Hus's  rather  bleak  portrayal  of  the  actual  conditions  of  marriage 
met  with  a  positive  response  from  women  knowing  what  he  said  to  be  true 
from  their  own  experience.  His  views  are  reflected  in  a  letter  to  some  young 
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women  around  1408.*^  A  married  woman,  he  wrote,  can  expect  her  hus- 
band to  be  unfaithful,  drunken  and  bad-tempered.  If  she  has  children  she 
can  count  on  misery  during  pregnancy,  at  childbirth  and  later,  she  will 
worry  about  their  health  and  security.  If  she  has  no  children  she  will  be  dis- 
graced and  in  sorrow.  ^^ 

With  respect  to  marriage,  the  radicals  of  Tabor,  represented  by  their 
bishop,  Nicholas  of  Pelhrimov,  in  some  ways  regressed  in  requiring  paren- 
tal consent  for  marriage,  while  at  the  same  time  they  loosened  the  marriage 
bond.*^  The  developments  in  canon  law  since  the  twelfth  century  moved 
away  from  making  parental  accord  a  requirement  for  marriage.  Hus 
followed  this,  saying  that  agreement  between  bride  and  groom  was  more 
important.^  Nicholas  of  Pelhrimov  however  returned  to  the  older  custom, 
stressing  that  the  bride  especially  needs  to  get  the  permission  of  her  mother 
and  father.  As  far  as  women's  rights  was  concerned  this  was  a  regressive 
step. 

In  other  ways  the  Taborites  opened  up  the  marriage  pact.  They  swept 
away  the  Church's  prohibitions  against  marriage  between  god-parents  and 
their  god-children.  Furthermore,  under  certain  circumstances,  when 
women  felt  led  by  God,  they  were  allowed  to  separate  from  their  spouses. 
This  step  was  taken  in  response  to  pressure  from  the  large  number  of 
women  who  left  their  homes  to  join  the  radical  conmiimities.  There  were 
even  a  few  remarriages  in  Tabor's  society,  although  in  principle  this  was 
forbidden  while  the  husband  was  alive.  According  to  the  Czech  historian, 
Kejr,  the  Hussites  granted  divorce  more  readily  than  did  the  Catholic 
church. ^^ 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  priestly  marriage,  the  Hussites  were  divided. 
The  1421  synod  of  moderates  prohibited  priests  from  having  any  relations 
with  women,  including  marriage.  The  Taborites  on  the  other  hand,  permit- 
ted priests,  monks  and  nuns  to  marry.^  Insofar  as  medieval  marriage  law 
was  generally  more  confining  to  women  than  to  men,  any  loosening  of  the 
marriage  bond  benefitted  women  especially  when  it  meant  escape  from  an 
untenable  domestic  situation. 

It  was  however  the  radical  Chiliasts  who  offered  women  the  greatest 
hope  of  release  from  domestic  drudgery.  In  1420  they  dominated  the  think- 
ing of  many  Hussites  as  Bohemia  was  threatened  by  a  full  scale  attack 
from  Europe,  making  radical  solutions  and  repudiation  of  the  old  more 
appealing.  Their  leader,  Martin  Hùska,  promised  an  end  to  the  old  order 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  Utopia  in  which  there  would  be  no  hunger  or 
thirst  and  no  pain  even  in  childbirth.  Evil  lies,  injustice  and  every  sin  would 
vanish  from  the  earth  to  be  replaced  by  faith,  love,  and  justice.  His  assur- 
ance that  conception  itself  would  be  achieved  without  male  participation 
promised  release  from  the  sexual  obligation  spouses  owed  one  another.^  In 
an  age  when  much  sexual  activity  was  marked  by  male  brutality,^  his  vi- 
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sion  was  evidently  attractive  to  many  women.  In  response  to  Chiliast  pro- 
mises and  expectations,  according  to  their  critic  John  Pribram,  women  by 
the  droves  left  household  and  plot,  husbands,  children  and  domestic 
obligations  for  a  kingdom  of  dreams.^ 

Women  were  not  attracted  to  the  reform  movement  only  because  of  the 
active  role  it  offered  them  and  because  of  its  views  on  the  state  of  mar- 
riage. They  also  supported  the  reform  movement  because  they  agreed  with 
its  opposition  to  various  social  attitudes  and  practices  that  regarded  the 
female  primarily  as  a  body  naturally  designed  and  artificially  adomable  for 
the  sensual  pleasure  of  males.  The  reformers  frequently  lashed  out  at  what 
they  called  the  sexual  immorality  of  their  day.  Although  the  clergy  bore  the 
brunt  of  their  attack,  laymen  and  women  were  not  spared. 

One  area  on  which  the  reformers  focussed  their  criticism  was  that  of 
dress  styles.  By  the  late  fourteenth  century,  Burgundian  clothing  fashions 
had  reached  central  Europe  where  their  provocative  cuts  elicited  the 
reproach  of  the  preachers.  The  new  styles  made  every  effort  to  achieve  the 
slender,  pointed  effect.  They  drew  attention  to  the  natural  lines  of  the  body 
while  at  the  same  time  adorning  it  extravagantly  with  colours  and  orna- 
ments. Clothes  were  made-to-measure  to  achieve  the  perfect  fît.  Somebody 
fortunately  discovered  buttons,  an  essential  item  if  one  wanted  to  climb  in 
and  out  of  the  figure-hugging  garments.  The  fashionable  women  wore  nar- 
row belts  high  under  the  breasts,  with  plunging  necklines  complemented  by 
long  trains,  plus  veils  and  steeple  or  cone-shaped  hats  measuring  up  to  two 
feet  in  height.  Similarly,  the  point  of  the  shoe  was  often  three  times  the 
length  of  the  foot.  All  of  this  was  made  from  the  costliest  fabrics  and  ac- 
companied by  precious  jewelry  and  other  embellishments.^  The  cost  of  the 
fashions  was  such  that  for  the  most  part  only  the  nobility  and  the  patriciate 
were  able  to  afford  them.  However  many  people  with  less  income  yielded 
to  the  temptation  and  lost  small  fortunes  on  fancy  clothing. 

The  reformers  attacked  the  new  styles  for  their  seductive  effect  as  well  as 
for  the  fact  that  many  people  spend  hard-earned  money  to  be  stylish  at  the 
expense  of  more  necessary  purchases.  The  first  reformer-preacher  in 
fourteenth-century  Prague,  Conrad  Waldhauser  (d.  1369)  preached  against 
the  display  of  one's  sensuality  through  clothing  and  wealth.  The  fact  that 
he  was  well-liked  by  the  Prague  women  suggests  that  they  welcomed  the 
release  from  obligations  of  placing  their  bodies  on  display  as  well  as  the 
abandonment  of  the  constricting  clothes.  The  canon,  Votech  Rankuv, 
reported  that  as  a  result  of  Conrad's  sermons  the  behaviour  and  dress  of 
Prague's  women  became  markedly  more  modest.  The  fact  that  they  appre- 
ciated his  views  became  evident  later  when  Conrad  was  cited  before  the 
general  of  his  order  to  answer  charges  of  heresy.  A  large  body  of  women 
showed  up  defending  the  austere  preacher  against  the  accusations  of  his 
fellow  friars.  Milic's  sermons  had  a  similar  effect.  During  one,  in  which  he 
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denounced  the  latest  styles,  a  girl  who  was  listening  tore  her  ornaments 
from  her  head  and  trampled  them  underfoot  in  the  style  of  Savonarola's 
followers  a  century  later  in  Florence.^  Another  preacher,  Thomas  of 
àtitn^  (1331-1401),  similarly  warned  women  against  the  use  of  artificial 
beauty  aids  such  as  paints  and  wigs.  The  main  reason  he  gave  was  that 
many  women  fell  into  poverty  spending  money  to  attain  affected  standards 
of  beauty.  Hus  criticized  dress  styles  because  they  were,  according  to  him, 
sexually  provocative  and  shameless.  He  added  that  he  could  not  see  how 
smearing  one's  face  with  makeup,  wearing  tight  belts  and  shoes  could  be 
comfortable.  The  favourable  response  of  the  women  to  the  preachers 
allows  us  to  surmise  that  to  some  extent  it  was  their  criticism  of  the  latest 
fashions  that  drew  their  women  followers. 

The  concern  the  reformers  had  for  women  is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
dramatically  illustrated  than  in  their  activity  among  prostitutes.  Their  work 
here  stands  as  a  concrete  sample  of  the  reformers'  attention  to  the  material 
conditions  of  society's  downtrodden  members. 

Prostitution  as  a  profession  was  well  established  in  Prague  by  the  late 
middle  ages,  as  it  was  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  city  had  a  special  area  call- 
ed Krakov  where  the  prostitutes  plied  their  trade.  It  is  possible  that  they 
were  in  fact  administered  by  the  city  council  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe.^ 
The  reformers  directed  special  attention  to  them,  and  Matthew  of  Janov 
claimed  that  his  predecessor,  Milic,  had  converted  two  hundred  harlots.  It 
would  be  an  oversimplification,  if  not  distortion,  of  the  true  picture  to  say 
that  the  reformers  worked  to  dissuade  these  women  from  their  trade  mere- 
ly because  they  resented  people  enjoying  themselves  sexually.  Although  the 
reformers  clearly  showed  a  bent  to  what  was  later  called  puritanism  in  sex- 
ual matters,  they  attacked  the  profession  of  prostitution  because  the 
women  therein  rarely  entered  it  freely  and  had  almost  no  chance  of  escap- 
ing. 

The  prostitutes  of  fourteenth-century  Prague  existed  in  conditions  that 
were  little  short  of  involuntary  bondage.  Many  of  the  recruits  reflected  the 
sour  economic  climate  that  dominated  Bohemia  and  particularly  Prague  as 
the  fourteenth  century  drew  to  a  close.  Girls  and  women  entered  the  trade 
as  a  result  of  fmancial  pressure  on  themselves  or  their  family.  Their  need 
for  money  had  driven  them  to  borrow  from  a  rich  creditor.  Frequently 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  repay  the  loan.  In  this  situation  a  com- 
mon tactic  for  the  creditor  was  to  require  the  debtor  to  work  off  the  un- 
paid charge.  For  women  with  few  technical  or  business  skills  the  opportu- 
nities for  doing  so  were  limited.  Prague  had  its  share  of  madame-creditors 
who  required  women  in  debt  to  them  to  become  harlots  and  to  work  for 
them  in  conditions  hardly  different  from  slavery. 

The  nature  of  a  prostitute's  bondage  to  her  madame  is  reflected  in  the 
example  of  Dorthy  Strygl's  relation  to  her  creditor  Anna  Harbatovâ. 
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Dorthy  promised  Anna  that  under  pain  of  death  she  would  not  leave  her 
employ  until  the  debt  was  discharged.  In  1396  -  1397,  almost  thirty  years 
after  the  reformers  had  begun  their  ministry  among  them,  there  were  four 
madames,  Anna  Harbatovâ,  Lidka,  Elizabeth  Trchla  and  Manda,  who 
had  some  fifty  to  sixty  women  in  their  service.  Altogether  the  women  thus 
in  debt  numbered  in  the  hundreds.^  It  was  virtually  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  free  herself  from  such  an  entanglement  because  to  do  so  she  had 
to  pay  off  the  debt  in  one  payment.  The  average  liability  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  groschen,  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  a  skilled  labourer  earn- 
ed in  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days,  or  an  unskilled  one  in  almost  two 
years.^^ 

In  late  medieval  Paris,  the  king  and  municipal  authorities  tried  first  to 
repress  the  profession,  and  when  that  failed,  to  regulate  it.^^  In  Prague  the 
authorities  did  little  to  discourage  it.  In  fact  in  1395  one  town  official  did 
what  he  could  to  keep  it  going,  loaning  one  of  the  madames  fifty  groschen 
so  she  could  stay  in  business.-'^ 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  women  who  resorted  to  professional  sex  in  order 
to  make  their  livings  did  so  reluctantly  and  under  compulsion.  Hence  when 
the  reformers  preached  against  prostitution  and  helped  women  out  of  it 
they  did  so  not  only  to  promote  sexual  chastity  per  se  but  because  they 
were  aware  that  the  sexual  trade  bound  some  women  into  an  almost  ines- 
capable servitude. 

In  addition  to  their  verbal  attacks  against  fornication  and  prostitution, 
the  reformers  took  steps  to  help  women  materially  when  they  left  the  pro- 
fession. Most  had  no  financial  resources  for  reasons  already  described. 
Their  opportunities  for  marriage  or  employment  were  also  not  bright.  In 
response  to  their  needs  the  reformers  helped  organize  ventures  that  gave 
such  women  a  place  to  live  and  establish  themselves. 

Some  of  Milic*s  attitudes  did  not  exactly  qualify  him  for  working  closely 
with  women.  A  thorough-going  ascète,  he  feared  women  and  distrusted  his 
ability  to  resist  their  attraction.  Hence  he  avoided  hearing  their  confessions 
alone  and  would  not  shake  their  hands.  Yet  it  is  this  man  who  receives  the 
credit  for  restoring  the  **fallen  women.' '^^  Milic  started  by  giving  the 
women  a  small  house  near  his  church  of  St.  Giles.  Under  the  care  of  Lady 
Catherine  of  Morava,  they  were  given  board,  room  and  supplies  for  their 
personal  needs.  Occasionally  Milic  paid  off  their  debts.  From  here  some  of 
them  entered  domestic  service,  some  returned  to  their  families  and  a  few 
married.  As  a  result  of  his  effective  speaking  the  number  of  women  seeking 
help  grew  daily.  The  idea  of  establishing  a  bigger  centre  for  their  rehabilita- 
tion came  from  Keruse  Hofart,  herself  a  reformed  madame.  In  her  will, 
written  on  her  deathbed,  she  gave  Milic  two  former  brothels  that  he  was  to 
convert  for  this  purpose.  The  emperor,  Charles  IV,  was  so  impressed  with 
their  work  that  in  1372  he  ordered  the  destruction  of  "Venice,"  the  main 
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brothel  in  the  area,  and  gave  the  site  to  Milic's  group.  In  its  place  was 
erected  a  new  establishment  including  a  chapel.  The  community,  now  call- 
ed **  Jerusalem,'*  hosted  as  many  as  eighty  former  courtesans  at  one  time. 
Milic,  with  the  help  of  businesswomen  such  as  the  widow  Ela,  a  furrier,  ac- 
quired a  total  of  twenty-seven  houses  in  the  region.  His  goal  was  to  change 
the  character  of  the  ciïstrict  by  filling  it  with  what  to  him  seemed  more 
reliable  people  who  would  counter  the  influence  of  the  remaining  prosti- 
tutes.^ 

These  residences  became  virtual  beehives  of  religious  activity  as  the 
women's  time  was  taken  up  in  confession,  frequent  conmiunion,  listening 
to  preaching,  singing,  prayer,  and  even  self-flagellation  and  long  periods  of 
kneeling.  One  woman  called  Anka  excelled  all  others  in  these  activities. 
Frequently  she  wept  to  the  point  of  losing  her  speech  and  beat  herself  until 
she  lost  all  feeling.  The  medieval  mystical  mind  found  such  behaviour  im- 
pressive and  praiseworthy,  and  even  Milic,  an  accomplished  flagellant,  was 
so  struck  by  Anka's  asceticism  that  he  said  he  regarded  her  as  an  example 
for  himself.  ^^ 

Milic's  urban  renewal  project  was  unfortunately  doomed  to  failure.  At 
his  death  in  1373  it  appeared  as  though  the  community  would  also  die.  The 
friars  and  endowed  clergy  who  had  been  the  targets  of  many  of  his  ser- 
mons agitated  successfully  to  have  "Jerusalem"  suppressed.  But  the  pious 
men  and  women  who  had  made  up  the  conununity  continued  in  their  ac- 
tivities on  a  less  obvious  level.  In  1392  a  recently  ennobled  townsman  gave 
them  a  new  building,  Bethlehem  Chapel.  The  donor  went  through  the  pro- 
per procedures  giving  it  a  more  secure  and  legal  form.^ 

In  addition  to  helping  start  the  centre  for  converted  harlots,  women 
were  instrumental  in  getting  reform-minded  priests  into  church  offices  pro- 
viding them  with  protection  in  times  of  danger,  and  even  giving  crucial 
military  aid  during  the  revolution.  Moreover,  although  we  know  few 
names  and  no  written  work  remains,  we  are  told  by  contemporaries  that 
women  wrote  devotional  works,  preached  sermons  and  in  general  engaged 
in  theological  disputes  in  support  of  Hussitism.  Among  the  women  who 
used  their  property  and  power  to  aid  the  cause  of  reform  were  three  noble- 
women, Margaret  Peruce,  Catherine  Vraba  of  Sulevice  and  Anna 
Machovâ  of  Usti.  We  know  very  few  biographical  details  of  any  of  the 
three  but  enough  is  known  to  sketch  briefly  their  contribution. 

Sometime  before  1440  Margaret  left  her  family  property  of  Peruce,  a  vil- 
lage with  a  small  castle,  for  Prague  about  fifty  kilometers  away.  In  the  city 
she  joined  the  conmiunity  of  Béguines,  moving  in  with  another  noble- 
woman, also  a  friend  of  Hus,  Petra  of  Ricany.  At  the  same  time  she  retain- 
ed her  share  in  the  right  to  appoint  the  priest  to  the  nearby  parish  in 
Chlumcany.  In  1400,  with  several  local  gentry  who  were  the  other  patrons, 
one  of  whom  was  the  priest  in  Peruce,  she  presented  Egidius,  the  son  of 
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Matthew  of  Prague,  to  the  church  in  Chlumcany.  Egidius  had  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  from  the  University  of  Prague,  which  was  also  a  main  area 
of  reformist  activity.  ^^ 

The  frequent,  if  not  normal,  procedure  was  for  patrons  to  provide  local 
friends  or  relatives  with  an  income  by  presenting  them  to  their  church  of- 
fice. This  had  happened  in  Peruce  itself  where  the  gentry  family  that  also 
held  a  share  in  Chlumcany  had  presented  one  of  its  members  as  the 
priest.^^  In  1400  in  Chlumcany,  however.  Lady  Margaret  persuaded  the  re- 
maining patrons  (or  perhaps  chose,  because  it  was  her  turn)  to  accept  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Prague  who  like  her  had  become  an  adherent 
of  the  reform  cause. 

The  widow  of  Lord  Conrad  Kapler  of  Sulevice,  Lady  Catherine  Vraba, 
also  used  her  wealth  on  behalf  of  reform,  making  seversd  endowments,  one 
especially  for  women.  As  a  mere  patron,  one  could  not  ensure  that  one's 
successor  might  not  replace  a  priest  with  one  of  his  or  her  own  choosing; 
hence  placing  a  cleric  sympathetic  to  one's  own  religious  tendency  might 
have  only  temporary  results.  Lady  Catherine  tried  to  avoid  this  danger  by 
establishing  in  1400  a  perpetual  office  for  a  preacher  in  the  main  Prague 
Cathedral.  In  her  endowment  she  followed  the  spirit  in  which  Hus's  own 
Bethlehem  Chapel  had  been  founded  in  1392.  The  holder  was  not  to  spend 
time  in  masses  and  other  ceremonies.  Rather,  in  order  best  to  contribute  to 
the  salvation  of  people's  souls,  she  stated,  he  should  preach  sermons  from 
the  word  of  God.  Just  as  the  reformers  were  concerned  that  the  populace 
hear  the  gospel  in  their  native  tongue,  she  too  required  the  preacher  to 
speak  in  Czech  each  holy  day  except  Sunday,  when  the  cathedral  already 
had  a  Czech  preacher.  During  Advent  and  Lent,  Lady  Catherine's 
preacher  was  responsible  for  Czech  sermons  three  times  a  week.^^ 

She  also  established  an  endowment  allowing  twelve  single  women, 
virgins  or  widows,  to  live  in  a  community  similar  to  that  of  the  Béguines. 
According  to  the  endowment,  it  was  for  ** women  who  would  renounce  the 
vanities  of  this  world  and  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God."^ 
Altogether  from  1400  to  1415,  as  part  of  the  religious  revival,  seven  such 
communities  were  founded,  four  by  women  or  at  least  in  houses  owned  by 
women. 

Lady  Anna  Mochova  of  Ûsti  similarly  used  her  influence  over  her  hus- 
band and  sons  as  well  as  her  rights  as  a  patron  to  help  the  cause  of  Hussi- 
tism.  Her  energetic  action  on  behalf  of  the  reform  movement  so  angered  a 
contemporary  chronicler  that  he  compared  her  to  the  diabolical  Jezebel  of 
Old  Testament  times.  Anna  was  married  to  John  Kamenice  of  Usti,  who  in 
addition  to  Kamenice  shared  the  town  and  estate  of  tJsti  with  members  of 
his  family.  The  town  was  a  few  kilometers  from  an  old  fallen-down  for- 
tress, Hradiste,  which  was  later  rebuilt  by  the  Taborites  to  become  one  of 
the  main  centres  of  radical  Hussitism.  The  leading  authority  on  the  Bohe- 
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mian  nobility,  August  Sedlâcek,  described  Anna  as  the  most  zealous 
among  female  supporters  of  Hus.  Her  activity  explains  partially  why  Hus- 
sitism  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  this  area  of  southern  Bohemia/^ 

One  of  her  most  important  acts  was  in  1412  when  she  gave  Hus  a  sanc- 
tuary in  Kozi,  a  small  fortress  on  the  Usti  domain.  In  1412  conditions  in 
Prague  were  growing  increasingly  tense  and  dangerous  for  Hus.  King  Wen- 
ceslas  was  unhappy  with  the  reputation  for  heresy  and  instability  the  king- 
dom had  acquired,  and  as  a  result  he  had  three  Hussite  youths  executed  for 
disturbing  a  priest  who  was  selling  indulgences.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Pope 
excommunicated  Hus  and  placed  Prague  under  interdict.  Although  not 
without  powerful  friends,  Hus  decided  to  leave  the  city  until  things  settled 
down.  After  going  first  to  a  castle  in  western  Bohemia,  by  the  end  of  1412 
he  was  in  Kozi  where  he  wrote  most  of  his  Czech  works,  including  some 
especially  addressed  to  his  female  friends  in  Prague."*^  In  July,  1414,  John 
Kamenice  died.  This  weakened  Anna's  influence  and  as  a  result  Hus  had  to 
leave  Kozi  for  the  castle  of  one  of  the  king's  courtiers  responsible  for  settl- 
ing the  religious  disputes. 

Lady  Anna  however  was  not  yet  through  fighting  for  reform.  She  was 
part  of  that  group  of  nobility  that  in  1417  used  its  power  to  protect  Hussite 
clergy  in  their  jobs.  In  1414  Hus  had  gone  to  Constance  in  order  to  lay  his 
cause  before  the  church  council.  The  fathers,  unimpressed,  executed  him, 
and  in  response  a  group  of  Bohemian  nobles  wrote  a  letter  protesting  the 
council's  actions.  They  also  formed  a  pact  vowing  to  defend  their  priests 
on  their  estates,  should  ecclesiastical  authorities  threaten  them.  In  late  1416 
the  attack  came.  In  December  King  Wenceslas  decreed  a  restoration  of  the 
Catholics  to  power.  One  of  the  Hussite  leaders,  the  lawyer  John  of  Jesenice, 
was  forced  to  leave  Prague.  More  important,  all  but  a  few  Hussite  priests 
in  Prague  were  expelled  from  their  offices  and  their  places  were  taken  by 
Catholics.  In  1417  the  onslaught  was  extended  to  rural  Bohemia.  On  10 
January  the  archbishop  stopped  ordaining  and  confirming  to  office  any 
priest  who  would  not  swear  loyalty  to  Rome.  This  was  followed  by  a  drive 
to  remove  Hussite  priests  from  office  throughout  the  country."*^ 

With  the  Hussite  movement  on  the  defensive  it  was  the  Czech  nobility 
who  came  to  its  rescue.  Under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Cenek  of  Vartem- 
berk,  the  nobles  put  into  effect  their  promise  of  September  1415  to  protect 
their  clergy.  At  the  beginning  of  1417  Hussite  patrons  expelled  those  priests 
who  obeyed  the  archbishop  and  replaced  them  with  those  eager  to  advo- 
cate reform.^ 

Lady  Anna  Mochova  participated  in  the  action  by  Hussite  patrons.  Al- 
though her  influence  in  tJsti  had  substantially  decreased  since  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  was  still  the  patron  of  the  chapel  in  Hradiste.  In  January 
or  early  February  1417,  having  persuaded  her  sons  who  had  recently  come 
of  age,  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  expel  a  Catholic  priest,  replacing  him 
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with  a  Hussite.  Later,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  an  anonymous  Catholic 
writer  damned  her  to  eternal  suffering  with  the  words  "you  most  fierce 
Jezebel,  you  persecute  a  priest  as  upright  as  Abel,  in  Ûsti  he  suffered 
abuses,  just  as  did  Elijah.  You  shall  writhe  in  hell.''"*^  The  author  did  not 
vilify  Anna's  sons  because  by  the  time  he  wrote  they  had  returned  to  the 
Catholic  fold  and  because  the  mother  evidently  was  the  moving  spirit 
behind  the  dismissal."*^ 

In  addition  to  the  three  noblewomen.  Queen  Sophia,  the  second  wife  of 
King  Wenceslas,  also  played  an  important  role  in  supporting  the  Hussites, 
both  within  the  royal  council  and  in  her  own  right  as  a  patron.  Sophia,  the 
niece  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  came  to  Prague  in  1389  from  Munich.  She 
was  openly  received  by  the  people  who,  albeit  in  vain,  expected  her  to  pro- 
duce an  heir  to  the  throne  and  thus  to  prevent  a  turbulent  struggle  for  suc- 
cession. The  queen  soon  found  herself  embroiled  in  violence.  King  Wen- 
ceslas was  in  the  midst  of  a  fight  with  archbishop  Jenstejn,  who  was  intent 
on  the  hopeless  task  of  subordinating  the  king  to  the  Church's  authority. 
Soon  thereafter,  from  1393  to  1405,  the  king  was  threatened  by  several 
noble  revolts  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Litomysl  in  eastern  Bohemia  played  a 
leading  role.  Twice  the  king  was  in  captivity,  and  the  second  time,  he  had 
to  mortgage  the  queen's  estate,  Albrectice  in  northeastern  Bohemia,  to 
purchase  his  liberty."^^ 

As  a  result  of  these  disputes  the  queen's  coronation  had  to  be  postponed 
repeatedly.  When  it  finally  took  place  in  March,  1400,  Wenceslas  absented 
himself  primarily  because  he  loathed  some  of  the  honoured  guests,  such  as 
his  half-brother.  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  and  Bishop  John  of 
Litomysl.  The  fact  that  he  might  again  be  taken  captive  if  he  left  the  safety 
of  his  castle  probably  also  occurred  to  him.  For  the  queen,  her  arrival  in 
her  new  realm  was  anything  but  auspicious."**  Undoubtedly  the  involve- 
ment of  the  clergy,  first  the  archbishop  of  Prague  and  then  the  bishop  of 
Litomysl,  in  secular  politics  and  the  difficulties  resulting  therefrom  for  the 
royal  family  prepared  the  queen  for  the  Hussite  teaching  denying  priests 
secular  dominion. 

Queen  Sophia  was  an  active  participant  in  the  religious  circles  and  an 
eager  listener  to  the  preachers  in  Bethlehem  Chapel.  When  the  Roman 
curia  stepped  up  its  attack  on  Hus  and  the  reform  movement  after  1410, 
she  worked  ceaselessly  in  court  circles  to  defend  him.  In  September  and 
October,  1410,  she  wrote  letters  to  Rome  proclaiming  that  she  attended  the 
meetings  at  Bethlehem  Chapel  that  the  local  clergy  was  trying  to  suppress. 
She  urged  that  the  curia  drop  its  campaign  against  Wyclif fite  literature  and 
that  it  leave  preachers  like  Hus  free  to  preach,  even  though  they  tended  to 
compete  with  the  parish  priest."*^ 

Her  concerns  were  reflected  in  her  participation  in  the  series  of  letters 
and  dispatches  defending  Hus  that  emanated  from  Prague  from  1412  to 
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1415.  In  November,  1412,  along  with  the  king  and  the  nobility,  she  ordered 
Conrad,  the  administrator  of  the  Prague  archdiocese  and  its  future  arch- 
bishop, to  settle  the  dispute  surrounding  Hus  at  home  in  a  clerical  synod. 
The  idea  was  to  get  a  hearing  in  a  local  and  more  friendly  setting.^  Later 
she  used  her  right  of  patronage  to  her  nine  churches  on  behalf  of  Hussites. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  she  did  so  before  1417,  but  in  that  year  she 
evidently  joined  with  the  noble  league  to  fill  her  offices  with  Hussites. 
From  1417  to  June,  1419,  two  months  before  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  she  did  not  submit  her  candidates  to  the 
episcopal  office.  Her  decision  in  1419  to  return  to  Catholicism  was  a  result 
of  the  growing  polarization  within  Bohemia. 

The  queen  was  basically  a  member  of  the  moderate  party  of  Hussites 
that  wanted  to  reform  the  Church  within  its  existing  European  structure, 
or  if  that  was  not  possible,  as  Constance  had  shown,  then  they  wanted  the 
right  for  the  Church  in  Bohemia  to  pursue  reform  on  its  own.  As  either 
possibility  grew  increasingly  remote,  many  people  felt  they  were  left  with 
one  of  two  choices.  The  radical  solution  was  to  proceed  with  far-reaching 
social  and  religious  reforms,  being  prepared  to  defend  them  with  force  if 
necessary.  The  reactionary  solution  was  to  make  one's  peace  with  the  old 
order.  The  queen's  decision  was  influenced  primarily  by  events  outside 
Bohemia.  Questions  of  papal  succession  having  been  settled,  the  newly 
elected  pope,  Martin  V,  embarked  on  an  energetic  campaign  against 
heresy.  Despite  Wenceslas'  action  on  behalf  of  Catholics  in  December, 

1416,  the  Pope  was  not  satisfied.  In  the  spring  of  1418  he  accused  King 
Wenceslas  of  harbouring  heretics  and  sent  him  a  list  of  twenty-four 
demands  to  be  met  in  order  to  bring  his  kingdom  back  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church.  The  heir  apparant.  King  Sigismund,  whose  zeal  for  the  Roman 
faith  was  well  known,  was  expected  to  provide  a  secular  force  to  imple- 
ment the  Pope's  policy.^^  Early  in  1419,  just  months  before  his  death.  King 
Wenceslas  responded  by  returning  all  except  four  parishes  and  a  number  of 
altars  in  the  royal  cities  to  their  Catholic  owners.  The  queen,  who  herself 
had  been  cited  for  persecuting  priests,  went  along  with  the  king.  She 
relented  and  began  presenting  Romanist  clergy  to  her  church  offices.^^ 

Certain  energetic  women  of  that  time,  such  as  Isabelle  d'Esté,  were  able 
to  capitalize  on  their  husbands'  deaths  and  increase  their  own  political 
power. ^^  Queen  Sophia  was  not  so  fortunate.  Her  appointment  in  the  fall 
of  1419  to  head  an  interim  government  until  the  new  king  arrived  was 
shortlived.  The  revolution  did  not  recognize  any  royal  government  until 
1434  except  for  the  brief  regencies  of  Sigismund  Korybut,  the  king  of 
Poland's  nephew.  In  November  1419  the  forces  of  radical  Prague,  led  by 
Ambrose,  one  of  the  priests  expelled  during  the  queen's  purge  of  Hussites, 
attacked  the  royal  castle,  Hradcany.  It  appeared  for  a  time  as  though  they 
might  break  through  so  the  queen  decided  to  flee  in  the  company  of  the 
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powerful  young  nobleman,  Ulrich  of  Rozmberk.  There  was  thereafter  no 
end  to  the  indignities  she  was  made  to  suffer  as  she  entered  the  protective 
custody  of  the  less-than-friendly  heir  to  the  throne,  Sigismund.  In  addition 
to  depriving  her  of  her  independent  source  of  income,  he  regarded  her  as  a 
tool  with  which  to  accomplish  his  political  and  diplomatic  ends.  One  of  his 
goals  was  to  patch  up  his  relationship  with  the  Polish  king  by  offering  him 
Sophia  as  bride.  While  negotiations  proceeded,  from  her  confinement  in 
Bratislava  she  contacted  her  family  in  Bavaria  to  ask  their  aid.  They  were 
however  able  to  do  little  for  her,  but  from  her  correspondence  we  learn  of 
her  fear  that  Sigismund  planned  to  kill  her.  She  died  on  4  November  1428 
in  Bratislava  having  made  several  attempts  to  escape.^ 

Before  the  revolution,  women  such  as  the  queen  sought  to  use  peaceful 
and  legitimate  tools  to  help.  But  when  the  Hussites  resorted  to  warfare  to 
achieve  their  goals  the  women  were  there  in  the  front  lines  actively  fighting. 
It  became  clear  in  1419  that  King  Sigismund,  working  hand-m-hand  with  a 
reunited  Church,  intended  to  re-establish  Rome's  authority  in  Bohemia. 
There  were  to  be  no  more  discussions  between  Hussite  theologians  and 
politicians  and  the  Catholic  party.  If  the  Bohemians  would  not  give  in 
voluntarily  they  would  be  forced  to  do  so  by  Sigismund's  military  might, 
which  was  bolstered  by  crusaders  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  To  avoid  anni- 
hilation, the  Hussites,  led  by  radicals  like  Nicholas  of  Husinec  and  the 
military  genius  John  Zizka,  hurriedly  fashioned  field  armies  in  which  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life  participated.  From  1420  to  1434  these  troops  held 
sway  in  Bohemia  and  sometimes  even  in  neighbouring  lands. 

Hussite  women  fought  alongside  the  men  as  well  as  providing  general 
sustenance  and  nursing  aid.  Indeed  they  were  often  accused  of  being  the 
most  ferocious  and  zealous  fighters.  One  historian  of  Hussitism  has  sug- 
gested that  it  was  Hussite  women  who  gave  Joan  of  Arc  the  idea  to  take  to 
the  battlefield  in  1429  to  save  her  native  land.^^ 

In  general,  in  the  late  middle  ages  women  were  not  allowed  on  the  battle- 
field. As  a  corollary  to  the  idea  of  the  lady  on  the  pedestal  protected  by 
knights  in  shining  armour,  there  had  developed  the  attitude  that  women 
ought  not  to  participate  in  armed  conflict  or  dress  as  males.  Thus  a  woman 
of  the  gentry,  Anka  of  Prasetin,  was  fined  in  1378  by  the  Prague  arch- 
bishop because  for  twenty  years  she  had  dressed  as  a  man  and  ridden 
astride  her  horse  carrying  a  sword  she  drew  at  times  in  self-defence.^^  Simi- 
larly the  main  charge  brought  against  Joan  of  Arc  was  that  she  dressed  in 
men's  clothing  in  order  to  participate  in  battle.^^  This  social  and  political 
prejudice  against  women  fighting  and  their  virtual  absence  from  the  battle- 
field explains  why  Hussite  female  warriors  caught  the  attention  of  most 
contemporary  observers. 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  whether  women  participated  in  an  open 
and  regular  fashion  with  the  rest  of  the  Hussite  troops.  At  the  battle  of  T^ 
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Horsuv  in  1422  the  report  suggests  that  they  fought  openly  alongside  the 
men.  However,  in  other  encounters  the  reports  imply  that  the  women 
needed  to  conceal  their  feminity  in  order  to  do  battle.  For  example,  on  12 
July,  1420,  the  Hungarian  troops  reported  that  they  had  captured  one  hun- 
dr^  and  fifty-six  Hussite  women  dressed  as  men  with  their  hair  cut,  armed 
with  swords  and  stones  in  their  hands.  Another  contemporary,  Andrew  of 
Brod,  reported  that  some  Hussite  women  rode  their  horses  as  did  men  and 
fought  like  them,  and  were  discovered  to  be  female  only  after  being 
wounded  and  disarmed.^*  Apparently  there  were  times  when  they  openly 
engaged  in  battle,  while  at  other  times  they  considered  it  better  to  be 
discreet  as  to  their  sexual  identity. 

In  any  case  many  regarded  the  women  as  the  chief  instigators  of  that 
savage  style  of  all-out  fighting  marking  the  combat  procedures  of  the  field 
armies  of  the  so-called  "brotherhoods."  The  radicals  gave  no  quarter, 
spared  few  lives  and  above  all  rarely  made  truces  with  the  enemies.^^  The 
instigating  role  plaved  by  the  women  was  especially  clear  when  the  Hussites 
took  the  castle  of  Kièany  in  December,  1420,  and  the  town  of  Chomutov  in 
March,  1421.  When  the  Hussite  military  captains  wished  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  women  and  children,  the  Taborite  women  dissuaded  them.  A  moderate 
Hussite,  Laurence  of  Bfezova,  testified  that  the  Taborite  women  were  not 
content  to  strip  and  rob  their  vanquished  enemies  but  insisted  on  burning 
them  all  at  one  time.^  Similarly  the  Hussite  attack  on  TJti  Horsuv  in  1422 
was  so  intense  and  the  methods  of  the  women  so  ferocious  that  the  Bava- 
rians decided  they  had  better  prepare  to  fight  the  Hussites.^^ 

In  order  to  imderstand  fully  the  role  of  the  women  in  warfare  we  need  to 
examine  the  radical  Hussites*  view  of  their  struggle.  Before  we  do  that 
however  it  needs  to  be  stated  that  gross  inhumanity  and  killing  in  war  was 
not  invented  by  the  Hussites.  The  crusaders  besieging  Prague  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1420  likewise  killed  all  Czech  men,  women  and  children  that  fell  in- 
to their  hands.^  For  the  radical  Hussites  war  was  a  holy  cause  and  they  saw 
themselves  as  God's  warriors.  They  were  sent  by  God  to  lead  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world  in  cleansing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  of  all  scandals 
and  expelling  the  evil  ones  from  the  midst  of  the  just.^ 

Radical  leaders  such  as  John  Capek  insisted  that  all  sinners,  those  out- 
side Hussite  communities,  be  killed  and  all  buildings  destroyed.  This 
universal  killing  and  total  warfare  was  a  fundamental  doctrine  for  the 
radicals.^  In  one  sense,  the  women  in  their  bizarre  fashion  were  simply 
taking  the  lead  in  putting  these  principles  into  practice  and  in  applying 
them  consistently  and  equally  to  both  sexes. 

As  the  revolution  proceeded,  the  role  of  women  receded  into  the  back- 
ground and  their  activities  became  more  and  more  proscribed.  The  last 
reference  to  their  participation  in  battle  occurs  in  1428.^  The  majority  of 
reports  on  women's  activity  in  public  life  fall  in  the  years  1416-1420,  that  is 
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at  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolution.^  By  the  end  of  1420  efforts  were 
being  made  to  exclude  them  from  participating  in  the  affairs  of  their  coun- 
try and  church. 

Although  the  Hussites  gave  women  more  extensive  opportunities  and 
recognition,  even  among  them  there  remained  the  deep-seated  anti- 
feminine  attitude.  This  was  illustrated  in  a  meeting  between  the  radical  and 
moderate  politicians  in  December,  1420.  The  need  as  they  saw  it  at  the  time 
was  to  unite  the  two  parties  for  a  common  defence  of  the  land  and  of  Hus- 
sitism.  For  this  purpose  a  meeting  of  both  groups  was  called.  It  may  have 
been  a  concession  to  the  moderates  or  a  sign  of  the  growing  anti-feminine 
spirit  of  all  Hussites,  in  any  case,  citing  fear  of  popular  disturbances, 
women  and  priests  were  expressly  forbidden  to  attend  the  preliminary 
meetings.  The  priests  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  main  meetings  later 
but  the  women  apparently  were.^^ 

The  growing  prejudice  against  women  was  most  evident  among  the 
moderate  theologians.  Jakoubek  of  Stribro,  a  friend  of  Hus,  had  tried 
valiantly  to  keep  the  movement  from  splintering  into  its  various  factions. 
By  late  1420,  increasingly  frustrated,  he  began  to  blame  the  women  for  the 
disunity  and  especially  for  the  appearance  of  extremist  sects.  His  was  clear- 
ly a  biased  statement  because  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  women 
leaders  of  the  radical  groups  but  do  know  those  of  men  like  Martin  Hûska 
and  Stephen  of  Repany.  Had  women  in  fact  led  the  extremists,  surely  some 
of  their  names  would  have  come  down  to  us.  His  comments  do  however 
confu-m  that  women's  support  of  radicals  such  as  the  Chiliasts  was  signifi- 
cant. 

Jakoubek's  views  are  summed  up  in  his  **Conmientary  on  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John,"  written  in  1421  in  the  midst  of  the  moderates'  disputes 
with  the  radicals  at  a  time  when  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  conser- 
vative.^ He  expressed  his  disapproval  of  women  fighting,  burning  and 
murdering.  He  felt  it  was  improper  for  women  who  committed  atrocities 
on  the  poor,  who  stole  and  burned,  to  be  involved  in  public  affairs  or  to 
fight  on  the  battlefield.  War  fitted  women  as  a  suit  of  armour  did  a  sow.  In 
an  oblique  testimony  to  what  the  wars  had  gained  for  women,  he  lamented 
that  women  were  occupied  with  secular  business  and  presided  over  secular 
courts.  They  were  guilty  of  quarreling,  of  creating  disunity  and  producing 
new  arguments  against  the  faith.  Submissiveness,  modesty  and  humility 
were  far  from  them.  To  escape  punishment  they  fled  to  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains joining  others  there  in  their  love-making  and  immorality.  Women  and 
heretics  avoided  the  learned  and  wandered  from  home  to  home  misleading 
the  simple  folk.  They  glossed  and  commented  on  the  scriptures  and  carried 
on  disputations  without  benefit  of  formal  education.  The  result  was  that  a 
great  mob  of  women  had  spread  errors  of  the  worst  sort  against  the  cruci- 
fied Christ  throughout  the  kingdom.® 
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The  revolution  brought  therefore  no  long-lasting  gains  for  women.  In 
the  centuries  following,  according  to  preliminary  studies,  Czech  women 
again  retreated  into  domestic  roles,  leaving  public  affairs  -  whether  in 
religion,  politics  or  warfare  -  to  men.  In  fact  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries  Czech  women  were  in  many  ways  more  docile  than 
those  in  the  rest  of  Europe.^^  With  the  exception  of  men  like  Matthew  of 
Janov  and  Martin  Hùska,  who  recognized  women  as  full-fledged  persons 
with  abilities  and  rights,  Hussite  leadership  did  not  anticipate  freer  and 
more  authoritative  roles  for  them.  The  short-lived  advances  the  women  of 
Bohemia  enjoyed  came  because  in  the  struggle  for  support  the  Hussites 
needed  all  the  help  they  could  get.  Women  seized  the  opportunities  and 
briefly  shared  in  determining  events  in  their  country.  For  a  fuller  freedom, 
Europe  had  to  wait  for  the  pressures  brought  on  by  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  the  world  wars  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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Paul  Zumthor  et  les  grands  rhétoriqueurs 

LUCIE  BRIND'AMOUR 


La  parution  presque  simultanée  de  VAnthologie  des  grands  rhétoriqueurs 
et  de  le  Masque  et  la  lumière^  est  de  nature  à  réjouir  profanes  tout  autant 
que  spécialistes.  Les  deux  livres  de  Paul  Zumthor  se  complètent  et  remet- 
tent brillamment  à  Tordre  du  jour  une  période  vitale  de  la  littérature 
française  jusque  là  pratiquement  ignorée. 

Du  premier,  je  ne  dirai  pas  grand  chose.  Zumthor  en  dessine  lui-même 
honnêtement  les  limites.  Construite  dans  un  ordre  plus  ou  moins 
chronologique,  représentative  **du  développement  historique  de  cette 
période,"  VAnthologie  a  ce  qu'il  faut  pour  piquer  la  curiosité  du  lecteur. 
Les  neuf  pages  de  Tintroduction,  en  dépit  de  leur  caractère  rapide  d'es- 
quisse, posent  des  problèmes  historiques  et  critiques  majeurs  que 
développe  Le  masque  et  la  lumière  et  allèchent  par  les  rapports  qu'elles 
suggèrent  de  cette  époque  avec  la  nôtre: 

Dans  la  houle  puissante  de  l'oeuvre  éclate  ainsi  çà  et  là  une  crête  d'écume  où 
craque  la  surface  continue  des  vagues,  une  violence  qui,  pendant  quelques 
instants  de  cette  rumeur  régulière,  la  trouble  de  son  bruitage  profond,  la 
dénie:  pointe  extrême  de  la  forme  rendue  à  sa  nudité  dans  les  gémissements  et 
les  cris  de  sa  frénésie,  (p.  246) 

Fragment  de  soi,  sa  propre  allégorie,  le  texte  dérive  dans  un  océan  de 
suspicions.  Le  masque  et  la  lumière  s'inscrit  lucidement  au  point  de  con- 
vergence de  cette  problématique  insolutionnée  et  de  Thistoricisation  du 
texte  littéraire.  La  diversité  du  livre  témoigne  du  désir  intense  de  saisir  l'ob- 
jet texte  de  rhétoriqueur  sous  le  scintillement  d'approches  multipliées.  La 
masse  de  renseignements  oscillant  entre  les  détails  de  l'érudition  tradition- 
nelle et  les  plus  fines  esquisses  d'analyse  textuelle  où  pointent  des  sugges- 
tions théoriques  relativement  audacieuses,  s'agissant  de  la  période  com- 
prise entre  1470  et  1520,  n'obscurcit  cependant  pas  les  lignes  de  force  du 
Masque  et  lumière,  pas  plus  qu'elle  n'en  cache  les  a  priori. 

Premier  problème  théorique  rencontré  par  Zumthor,  l'établissement  du 
corpus.  Cercle  vicieux  du  défini  et  des  caractéristiques  qui  le  définissent 
dont  Zumthor  reconnaît  la  spécieuse  problématique,  ce  en  quoi  il  a  par- 
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faitement  raison  en  autant  qu'est  maintenue  leur  relation  d'échange  dialec- 
tique. 

De  l'ensemble  des  textes  qu'il  a  isolés,^  Zumthor  privilégie  la  Ressource 
du  petit  peuple  de  Jean  MoUnet,  centre  à  la  périphérie  duquel  la  poétique 
des  rhétoriqueurs,  français  et  bourguignons,  sera  définie.  C'est  un  truisme 
de  le  mentionner,  l'angle  sous  lequel  il  est  envisagé  crée  l'objet  et  décide  de 
l'attribution  du  sens.  Déplacer  cet  axe  de  référence  que  constitue  la 
Ressource  du  petit  peuple,  ce  serait  déplacer  les  perspectives  sur  cette  poéti- 
que, peut-être  plus  quantitativement  cependant  que  qualitativement. 

Cette  décision  de  départ  explique  partiellement  le  caractère  volontaire- 
ment bricolé  du  livre.  Une  lecture  à  vol  d'oiseau  donne  l'impression  d'une 
inunense  mosaïque,  d'une  compilation  erudite  où  l'éclectisme  des  lectures 
empêche  avec  bonheur  de  s'enliser  trop  vite  dans  de  vieilles  ornières.  Lec- 
ture en  trompe-l'oeil!  Un  regard  plus  attentif  note  le  syncrétisme  de  la 
construction,  accroche  à  des  phrases  restées  en  suspens,  devine  sous 
l'ellipse  l'implicite  d'une  théorie  -  mais  est-ce  bien  de  celle-là  qu'il  s'agit 
sous  le  piège  des  métaphores? 

Ce  que  Zumthor  entend  expliciter  à  l'aide  de  ce  corpus,  c'est  d'abord  la 
tentative  désespérée  qu'entreprirent  les  rhétoriqueurs  de  repersonnaliser  le 
rapport  de  l'écrivant  à  l'écriture.  Poussant  à  bout  les  possibilités  que  leur 
offrait  la  tradition,  ceux-ci  * 'opéraient,  sous  le  couvert  d'un  conformisme 
affiché,  une  rupture  de  fait  avec  les  raisons  de  ce  conformisme"  (p.  17). 
Comme  un  leitmotiv,  cette  idée  sera  reprise  en  plusieurs  endroits  du  livre  et 
ponctuera  la  plupart  des  fins  de  chapitres. 

Contemporaine,  et  à  son  sonunet,  de  la  crise  que  connut  la  fin  du  Moyen 
Age  européen,  conditionnée  par  des  contraintes  socio-historiques  qui 
déterminent  son  discours,  la  poésie  des  rhétoriqueurs  se  situe  à  la  fois  au 
terme  de  certaines  traditions  idéologiques  et  topiques  et,  manifestant  de  la 
montée  de  l'humanisme,  au  confluent  de  celles-ci  et  de  la  tradition  issue  de 
Dante  et  des  poètes  latins  du  XlIIe  et  du  XlVe  siècle.  Les  rhétoriqueurs 
sont, 

...  en  leur  temps,  les  plus  traditionnels  et  les  plus  conservateurs  des 
poètes,  ou  plutôt  ils  apparaissent  tels  en  surface.  Le  sont-ils  profondément? 
On  ne  peut  manquer  d*être  frappé  par  la  constante  volonté,  affirmée,  de 
fidélité  aux  modèles,  l'exactitude  minutieuse  de  leurs  défmitions  des  'formes 
fixes,'  de  leur  pratique  de  la  rime,  des  figures  de  sons  et  de  mots  .  .  .  Fidélité, 
exactitude  que  Ton  est  porté  à  identifier  avec  la  conscience  qu'ils  eurent  du 
rôle  social  qu'il  leur  fallait  jouer  pour  vivre.  Mais,  d'autre  part,  cette  si  fré- 
quente outrance  dans  l'application  même,  cette  concentration  sur  le  plus  ar- 
tificiel de  l'artifice,  ces  redondances  jusqu'au  vertige  verbal?  .  .  .  Excès, 
démesure:  à  mes  yeux,  l'indice  global  d'une  transformation  voulue;  comme 
si,  au-delà  d'un  certain  seuil  d'intensité,  le  quantitatif  débouchait  sur  autre 
chose.  Mais  un  autre  chose  intériorisé,  intégré  au  texte  et  qui,  s'il  modifie 
celui-ci,  renforce  en  même  temps  son  appartenance  à  la  tradition,  (p.  110;  je 
souligne). 
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Paradoxale  situation  d'une  écriture  en  apparence  tournée  vers  le  passé  et 
qui  n'arrive  pas  encore  à  percer  le  voile  du  conformisme. 

Ce  que  nous  désignons  par  littérature  médiévale  est,  on  l'a  vu  dans 
V Essai  de  poétique  médiévale,  fondé  sur  la  tradition  et  caractérisé  par  son 
conventionnalisme.  Ce  qui  nous  apparaît  comme  modifications  au  XVe 
siècle,  ce  sont  ces  craquèlements  lexicaux  que  l'on  peut  observer  à  la  sur- 
face du  texte  et  qui  indiquent  le  lieu  d'ébranlements  plus  profonds.  Dans 
Le  masque  et  la  lumière,  cette  option  explicative  intègre  globalement  toutes 
les  considérations  sur  les  incongruités  de  la  langue  des  rhétoriqueurs, 
incongruités  qui  ont  par  ailleurs  constitué  la  raison  majeure  du  dénigre- 
ment pluriséculaire  dont  a  été  victime  cette  écriture.  Prosodie  qui  suppor- 
tant le  rythme  du  poème  en  assure  la  cohérence,  forme  fixe  apte  à  exprimer 
tel  type  de  contenu  mieux  que  tel  autre,  maniements  de  la  rime  et  de  la 
syllabe,  tout  cela  porte  un  sens  indéfini  mais,  quel  qu'il  soit,  en  bonne  par- 
tie sémantisé  dans  le  sens  de  la  signification  du  poème  et  en  accord  avec  la 
situation  de  composition.  L'explication  se  montrera  allusivement  produc- 
tive. Mais,  s'en  tenant  principalement  aux  propositions  naguère  émises  par 
Lotman,  elle  n'est  pas,  tant  s'en  faut,  pleinement  satisfaisante. 

L'alternance  de  la  prose  et  du  vers  dans  Vopus  magnum  exclut  le  hasard, 
a  un  sens  **localisé."  Lequel?  Qui  décide  de  l'éparpillement  du  texte  ici  et  là 
de  sa  cohérence?  Quel  sens  précis  convient-il  d'attribuer  à  la  polyphonie  du 
texte?  La  réponse  métaphorique  suivante  suggérée  par  Zumthor  concerne 
le  traitement  de  la  rime.  A  la  limite,  elle  s'appliquerait  à  plusieurs  autres 
traits  de  cette  poétique:  **la  rime  est  rythme,  et  ses  effets  ne  se  distinguent 
pas  de  ceux  que  produit  en  toute  occasion  cette  pulsion  du  sang  humain. 
La  rime  signifie  globalement  la  prééminence  des  mots  sur  les  choses  ..." 
(p.  239).  L'allusion  à  Foucault  est  nette.  Elle  aurait  cependant  gagné  à  être 
amplement  développée  et  nuancée. 

Toutes  les  manipulations  langagières  auxquelles  se  sont  livrés  les  rhétori- 
queurs * 'créent  dans  le  poème  une  tension  menaçant  d'en  faire  éclater  l'or- 
ganisation ...  au  sens  des  limites,  jamais  franchies,  que  lui  impose  un 
langage  en  lui-même  incontesté"  (p.  244).  Ici,  les  anciennes  cohérences  per- 
sistent au  fragile  niveau  des  mots  (p.  107),  celui-là  que  l'équivoque  choisit 
de  préférence  pour  déployer  sa  puissance  subversive.  Là,  l'unité  d'un 
groupe  de  poèmes  **provient  moins  d'un  arrangement  semblable  de  traits 
lexico  syntaxiques  (un  *style')  que  de  la  permanence  d'un  scheme  ima- 
ginaire profond,  non  encore  complètement  désarticulé"  (p.  116).  Parado- 
xale approche  des  limites  qui  entraîne  et  le  texte  et  sa  critique  dans  une 
double  indécidabilité. 

Ce  que  nous  percevons  en  un  premier  temps  de  la  pratique  des  rhétori- 
queurs, écrite  à  un  moment  où  les  anciennes  certitudes  "commencent  à 
basculer,"  c'est  un  texte  d'apparence  statique  que  l'opération  critique  se 
donne  pour  tâche  de  replacer  dans  son  mouvement  d'engendrement.  Ori- 
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gine  fictive  du  texte  qui  se  dissimule  sous  les  régularités  et  les  ruptures.  Dire 
mouvement,  mouvance,  c'est  dire  aussi  ambiguïté,  pluralité,  non  fixité  du 
sens.  D'où  la  nécessaire  difficulté  de  nommer  les  sens  multiples  que  com- 
porte cette  pratique  d'écriture.  Mais,  ce  qui  apparaîtra  à  l'horizon  (et  en 
fait  en  constituait  déjà  le  seuil)  comme  la  clé  de  la  poétique  des  rhétori- 
queurs,  à  savoir  l'équivoque  et  l'équivocité,  est  ce  qui,  depuis  les  travaux  de 
Jakobson,  caractérise  de  manière  généralement  admise  la  poésie  même.  La 
"découverte,"  appliquée  aux  rhétoriqueurs  et  traitée  comme  postulat  de  la 
doctrine  impliquée  dans  les  arts  de  rhétorique  de  l'époque,  n'est  pas  in- 
valide en  soi.  Elle  pèche  par  universalisme. 

Ainsi  en  va-t-il  du  modèle  narratif  suivant  que  reproduiront  en  le 
modulant  des  textes  tels  la  Ressource  du  petit  peuple  de  Molinet: 


paix guerre 


jomr^ 


^^  espoir - 

I 
I 
I 

justice 

^posslession 


crainte 

I 
I 
I 


faite  par  nous    faite  par  eux 


I 
I 

juste 

I 

I 

apporte  gloire 


injuste 

I 

apporte  honte 


-  tyrannie 
privation 


Les  recouvrements  qui  s'élaborent  au  cours  du  livre  ne  sont  en  aucun  cas 
aussi  simples  que  le  laisserait  croire  ce  tableau.  Cependant,  sous  le 
caractère  fallacieux  des  recoupements  que  j'ai  effectués  ici  se  montre  un 
argument  qui  renforce  l'une  des  affirmations  majeures  de  Zumthor  à  pro- 
pos de  la  poésie  des  rhétoriqueurs.  En  effet,  ce  qui  constitue  l'intérêt  du 
modèle,  c'est  qu'il  sert  à  fonder  théoriquement  l'idée,  par  ailleurs  générali- 
sée, qu'est  ainsi  conditionnée  par  les  tensions  économiques,  politiques,  in- 
tellectuelles qui  suscitaient  (et  étaient  suscitées  par)  les  mutations  dans  les 
moeurs  et  dans  les  sensibilités,  autant  que  par  l'asservissement  économique 
du  rhétoriqueur  contrastant  avec  l'honorabilité  et  l'importance  attachées  à 
ses  fonctions,  une  poésie  à  la  base  essentiellement  politique  et  qui  doit 
cacher  ses  significations  profondes  sous  les  jeux  de  mots  et  les  allégories. 

Parlant  de  l'allégorie,  qui  sera  pour  lui  l'une  des  marques  formelles 
(sinon  la  plus  importante)  qui  font  que  la  masse  des  textes  historiographi- 
ques  diffèrent  de  ceux  qui  ne  le  sont  pas,  Zumthor  arrive  à  des  conclusions 
qui  rejoignent  assez  bien,  somme  toute,  celles  de  Poirion  concernant  la 
poésie  courtoise  du  X\^  siècle  (concrétisation  des  images,  déclin  de  la 
pensée  symbolique  .  .  .).  L'étude  de  l'allégorie /allégorèse  dans  la 
Ressource  du  petit  peuple  montre  bien  que  dans  la  poésie  des  rhétoriqueurs 
l'allégorie  est  loin  d'être  naïve  et  que  par  cette  figure  aussi  des  textes  de 
genres  différents  se  réunissent  à  l'intérieur  d'une  catégorie  discursive  qui  les 
subsume,  celle  de  la  fête. 
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Deux  types  de  discours,  qui  portent  des  signatures  différentes,  celle  de 
Villon  d'un  côté,  celle  des  rhétoriqueurs  de  l'autre,  sont  en  effet  possibles 
en  cette  fin  du  Moyen  Age. 

Monde-coquille,  vide  réduit  aux  apparences:  discours  de  la  fête.  Monde 
à  l'envers  où  sont  grossies  les  contradictions  référentielles  et  amplifié  l'aléa- 
toire des  relations:  discours  carnavalesque. 

Monstre  de  fête:  spectacle  vécu  de  ce  qui  est  et  doit  être  avec  au  coeur,  la 
cour  emblématique  de  l'univers  dans  son  aspect  durable.  Les  rhétoriqueurs 
y  tiennent  leurs  discours  politiques  de  persuasion.  Légitimant  l'ordre 
social,  ils  extraient  de  l'événement  un  sens,  en  fonction  d'une  idéologie  qui 
est  marquée  dans  le  texte  (p.  51).  Ce  cadre  importe  à  la  compréhension  du 
texte  de  rhétoriqueur.  A  la  base  de  l'argumentation  du  Masque  et  lumière 
se  trouve  clairement  exprimée,  si  confusément  démontrée,  l'importance  du 
rapport  histoire /texte.  L'histoire,  absente,  différant  du  récit  qu'on  en  fait 
autant  que  du  discours  qu'on  tient  à  son  sujet,  est  cependant  perceptible 
dans  le  texte  à  travers  les  marques  qu'elle  y  appose  et  qui  sont  regroupées 
sous  le  terme  d'historicité.  Les  catégories  du  vrai  et  du  faux  ne  jouent  plus 
dans  le  discours:  travaillé  par  le  langage,  le  fait  fait  surgir  dans  l'événement 
une  signification  traversée  de  tensions  qui  assurent  l'hétérogénéité  du  sens. 
Est  ainsi  récupéré,  dans  le  cadre  d'une  étude  primordialement  centrée  sur  le 
mot  et  le  côté  ludique  du  texte,  le  contexte  qui,  "nul  ne  le  nie,  s'investit 
dans  la  fabrication  de  l'objet  'littéraire.'  "  Aussi  affirmatif  qu'il  soit,  Zum- 
thor  n'en  éprouve  pas  moins  les  difficultés  liées  à  une  question  qui  entre 
d'emblée  dans  ce  qui  est  devenu  depuis  quelque  temps  une  problématique 
omniprésente  mais  encore  non  résolue: 

le  texte  ne  le  Ge  contexte  social)  'reproduit'  pas;  il  le  re-produit,  activement. 
Chaque  discours  trouve  son  propos  dans  ce  qui  est:  il  informe  un  contenu 
préalable,  qu'il  soumet  à  sa  syntaxe.  Pourtant  se  dessine  une  hétérogénéité, 
due  au  déplacement  que  comporte  le  transfert  du  hors-texte  au  langage,  thé- 
matisant  une  subjectivité.  Rien  dans  le  texte  tel  que  nous  le  lisons  n'autorise 
un  passage  dkect  de  l'un  à  l'autre  niveau.  D'où,  idéologiquement,  un  proba- 
ble dérapage,  (p.  52) 

Si  plusieurs  ont  commis  des  énoncés  de  principes,  il  n'en  demeure  pas 
moins  que  le  rapport  précis  d'un  fait  contextuel  et  des  transformations  que 
l'écriture  lui  impose  reste  du  niveau  de  la  conjecture.  Mais  peu  importe  id 
si  ce  n'est  que: 

la  puissance  connotative  des  énoncés,  déchaînée,  transforme  le  mot,  le  vers, 
de  signes  qu'ils  auraient  pu  être,  en  foyers  de  suggestions  multiples,  incer- 
taines, répugnant  à  toute  codification:  moins  l'ambiguïté  (qui  suppose  qu'un 
seul  des  sens  possibles  est  requis  par  le  contexte)  que  sémiose  in(dé)finie  à 
partir  d'un  signifiant  déchiré,  (p.  275) 
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Masque  à  travers  lequel  perce,  si  on  la  veut  à  tout  prix,  la  lumière.  A 
tout  hasard,  un  premier  pas  ...  un  deuxième  .  .  .  puis  un  troisième.  .  .  . 

Le  masque  et  la  lumière  est  un  livre  magistral.  Situant  l'originalité  des 
rhétoriqueurs  au  niveau  de  la  désarticulation  des  signes  et  de  la  **diversifî- 
cation  des  procès  de  signifiance'*  (p.  206),  il  parvient  à  renverser  l'opinion 
traditionnelle. 

Chez  Zumthor  l'affirmation  de  quelque  principe  théorique  déroute  par- 
fois. Ainsi: 

Concédons  que  la  compréhension  actuelle  que  nous  avons  de  telle  probléma- 
tique n'est  peut-être  pas  meilleure  absolument  que  celle  d*hier;  mais  elle  s'ac- 
corde plus  fondamentalement  à  notre  milieu  culturel,  meilleure  en  cela  de 
façon  relative? 

Impossible  de  faire  fî  du  thématisme:  l'abondance  même  de  ce  discours,  tour 
à  tour  panégyrique,  moralisant  ou  erotique,  importe  fondamentalement  à 
notre  lecture,  à  condition  d'être  re-située  dans  une  lumière  qui  la  rende  com- 
préhensible pour  nous.* 

Comment  avouer  enfin  que  l'effort  produisant  celui-ci  [notre  savoir  histori- 
que] ne  saurait  sans  abus  être  qualifié  de  scientifique:  plutôt  philosophique,  si 
l'on  tient  à  un  adjectif?  Je  préférerais  allégorique  (si  le  mot  n'était  dévalué), 
dans  la  mesure  oii  toute  vue  théorique,  quoique  irremplaçable,  survole  sans  y 
pénétrer  le  texte  concret,  lourd  d'affectivité  et  de  sexualité  latentes,  le  perçoit 
dans  sa  projection  abstraite,  seule  pensable,  et  le  reconstitue  en  récit  utopi- 
que.^ 

Admettons  que  toute  lecture  passe  à  côté  du  texte.  Même  à  cela  Le  mas- 
que et  la  lumière  n'est  pas  purement  et  simplement  une  traduction  de  ce  qui 
a  été  dit  par  les  critiques  des  générations  précédentes.  Il  permet  de  fonder  la 
poésie  des  rhétoriqueurs  sur  des  bases  autres,  insoupçonnées.  Les  modèles 
qui  supportent  l'organisation,  pour  généraux  qu'ils  soient,  ont  cette  qualité 
de  refuser  de  résoudre  l'hétérogénéité  du  sens  tout  en  établissant  des  cohé- 
rences qui  réduisent  celle  de  la  texture  discursive. 

''Mes  rhétoriqueurs,"  ''mon  modèle,"  "mes  yeux":  les  possessifs  dési- 
gnent l'appartenance  diffuse  de  l'objet  créé  par  la  lecture  et  conditionné 
par  la  place  qu'occupent  l'analyste  et  son  désir  de  compréhension. 
Résultats:  le  texte  de  rhétoriqueur  est  à  la  base  politique,  son  discours 
manifeste  celui  de  la  fête,  et  il  représente  une  tentative  de  repersonnaliser  le 
rapport  de  l'écrivant  à  l'écriture.  **Le  texte,  comme  texte,  se  fait  sa  propre 
fête"  (p.  280). 

Contexte,  poète,  blocs  rhétoriques,  voix  qui  les  assument  sont  intégrés 
en  une  unité  fictive  satisfaisante  dont  il  ne  faut  pas  être  les  dupes  de  sa  pro- 
ximité à  nous  même  si  **les  rhétoriqueurs  ont  tenté  de  faire  du  langage 
même,  et  de  lui  seul,  le  spectacle,  la  scène  et  l'acteur"  (p.  54). 
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Le  masque  et  la  lumière  n'est  nullement  une  compilation  erudite  traves- 
tie sous  les  jupes  d'un  vocabulaire  sémiotique  à  la  mode.  Il  vaut  autant  par 
l'acuité  des  remarques  théoriques  que  par  la  perspicacité  des  intuitions.  Y 
est  maintes  fois  répétée  cette  constatation  des  dérapages  possibles  (je  dirais 
certains)  qu'il  y  a  de  l'événement  au  discours,  puis  de  ce  dernier  à  sa  (ses) 
lecture(s).  De  là  part  peut-être  l'explication  de  l'alternance  dans  Le  masque 
et  la  lumière  d'une  théorie,  de  la  pratique  de  celle-ci  et  des  glissements 
d'une  théorie  à  une  autre.  ...  Et  peut-être  ce  que  nous  pouvons  percevoir 
comme  imprécisions  dans  l'utilisation  de  la  notion  d'intertexte,  survalori- 
sation du  rôle  de  la  fête  en  fonction  du  côté  ludique  du  texte,  présence  de 
liens  parfois  plus  rhétoriques  (en  est-il  d'autres?)  que  logiques,  est-il  le  prix 
de  la  trop  difficile  règle  de  traiter  d'une  manière  globale  d'un  corpus  histo- 
riquement déterminé  et  d'exclure  les  considérations  universelles  (p.  257). 
Tout  ceci,  faisant  comme  s'il  était  possible  de  dire  quelque  chose  autrement 
que  globalement  et,  quoique  ne  l'avouant  pas  aussi  carrément  en  ce  qui  le 
concerne  lui-même,  **rejetant  au  magasin  des  accessoires  trompeurs  le  sens 
des  mots  que  nous  parlons."  La  lecture  fragmente  l'objet  qui  lui  est  soumis 
et  recrée  sa  mimesis,  diffractée  dans  le  travail  de  l'opération  référentielle, 
en  un  ailleurs.  Bon  sens  et  sens  conmiun  recouvrent  ainsi  ce  postulat  que 
rien  n'est  univoque.  Ce  qui  n'est  pas  sans  rime  ni  bon  sang. 

Avant  de  tirer  les  rideaux,  penser  au  plaisir  de  jouer  avec  le  langage  et  se 
donner  un  moment  la  trop  brève  illusion  de  le  manipuler  quand  du  plus 
profond  de  la  nuit  surgissent  les  cris.  Rebelles?  Non,  douces  sont  femmes. 

Louisiana  State  University 
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Quentin  Skinner.  The  Foundations  of  Modern  Political  Thought.  Volume  One: 
The  Renaissance.  Volume  Two:  The  Age  of  Reformation.  Cambridge  and  New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1978.  Pp.  xxiv,  305;  Pp.  vi,  405.  $29.50 
cloth,  $9.50  paper  each. 

Students  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed, even  overwhelmed,  by  Quentin  Skinner's  sweeping  study  of  the  histori- 
cal and  theoretical  currents  which  form  the  background  for  modem  political 
theory. 

Not  that  Skinner  has  produced  a  new  or  startling  version  of  the  confusing 
history  of  this  period;  indeed,  he  is  constantly  paying  off  intellectual  debts  to  the 
foremost  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Rather,  the  significant, 
and  correspondingly  controversial,  nature  of  The  Foundations  of  Modern 
Political  Thought  stems  from  Skinner's  attempt  to  write  what  he  calls  **a  history 
of  political  theory  with  a  genuinely  historical  character"  (I,  p.  xi). 

Skinner  has  set  out  to  illuminate  not  merely  the  "classic  texts"  of  the  period 
but  the  whole  intellectual  and  ideological  context  in  which  those  more  lasting 
texts  were  produced.  For  instance,  a  discussion  of  later  Renaissance  Republican- 
ism introduces  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  of  course;  but  also  Girolamo  Savo- 
narola, Donato  Giannotti,  Mario  Salamonio  and  a  virtually  endless  list  of  lesser 
political,  legal  and  philosophical  figures.  The  most  striking  achievement  of  Skin- 
ner's work  is  his  successful  integration  of  a  wide  breadth  of  erudition  into  a  rela- 
tively brief  text.  It  would  no  doubt  have  taken  an  author  of  lesser  skill  and  ele- 
gance many  more  pages  to  say  much  less. 

If  shortcomings  are  to  be  found  in  The  Foundations  of  Modern  Political 
Thought,  then,  they  must  devolve  from  the  methodological  experiment  which  is 
a  primary  part  of  the  book  (I,  p.  x).  It  should  be  noted,  for  readers  unfamiliar 
with  Skinner's  previous  work,  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  devel- 
oping a  suitable  historical  method  for  the  study  of  the  texts  of  political  theory. 
The  Foundations  of  Modern  Political  Thought  marks  Skinner's  first  attempt  to 
provide  an  extended  application  of  that  method  to  a  concrete  period  of  political 
thought.  As  he  recognizes  in  his  Preface,  the  success  or  failure  of  these  volumes 
is  largely  to  be  measured  by  the  effectiveness  of  that  application.  Skinner's  ra- 
tionale for  evolving  a  *new  history  of  political  theory'  is  itself  unimpeachable: 
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the  study  of  the  texts  of  political  thought  in  an  ahistorical  manner  cannot  add 
anything  to  our  knowledge  of  **what  their  authors  were  doing  in  writing  them** 
(I,  p.  xii).  This  is  to  say,  the  prevailing  textualist  sentiment  among  historians  of 
political  theory  cuts  them  off  from  the  broader  social  problems  to  which  the 
thought  of  an  age  addresses  itself  and  supplies  possible  solutions.  To  borrow  the 
language  of  the  philosopher  for  a  moment,  political  theory  has  not  only  sense 
but  reference;  while  its  statements  can  stand  on  their  own  as  *transhistorical* 
propositions,  the  political  theorist  himself  never  strays  far  from  the  actual 
political  issues  of  his  day.  The  history  of  political  thought.  Skinner  thus  asserts, 
is  **essentially**  a  "history  of  ideologies**  (I,  P.  xiii). 

It  is  here  that  Skinner  wades  into  dangerous  waters.  It  seems  to  me  that  Skin- 
ner *s  basic  insight  is  in  all  respects  correct.  But  Skinner  refuses  to  admit  the 
logical  conclusion  of  his  approach,  namely,  that  if  political  theory  is  a  form  of 
political  ideology,  then  political  theorists  are  themselves  ideologists.  This  being 
so,  political  theorists  must  be  seen  not  solely  as  dispassionate  observers  of  the 
social  scene,  but  also  as  political  partisans,  whose  arguments  are  associated  with 
or  representative  of  the  thought  of  some  particular  faction,  group  or  class.  Skin- 
ner winds  up  with  an  analysis  which  is,  despite  his  own  best  intentions,  only  par- 
tially historical.  It  neglects  the  fact  that  political  theory  as  ideology  necessarily 
implies  its  grounding  in  the  social  movements  and  conflicts  which  form  the  his- 
torical context  for  politics. 

This  limitation  within  Skinner*s  approach  presents  itself  throughout  The 
Foundations  of  Modern  Political  Thought  in  two  more  specific  ways:  first,  in  his 
continual  reluctance  to  address  directly  the  social,  political  and  economic  history 
of  the  trecento,  quartrocento  and  cinqcento,  which  creates  the  aura  of  excessive 
bookishness;  and  second,  in  his  highly  unhistorical  ontology  of  political  ideas 
themselves.  I  will  attempt  to  elucidate  both  problems  at  greater  length  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

Skinner *s  story,  as  I  have  said,  begins  in  the  early  fourteenth  century,  and  his 
two  guiding  spirits  are  MarsigUo  Mainardini  of  Padua  (Marsilius  of  Padua)  and 
William  of  Ockham.  The  selection  is  emminently  sensible.  Both  thinkers  stood 
in  a  position  to  observe  the  dying  feudal  system  and  the  emerging  urban,  middle- 
class  society.  Moreover,  both  Marsiglio  and  Ockham  -  and  here  I  happily  adopt 
Skinner*s  view  in  opposition  to  those  of  other  commentators  -  tended  to  adopt 
the  viewpoint  of  the  developing  institutions  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  their 
characterizations  of  political  society.  Thus,  their  claims  about  social  and 
political  arrangements,  I  think,  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  the  sixteenth 
century  than  to  the  eleventh. 

But  Skinner  gives  us  little  clue  as  to  how  such  imposing  theoretical  figures 
might  have  appeared.  He  is  only  minimally  interested  in  the  conflict  between 
Empire  and  Papacy  -  and  correctly  so,  I  would  say,  since  any  explanation  on 
this  basis  cannot  adequately  account  for  the  strikingly  modem  concerns  express- 
ed by  Marsiglio  and  Ockham.  Alternatively,  though.  Skinner  might  have  appeal- 
ed to  several  political  circumstances  which  attached  themselves  to  the  growing 
economic  force  of  the  middle  class  in  Western  Europe.  The  first,  the  develop- 
ment of  institutionalized  representation  for  middle  class  interests  in  France, 
England  and  elsewhere,  particularly  on  the  question  of  consent  for  taxation,  is 
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missed  by  Skinner  entirely.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Philip  IV,  the  Fair,  during 
whose  reign  several  of  the  most  innovative  strides  in  this  direction  were  made, 
merits  no  extended  treatment  (indeed,  only  three  brief  mentions!)  in  Skinner's 
text.  The  second,  the  dominance  of  the  middle  class  in  many  Italian  City-States, 
rates  only  small  mention  in  The  Foundations  of  Modern  Political  Thought,  and 
then  merely  as  a  devisive  element  in  the  communes  (I,  p.  57).  Especially  in  Mar- 
siglio's  home  town  of  Padua,  where  the  middle  class  popolani  were  virtually 
identical  with  the  commune  as  a  whole  (a  fact  which  Skinner  explicitly  -  but 
mistakenly  -  denies  [I,  p.  23]),  the  values  of  the  emerging  bourgeoisie  served  as  a 
guiding  force  in  the  political  life  of  the  city. 

Skinner's  unwillingness  to  dig  deeply  enough  into  the  political  and  economic 
climate  of  the  early  fourteenth  century  precludes  him  from  offering  any  il- 
lumination of  these  issues,  and  others  I  have  failed  to  mention  for  lack  of  space. 
In  turn,  the  possibility  of  conceiving  of  Marsiglio's  and  Ockham's  political 
theories  as  ideological  -  in  this  case,  bolstering  the  partisan  activities  of  the 
urban  middle  class  -  is  denied  us  in  Skinner's  presentation.  To  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  Marsiglio's  Defensor  Pacis  speaks  for  the  values  of  Italian  Republi- 
canism is  not  adequate  (I,  pp.  60-1).  The  fact  that  the  Republican  commune 
contained  a  variety  of  interests,  based  on  different  social  strata  and  factions, 
necessitates  a  more  complete  account.  Skinner's  weak  and  bookish  concepts  of 
history  and  ideology,  however,  will  not  allow  him  to  fit  his  subject-matter  into 
the  more  specific  context  demanded  by  a  "genuinely  historical"  approach. 

One  may  be  willing  to  grant  that  Marsiglio  and  Ockham,  as  the  seminal 
figures  in  Skinner's  study,  present  a  unique  problem.  But  Skinner's  sketchy 
treatment  of  key  historical  issues  infects  his  claims  elsewhere,  as  well.  This  is  ex- 
emplified by  an  argument  from  Skinner's  chapter  in  Volume  One  on  humanist 
political  thought  in  the  Northern  Renaissance.  Skinner  is  most  keen  to  establish 
the  connection  between  "true  nobility"  (vera  nobilitas)  and  virtue,  since  it  auto- 
matically defines  for  Erasmus,  Elyot  and  others  the  necessary  qualities  for 
leadership.  Skinner  claims  to  perceive  in  these  thinkers  a  position  which  contains 
"radical  implications,"  namely,  that  the  sole  criteria  for  nobility  is  possession  of 
"the  virtues"  (I,  p.  236).  On  the  face  ot  it,  this  rejeaion  of  the  more  traditional 
notions  of  vera  nobilitas,  based  on  birth  or  wealth,  seems  to  cut  a  clear  path  in 
the  direction  of  eligibility  for  pubhc  office  determined  solely  by  virtue,  rather 
than  by  social  or  economic  status.  The  inference  which  Skinner  makes  is  that  a 
virtuous  member  of  the  middle  class  may  be  more  suitable  for  political  life  than 
a  high-bom  nobleman. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought.  Skinner  comments  that  the  Northern  humanists 
neutralized  any  "subversive  implications"  of  this  position  with  the  claim  "that 
while  virtue  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  only  true  nobility,  it  happens  that  the 
virtues  are  always  most  fully  displayed  by  the  traditional  ruling  classes"  (I,  p. 
238).  What  Skinner  misses  is  that  this  assertion  is,  not  a  tempering,  but  a  built-in 
element  of  the  argument  about  the  connection  between  vera  nobilitas  and  virtue. 
Only  ten  pages  earlier.  Skinner  pointed  out  that  the  Northern  humanists  attack- 
ed many  of  the  landowning  nobility  on  the  grounds  that  they  failed  to  contribute 
to  the  public  good  by  *  'raising  their  rents  and  enclosing  arable  land  to  turn  it  into 
pasturage"  when  crop  land  was  in  short  supply  (I,  p.  226).  These  "covetous  ex- 
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tortioners/*  to  quote  Thomas  Lever,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  rapidly 
growing  money  economy,  refusing  to  maintain  their  traditional  feudal  role  as 
agrarian  producers.  The  Northern  humanists  were  no  kinder  to  the  neuveaux 
riche  merchant  classes,  whom  Lever  described  as  "by  far  the  most  selfish  and 
destructive  members  of  the  commonwealth"  (I,  p.  227).  In  short,  the  two 
criteria  by  which  vera  nobilitas  had  previously  been  determined,  birth  and 
wealth,  were  now  perceived  by  the  traditionally-minded,  essentially  aristocratic 
humanists  as  bankrupt.  The  sole  hope  for  maintaining  the  public  good  consisted 
of  those  "honest  gentlemen'*  who  had  not  yielded  to  private  interest.  The  "vir- 
tuous" man,  for  the  humanist  thinkers,  was  the  man  who  put  public  honor 
before  his  private  gain.  Such  a  man,  it  would  appear,  must  be  an  "honest  gentle- 
men" from  the  traditional  noble  class.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  nobles 
possessed  virtue,  since  many  had  been  overcome  by  bourgeois  values;  rather,  if 
there  were  to  be  any  true  nobles  at  all,  they  necessarily  were  comprised  of  those 
members  of  the  aristrocracy  who  clung  to  their  traditional  role. 

Skinner  seems  to  miss  the  connection  here  because  of  his  general  neglect  of  the 
partisan  nature  of  the  arguments  employed.  By  noting  "radical  implications"  in 
the  humanistic  perspective,  he  reads  later  history  into  earlier  thought.  The  argu- 
ment as  it  stands  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century  is  inseparably  connected  to  an  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  traditional  noble  and  aristrocratic  privilege.  The  altera- 
tion of  the  ideological  principles  on  which  this  declaration  was  grounded  must 
be  seen  in  light  of  the  growth  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  a  social  and  economic  force. 

The  second  major  hmitation  in  Skinner's  approach,  his  tendency  to  grant 
political  ideas  a  non-historical  ontological  status,  is  no  less  pervasive.  As  dis- 
cussed previously,  the  concepts  of  political  thought  are  constituted  by  both  sense 
and  reference.  Indeed,  when  speaking  in  terms  of  historical  analysis,  the  sense  of 
a  given  political  vocabulary  is  dependent  upon  its  reference.  The  proposition 
"The  poeple  are  a  sovereign  authority  in  the  State"  has  a  general  and  transhis- 
torical  sense,  certainly.  But  its  sense  in  the  thought  of  any  specific  political 
theorist  must  rest  upon  the  reference  of  terms  such  as  "State,"  "sovereign," 
"authority"  and  "people."  What  is  indicated  by  these  terms  alters  drastically 
through  history.  As  Skinner  himself  points  out,  the  notion  of  "State"  went 
through  dramatic  changes  in  the  period  from  1300  to  1600  (II,  p.  352-3). 

But  Skinner  is  not  always  so  sensitive  to  the  changing  constellation  of  refer- 
ence which  underlies  political  vocabulary.  Perhaps  the  clearest  instance  of  this  is 
Skinner's  treatment  of  the  notion  of  popular  sovereignty,  which  plays  a  guiding 
role  throughout  both  volumes  of  The  Foundations  of  Modem  Political  Thought, 
Again,  Skinner  clearly  has  Marsiglio  and  Ockham  in  mind  as  his  terminus  a  quo 
(I,  pp.  62-5;  II,  p.  123),  although  John  of  Paris'  De  Potestate  Regia  et  Papali 
might  have  received  some  attention  on  this  count.  As  Skinner  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty  through  the  conciliarists  Gerson  and 
d'Ailly  (II,  pp.  42-3)  to  Ahnain  and  Mair  (II,  pp.  117  ff.)  and,  ultimately,  to  the 
so-called  radical  Calvinists  (II,  pp.  227,  323),  he  continually  treats  the  concept  as 
though  it  is  transmitted  unchanged  in  all  essentials  from  its  previous  formula- 
tions. (Skinner  speaks,  for  example,  of  Marsigho's  "remarkably  ^Lutheran'  vi- 
sion" [I,  p.  19].)  What  he  has  not  considered  is  that  the  application  of  the  claim 
of  popular  sovereignty  might  have  altered  so  radically  over  that  two  hundred 
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year  period  that  the  concepts  in  1350  and  in  1550  are  virtually  unrelated  in  terms 
of  their  respective  meanings.  When  Marsiglio  and  Ockham  speak  of  the 
* 'sovereign  authority  of  the  people/*  their  concerns  are  generally  quite  limited  to 
the  issues  at  hand,  namely  the  positive  legitimation  of  the  coercive  authority  of 
the  secular  government  against  the  claims  of  the  church.  Gerson  and  d*Ailly 
pose  the  concept  as  a  means  for  solving  the  Great  Schism.  By  the  time  we  trace 
popular  sovereignty  to  the  "radical  Calvinists/*  we  find  it  employed  as  a 
justification  for  the  right  of  resistance  against  "illegitimate"  government. 

The  question  which  must  be  posed  is  this:  how  does  the  change  of  political 
reference  alter  the  sense  of  popular  sovereignty  itself?  That  is  to  say,  in  what  way  »  • 
does  the  shift  of  historical  context  necessitate  a  new  understanding  of  the  con- 
cept? A  complete  answer  to  this  question  would  take  us  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  present  review.  Rather,  my  point  is  that  Skinner's  systematic  refusal  to  in- 
vestigate this  issue  tends  to  give  certain  terms  of  political  theory  a  decidely  objec- 
tive and  independent  existence.  Skinner's  basic  insight  8  that  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty  which  legitimated  the  claim  to  a  right  of  resistance  did  not 
emerge  full-blown  in  the  sixteenth  century  (II,  p.  323)  -  seems  to  be  basically 
correct.  But  by  reacting  to  the  interpretations  of  Reformation  political  thought 
proferred  by  Weberians  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  various  Marxists  on  the  other. 
Skinner  seems  to  saddle  himself  with  a  less  than  entirely  historical  version  of 
political  ideas  and  language.  If  Skinner's  "history  of  ideology"  is  to  be  "gen- 
uinely historical"  in  the  way  he  obviously  intends,  he  must  present  a  more  com- 
plete account  of  the  social,  political  and  economic  forces  which  altered  the  sense 
of  political  concepts  even  as  those  concepts  were  carried  throught  the  current  of 
history. 

None  of  the  foregoing  is  meant  to  denigrate  a  work  which  will  doubtless  be 
recorded  as  a  watershed  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  political  thought.  Skinner's 
approach  to  the  political  theorists  and  theory  of  the  Reformation  and  Renais- 
sance is  certainly  aimed  at  challenging  the  complaisant  standpoint  from  which 
"historians"  of  political  thought  tend  to  ply  their  craft.  Seen  in  this  light.  The 
Foundations  of  Modem  Political  Thought  will  be  sure  to  engender  lively  discus- 
sion and  healthy  controversy  for  many  years  to  come. 

GARY  J.  NEDERMAN,  York  University 


Allen  G.  Debus.  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Renaissance,  New  York  and  London. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1978.  Pp.  x,  159.  $15.95  Hardcover,  $4.95  Paper- 
back. 

This  is  a  short  survey  and  interpretation  of  the  main  developments  in  science  and 
medicine  during  the  two  centuries  (roughly  1450-1650)  that  led  up  to  what  is 
known  as  the  scientific  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  as  much 
directed  at  students  of  Renaissance  thought  in  general  as  at  specialists  in  Debus* 
own  field.  Science  and  medicine  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  the  dominant 
streams  of  thought  and  basic  social  developments  of  the  age  (more  the  former 
than  the  latter).  The  task  was  difficult,  for  complex  material  had  to  be  conveyed 
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with  lucidity.  Debus  avoids  highly  technical  discussion  that  would  prove  too 
much  for  scholars  of  other  disciplines.  In  a  short  survey  like  this  one,  of  course 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  comprehensive,  fresh  appraisal  of  the  achievement 
of  such  giants  of  the  period  as  Vesalius,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and 
Harvey.  Rather,  in  a  few  pages  each.  Debus  had  to  describe  the  fundamental 
character  of  their  work  and  its  degree  of  novelty  (and  when  appropriate  also  its 
conservatism,  or  typicality)  in  the  context  of  the  age.  Debus  is  not  one  of  those 
simplistic  historians  of  science  who  think  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  survey  of 
progressive  developments  that  step  by  step  prepared  for  modern  science  -  those 
attitudes  and  discoveries  which  are  judged  as  scientific  by  today's  scientists. 
Rightly  he  insists  that  Renaissance  science  must  be  understood  in  the  context  of 
its  own  time,  and  that  only  then  can  we  hope  to  grasp  better  the  various  causes 
of  the  scientific  revolution.  That  view  he  shares  with  other  leading  historians  of 
our  time.  But  unlike  most  of  them,  his  special  field  is  the  history  of  alchemy  (and 
chemistry).  His  works  include  The  English  Paracelsians,  1965,  and  The  Chemical 
Philosophy:  Paracelsian  Science  and  Medicine  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  1977.  Those  readers  acquainted  with  Debus*  previous  work  will  thus 
not  be  surprised  to  discover  that  his  survey  is  quite  different  in  emphasis,  and 
even  very  content,  from  those  written  by  specialists  in  the  history  of  mathema- 
tics, physics  and  astronomy,  or  physiology.  The  new  view  should  be  welcomed 
by  all.  That  it  may  particularly  please  students  of  the  literature  of  the  period 
which  strongly  reflects  an  interest  in  neoplatonic,  hermetical  and  alchemical 
thought,  hardly  needs  saying. 

I  think  I  can  best  indicate  the  new  emphasis  of  Debus*  survey  by  contrasting  it 
with  the  highly  respected  one  by  Marie  Boas  in  her  The  Scientific  Renaissance, 
1450-1630  (1962,  Fontana  Collins,  1970).  Boas  had  the  advantage  of  being  allow- 
ed more  room  in  her  book.  Debus  that  of  more  illustrations  and  figures,  highly 
desirable  for  such  a  subject.  Boas  stops  at  1630,  but  Debus  carries  on  to  the  mid- 
century  and  a  little  beyond.  Boas*  coverage  of  the  variety  of  developments  in  the 
various  sciences  and  in  medicine  is  splendidly  comprehensive,  but  she  gives  the 
chief  weight  decidedly  to  astronomy  and  mathematics.  Anatomy  and  physiology 
come  next  in  emphasis.  In  her  eleven  chapters,  the  division  among  the  various 
sciences  (and  related  developments)  is  as  follows.  Astronomy  and  mathematics 
form  the  chief  subject  of  chapters  1  (after  preliminary  coverage  of  broad  back- 
ground), 3,  4,  7,  10,  and  11.  Developments  in  different  branches  of  medicine, 
but  chiefly  anatomy  and  physiology,  are  discussed  in  chapters  5  and  9,  natural 
history  in  2,  magic  and  alchemy  and  their  pertinence  for  experimental  science  in 
6,  and  attempts  to  organize  science  between  1590  and  1630  in  8.  Thus  Boas' 
survey,  apart  from  her  initial  pages  devoted  to  essential  background,  begins  and 
ends  with  developments  in  astronomy  and  their  effect  on  man*s  view  on  the 
universe.  Alchemy  forms  the  subject  of  one  chapter  only,  roughly  in  the  book's 
middle,  where  Paracelsus  is  given  all  of  five  pages,  and  little  is  said  about  his 
followers;  rather,  the  rest  is  devoted  to  a  nimiber  of  other  writers  who  were 
"ravished  by  magic**  (the  chapter*s  title),  including  Dee,  Delia  Porta,  and 
Gilbert.  Characteristic  of  Boas*  whole  approach  to  her  subject,  she  concludes 
the  chapter  this  way:  "Magic  was  a  delight  of  the  inquiring  mind:  but  even  when 
white  and  natural,  it  led  men  all  too  often  astray.  No  wonder  that  there  was  to 
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corne  a  period  of  revolt  and  rejection  of  the  occult,  a  revolt  so  violent  that  it  led 
to  a  veritable  excess  of  rationalism''  (p.  183).  Next  come  "The  Uses  of  Mathe- 
matics'*. 

By  contrast,  Debus  tells  us  in  his  final  paragraph  that  "alchemical  texts  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  the  eighteenth  century  at  a  pace  that  rivaled  that  of  the  late 
sixteenth  and  the  early  seventeenth  centuries"  (p.  141).  The  statement  reflects 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  stresses  the  persistence  of  the  irrational  tradition. 
Seldom  in  his  book  does  he  leave  it  for  long,  though  at  times  of  course  he  must, 
when  he  needed  to  cover  some  of  the  same  ground  as  Boas.  Of  his  eight 
chapters,  the  first  is  entirely  devoted  to  background,  while  the  last  both  sum- 
marizes and  attempts  to  look  a  little  beyond  the  period.  In  the  core  chapters  2  to 
7,  the  subjects  are  arranged  as  follows.  He  starts  with  Paracelsus  and  his 
followers  in  alchemy  and  alchemical  medicine  in  chapter  2.  The  third  chapter 
deals  with  natural  history,  the  fourth  with  anatomy  and  physiology  from  well 
before  Vesalius  to  after  Harvey,  the  fifth  with  astronomy  up  to  Galileo.  Then  in 
the  sixth  chapter.  Debus  moves  on  to  the  period  from  about  1600-1640  which 
marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  Scientific  Revolution.  Here  Debus  shows  how  in 
turn  Bacon,  Descartes  and  Galileo,  the  latter  particularly  in  his  work  On  Motion, 
provided  the  death-blow  to  the  traditional  world  view,  the  method  of  deductive 
reasoning,  and  in  particular  Aristotle's  physics.  After  Copernicus,  two  basic 
problems  required  solution  before  his  hypothesis  that  the  earth  moves  around 
the  sun  could  be  proven:  those  of  why  the  parallaxes  of  the  stars  change  far  less 
than  one  would  have  to  assume  in  a  universe  of  quite  limited  extent,  and  of  the 
true  laws  of  motion.  The  first  problem  was  taken  care  of  by  postulating  a  much 
larger,  perhaps  infinite  universe,  as  Cusanus  already  did  and  became  more  wide- 
ly accepted  by  1600.  Galileo  proved  Aristotle  wrong  and  solved  the  basic  law  of 
motion.  Equally  important  however  is  the  way  Galileo  solved  it  and  the  maimer 
of  his  reasoned  defence  against  his  Aristotelian  opponents,  since  they  provide 
the  first  major  example  of  scientific  method.  Galileo's  reasoning  combines  in- 
duction with  deduction.  He  proceeded  from  carefully  reasoned  out  hypothesis  to 
experiment.  Debus  explains  clearly  why  Galileo  occupies  such  a  central  place  in 
the  rise  of  modem  science.  Yet  typically,  the  chapter  concludes:  "the  style,  bril- 
liance, and  influence  of  Bacon,  E)fôcartes,  and  Galileo  may  easily  lull  the  modem 
historian  into  the  belief  that  the  vagaries  of  mystics  and  magicians  were  a  thing 
of  the  past  by  the  early  seventeenth  century"  (p.  115).  Chapter  7,  felicitously  en- 
titled "The  New  Philosophy  -  A  Chemical  Debate,"  begins  with  a  reminder  that 
Bacon  thought  little  of  mathematics  but  far  more  of  chemical  experiment 
(Debus  makes  much  of  The  New  Atlantis) ,  then  turns  to  Fludd  (no  one  familiar 
with  Debus*  other  writings  will  be  surprised),  thence  to  Kepler's,  Mersenne's  and 
Gassendi's  rejection  of  Fludd  (who  incidentally  was  the  first  in  print  to  accept 
Harvey's  discovery  in  physiology)  as  "unmathematical,"  and  finally  to  the  new 
vitalist  philosophy,  influenced  by  Paracelsus  yet  very  different,  of  Van  Helmont. 
The  Epilogue  serves  in  part  as  a  defence  for  giving  such  prominence  to  Fludd 
and  Van  Helmont,  though  they  did  not  prepare  the  road  for  the  age  of  Newton 
and  Rationalism.  Boas  began  and  ended  with  astronomy.  Debus  begins  and  ends 
with  magic  and  alchemy. 

For  the  general  student  of  the  thought  of  the  period.  Debus'  thesis  provides  a 
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refreshing  alternative  to  those  by  other  historians  of  science.  But  his  emphasis 
will  prove  controversial,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  serious  omissions  in  his 
survey  even  if  of  most  of  them  he  surely  is  aware.  Overall,  his  coverage  of 
developments  in  mathematics  during  the  period  is  rather  slight.  Debus  does  deal 
at  some  length  with  Galileo's  achievement,  particularly  his  new  description  of 
motion  ** through  the  use  of  mathematical  abstraction'*  (p.  9).  But  the  whole 
development  of  algebra  from  the  sixteenth  century  on,  and  in  particular  John 
Napier's  invention  of  logarithms  (published  in  1614),  which  were  to  provide 
essential  tools  for  Newton's  and  Leibnitz'  universe,  are  merely  mentioned  in  the 
introductory  chapter,  nowhere  in  the  book  really  considered.  Confining  his 
treatment  of  medicine  other  than  Paracelsian  to  a  single  chapter  of  19  pages 
(only  15  of  text;  4  are  illustrations),  Debus  perhaps  wisely  limited  himself  to 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  after  Vesalius  only  to  circulation  and  the  heart, 
where  the  most  startling  advances  and  discoveries  were  made.  Yet  that  nothing  is 
said  about  Ambroise  Fare's  humanitarian  and  extraordinary  empirical  treat- 
ment of  patients  amounts  to  a  real  loss.  In  his  survey  of  Vesalius,  Debus  rightly 
stresses  his  continued  dependence  on  Galen,  in  whose  works  he  had  been  so 
thoroughly  trained  by  Guinter.  Yet  in  the  De  Fabrica,  Vesalius  departed  from  his 
classical  mentor  more  often  and  more  originally  than  Debus'  assessment  sug- 
gests. Debus  tells  us  how  reluctantly  Vesalius  came  to  reject,  and  only  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  De  Fabrica,  Galen's  claim  that  blood  in  the  heart  passes 
from  right  to  left  ventricle  through  invisible  pores.  He  does  not  mention  other 
departures  already  in  the  first  edition,  for  instance  Vesalius'  account  how  he 
could  not  find  in  humans  the  rete  mirabile  at  the  bottom  of  the  brain,  responsi- 
ble for  the  transformation  of  the  vital  spirit,  coming  from  the  heart,  into  the 
animal  spirit  -  a  discovery  of  major  consequence,  though  Vesalius  was  careful 
merely  to  note  it.  Also,  no  general  survey  ought  surely  to  omit  some  account  of 
Vesalius'  method  of  teaching  anatomy  and  anatomical  dissection,  without  the 
use  of  a  barber  surgeon  or  slavish  dependence  on  a  text  book,  whether  by  Mon- 
dino  or  the  great  Galen  himself:  description  must  depend  on  what  the  eye  per- 
ceives. Debus'  chapter  on  natural  history  will  hardly  affect  any  major  debate  his 
survey  may  evoke,  but  happens  to  be  unsatisfactory.  No  idea  is  conveyed  of  the 
real  character  of  Gesner's  enormous  work  on  animals,  and  of  why  all  students 
who  systematically  examined  fauna  and  flora  in  the  field  in  Gesner's  time 
regarded  him  as  both  the  greatest  scholar  and  the  most  knowledgeable  observer. 
Debus  seems  not  to  know  of  Gesner's  extraordinary  forward-looking  work  on 
the  plant  kingdom.  He  is  dismissed  in  a  few  lines,  but  Topsell,  the  mere  popular- 
izer  who  hardly  studied  natural  history  in  the  field,  is  given  a  full  page. 

There  are  then  major  omissions  and  inadequacies.  Debus'  survey  does  not 
replace  others  in  which  some  subjects  are  given  fuller  coverage  and  done  better 
justice.  Yet  the  book  deserves  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  Renaissance  scholars. 
Its  thesis  provides  a  needed  corrective  to  similar  surveys  by  other  historians  of 
science.  And  for  sheer  lucidity  in  presenting  a  subject  of  great  complexity,  I 
know  of  no  better  work  of  its  kind.  The  opening  chapter,  for  instance,  presents 
with  remarkable  clarity  and  thoughtfubiess  the  various  developments  during  the 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  that  were  to  prove  relevant  (or,  as  in  the 
case  of  humanistic  schools,  dubiously  relevant)  to  the  rise  of  scientific  activity 
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and  thought.  Each  of  the  earlier  chapters,  devoted  to  the  different  sciences, 
begins  with  a  lucid  and  concise  coverage  of  basic  classical  and  medieval  back- 
ground. The  singling  out  for  importance  to  Renaissance  science  of  three  classical 
writers  (besides  Aristotle),  Ptolemy,  Galen,  and  Archimedes,  is  helpful,  and  the 
four  chief  stages  of  the  period  are  conveyed  clearly:  humanistic  scholarship 
applied  to  classical  scientific  texts  (plus  printing  press,  other  discoveries,  techno- 
logical advances  etc.),  the  first  major  new  scientific  works  in  the  1540*s,  the  new 
major  discoveries  and  solutions,  and  the  formulation  of  scientific  programmes 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  the  continuing  controversy  between  the  vitalists 
and  the  mechanists,  the  chemists  and  the  mathematicians,  later  in  the  century. 
Likewise,  all  through  the  book.  Debus'  distinction  between  what  he  calls  "the 
two  humanisms"  makes  for  clarity;  the  first,  basically  Aristotelian,  and  involv- 
ing the  scholarly  reexamination  and  making  available  of  the  texts,  chiefly  those 
by  Ptolemy  and  Galen,  Eculid  and  Archimedes;  the  second  fostered  by  Ficino*s 
neoplatonic  academy,  but  including  also  the  "pythagoreans"  and  hermetical 
writers,  with  their  impact  in  the  Renaissance  not  only  on  astrology  and  alchemy 
but  also  on  mathematics.  The  book  concludes  with  a  substantial  section  devoted 
to  "Suggestions  for  Further  Reading". 

F.  DAVID  HOENIGER,  University  of  Toronto 

Chester:  Records  of  Early  English  Drama.  Edited  by  Lawrence  M.  Clopper. 
Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1979.  $40. 

This  is  the  third  volume  to  be  published  (the  first  two  were  on  York)  in  an  impor- 
tant new  series  from  Toronto.  The  aim  is  to  publish  most  of  the  "external 
evidence  of  dramatic,  ceremonial  and  minstrel  activity  in  Great  Britain  before 
1642."  The  Chester  civic  records  -  as  we  know  already  from  Rupert  Morris's  in- 
valuable Chester  in  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Reigns  (1893)  -  offer  an  exciting 
treasure  trove  of  material  on  urban  society  and  ritual  in  the  pre-  and  post- 
Reformation  periods.  In  this  volume  we  have  extracts  from  the  town  assembly 
and  mayors'  books,  from  the  treasurers'  account  rolls  and  from  Chester's  splen- 
did collection  of  gild  records,  supplemented  by  material  from  the  cathedral  ar- 
chives, and  particularly  important,  from  the  antiquarian  collections  compiled 
from  the  late  16th  century  by  Archdeacon  and  David  Rogers,  the  successive 
Randle  Hobnes  and  the  mostly  anonymous  authors  of  the  27  mayors  lists  which 
have  survived  for  the  period.  The  book  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  survey  of  dramatic 
and  ceremonial  activity  in  the  city  picking  out  the  bare-bones  of  developments. 
Overall  there  is  much  here  of  potential  interest  to  students  of  early  drama  and  to 
urban  and  social  historians  working  on  the  complex  pattern  of  communal  ritual 
from  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Inevitably  perhaps,  since  most  of  the  sources  culled  are  in  some  senses  official 
records,  what  we  learn  most  about  are  the  principal  civic  ceremonies  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  Chester.  At  the  start  of  what  Charles  Phythian-Adams  has  called 
the  "ritualistic  half  of  the  traditional  communal  year  was  the  Christmas  watch, 
involving  processions  through  the  streets  and  the  entertaiiunent  of  the  common- 
alty by  the  mayor,  which  was  said  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of  an  early  Welsh  at- 
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tack  on  the  city.  Shrovetide,  at  least  before  1540,  was  marked  by  the  Merchant 
Drapers  of  the  city,  a  leading  gild,  receiving  the  homages  of  two  craft  companies 
as  well  as  of  married  couples,  with  football  matches  and  the  like  as  part  of  the 
entertainment.  On  Monday  in  Easter  Week  the  sheriff  gave  a  public  breakfast  to 
citizens  and  archers.  Next  in  the  civic  calendar  came  the  Corpus  Christi  play  or 
plays  staged  by  the  gilds;  these  probably  began  in  the  early  15th  century.  Corpus 
Christi  plays  of  this  type  seem  to  have  been  characteristic  of  Northern  and  Mid- 
land cities,  not  of  their  southern  counterparts.  By  the  1520s  the  Chester  plays 
had  moved,  as  in  other  urban  centres,  to  Whitsuntide  and  the  famous  play  cycles 
soon  developed.  In  this  peak  period  of  ceremonial  activity  the  Whitsun  plays 
were  succeeded  in  the  ritual  calendar  by  the  Midsummer  show  with  its  morris 
dancers,  dragons,  camels,  naked  boys,  and  giants  dancing  and  rolling  through 
the  streets.  The  Midsummer  show  which  began  about  1499  coincided  with  the 
Midsummer  fair  and  the  ancient  licensing  of  minstrels  by  a  special  feudal  court: 
together  they  must  have  served  as  a  powerful  tourist  attraction.  To  conclude  the 
ceremonial  year  there  was  a  bear-baiting  on  2nd  October  for  **Mr  Mayor's  fare- 
well out  of  his  office." 

The  Reformation  and  its  aftermath  caused  a  major  upheaval  in  religious  and 
civic  ritual.  In  Chester  the  impact  was  less  immediate  and  dramatic  than  in  other 
cities  like  Coventry  or  possibly  Canterbury.  If  the  Shrovetide  festivities  were 
reformed  as  early  as  1540  with  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  football  games 
replaced  by  a  foot-race,  the  Whitsun  plays  survived  virtually  unreformed  until 
their  suppression  in  1575  on  government  orders.  The  Midsummer  Show  did  bet- 
ter; though  superstitious  aspects  were  curtailed  by  a  Puritan  mayor  in  the  1590s, 
the  show  survived,  albeit  a  shadow  of  its  old  self,  until  the  1640s.  As  for  other 
civic  ceremonies,  these  too  were  transmuted  in  the  new  political  world  of 
Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  Chester  with  the  growth  of  civic  oligarchy  and 
mounting  social  and  order  problems.  Thus  the  Christmas  watch  acquired  a 
police  function,  responsible  now  for  arresting  rogues,  vagabonds,  thieves, 
dnmkards  and  gamesters.  The  sheriffs  breakfast  at  Easter  was  restricted  to 
members  of  the  elite.  From  1610  St.  George's  Day,  once  the  time  when  the  Whit- 
sim  plays  were  proclaimed,  was  dedicated  to  horse-races,  mainly  to  attract  the 
increasingly  important  county  gentry  (a  number  of  towns  established  races 
about  this  time).  The  same  landowners  were  also  prominent  figures  in  the 
musket  practice  at  the  Artillery  yard  (which  the  city  had  acquired  by  the  1630s). 
The  gentry,  of  course,  were  to  dominate  the  cultural  life  of  many  English  towns 
after  the  Restoration. 

The  volume  is  less  useful  when  we  turn  from  the  civic  area  to  the  parish  and 
neighbourhood.  We  spot  the  occasional  fraternity  and  one  or  two  parish  rituals, 
as  when  St.  Peter's  steeple  was  pointed  in  1490  "and  by  the  parson  and  others  a 
goose  was  eaten  upon  the  top  thereof  and  part  cast  into  the  streets."  There  are 
references  to  the  suppression  of  bride-ales  in  1567  and  to  shows  on  May  Day  and 
St  James'  Day  organized  by  different  streets  of  the  city.  But  on  other  neighbour- 
hood or  parish  ceremonies  -  perambulating  the  parish  bounds,  hock-tide 
celebrations,  bonfires  and  morris  dancing  on  special  days  -  we  find  barely  a 
word.  Their  absence  may  reflect  poor  surviving  docimientation,  though  it  is  sur- 
prising no  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  diocesan  deposition  material, 
always  an  important  source  for  popular  rituals. 
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For  the  urban  historian  at  least,  the  narrow  focus  of  the  volume  primarily  on 
the  main  civic  rituals  (with  a  host  of  often  rather  repetitive  extracts)  causes  other 
problems.  As  we  have  noted,  one  of  the  most  puzzling  aspects  of  Chester's 
history  in  this  period  is  why  traditional  rites  survived  so  long  relatively  un- 
changed. Here  Chester's  experience  was  almost  unique  amongst  English  towns. 
Was  it  perhaps  because  of  the  strength  of  the  city  gilds  (much  stronger  and 
longer-lived  than  in  most  other  centres)  which  helped  sustain  city  rituals  (many 
in  fact  retained  a  gild  connection)?  Was  it  perhaps  because  the  city's  numerous 
antiquarians  took  civic  ceremony  under  their  wing,  writing  down  the  rituals  and 
so  helping  to  keep  them  alive?  Or  was  it  perhaps  because  of  the  religious  conser- 
vatism of  the  city  fathers  and  county  magnates? 

Unfortunately,  nobody  reading  this  book  would  have  any  idea  which  of  these 
possible  explanations  is  the  most  plausible,  because  there  is  no  real  attempt 
either  in  the  introduction  or  the  extracts  to  present  any  picture,  however  bald,  of 
the  urban  context.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  offer  a  comparative  perspective, 
if  only  by  reference  to  some  of  the  major  work  recently  undertaken  by  historians 
and  others  on  civic  ritual  and  urban  society  in  general  at  this  time. 

I  hope  this  will  not  seem  churlish.  A  vast  amount  of  effort  and  research 
capital  has  been  invested  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  -  the  transcription 
and  editing  appear  impeccable.  But  the  format  of  such  a  work  restricts  its  appeal 
very  considerably,  ignoring  a  growing  wave  of  interest  among  urban  and  social 
historians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  there  might  well  be  a  strong  case 
for  adding  at  least  one  urban  historian  to  the  project's  organizing  committee. 
Civic  ritual  and  ceremony  is  too  central  a  subject  to  our  understanding  of  early 
modem  society  for  it  to  be  left  even  to  the  best  literary  historians. 

PETER  CLARK,  Leicester  University 


Jonathan  Beck.  "Le  Concil  de  Basle"  (1434),  Les  origines  du  théâtre  réformiste 
et  partisan  en  France.  "Studies  in  the  History  of  Christian  Thought,"  No.  18. 
Leyde:  Brill,  1979.  166  pp. 

Ce  livre  apporte  une  contribution  important  -  et  inattendue  -  à  ce  que  P.  Ourliac 
appelait  la  sociologie  du  concile  de  Bale.  Il  s'agit  d'une  pièce  de  théâtre  com- 
posée et  jouée  à  Bale  en  1434,  et  destinée  à  propager  l'idéologie  conciliariste. 
Cette  pièce,  découverte  par  A.  Jubinal  en  1838,  fut  ensuite  éditée  par  erreur  par- 
mi les  oeuvres  de  Georges  Chastelain.  Depuis  ce  temps,  les  historiens  du  théâtre 
ont  beaucoup  hésité  sur  la  place  à  lui  accorder  dans  l'éventail  des  genres 
théâtraux:  pièce  historique,  polémique,  satirique,  politique?  En  nous  donnant  la 
première  édition  critique  de  cette  pièce,  J.  Beck  la  situe  plus  correctement  com- 
me une  pièce  de  propagande,  comme  **la  première  en  date  dans  cette  longue 
lignée  de  pièces  de  propagande  gallicane  et  réformiste  qui  exercera  sur  l'opinion 
des  foules  une  influence  considérable"  (p.  31). 

Cette  courte  moralité  met  en  scène  trois  personnages  collectifs  (Concil,  Eglise, 
France)  et  trois  personnages  allégoriques  (Paix,  Réformation- Justice,  Hérésie); 
on  reconnaît  en  eux  l'incarnation  des  trois  buts  que  s'était  fixé  le  concile  de  Bale 
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dès  sa  première  session:  extirpation  de  V hérésie,  rétablissement  de  la  paix  parmi 
les  chrétiens,  et  réforme  de  V Eglise.  Ces  six  personnages  discutent  de  ce  qu'il 
faut  faire  pour  rétablir  la  paix  en  France  et  pour  amender  TEglise. 

L'apparition  sur  scène  des  grands  sujets  qui  passionnaient  les  esprits  à  Bale  ne 
manque  pas  de  grandeur  et  d'efficacité  théâtrales.  Eglise  et  France  sont  représen- 
tées en  pitoyable  état,  à  peine  reconnaissables;  Réformation- Justice  est  une 
femme  d'action  qui  s'exprime  en  propos  vigoureux;  Hérésie  est  un  "personnage 
plutôt  cocasse  que  sinistre";  quant  au  personnage  central,  Concil,  il  est  d'abord 
nonchalant,  puis  s'anime,  s'emporte  et  finalement  se  déchaîne:  "Je  ne  vueil 
qu'elle  (la  réforme)  espargne  homme  /  Tant  soit  le  saint  Père  de  Romme,  /  Car- 
dinal, patriarche,  evesque,  I  (...)  I  Juges  ou  autres;  et  laissez  braire!"  (v. 
973-8).  Avec  de  tels  propos,  nous  sommes  au  centre  de  l'idéologie  que  veut  il- 
lustrer cette  moralité:  la  thèse  conciliaire. 

L'éditeur  n'a  rien  épargné  pour  éclairer  les  enjeux  du  conciliarisme  tels  qu'ils 
se  présentaient  au  moment  de  Bale  (p.  47-62),  et  pour  situer  la  pièce  parmi  les 
oeuvres  de  propagande  de  l'époque  (p.  27-46).  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  l'édition  même 
du  texte,  elle  est  un  modèle  du  genre.  La  lecture  et  l'analyse  attentives  du 
manuscrit  unique  (d'ailleurs  mutilé)  ont  permis  à  J.  Beck  de  restituer  un  passage 
corrompu  (v.  920-1),  lui  fournissant  du  même  coup  un  précieux  élément  de  data- 
tion pour  la  pièce:  entre  l'adhésion  d'Eugène  IV  (5  février  1434)  et  la  proclama- 
tion du  décret  contre  le  concubinage  des  clercs  Qanvier  1435).  En  plus  des  outils 
historiques  mentionnés  plus  haut,  J.  Beck  fournit  aux  chercheurs  tous  les  instru- 
ments requis:  analyse  de  la  pièce,  description  du  manuscrit,  commentaire  philo- 
logique, notes  critiques,  glossaire  et  tables. 

De  son  côté  la  maison  d'édition  a  réussi  le  tour  de  force  de  faire  coïncider  page 
à  page  et  ligne  à  Ugne  le  texte  du  manuscrit  et  celui  de  l'édition.  Cette  disposition 
offre  cependant  le  léger  inconvénient  de  faire  apparaître  comme  des  vers  les 
nombreuses  citations  latines  en  prose  qui  parsèment  le  texte. 

A  propos  de  ces  citations,  J.  Beck  s'est  donné  la  peine  d'en  rechercher  la 
source  dans  le  vaste  monde  de  la  Patrologie  latine,  sans  toujours  y  arriver.  L'in- 
convénient de  cette  pratique  est  que  le  lecteur  en  vient  à  imaginer  l'auteur  de  la 
pièces  comme  un  érudit  disposant  d'une  riche  bibliothèque,  ce  qui  contredit 
quelque  peu  l'hypotèse  que  la  pièce  ait  été  composée  par  un  clerc  français  en 
délégation  à  Bale.  En  réalité  l'érudition  latine  déployée  dans  le  Concil  de  Basle 
est  de  source  plus  modeste:  proverbes  latins  cités  de  mémoire,  passages  bibliques 
connus  à  travers  la  liturgie,  et  un  florilège  qui  selon  toute  apparence  accompa- 
gnait l'auteur  dans  son  voyage:  le  Manipulus  florum  de  Thomas  d'Irlande.  La 
rubrique  "Pax"  de  ce  célèbre  florilège  a  fourni  les  quatre  longues  citations  qui  se 
suivent:  v.  944-58  (s.  Augustin),  991-1000  (Idem),  1027-31  (s.  Léon),  1067-9 
(Ps-Sénèque).  La  définition  de  l'Eglise  par  s.  Hilaire  (879-882)  vient  de  la  rubri- 
que "Ecclesia,"  et  la  liste  grégorienne  des  sept  filles  d'Orgueil  (598-602)  est  à 
l'entrée  "Superbia."  -  Le  passage  qui  suit  cette  liste  (607-9)  est  corrompu;  il 
pourrait  provenir  d'une  autre  compilation,  comme  la  Summa  virtutum  ac 
vitiorum  de  Guillaïune  Pérault  (éd.  Paris  1648,  p.  242-3:  "De  quatuor  speciebus 
presumptionis").  L'importance  du  Manipulus  dans  la  composition  des  sermons 
a  été  récemment  mise  en  lumière  par  Richard  et  Mary  Rouse  (Preachers, 
Florilegia  and  Sermons:  Studies  on  the  "Manipulus  florum**  of  Thomas  of 
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Ireland»  Toronto  1979):  il  est  intéressant  de  voir  ici  comment  le  même  florilège  a 
pu  venir  en  aide  à  la  dramaturgie  militante. 

On  ne  pouvait  souhaiter,  pour  cette  excellente  édition  du  Concil  de  Basie,  un 
meilleur  point  de  chute  que  la  prestigieuse  collection  des  "Studies  in  the  History 
of  Christian  Thought/*  Les  historiens  de  la  Réforme  auront  ainsi  à  portée  de  la 
main  un  document  d'autant  plus  important  qu'il  n*a  rien  d'officiel,  pour  mieux 
apprécier  l'atmosphère  surchauffée  de  ce  concile  réformiste. 

BRUNO  ROY,  Institut  d*études  médiévales,  Université  de  Montréal 


Victor  E.  Graham  and  W.  McAllister  Johnson.  The  Royal  Tour  of  France  by 
Charles  IX  and  Catherine  de*  Medici:  Festivals  and  Entries,  1564-66.  Toronto, 
Buffalo  and  London:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1979.  Pp.  x,  472.  $47.50. 

As  in  their  two  earlier  interdisciplinary  studies,  dealing  with  the  1558  banquet 
given  to  Henry  II  in  Paris  and  with  the  1571  Paris  entries  of  Charles  IX  and 
Elizabeth  of  Austria  (each  also  published  by  the  University  of  Toronto),  Messrs. 
Graham  and  Johnson  have  aimed  here  at  providing  both  an  edition  of  the  main 
documents  concerning  festive  events  and  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  principal 
literary  and  artistic  contributions.  The  task  in  this  case  was  particularly  large, 
for  the  royal  tour  in  question  lasted  for  more  than  two  years  and  included  both  a 
series  of  triimiphal  entries  into  provincial  cities  and  a  number  of  elaborate  court- 
ly entertainments.  The  authors  have  reproduced  not  only  the  main  account  of 
the  tour,  published  in  1566  by  Abel  Jouan,  a  member  of  the  royal  household, 
but  also,  in  appendix,  thirteen  other  shorter  reports  of  specific  events  that  had 
also  been  printed  at  that  time,  and  nine  manuscript  accounts  (a  few  of  which  had 
been  published  by  antiquarians  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries). 
Numerous  other  primary  sources,  notably  from  memoirs  and  municipal  ar- 
chives, are  quoted,  or  at  least  cited,  in  notes  to  the  main  account.  The  authors 
have  not  given  here  such  long  quotations  from  archival  records  of  expenditure  as 
they  had  done  for  the  1571  entries,  but  have  sifted  the  material  and  reproduced 
only  what  seemed  most  significant.  The  need  to  work  in  local  archives  had  led 
them  to  undertake  a  personal  retracing  of  the  entire  route  of  the  tour,  a  reward- 
ing experience  that  also  allowed  examination  of  landscapes  and  surviving 
buildings. 

If  the  written  documents  are  many,  the  graphic  or  visual  ones  are  rather  few. 
They  include,  however,  three  drawings  uncertainly  attributed  to  Antoine  Caron 
that  show  scenes  of  entertainments  at  Bayonne  (though  it  seems  unlikely  the 
artist  was  present)  and  two  others  by  the  same  hand  that  may  also  allude  to  the 
tour.  There  are  also  a  commemorative  medallion  from  Avignon  and  woodcuts 
of  eighteen  others  connected  with  festivities  at  Bayonne.  We  are  provided  as  well 
with  numerous  near-contemporary  views  of  cities  and  buildings  and  portraits  of 
prominent  personages,  along  with  a  number  of  other  illustrations  relevant  in 
various  ways  to  the  study.  For  the  personages,  there  is  also  a  special  index  with 
some  identifying  remarks  and  references  to  sources  of  more  biographical  infor- 
mation. 
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The  most  learned  of  the  entries  are,  as  the  authors  point  out,  that  into 
Toulouse,  planned  mainly  by  the  lawyer  Etienne  Durand,  with  French  verses  by 
Robert  Garnier  and  Greek  or  Latin  inscriptions  by  local  classical  scholars.  That 
into  Lyons,  managed  by  Antoine  Giraud,  is  also  interesting  for  the  dense  (and 
sometimes  obscure)  iconography  of  its  apparaît.  The  entry  into  Troyes,  planned 
by  the  poet  Jean  Passerat,  whose  verses  survive,  must  also  have  been  learned  and 
magnificent,  but  the  main  account  is  apparently  lost. 

The  principal  courtly  entertainments,  termed  by  the  authors  "royal  festivals," 
took  place  at  the  castle  of  Fontainebleau  and  in  Bar-le-Duc  and  Bayonne.  Ron- 
sard's  verses  for  recitation  in  the  first  two  places  are  preserved,  though  the  full 
texts  of  dramatic  entertainments  are  not.  The  royal  party  stayed  in  Bayonne 
nearly  two  months,  and  the  entertainments  in  that  city  are  the  most  interesting. 
Catherine  had  hoped  to  hold  a  summit  conference  there  with  Phillip  II  of  Spain, 
and  though  in  the  event  only  her  daughter  the  Spanish  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Duke  of  Alba  came  to  the  rendezvous,  the  entertainments,  aimed  at  impressing 
the  Spaniards,  were  extraordinary  in  magnificence.  There  were,  among  other 
things,  a  water  festival  on  the  river  Adour,  several  courtly  tournaments  and  mas- 
querades, and,  perhaps,  the  playing  of  a  French  version  of  Giangiorgio 
Trissino's  neo-classical  tragedy  Sofonisba.  Verses  provided  for  one  of  the  enter- 
tainments by  Jean  de  Baïf,  a  member  of  the  Pléiade,  survive. 

In  their  long  introduction,  and  in  explanatory  notes  to  the  main  account,  the 
authors  are  able  to  distinguish  and  interpret  the  main  lines  of  the  artistic  and 
literary  manifestations,  but  in  such  a  vast  amount  of  material  -  inscriptions, 
verses,  and  complex  iconographical  composition  -  much  remains,  and  is  hereby 
made  available,  for  the  study  by  other  scholars  in  various  disciplines.  Near  the 
end  of  the  introduction,  the  two  writers,  literary  and  art  historians,  are  led  to  ex- 
press jointly  a  considerable  pessimism  about  the  reliability  of  their  sources,  and 
about  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  interpretation.  (Similar  misgivings  had 
already  been  voiced  by  McAllister  Johnson  in  an  **Essai  de  critique  interne  des 
livres  d'entrées  français  au  XVr  siècle,"  in  Les  Fêtes  de  la  Renaissance  III,  éd. 
Jean  Jacquot  [Paris:  Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique,  1975].)  No 
doubt  they  are  right,  in  the  strict  sense,  but  even  if  one  sometimes  succeeds  in 
discovering  only  what  planners  wished  to  achieve  and  did  not,  or  what  observers 
mistakenly  thought  they  saw,  or  inaccurately  think  they  remember  years  later, 
the  interest  of  the  material  for  cultural  history  is  immense.  And  we  must  hope 
that  the  two  authors  will  continue  their  most  fruitful  interdisciplinary  collabora- 
tion. 

BONNER  MITCHELL,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia 

Stelio  Cro.  Tommaso  Campanella  e  iprodromi  delta  civiltà  moderna.  Hamilton: 
The  Symposium  Press,  1979.  Pp.  iv,  267.  $10.00. 

A  major  problem  facing  the  interpreter  of  Fra  Tommaso  Campanella  (1568- 
1639),  the  Utopian  and  revolutionary  thinker  forced  by  the  Inquisition  to  a  thirty- 
year  confinement  in  prison,  is  finding  a  way  to  explain  the  duality  of  the 
Dominican's  thought.  How  can  one  reconcile  the  traditional  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  tendencies  with  the  more  modern  aspects  of  his  views,  the  strains  of 
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Joachimism  with  the  daring  defence  of  Galileo,  for  example?  Campanella 
criticism  has  proposed  varying  solutions,  tying  the  author  exclusively  to  such 
earlier  modes  of  thought  as  Hermeticism,  or  making  him  an  absolute  precursor 
of  modern  Christian  socialism  especially  on  the  basis  of  the  depiction  of  an  ideal 
political-religious  state  in  his  best-known  work,  the  Città  del  sole  (1602).  Among 
the  less  one-sided  interpretations,  the  ^'simulation**  theory  presents  Campanella 
attempting  to  hide  his  true  sentiments  when  from  a  sincere  preference  for 
"heretical**  natural  religion  he  passes  on  to  a  convenient  espousal  of  orthodoxy. 
But  probably  most  appropriate  is  the  evolutionary  thesis  that  traces  Cam- 
panella*s  ideological  development  in  the  direction  of  orthodox  religion  as  he 
comes  to  realize  that  Christianity  in  fact  completes  and  perfects  natural  man. 

A  recent  contribution  to  Campanella  studies  by  Professor  Stelio  Cro  adheres 
to  the  more  up-to-date  historical  approach  which  views  the  author  as  a  product 
of  his  age  exhibiting  all  the  contradictions  of  late  sixteenth-century  culture  in 
Italy  during  the  Spanish  domination  (p.  8).  Professor  Cro  takes  into  account 
Campanella*s  debt  to  the  Utopian  and  prophetic  traditions  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  he  analyzes  the  relations  between  Campanella's  treatise  and  More*s  Utopia 
for  instance,  highlighting  however  at  the  same  time  Campanella*s  forward- 
looking  application  of  these  themes  in  his  call  for  a  reformed  world  for  the 
future.  The  main  "prodromo**  or  sign  of  modernity  that  Professor  Cro  detects 
in  Campanella  is  the  latter*s  acute  awareness  that  the  discovery  of  America  had 
changed  the  course  of  history.  The  idea  of  the  noble  savage,  of  the  New  World 
as  a  locus  of  pure  Christian  ideals,  and  of  a  renewed  age  of  gold  in  general,  in 
addition  to  constituting  an  act  of  deference  to  literary  traditions,  has  much  more 
scientific  implications,  for  it  is  the  progress  brought  about  by  Columbus* 
discovery  that  prepares  for  an  eventual  return  of  the  golden  age. 

To  prove  this  thesis.  Professor  Cro  concentrates  on  the  influence  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  New  World  had  on  Campanella.  He  carries  out  a  textual  comparison 
of  passages  in  documents  by  Christopher  Columbus,  Peter  Martyr  and  Bar- 
tolomé  de  Las  Casas,  and  convincingly  points  to  parallels  with  Campanella*s 
writings.  Not  only  is  the  impact  of  Columbus*  discovery  evident  in  single  pas- 
sages of  Campanella*s  corpus,  but  it  is  evident  in  manifold  aspects  of  his 
thought.  It  allows  Campanella  the  philosopher  to  achieve  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween science  and  faith  since  the  voyages  to  America  are  seen  as  part  of  the 
renewal  of  Christianity.  It  colours  even  his  theories  on  literature  as  he  advocates 
the  use  of  modem  heroes  like  Columbus  in  place  of  ancient  Homeric  ones.  In- 
deed, according  to  Cro,  the  material  of  the  chronicles  is  a  constant  element  in 
Campanella*s  philosophy  and  in  his  artistic  inspiration. 

Departing  from  the  standard  approach  whereby  critics  have  attempted  to  fit 
Campanella's  wealth  of  ideas  into  a  neat  but  often  arbitrarily  devised  system. 
Professor  Cro  has  interestingly  chosen  to  discuss  the  works  of  the  chroniclers  in 
order  to  recreate  the  ideological  context  that  throws  clearer  light  on  the  author 
studied.  He  is  no  doubt  correct  when  he  states  (p.  95)  that  Italian  historians  have 
not  placed  enough  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
with  his  suggestive  theory  on  Campanella,  Professor  Cro  does  a  great  deal  to 
rectify  this  imbalance. 

OLGA  PUGLIESE,  University  of  Toronto 


Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies 
Société  Canadienne  d'Etudes 
de  la  Renaissance 


Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  will  take 
place  at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  on  June  7,  2,  and  3,  1982. 
The  themes  of  the  progranmie  will  be: 

The  Creator 

Norm  and  Reality 

The  Transmission  of  Ideas  in  the  Renaissance 

Princes  and  Politics  in  the  Renaissance 

It  is  hoped  that  papers  will  be  presented  in  all  areas  of  interest  to  Renaissance 
specialists.  There  will  be  a  session  devoted  to  papers  on  a  free  choice  of  subjects. 
There  will  also  be  two  joint  sessions,  one  with  the  Canadian  Comparative  Litera- 
ture Association,  the  other  with  the  Canadian  Society  for  the  History  of 
Rhetoric.  Proposals  for  papers  should  reach  the  programme  chairman  before 
February  15th,  1982.  They  should  contain  a  one  page  summary  of  the  paper  to 
be  presented  (the  length  of  each  paper  should  not  exceed  twenty  minutes).  Col- 
leagues will  be  informed  by  March  1st,  1982  if  their  paper  has  been  selected. 

Don  Beecher,  Programme  Chairman,  Centre  for  Renaissance  Studies  and 
Research,  Carleton  University,  1812  Arts  Tower,  Ottawa,  Canada  KIS  5B6. 

La  réunion  annuelle 

La  réunion  annuelle  de  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance  aura 
lieu  les  1er,  2  et  3  juin,  1982  à  TUniversité  d'Ottawa,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Les 
thèmes  en  seront: 

Le  Créateur 

La  Norme  et  la  Réalité 

La  Transmission  des  Idées  à  l'Europe  de  la  Renaissance 

Les  Princes  et  la  Politique  à  l'Epoque  de  la  Renaissance 

Les  communications  traiteront  ces  thèmes  dans  tous  les  domaines  qui  intéres- 
sent les  spécialistes  de  la  Renaissance.  Il  y  aura  une  séance  de  communications  à 
sujets  libres  aussi  bien  que  deux  sessions  conjointes,  l'une  avec  l'Association 
Canadienne  de  Littérature  Comparée,  l'autre  avec  la  Société  Canadienne 
d'Histoire  de  la  Rhétorique. 
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Les  propositions  de  communication  devront  parvenir  au  responsable  du  pro- 
gramme avant  le  15  février,  1982,  accompagnées  d*un  résumé  d*une  page  du  texte 
de  la  communication  (qui  ne  devra  pas  dépasser  vingt  minutes).  Chaque  partici- 
pant sera  averti  avant  le  premier  mars  1982  si  sa  communication  a  été  retenue. 

Don  Beecher,  Responsable  du  programme,  Centre  for  Renaissance  Studies 
and  Research,  Carleton  University,  1812  Arts  Tower,  Ottawa,  Canada  KIS  5B6. 


Directory  of  Renaissance  Scholars 

The  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  is  preparing  a  directory  of  Cana- 
dian scholars  who  are  involved  in  teaching  and  research  in  all  aspects  of  the 
Renaissance.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  useful  to  all  members  of  the  C.S.R.S. 
We  welcome  comments  and  suggestions  for  improving  the  format. 

The  directory  will  be  forwarded  free  to  all  members  of  the  C.S.R.S.  and  may 
be  purchased  by  institutions  and  individuals  who  are  not  members  of  the 
C.S.R.S.  from  the  Secretary-lïeasurer. 

Please  fill  in  the  questionnaire  and  forward  it  by  March  1st,  1982  to  Professor 
Ken  Bartlett,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  C.S.R.S.,  Department  of  History, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  M5S  lAl,  Ontario. 

1.  Name 

2.  Tide 

3.  Institutional  Address 

4.  Department 

5.  Major  area(s)  of  interest  in  Renaissance  Studies 

6.  Most  recent  publications,  excluding  reviews,  1980-82 

7.  Work  in  progress 

Elaine  Lhnbrick,  President  of  the  C.S.R.S. 


Répertoire  de  Spécialistes  de  la  Renaissance 

La  Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance  prépare  actuellement  im 
répertoire  d'universitaires  canadiens  spécialisés  dans  renseignement  d'études  de 
la  Renaissance  et  qui  poursuivent  activement  des  recherches  dans  tous  les 
domaines  de  la  Renaissance.  Nous  espérons  que  ce  répertoire  sera  utile  à  tous  les 
membres  de  la  S.C.E.R.  Nous  comptons  sur  vos  commentaires  et  vos  sugges- 
tions: vos  remarques  nous  aideront  à  améliorer  le  format  du  répertoire. 

Le  répertoire  sera  envoyé  gratuitement  aux  membres  de  la  S.C.E.R.  Les 
départements,  universités,  et  bibliothèques,  aussi  bien  que  les  collègues  qui  ne 
sont  pas  membres  de  notre  société,  pourront  Tacheter  en  écrivant  au  Secrétaire- 
Trésorier. 

Prière  de  remplir  le  questionnaire  et  l'envoyer  avant  le  premier  mars,  1982  au 
Professeur  Ken  Bartlett,  Secrétaire-Trésorier  de  la  S.C.E.R.,  Department  of 
History,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  M5S  lAl,  Ontario. 

1.  Nom 

2.  Titre 

3.  Adresse  universitaire 
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4.  Département 

5.  Champs  de  recherches  et  spécialité  principale 

6.  Dernières  publications  1980-82  (les  comptes-rendus  sont  exclus) 

7.  Travaux  en  cours 

Elaine  Limbrick,  Présidente  de  la  S.C.E.R. 


NOTE: 

The  Report  on  The  Society's  Annual  General  Meeting  (1981)  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue. 


North  Central  Conference  of 

the  Renaisssince  Society  of  America 


The  1982  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of 
America  will  be  held  at  Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto,  October  29  and 
30,  1982,  with  sessions  tentatively  planned  for  the  Friday  afternoon  and  evening 
and  the  Saturday  morning  and  afternoon.  The  Conference  theme  wiU  be  Renais- 
sance Attitudes  to  the  Classical  Past  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

All  members  are  invited  to  submit  papers  for  consideration  to  the  Convenor, 
Professor  R.W.  Van  Fossen,  Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Missis- 
sauga,  Ontario  L4L  1C6.  The  selection  committee  would  like  to  have  abstracts 
(or  completed  papers,  20  to  30  minutes  long)  by  April  30,  1982. 


News  /  Nouvelles 


Senior  FeUowships 


The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  at  Victoria  University  (in 
the  University  of  Toronto)  offers  each  year  a  limited  number  of  non-stipendiary 
post-doctoral  Senior  Fellowships.  The  Fellowships  are  intended  primarily  for 
scholars  outside  the  Toronto  area  who  (1)  wish  to  make  more  than  passing  use  of 
the  Centre's  collection  in  pursuit  of  some  research  project;  and  who  (2)  would  be 
willing  from  time  to  time,  on  an  informal  basis,  to  share  their  knowledge  and 
discuss  their  research  with  fellow  scholars  and  students  within  the  Toronto 
academic  community.  The  fellowship  would  carry  with  it  access  to  specially 
reserved  working  space  (in  the  Centre),  as  well  as  membership  in  the  Victoria 
Senior  Common  Room.  During  their  tenure  at  the  Centre,  Fellows  would  also 
have  free  access  to  other  Toronto  research  libraries  whose  collections  comple- 
ment our  own  (eg.  the  collection  in  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Medieval  Studies 
and  in  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Books  division  of  the  John  Robarts  Research 
Library). 

Prospective  appUcants  should  write  to  the  Director,  (Centre  for  Reformation 
and  Renaissance  Studies,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  Canada,  M5S  1K7)  for 
an  application  form. 
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BARTLETT,  KENNETH,  (review) 
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